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I. — Pinene  Nitrolamine. 

By  Fbkdkrick  Psacock  Leach. 

Attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  ammonia  reacts  with 
pinene  nitrosocbloride,  producing  a  well-defined  amino-oxime  by  the 
replacement  of  the  chlorine  by  the  amino-group  (Proc.,  1906,  22, 
137).  The  present  communication  deals  with  the  preparation  and 
properties  of  this  substance,  which  is  shown  to  possess  the  character 
of  a  primary  amine  as  well  as  that  of  an  oxime. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  nitrosochlorides  of  the  terpenes,  when 
treated  with  a  primary  or  set'ondary  amine,  give  rise  to  nitrolamines, 
the  chlorine  being  replaced  by  the  basic  residue  with  formation  of 
the  hydrochloride  of  the  base,  accompanied  by  resolution  of  the  bis- 
nitroso-linking  and  the  formation  of  an  ozimino-group  : 

Pinene  nitrosocbloride,  however,  is  somewhat  exceptional  in  its 
behaviour  towards  primary  and  secondary  amines  ;  towards  aliphatic 
amines  it  reacts  quite  normally,  but  with  an  aromatic  amine  such  as 
aniline,  the  elements  of  nitrosyl  chloride  are  withdrawn,  inactive  pinene 
and  auiinoazobenzene  hydrochloride  being  formed  : 

C,oH,,-NOCl  +  2C,H,-NH,  =  G^,U,,  + 

CeH5-N:N-CaH^-NHj,HCl  +  H^O. 
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The  interest  attaching  to  this  reaction  depends  on  the  demonsti'a- 
tion  that  when  nitrosyl  chloride  is  added  to  pinene  no  secondary 
reaction  takes  place  such  as  occurs  when  hydrogen  chloride  is  added 
to  the  hydrocarbon,  although  the  nitrosochloride  is  optically  inactive 
(compare  Armstrong,  Trans.,  1896,  69,  1400). 

The  production  of  the  substituted  nitrolamines  from  many  terpene 
nitrosochlorides  has  been  widely  studied  by  Wallach  and  his  co- 
workers, but  hitherto  the  original  nitrolamine  bases  themselves  have 
not  been  obtained,  except  in  the  case  of  pinole  nitrosochloride, 
[CjQHjgO'NOClJg  or  CjoHigO-NOCl,  which  gives  the  nitrolamine 
when  treated  with  alcoholic  ammonia  {Annalen,  1889,  253,  262). 
It  therefore  seemed  desirable,  particularly  in  the  case  of  pinene,  to 
obtain  the  nitrolamine  base,  because  on  reduction  one  might  expect 
to  produce  the  corresponding  diamine,  which  when  treated  with 
nitrous  acid  should  give  a  glycol  identical  with  that  obtained  by 
G.  Wagner  (Ber.,  1894,  27,  2270)  on  oxidising  the  hydrocarbon  by 
means  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  at  0°, 
whilst  if  the  glycol  could  be  obtained  with  any  degree  of  ease  it  could 
be  made  the  starting-point  for  useful  work  in  connexion  with  the 
pinene  nucleus. 

It  was  shown  in  the  case  of  the  reaction  between  the  limonene  nitroso- 
chlorides and  potassium  cyanide  that  temperature  had  a  very  marked 
influence  on  the  course  of  the  reaction  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  417); 
at  the  boiling  point  of  alcohol,  little  or  no  nitrosocyanide  was  pro- 
duced, whilst  at  about  25 — 30°  the  yield  approximated  to  30  per 
cent.  It  therefore  seemed  probable  that  the  reaction  between  pinene 
nitrosochloride  and  ammonia  might  be  influenced  in  the  same  way  ; 
this  proves  to  be  the  case,  for  when  ammonia  in  alcoholic  solution  is 
boiled  with  pinene  nitrosochloride,  hydrochloric  acid  is  withdrawn 
and  a  brown,  resinous  mass  obtained,  from  which  only  small  quantities 
of  nitrosopinene  (melting  at  131°)  could  be  extracted.  If,  however, 
the  nitrosochloride  is  ground  to  a  fine  powder  and  suspended  in 
absolute  alcohol,  concentrated  ammonia  added,  and  the  solution 
maintained  at  45°  with  occasional  shaking,  the  reaction  proceeds 
slowly,  the  nitrosochloride  disappears,  and  an  almost  colourless 
solution  is  formed,  from  which,  on  pouring  into  water,  the  nitrol- 
amine is  precipitated  in  bulky,  white  needles.  The  yield  is  almost 
quantitative,  and  the  success  of  the  operation  can  usually  be  judged 
by  the  colour  of  the  solution,  a  brown  colour  indicating  destruction 
of  the  nitrosochloride  and  a  diminished  yield  of  the  nitrolamine. 

Pinene  nitrolamine  is  amphoteric  in  character,  dissolving  readily 
either  in  dilute  caustic  alkali  or  in  dilute  acids  ;  it  possesses  the 
properties  of  a  primary  amino,  giving  rise  to  a  woll-defmed  hydro- 
chloride, oxalate,   and   platinichlorido.      The   nitrolamine   yields   an 
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unstable  t«onitrile   and   condenses   readily    with    aldehydes   to   form 
crystalline  condensation  derivative.^. 

Acetic  anhydride  gives  rise  to  a  mouoacetyl  derivative, 

^^""'^(bMeNHAc' 
which  is  soluble  in  alkalis,  but  attempts  to  prepare  a  diaoetyl  d«riT> 
ative  led  to  the  production  of  a  black  tar.     Well-defined  dibenzovl  and 
diphenylcarbamide  compounds  have,  however,  been  prepared. 

The  chief  interest  lay  in  the  aetaoD  of  radoeing  agents,  but  Liibui  to 
disappointing  results  have  been  obtained.  With  boiling  amyl  or 
ethyl  alcohol  and  sodium,  90  per  cent,  of  the  nitroUmine  was  reeoTered 
unchanged,  whilst  with  acid  reducing  agents  there  was  either  no 
reduction  or  ebe  the  umino-groups  were  eliminated,  giving  riae  to  a 
ketone  (Wallach's  pinocamphone).  Dilute  or  gladal  aeetie  add  and 
zinc  dust  had  no  effect  on  the  nitrolamine,  almost  the  whole  of  the 
substance  being  recovereil  unchanged,  but  with  aleoholie  hydrodilone 
acid  and  zinc  dust  (below  50^),  60  per  cent,  was  reeoTsred,  the 
principiil  reduction  product  being  pinocamphone,  identified  by  means 
of  its  oxime. 

C'".4rNH,  ^  •^«*-  C.H„<^  M,  +  2NH, 

This  result  agrees  with  Wallach's  observations,  who  found  that 
when  nitrosopinene  ia  reduced  with  sine  dust  and  dilute  aeetie  acid, 
the  base,  pinylamine,  is  obtained,  mixed  with  about  20  per  cent,  of 
pinocamphone  {Aniialen,  1898,  300,  287). 

The  corresponding  amiuo-oxime  of  camphor  was  prepared  by 
Lapworth  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  549),  by  the  action  of  hydroxylamine 
acetate  on  aminocamphor,  which  on  reduction  with  sodium  and 
alcohol  gives  rise  to  bornyleneiliamiue  (P.  Duden,  D.R.-P.  160103). 
The  behaviour  of  the  pinene  compound  on  reduction  emphasises  the 
difference  between  the  two  substances. 

Piuene  nitrolamine  is  optically  inactive,  as  would  be  expected,  on 
account  of  its  derivation  from  pinene  uitrosochloride. 

Experimental. 

Pinene  nitrolamine^  C,llt^<CX\.    ^-,^  • 
'"  ^CMe-r^Hj 

Twenty  grams  of  pinene  nitrosochloride  were  ground  to  a  fine 
powder  and  suspended  in  100  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol;  25  c.c.  of 
concentrated  ammonia  were  added  and  the  mixture  kept  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  45°  with  occasional  shaking.  The  nitrosochloride  gradually 
disappeared,  an  almost  colourless  solution  being  formed,  from  which, 

B    2 
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on  cooling,  there  separated  a  solid  mass  of  the  nitrolamine  mixed  with 
some  ammonium  chloride.  On  filtering,  washing  with  water,  and 
crystallising  from  hot  alcohol  a  pure  product  was  obtained.  The 
alcoholic  solution  from  the  reaction  was  poured  into  a  large  volume  of 
water,  giving  a  very  bulky  mass  of  fine  needles,  and  after  filtration 
and  recrystallisation  from  hot  alcohol  a  further  supply  of  the 
nitrolamine  was  produced  ;  this  compound,  which  crystallised  in  long, 
silky  needles,  melted  at  123 — 125°,  and  softened  at  117°.  Further 
recrystallisation  did  not  alter  the  melting  point,  but  on  fusion  gas 
was  evolved  and  the  substance  again  melted  at  129 — 131°. 

The  most  probable  explanation  appeared  to  be  the  formation  of 
nitrosopinene  (m.p.  131°)  from  the  nitrolamine  by  evolution  of 
ammonia.  On  mixing  a  small  quantity  of  the  fused  substance  with 
nitrosopinene,  the  mixture  began  to  melt  below  100°,  whilst  the 
molten  substance  itself  dissolved  completely  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  from  which  the  original  nitrolamine  melting  at  123 — 125°  was 
precipitated  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  : 

0-1111  gave  0-2548  COg  and  0-0992  H2O.     0  =  62-54;  H  =  9-92. 

0-1160     „     14-8  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  21°  and  766  mm.  N  =  14-64. 
CjoHigONg  requires  C  =  65-9  ;  H  =  9-88  ;  N  =  15-38. 
CioHigOJSTa.^HjO       „        C  =  62-82  ;  H  =  9-94 ;  N  =  14-66  per  cent. 

When  heated  in  a  dry  test-tube,  the  substance  melts  and  moisture 
collects  on  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  ;  its  direct  estimation  by  heating 
at  100°  is  frustrated  owing  to  the  fact  that  sublimation  takes  place. 
Heated  in  the  water-oven,  the  crystals  lose  their  lustre  and  trans- 
parent appearance,  becoming  quite  opaque.  At  the  surface  of  the 
layer,  small,  brilliant  plates  sublime,  and  after  the  heating  has  been 
continued  for  several  hours  and  the  product  recrystallised  from  hot 
light  petroleum,  small  tufts  of  silky  needles  are  produced  melting 
sharply  at  137°  : 

01 332  gave  0-3154  00.^  and  0-1180  HgO.     0  =  64-57;  H  =  9-84. 
OioHjgONj  requires  0  =  65-9  ;  H  =  9-88. 

The  nitrolamine  dissolves  readily  in  dilute  mineral  acids,  being 
reprecipitated  unchanged  by  ammonia  as  a  bulky  mass  of  fine  needles  ; 
it  also  dissolves  in  dilute  caustic  alkalis.  From  hot  alcohol,  chloro- 
form, or  acetic  acid  it  crystallises  in  fine,  silky  needles ;  it  is 
moderately  soluble  in  warm  benzene,  acetone,  or  light  petroleum, 
but  very  sparingly  so  in  ether.  It  is  not  readily  attacked  on  boiling 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  hydrochloride  separating  out  on 
cooling ;  prolonged  boiling,  however,  causes  elimination  of  the  oximino- 
group,  and,  on  addition  of  caustic  soda  and  Fehling's  solution,  a  red 
precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide  is  produced. 

Action  of  Bromine. — A  solution  of  the  nitrolamine  in  chloroform 
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decolorises  bromine,  and  almost  immediately  a  bulky,  white,  crystal- 
line precipitate  separates.  After  filtration  and  washing  with  a  little 
chloroform,  it  is  snow-white  and  stable  in  the  air,  but  dissolves 
completely  in  water  with  elimination  of  hydrobromic  acid  and  re- 
generation of  the  nitrolamine. 

Action  of  30  per  cent.  Aqtuotu  Alkali. — When  boiled  for  wv«r»l 
minutes,  no  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  on  dilution  and  neutralisation 
with  hydrochloric  acid  the  unchanged  nitrolamine  separates. 

Action  of  Nitrous  Acid. — 2  5  grams  of  the  nitrolamine  were  dis- 
solved in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  temperature  reduced  below 
5*^  by  the  addition  of  ice.  One  gram  of  sodium  nitrite  gradually 
added  caused  the  liquid  to  become  turbid  with  separation  of  a  yellow 
oil,  which  on  standing  became  resinous,  whilst  the  solution  developed 
a  strong  odour  of  carvone. 

Hydrochloride. — On  passing  dry  hydrogen  chloride  into  cooled 
ether  containing  the  nitrolamine  in  suspension,  the  hydrochloride 
separated  almost  immediately,  and  on  crystallisation  from  alcohol  fine, 
silky  needles  were  deposited,  which  became  discoloured  at  220°  and 
decomposed  at  235 — ^240°.  The  hydrochloride  is  also  readily  prepared 
by  the  addition  of  15  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  nitrolamine, 
when  it  partially  dissolves,  and  then  sets  to  a  hard  cake  of  the  hydro- 
chloride : 

0-3410  required  156  c.c.  3710  AgNO,.   CI-  16-34. 
03136  14-4C.C.  iVr/lOAgNO,.   Cl-16-30. 

CnHijUN^Cl  requires  Cl  =  1624  per  cent. 

Platinichloride. — Concentrated  aqueous  solutions  of  the  hydro- 
chloride and  platinic  chloride  were  mixed  together,  when  deep  orange- 
coloured  prisms  slowly  separated  ;  these  when  crystallised  from  water 
decomposed  at  185°  with  blackening  and  evolution  of  gas;  the 
substance  dissolves  very  readily  in  water  or  alcohol : 

0-2206  gave  00556  Pt.     Pt  =  2520. 

(CioHi80Nj)2,HjPtClg  requires  Pt  =  25-2  per  cent. 

Oxalate. — This  was  prepared  by  addition  of  two  molecular  proportions 
of  the  nitrolamine  to  one  of  oxalic  acid,  each  being  dissolved  in  warm 
alcohol.  A  finely-divided,  crystalline  compound  separated,  which  when 
filtered,  washed  several  times  with  cold  alcohol,  and  recrystallisedfrom 
the  hot  dilute  solvent,  yielded  flattened  prisms  melting  at  235°.  The 
oxalate  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  but  only  sparingly  so  in  hot 
alcohol : 

01488  gave  16-2  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  20°  and  765  mm.  N  =  1253. 
(CjpHj50Ng)j,HjC20^  requires  N  =  12*33  per  cent. 
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Three  grams  of  the  nitrolamine  were  gradually  added  to  10  grams 
of  acetic  anhydride,  solution  took  place  with  evolution  of  heat,  and  on 
heating  the  liquid  on  the  water-bath  it  became  light  brown  and 
somewhat  viscous.  On  pouring  into  water  an  oil  separated  which  was 
rendered  crystalline  by  addition  of  ammonia  ;  by  recrystallisation  from 
hot  alcohol,  the  acetyl  derivative  was  obtained  in  large,  transparent, 
hexagonal  prisms  melting  at  224°  with  decomposition  : 

0-1418  gave  15-6  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  20°  and  765  mm.  N  =  1265. 
CJ2H2QO2N2  requires  N=  12-50  per  cent. 

The  nitrolamine  is  soluble  in  dilute  caustic  soda,  showing  that  the 
oximino-group  has  not  been  attacked ;  it  also  dissolves  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  being  reprecipitated  on  addition  of  ammonia. 
Warm  methyl  or  ethyl  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  or  ethyl  acetate  dissolve 
the  substance  readily,  chloroform,  benzene,  or  ether  more  sparingly, 
whilst  in  light  petroleum  it  is  almost  insoluble. 

Sodium  acetate  and  acetic  anhydride  were  used  in  the  hope  of 
preparing  the  diacetyl  compound,  but  only  a  black  tar  resulted,  from 
which  no  crystallisable  material  could  be  obtained. 

,r.         7  .  ^    rx       ^C:NO-Bz 

Dwenzoylpinene  Aitrolamme,  CyHjg-^^l^  .TyjTTT>    • 

Five  grams  of  the  nitrolamine  were  dissolved  in  10  per  cent,  aqueous 
caustic  soda  and  treated  with  benzoyl  chloride  in  the  usual  manner ; 
an  oil  separated  which  soon  solidified  to  a  hard,  compact  mass.  When 
ground  with  dilute  aqueous  caustic  soda,  filtered,  washed,  and  recrys- 
tallised  from  alcohol,  tufts  of  small,  transparent  prisms  melting  at  167° 
were  deposited.  The  benzoyl  derivative  dissolves  readily  in  warm 
methyl  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  benzene,  or  chloroform,  crystallising  from 
the  solutions  in  bright  but  small,  rhombic  prisms.  In  ether  it 
dissolves  sparingly  and  is  almost  insoluble  in  light  petroleum  : 

0-1718  gave  10-8  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  155°  and  762  mm.  N  =  7-36. 
CgJTgtiOaNg  requires  N  =  7-17  per  cent. 

The  Dipfienijlc(trbami(le,C>jUy^<^^^^.^^^^^Q^^  ^^     . 

Four  grams  of  the  dry  nilrolamino  woro  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of 
warm,  dry  Ixmzene  and  5  grains  of  phonyU^iubimidn  added ;  no 
immodiato  precipitation  took  place,  but  on  cooling  an  oil   separated, 
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Addition  of  light  petroleum  caused  the  oil  to  solidify  and  precipitated 
from  the  benzene  a  finely-divided,  crystalline  powder.  The  crude 
product  separates  from  most  solvents  as  an  oil,  but  on  dissolving  in 
alcohol  and  adding  light  petroleum,  tufts  of  white,  minute  needles 
appear.  These  after  two  recrystallisations  from  hot  alcohol  yielded 
minute  needles  of  the  diphenylcarbamide  melting  at  133°  with  •volution 
of  gas : 

01264  gave  0-3178  CO.^  and  00806  11,0.     C  =  C8i)7  ;  11  =  7  U. 

01092     „     12-8  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  19°  and  777  mm.    N  =  13-75. 
Cj^HggOsN^  requires  C  -  68-6  ;  H  =  67 ;  N  -  13-33  per  cent. 
C,7H,30,N8        „       C  =  67-7;  H  =  7-6;  N-13-95 

The  pure  compound  is  only  s|taringly  soluble  in  cold  solvents,  but 
dissolves  in  hot  methyl  or  ethyl  alcohol,  chloroform,  or  ac«tie  acid.  It 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  benzene  and  almost  insoluble  in  light 
petroleum.  As  indicated  by  the  analysis  two  molecular  proportions  of 
the  carbimide  combine  with  one  of  the  nitrolamine. 

x:noh 

Benzi/lidenejiinene  Nitrolamine,  CyHij^I        xr-ncr  n  tt  * 

Five  grams  of  the  nitrolamine  were  dis8olve<l  in  25  c.c.  of  absolute 
alcohol  and  3  grams  of  benzaldehyde  added,  when  the  contents  of  the 
flask  solidified  to  a  hard,  crystalline  cake  with  considerable  evolution  of 
heat.  The  reaction  was  completed  by  heating  the  flask  on  the 
water- bath  for  three  hours  under  a  reflux  condenser;  on  cooling, 
a  compact  mass  of  colourless,  prismatic  needles  separated  which, 
when  filtered,  washed  with  a  little  cold  alcohol,  and  recrystallised 
twice  from  the  hot  solvent,  furnished  aggregates  of  prisms  melting 
at  162°: 

01424  gave  0-3924  CO^  and  01088  H,0.     C  =  7515  ;  H-8-48. 

01680  gave  154  cc.  moist  nitrogen  at  19'' and  765  mm.  N=-  1060. 
Cj^Hj^ONo  requires  C  =  7555  ;  H  =  814  per  cent. 

The  compound  dissolves  readily  in  warm  alcohol,  chloroform, 
benzene,  or  ether,  crystallising  in  tufts  of  elongated  prisms.  It 
dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  light  petroleum,  but  from  the  hot  solution 
it  is  deposited  as  a  bulky  mass  of  fine  needles.  Aqueous  caustic 
soda  and  dilute  acids  dissolve  it  sparingly,  and  on  boiling  with  the 
latter,  benzaldehyde  is  regenerated,  whilst  if  ammonia  is  added  to  the 
solution  the  amino-oxime  mixed  with  benzaldehyde  is  precipitated. 

C'NOH 
Salicylulenepu^.,^  Xitrolamine,  C,H,,<V;^^.^.^^,^^^^.^^. 

Three  grams  of  the  nitrolamine  were  dissolved  in  15  c.c.  of  alcohol, 
and  2  grams  of  salicylaldehyde  added  ;  after  heating  on  the  water- 
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bath  a  bright  yellow  colour  was  developed,  and  on  pouring  the 
solution  into  water  a  yellow  oil  was  precipitated,  which  solidified  in 
the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  to  a  hard,  crystalline  mass.  After 
being  washed  with  cold  alcohol  and  twice  recrystallised  from  the 
hot  solvent,  bright,  transparent  sulphur-yellow  prisms,  melting  sharply 
at  128°,  were  obtained  : 

0"1646  gave  14-4  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  22°  and  765  mm.  N  =  9'98. 
CiyHggOgNj  requires  N  =  9'79  per  cent. 

The  substance  dissolves  readily  in  methyl  or  ethyl  alcohols,  giving 
pale  yellow  solutions,  addition  of  ferric  chloride  producing  a  deep, 
purple-red  coloration.  Cold  chloroform  dissolves  it  readily,  but  the 
nitrolamine  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  light  petroleum  in 
small  clusters  of  bright  yellow,  four-sided  prisms.  It  crystallises 
also  from  hot  light  petroleum  in  clusters  of  prisms,  but  dissolves  to  a 
greater  extent  in  cold  ether  or  acetic  acid.  Dilute  caustic  alkalis 
dissolve  the  substance  readily,  forming  yellow  solutions,  from  which  it 
is  precipitated  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  redissolving  in  excess  of  the 
acid. 

CNOTT 
Furfurylidene  Pinene  Nitrolamine,  CyHj^-^C^ JL,*      ^-r.^-ri  <-.  tt  r^ 

CMe'JS  .C-tL'O^-UgO. 

Three  grams  of  the  nitrolamine  were  dissolved  in  15  c.c.  of  absolute 
alcohol  and  2  grams  of  furfuraldehyde  added  ;  condensation  does  not 
take  place  readily  in  the  cold,  but  when  heated  for  three  hours  the 
liquid  became  dark  coloured,  and  when  poured  into  water  there  was 
precipitated  a  brown,  crystalline  condensation  product,  which  after 
three  recrystallisations  from  hot  alcohol  became  quite  colourless, 
crystallising  in  small,  well-defined  cubes  melting  at  164°  and  re- 
melting  at  the  same  temperature  : 

0-1262  gave  12-2  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  22-5  and  764  mm.  N=  10-97. 
^15-^20^2^2  requires  N=  10-76  per  cent. 

The  substance  dissolves  readily  in  hot  methyl  or  ethyl  alcohols, 
benzene,  ether,  or  chloroform,  being  precipitated  from  the  latter  by 
light  petroleum  in  clusters  of  prismatic  needles  ;  it  dissolves  sparingly 
in  hot  light  petroleum,  crystallising  therefrom  in  needles. 


Action  of  CJdoroform  and  Caustic  Potash. 

Ten  grams  of  the  dry  nitrolamine  were  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of 
20  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol  and  20  c.c.  of  chloroform  ;  15  grams  of 
caustic  potash  dissolved  in  40  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol  and  a  little  water 
were  then  added  to  the  solution.  Reaction  took  place  in  the  cold 
with  considerable  development  of  heat,  precipitation  of  a  bulky  mass 
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of  potassium  chloride  and  production  of  a  deep  red  colour  in  the 
solution.  The  liquid  was  then  heated  for  half  an  hour  on  the  water- 
bath,  cooled,  and  filtered  from  the  potassium  chloride.  It  had  the 
characteristically  nauseous  odour  of  an  wonitrile,  and  when  rapidly 
evaporated  gave  a  dark  coloured  oil,  which  deoompoced  on  addition  of 
water,  yielding  a  dark  coloured  but  crystalline  man  of  th«  nitrolamine. 
Potassium  formate  was  recognised  in  the  aqueous  liquid  after  eTapor* 
ation. 

Action  qf  Rmimemg  Agtmts, 

(1)  A  Ikaline  Reducing  Agmtt.  — ^Ten  gram*  of  tho  nitrolamins  were  dia- 

solved  in  150  c.c.  of  amyl  alcohol,  heated  to  boiling,  and  10  grams  of 
sodium  added  gradually.  The  solution  became  yellow  and  small 
quantities  of  ammonia  were  liberated  ;  on  dilution  with  watar  and 
acidification  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  the  liquid  separatad 
into  two  layers,  from  which  the  amyl  alcohol  was  removed  bj  a 
current  of  stesim.  l^e  acid  liquid  was  then  cooled  and  ooneentrated 
ammonia  added,  when  a  small  quantity  of  oily  liquid  having  an  odoarof 
cymene  separated,  together  with  a  very  bulky  mass  of  the  unchanged 
nitrolamine,  which  when  dry  weighed  9  grams.  Similar  results  were 
obtained  by  the  use  of  boiling  ethyl  alcohol  and  sodium. 

(2)  Acid  Neducing  Ag«nt$. — Dilute  or  glacial  acetic  acid  and  sine 
dust  left  the  nitrolamine  unattacked,  so  that  the  action  of  alcoholic 
hydrochloric  acid  was  tried.  Twenty  grams  of  the  nitrolamine  were 
added  to  a  mixture  of  50  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol  and  150  c.c.  of 
alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  solution  became  semi-solid  owing  to 
the  separation  of  the  hydrochloride.  Twenty  grams  of  zinc  dust  were 
then  gradually  added  and  the  temperature  kept  below  bOP.  The 
solution  soon  became  clear  and,  after  standing  for  four  hours,  the 
acid  was  partially  neutralised  with  caustic  soda  and  the  alcohol  driven 
off  with  a  current  of  steam.  On  evaporation,  the  distillate  gave  an  oil 
having  a  strong  odour  of  peppermint  and  weighing  3  grams.  In 
order  to  prepare  the  oxime,  the  oil  was  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  alcohol 
and  heated  with  2  grams  of  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  and  06  gram 
of  caustic  potash  in  a  reflux  apparatus  for  several  hours  ;  on  pouring  the 
solution  iuto  water,  an  oil  separated,  which  crystallised  on  addition 
of  ice,  and  when  recrystallised  from  alcohol  the  oxime  melted  at  SG"* 
(Wallach  gives  86 — 87°  for  the  oxime  of  pinocamphone).  The  liquid 
left  in  the  distilling  flask  was  made  alkaline  with  caustic  soda,  when 
a  strong  basic  odour  was  developed  and  ammonia  was  evolved.  After 
passing  steam  through  the  liquid,  a  very  small  quantity  of  a  basic  oil 
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was  obtained,  but  has  not  yet  been  identified  ;  acidification  of  the 
liquid  in  the  distilling  flask  and  subsequent  addition  of  ammonia  gave 
a  bulky,  white  precipitate  of  the  unchanged  nitrolamine  which  weighed 
nearly  12  grams. 

Royal  College  of  Science,  London, 
South  Kensington,  S.W. 


II. — A  pseudo- Semicm^hazide  from  Pinene. 

By  Frederick  Peacock  Leach. 

Tub  reaction  between  pinene  nitrosochloride  and  potassium  cyanate 
does  not,  as  one  might  expect,  lead  to  the  production  of  a  carbimide 
by  the  replacement  of  the  chlorine  by  the  -NICIO  group,  but  instead 
gives  rise  to  a  somewhat  complex  ring  compound  having  the  empirical 
formula  C^gH^^OgNg.  Interaction  between  the  nitrosochloride  and 
potassium  cyanate  takes  place  quite  readily  in  alcoholic  solution  at 
45 — 50°,  two  molecular  proportions  of  the  cyanate  reacting  with  one 
of  the  nitrosochloride. 

The  constitution  of  the  new  compound  is  probably  best  expressed 
by  the  formula 

n  XT   ^9=^0— CO.    ^„ 

^7^i2<(^Me-NH-CO>^^' 
or  one  of  the  tautomeric  forms, 

_,„    .c:no-c(ohv    _     ,  ^„     c==NO — co.  „ 

^^^i2<CMe.NH.C0>^  ^^^   ^^^^2<6Me-NH.C(OH)>^' 
This  conclusion  has  been  reached  by  considering  the  following  ex- 
perimental evidence : 

(1)  The  substance  behaves  like  an  imide,  having  a  feebly  acidic 
character,  dissolving  in  caustic  alkalis,  and  giving  alkali  salts  like 
succinimide  or  phthalimide. 

(2)  When  reduced  by  dilute  acetic  acid  and  zinc  dust  it  loses  carbon 
dioxide  and  ammonia,  owing  to  liberation  of  cyanic  acid,  and  a  very 
stable  /)«eM<Zocarbamide  is  formed  : 

ri^::;]0'(-) — no 

(3)  Warm  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  hydrolyses  the  imide  and  the 
ring  iiridcrgooa  disruption  ;  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia  are  liberated 
and  pinoDu  nitrolamine  js  formed  : 
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^'"-<&e'?^0>''"^2«.«- 


^H"<?irNH/^«^' +  ''=•• 


The  mechanism  )>y  which  the  seven-membered  ring  is  {wodaoed  from 
the  nitrosochloride  has  not  been  fully  explained,  but  there  seems  oo 
doubt  that  the  condensation  i£  brought  about  in  some  way  by  free 
cyanic  acid,  which  can  be  recognised  in  the  liquid  by  means  of  the 
cobalt  acetate  test.  The  most  probable  explanation  depends  on  the 
resolution  of  the  bimolecular  nitrosochloride  into  the  unimolecular 
(oximino)  form,  and  replacement  of  the  chlorine  by  the  group 
-N!C!0  ;  interaction  of  the  free  cyanic  acid  with  the  oximino-group 
would  give  a  carbamic  derivative  of  the  oxime,  which  then  andflrgow 
rearrangement,  forming  the  complex  imide  : 

x:noh  xino-co-nh, 

^^"i'<CMeCl    ~^  ^'""<CMe-N:c:0        ^ 

This  new  compound  is  exceedingly  stable  towards  oxidising  agents. 
Whilst  pinene  and  its  compounds  are,  generally  speaking,  readily 
oxidised  or  altogether  destroyed  by  nitric  acid,  the  new  compound  can 
bo  boiled  with  concentrateii  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1  '42),  and  on  dilution 
with  water  crystallises  in  needles.  In  a  similar  manaer,  when  dis- 
solved in  cold  alkali  and  treated  with  alkaline  hypolnromite,  the 
unchanged  substance  is  precipitated  from  the  solution. 

Towards  reducing  agents  the  substance  is  very  sensitive,  and  as 
already  pointed  out  it  gives  rise  by  the  action  of  zinc  and  dilute  acetic 
acid  to  a  /iMiMiocarbamide  from  which  the  corresponding  nitroso-^- 
carbamide  and  psetM/osemicarbazide  have  been  obtained.  These  sub- 
stances have  a  close  relationship  to  the  corresponding  derivatives  of 
camphor,  recently  isolated  and  examined  by  Forster  and  Fierz  (Trans., 
1905,87,  110  and  722): 

Pinyl-)f-carbauiide.  Camphoiyl-^^carbamide. 

The  p»euJocarbamide  from  pinene  possesses  a  very  stable  ring 
structure,  for  it  sublimes  unchanged  at  224*^  and  is  scarcely  acted 
on  by  hot  30  per  cent,  caustic  potash  or  dilute  acids.  The  camphoryl 
compound  possesses  a  labile  hydrogen  atom,  owing  to  which  the  ring 
can  be  opened  by  dilute  acids,  giving  the  carbamide  of  aminocamphor, 
from  which  alkalis  regenerate  the  /»«t«Jocarbamide. 

The   action  of  nitrous  acid  on  the  ^^eWocarbamide  from  pinene 
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gives   rise   to   a   nitroso-derivative,  crystallising  in  beautiful  yellow 
plates  with  a  delicate  pink  lustre. 

The  stable  nature  of  the  ring  in  the  pseudoca,rha,m.idQ  makes  it 
difficult  to  determine  the  position  taken  up  by  the  nitroso-group  :  for 
the  present,  therefore,  it  is  not  possible  to  decide  between  the 
formulae 

CrH,,<AS'^^^?^>CO  and  C,H,,<V^~~™>CO. 

A  similar  uncertainty  exists  in  the  case  of  the  psewcZosemicarbazide. 

Although  remaining  unchanged  in  the  dark  the  nitroso-i/^-carbamide 
when  exposed  to  light  undergoes  a  series  of  interesting  changes  :  in 
sunlight  the  colour  changes  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  from  the 
characteristic  yellow  with  pink  reflex  to  a  bright  green,  whilst  after 
some  hours  the  green  begins  to  fade  and  is  followed  by  a  dull  yellow 
colour,  further  exposure  causing  no  alteration ;  besides  change  of 
colour  the  crystals  become  opaque  and  "pitted"  on  the  surface  owing 
to  escape  of  gas.  This  change,  which  is  accompanied  by  decrease  of 
fusibility,  has  been  proved  to  be  due  to  the  elimination  of  the  nitroso- 
group,  with  the  regeneration  of  the  /)sew(iocarbamide.  The  readiness 
with  which  the  nitroso-group  is  detached  appears  from  the  fact,  that  if 
a  few  crystals  of  the  nitroso-compound  are  placed  in  a  test-tube  with 
a  little  potassium  iodide  and  starch  solution,  and  one  drop  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  is  added,  the  blue  colour  due  to  the  liberation  of  iodine 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes. 

Cazeneuve  (Compt.  rend.,  1889,  109,  185)  noticed  somewhat  similar 
changes  of  colour  in  the  case  of  nitrosocamphor  (compare  Claisen  and 
Manasse,  Annalen,  1893,  274,  72) : 

C,H,4^3>C0  +  H,0  =   0,H,4™>C0  +  HN0,. 

The  introduction  of  the  nitroso-group  into  the  />«eMc?ocarbamide 
renders  the  product  soluble  in  dilute  caustic  soda,  from  which  the 
sodium  salt  is  precipitated  on  further  addition  of  cold  concentrated 
caustic  soda ;  if,  however,  the  solution  is  heated,  decomposition  takes 
place,  gas  being  evolved  and  an  oil  having  a  camphoraceous  odour  being 
produced.     The  products  of  the  reaction  are  still  under  investigation. 

The  reduction  of  the  nitroso-i/r-carbamide  gives  rise  to  a  crystalline 
/jgewcZosemicarbazide  : 

The  tendency,  however,  for  the  nitroso-group  to  become  eliminated  as 
ammonia  is  very  considerable,  and  unless  the  conditions  given  for  the 
propaiution  of  the  /?sewcZosomicarbazide  are  adhered  to,  a  product  is 
obtained  which  is  very  difficult  to  purify. 
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The  new  base  resembles  seinicarbazide  itself  in  combining  with  great 
1  oadiuess  with  aldehydes  and  ketones  to  form  the  eorrf  ponding pmudo- 
seuiicarbazones ;  with  acetone,  however,  no  conJenMtloo  prodoet  hM 
Ijeeu  obtained.  The  quinone-^-seinicarb*iono  crjtUXUaM  in  bright 
yellow  needles  and  contains  one  molecule  of  water  of  crystallisation, 
which  it  loses  at  100^;  products  obtained  by  condensation  of  the 
/^xeWosemicarbazide  with  aldehjdee,  however,  are  fre«  from  tolvaDt. 
The  hydrochloride  of  the  base  when  heated  with  nitrous  acid  at  0^ 
regenerates  the  />«tfU(/ocarbamide,  and  if  excess  of  hydrochloric  aeid 
is  present,  the  nitroso-^-carbamide  ia  obt*ined,  owing  to  the  actioo  of 
the  nitrous  acid  on  the  ptMMioearbamido. 

The  reaction  is  mo&t  probably  expr eased  as  follows : 

(II)  c,h„<^^~!5h>"^*"^°'- 

This  observation  is  in  agreement  with  that  of  Emil  ^aelMr 
(Annalen,  1877,  100,  158),  who  found  that  when  sodium  nitrite  aetad 
on  phenylmethylhydrazine  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  the  nitroso- 
oompound  of  pheuylmethylamine  was  obtained, 

CaH5(CH,)N-NH,  +  2HN0, »  C,H,(CH,)NNO  +  2H,0  +  N,0, 
this  action  doubtless  also  takes  place  in  two  stages. 

The  behaviour  of  the  eamphoryl-^semicarbaside  (Forster  and  Fiera, 
Trans.,  1905,  87,  826)  resembles  that  of  the  pinene  oompoond,  if  the 
reaction  is  carried  out  in  acetic  acid  solution,  when  the  p»«udo- 
earbamide  is  obtained,  but  excess  of  sodium  nitrite  does  not  yield  the 
uitroso-i/^'Carbamide  ;  it  differs,  however,  in  the  fact  that  when  the 
nitrate  of  the  eamphoryl-i/i-semicarbazide  is  treated  with  nitrous  acid 
the  ring  undergoes  disruption,  with  the  formation  of  camphoryl 
azoimide. 

The  compounds  of  pinene  described  in  this  paper  are  optically 
inactive. 

EXPSBIMENTAL. 

The  most  satisfactory  method  of  obtaining  this  compound  is  to  treat 
the  nitrosochloride  of  pinene  in   quantities  of   20  grams  at  a  time, 
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larger  quantities  cause  the  formation  of  more  resinous  matter. 
Twenty  grams  of  freshly  prepared  pinene  nitrosochloride  were  ground 
to  a  fine  powder  with  18  grams  of  potassium  cyanate  and  the  mixture 
added  to  150  c.c.  of  rectified  spirit,  the  whole  being  shaken  from  time 
to  time.  In  the  cold,  the  reaction  proceeds  very  slowly,  but  on 
allowing  to  stand  at  45 — 50°  the  nitrosochloride  gradually  disappeared 
and  potassium  chloride  was  precipitated  along  with  a  quantity  of 
small,  hard  crystals  of  the  imide,  which  is  only  very  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  alcohol ;  the  solution  developed  a  pale  yellow  colour,  owing  to 
the  formation  of  a  certain  amount  of  a  yellow,  resinous  oil,  and  in 
about  four  days  the  whole  of  the  nitrosochloride  had  disappeared ; 
sufiicient  water  was  added  to  dissolve  the  potassium  chloride  and 
on  filtering  there  was  left  an  almost  pure  residue  of  the  new  compound, 
which  after  two  recrystallisations  from  hot  alcohol  was  quite  pure.  On 
pouring  the  alcoholic  solution  into  a  large  volume  of  water  a  yellowish- 
white,  bulky  solid,  mixed  with  small  quantities  of  oily  matter  and  re- 
generated pinene, was  precipitated,  from  which  after  filtering,  drying,  and 
extracting,  with  light  petroleum,  the  crude  imide  was  obtained.  The 
light  petroleum,  on  evaporation,  left  a  brown,  resinous  oil  having  an 
odour  of  turpentine,  and  after  some  time  crystals  were  deposited,  which 
when  recrystallised  twice  from  alcohol  melted  at  131°  and  gave  no  de- 
pression when  mixed  with  nitrosopinene.  From  100  grams  of  pinene 
nitrosochloride,  70  grams  of  the  crude  imide  were  obtained.  The 
imide  dissolves  moderately  in  hot  alcohol,  crystallising  in  rosettes  of 
hard  prisms  having  the  appearance  of  truncated  octahedra,  and  after 
two  recrystallisations  the  substance  is  quite  colourless  and  melts  at 
238 — 240°  with  some  previous  discoloration.  In  cold  solvents  the  new 
compouod  is  only  very  sparingly  soluble,  but  crystallises  from  hot, 
dilute  acetic  acid  in  prismatic  needles,  from  hot  methyl  alcohol  in 
small  prisms,  and  from  hot  water,  in  which  it  is  only  slightly  soluble, 
in  needles  ;  in  basic  solvents  such  as  aniline  or  pyridine,  the  imide  is 
readily  soluble : 

01 139  gave  02388  CO^  and  0-0704  Up.  0  =  57-18;  H  =  6-96. 
0-1326  „  0-2788  OO2  „  00843  HgO.  0  =  5734 ;  H  =  7-06. 
0-1226     „     18-2  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  19°  and  766  mm.  N=  17-19. 

Ci2ni703N3  requires  0  =  5737  ;  H  =  677  ;  N  =  16-73  per  cent. 

Cj^H.gOaNa      „         0  =  5714 ;  H  =  7-14 ;  N  =  16-66    „       „ 

When  boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  the 
substance  is  not  changed  and  the  solution  when  made  alkaline  does 
not  reduce  Fehling's  solution  ;  prolonged  boiling,  however,  with  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  it,  giving  oily  products,  and 
the  solution  yields  a  rod  precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide  on  addition  of 
Folding's  solution  and  caustic  alkali. 
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Action  of  Nitric  Acid. — The  imide  dissolves  readily  in  cold 
concentrated  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*42),  forming  a  colourless  liquid  with 
but  Blight  developnient  of  heat ;  the  liquid  on  boiling  becomes  yellow 
and  a  reaction  appears  to  take  place  with  evolution  of  red  fumes : 
addition  of  water,  however,  precipitates  the  unchanged  imide  in  tine 
needles.  This  behaviour  is  remarkable  in  a  pinene  derivative  and 
supports  the  view  that  the  substance  is  a  ureide  or  ring  eompound  of 
a  very  stable  nature. 

rotassium  Salt. — 2*5  grams  of  the  imide  were  ground  to  a  fine 
powder  and  mixed  with  15  c.c.  of  cold  alcohol,  0*6  gram  of  oaualie 
potash  dissolved  in  the  smallest  quantity  of  water  was  then  added  ;  Um 
imide  dissolved  and  almost  immediately  a  solid,  white  mass  of  th« 
potassium  salt  was  precipitated,  which,  after  filtering  and  washing 
with  a  little  absolute  alcohol,  was  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol  and  re- 
precipitated  by  addition  of  dry  ether : 

0-5855  gave  01737  K^O^.     K- 13-31. 

Cj.jHj,0,NgK  requires  K  =  13*49  per  cent. 

The  potassium  salt  is  extremely  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  whan 
carbon  dioxide  is  passed  into  the  solution  the  imide  is  precipitated  as 
a  very  bulky  mass  of  fine  needles ;  exposure  to  air  causes  the  salt  to 
decom{>06e  slowly  owing  to  the  action  of  moisture  and  carbon  dioxidau 
It  dissolves  readily  in  warm  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallises  in  large, 
rhombic  prisms,  but  is  insoluble  in  dry  ether. 

«SW(um  Salt. — This  is  prepared  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  potaasium 
salt ;  it  differs,  however,  in  being  more  soluble  in  cold  aloohoL  Addition 
of  dry  ether  precipitates  it  in  white  and  somewhat  opaque  needles. 

Action  of  Alkali. — The  imide  dissolves  very  readily  in  dilute  aqueous 
caustic  alkalis,  being  reprecipitated  by  addition  of  ddute  acids;  if, 
howeyer,  the  substance  is  boiled  with  30  per  cent,  aqueous  caustic 
potash,  the  liquid  acquires  a  red  colour  and  evolves  ammonia.  During 
the  course  of  the  reaction  a  crystalline  deposit  appeared  in  the  con- 
denser and  proved  to  be  nitrosopinene  (m.  p.  131  ) ;  after  the  evolution 
of  ammonia  had  ceased  the  liquid  was  diluted  with  water  and  acidified 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  when  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  and  the 
separation  of  crystalline  matter  took  place ;  the  latter  after  recrystal- 
lisation  yielded  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitrosopinene : 


Conversion  into  Pinene  Xitrolamine,  C-jH^^K!^' 


:noh 

i!MeNH,' 

Five  grams  of  the  imide  were  added  gradually  to  20  c.c.  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  when  considerable  development  of  heat  occurred, 
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and  a  colourless  solution  was  formed ;  on  heating  to  85°,  effervescence 
took  place  with  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  and  formation  of  ammonium 
sulphate,  the  liquid  became  pale  yellow  and  finally  red.  After  the 
evolution  of  gas  had  ceased,  the  liquid  was  cooled  and  poured  on  to 
crushed  ice,  yielding  a  clear  solution.  Addition  of  aqueous  caustic 
soda  gave  a  crystalline  precipitate  which  immediately  dissolved  in 
excess  of  the  alkali,  and  the  colour  of  the  solution  changed  from  red 
to  yellow ;  carbon  dioxide  changed  the  colour  to  red  again  and  pre- 
cipitated a  crystalline  deposit  of  fine  needles,  which,  when  filtered 
and  recrystallised  from  alcohol,  softened  at  118°  and  melted  at  123° 
with  evolution  of  gas.  Further  recrystallisation  did  not  alter  the 
melting  point,  and  the  substance  remelted  at  129 — 131°,  behaving 
exactly  like  pinene  nitrolamine  : 

0-1800  gave  24-0  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  20°  and  772  mm.  N  =  15.50. 
C^gH^gONg  requires  N=  15  "38  per  cent. 

When  mixed  with  pinene  nitrolamine,  obtained  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  pinene  nitrosochloride  (see  preceding  paper,  page  4), 
no  depression  of  the  melting  point  took  place.  It  forms  a  hydro- 
chloride identical  with  that  of  pinene  nitrolamine,  and  therefore  its 
identity  is  established  : 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  free  nitrogen  was  eliminated  during 
the  reaction  between  the  sulphuric  acid  and  imide,  a  weighed  quantity 
of  the  latter  was  placed  in  a  small  flask  attached  to  a  carbon  dioxide 
apparatus  and  a  nitrometer  in  the  usual  manner,  when  it  was  found 
that  the  whole  of  the  gas  expelled  on  warming  the  flask  to  100°  was 
absorbed  by  the  caustic  potash  in  the  nitrometer,  and  on  adding 
caustic  potash  to  the  diluted  sulphuric  acid  solution  in  the  flask, 
ammonia  was  evolved. 

Pinyl-xli-carhamide,  OyH^g^C^I  ]^C0, 

Twenty  grams  of  the  imide  were  powdered  and  suspended  in  a 
mixture  of  75  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  40  c.c.  of  water,  35 
grams  of  zinc  dust  were  gradually  added  to  the  pasty  liquid,  and 
the  mixture  shaken  from  time  to  time,  the  temperature  not  being 
allowed  to  rise  above  50°.  In  a  short  time  the  liquid  became  frothy, 
owing  to  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  had  an  odour  recalling 
that  of  an  tsocyanate.  The  eliminatioii  of  ammonia  took  place 
bimultaueously,  and  was  detected  by  addition  of  caustic  alkali  to  a 
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small  portion  of  the  solution.  When  the  liquid  had  become  quite  clear, 
it  was  heated  on  the  water- bath  for  an  hour,  and  on  adding  ammonia, 
a  bulky,  white  precipitate  of  souill  needles,  mixed  with  aome  0U7 
matter,  was  obtained,  which  when  filtered  and  dried  gave  a  pale 
browrx  product  with  an  odour  of  pepp-rmint,  due  no  doubt  to  the 
formation  of  small  quantities  of  the  ketone  (Wallach's  piuocamphone). 

From  100  gi-ams  of  the  imide,  60  grams  of  the  crude,  dry  pinjl-^ 
carbamide  were  obtained,  giving,  after  recrystalliaation  from  hot  dilute 
alcohol,  aggregates  of  colourlens  but  almost  opaque  prismatic  needles 
melting  at  224°  without  deoompoeition.  The  eryaUla  when  deposited 
from  the  solution  were  transparent,  but  after  separating  and  drying 
in  the  desiccator  became  opaque,  probably  due  to  leas  of  solvent  of 
crystallisation  : 

0  1121  gave  02782  CO,  and  00940  H,0.     C^ 67*67;  H-9-S1. 

01 798    „     22-6  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  17^  and  758  mm.   N-  14*61. 
CnH,«ON,  reiiuire8C-6804;  H-9-26;  N -  1 4  43  per eeafc. 

The  fjseuducarh&mide  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  water,  methyl  aleohol 
or  acetic  acid,  sparingly  so  in  chloroform  or  ether,  whilst  in  light 
petroleum  it  is  almost  insoluble.  Cold  concentrated  sulphuric  add 
dissolves  the  /weiMJocarbamide,  which  is  reprecipitated  by  *min«*"^ 
When  heated  with  30  per  cent,  aqueous  caustic  potash  no  ammonia 
was  evolved,  the  substance  appearing  quite  unchanged.  The  very 
stable  nature  of  the  /iMuJocarbamide  is  further  emphasised  by  the 
fait  that,  when  heat«d  in  a  dry  test-tube,  it  sublimes  and  condensee 
in  simiU  leaflets  on  the  sides  of  the  tube. 

RedMction  qf  the  Imide  by  Ulacial  Acetic  Acid  and  Zinc. 

In  the  first  experiments  on  the  reduction  of  the  imide  it  was 
noticed  that  if  glacial  acetic  acid  and  zinc  dust  were  used,  a  white, 
crystalline,  but  very  insoluble  compound  separated  from  the  liquid, 
and  although  a  certain  amount  of  the  /iseut/ocarbamide  was  produced, 
it  was  largely  contaminated  with  this  insoluble  subotance.  Thirty 
grams  of  Mie  imide  were  suspended  in  2U0  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid 
and  40  grams  of  zinc  dust  gradually  added  with  shaking ;  after  a  short 
time  an  almost  clear  solution  resulted,  and  the  reaction  was  com- 
pleted by  heating  for  several  hours  on  the  water-bath.  Water  was 
then  added  to  dissolve  zinc  acetate,  and  the  liquid  on  being  decanted 
from  the  zinc  residues  contained  the  insoluble  matter  in  suspension; 
after  filtration  and  washing  with  water,  a  colourless,  crystalline  com- 
pound was  left  which  was  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol  or  other  solvents, 
except  hot  acetic  acid,  from  which  it  crystallised  on  cooling  in  small, 
hard  prisms  which  did  not  melt  below  300°. 

The  filtered  liquid  when  poured  into  water  gave  a  further  quantity 
VOL,   XCL  O 
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of  the  insoluble  substance,  and  after  filtration  and  addition  of  ammonia 
a  crystalline  deposit  of  the  pseuclocB.vha,mide  was  obtained  : 

0-1282  gave  0-3000  COg  and  0-1026  H2O.     0  =  6382;  H  =  8-89. 

0-1418  „  15-7  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  19°  and  753  mm.  N  =  12-59. 
C12H20O2N2  requires  C  =  64-28  ;  H  =  8-92  ;  N  =  12-50  per  cent. 

When  this  substance  was  heated  in  the  water-oven,  acetic  acid  was 
given  off,  and  after  being  dried  at  100°  it  lost  10  per  cent,  of  its 
weight ;  the  whole  of  the  acetic  acid,  however,  was  not  evolved, 
because  on  warming  a  small  portion  of  the  dried  substance  in  a  test- 
tube  the  pungent  and  characteristic  odour  was  noticed. 

This  compound  is  insoluble  in  dilute  acids  and  alkalis,  but  dissolves 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  and  on  dilution  is  precipitated 
unchanged.  Reduction  of  the  imide  by  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid  and 
zinc  dust  also  yielded  small  quantities  of  the  same  insoluble  com- 
pound, and  it  is  hoped  that  further  investigation  will  elucidate  its 
constitution. 

Ftnylnitroso-\l/-carbamide,  CyH,  „<  1 , ,       ^^  '  >C0. 
^  ^    '''^CMe — NH-^ 

Twenty  grams  of  the  pseudocurhsimide  were  made  into  a  paste  with 
water  and  mixed  with  200  c.c.  of  water  and  20  c.c.  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  liquid  was  cooled  to  0°  by  the  addition  of  crushed 
ice,  and  10  grams  of  sodium  nitrite  added  in  small  portions  at  a  time 
with  stirring.  The  pseudocarhsimide  was  rapidly  attacked,  and  a  pale 
yellow,  bulky  solid  was  precipitated ;  after  standing  for  an  hour  the 
liquid  was  filtered,  when  1 9  grams  of  a  bright  sulphur-yellow  nitroso- 
compound  were  obtained  which  crystallised  from  alcohol  in  small, 
yellow,  hexagonal  plates  with  a  distinct  red  lustre  when  viewed  by 
reflected  light : 

0-1127  gave  0-2436  COg  and  0-0798  H2O.     C  =  58-95  ;  H  =  7-86. 

01072  „  17-4  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  17°  and  754  mm.  N=  18-68. 
CiiHiyOgNg  requires  0  =  59*19;  H  =  7-62;  N  =  18-83  per  cent. 

The  nitroso-i/r-carbamide  gives  the  Liebermann  reaction  in  all  its 
stages,  but  so  far  its  action  towards  aniline  has  not  been  studied  ;  it  is 
readily  soluble  in  methyl  or  ethyl  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallises  in 
plates ;  it  dissolves  in  chloroform  or  acetic  acid,  being  precipitated  from 
the  former  by  light  petroleum  in  clusters  of  needles ;  in  warm  benzene 
it  is  only  moderately  soluble,  and  very  sparingly  so  in  light  petroleum. 

Action  of  Caustic  Alkali. — The  nitroso-i/^-carbamide  dissolves  in 
10  per  cent,  alkali,  giving  a  colourless  solution,  and  on  addition  of  a 
concentrated  solution  of  the  alkali  the  sodium  salt  is  precipitated  in 
pearly  loaves,  which,  after  filtration,  washing  with  a  little  alcohol,  and 
dryiijg  on  a  porous  plate,  yield  a  colourless  but  impure  substance.     If, 
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however,  the  nitroso-compound  is  warmed  with  25  per  cent,  aqueous 
caustic  Koda  it  {mrtially  dissolves,  and  on  further  WArming  a  yellow  oil 
appears  with  evolution  of  gas ;  the  liquid  lias  a  osmphoraeeoos  odour, 
and  on  cooling  yields  a  semi-solid,  crystalline  mass ;  addition  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  with  a  few  drops  of  starch  and  potassium  iodide  soluikm 
gives  an  intense  blue  colour,  showing  that  nitrous  acid  has  been  with- 
drawn from  the  nitroso-i/'-carbamide.  The  iovestigatioa  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  reaction  is  not  yet  complete. 


Aelion  of  Ltghi  &h  IAs  yUrmo^- 

When  freshly  prepared  the  nitroso-oompoand  u  yellow  with  a 
delicate  pink  rellex ;  it  was  noticed,  however,  that  if  left  expoeed  to 
light  and  air  the  crystals  sooo  developed  a  bright  green  colour.  Some 
experiments  were  therefore  made  in  ordmr  to  aseertaia  to  what  eenee 
this  change  of  colour  is  due.  When  the  nitroeo-^-carbamide  is 
spread  out  in  a  thin  layer  on  a  flat-bottomed  dish,  covered  with  a 
clock  glass,  and  exposed  to  sunlight,  the  colour  of  the  erjstals 
changes  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  to  a  bright,  opalescent  green 
and  after  some  time  to  a  deeper  tint ;  examined  by  the  lens,  the 
surface  of  the  crystals  apj>ears  quite  bright  and  the  colouring  uniform, 
but  after  exposure  for  some  hours  the  green  tint  begins  to  fade  and 
the  surface  becomes  white  and  opaque.  The  crystals  lose  their  trane- 
ptirent  character  and  finally,  after  about  a  week's  exposure,  they 
become  dull  yellow,  further  exposure  causing  no  altoration. 

The  melting  point  of  the  pure  nitroso-^Msarbamide  is  161°,  but  after 
exposure  the  crystals  did  not  melt  until  190°  was  reached,  and  then 
after  considerable  previous  softening.  On  examination  under  the 
microscope,  the  crystals  were  no  longer  bright  and  transparent,  but 
of  a  dull  uniform  yellow  colour,  the  surface  of  the  crystals  appear- 
ing "  pitted  "  as  if  gas  had  escaped  and  minute  crystals  had  grown  on 
the  surface  of  the  larger  ones,  whilst  the  angles  had  lost  their  sharp 
and  well-defined  character.  The  product  obtained  after  exposure 
differed  from  the  nitroso- ^-carbamide  in  being  insoluble  in  dilute 
caustic  alkalis  and  in  not  giving  the  Liebermann  reaction ;  after 
recrystallisation  from  dilute  alcohol  the  melting  point  gradually  rose 
to  222^,  and  on  mixing  with  the  pinyl-^-carbiimide  no  depression  was 
observed.  In  order  to  prove  its  identity  with  the  latter  substance, 
a  small  quantity  of  the  recrystallised  product  was  added  to  crushed 
ice  mixed  with  a  little  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  addition  of  sodium 
nitrite  precipitated  the  original  nitroso-^-carbamide  melting  at  161°. 

The  fact,  therefore,  that  the  nitroso-^-carbamide  eliminates  the 
nitroso-group  when  exposed  to  light  is  proved ;  it  appears  probable, 

c  2 
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however,  that  this  change  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of  moisture, 
causing  hydrolysis  : 

C,H,4«;^^'^>00  +  H,0  =  C,H,<Eh>°°  +  ^N«»- 

This  hypothesis  was  tested  by  placing  a  small  quantity  of  the 
nitroso-compound  in  a  test-tube  with  two  or  three  c.c.  of  distilled 
water,  and  a  few  drops  of  potassium  iodide  and  starch  solution,  but 
no  colour  appeared  after  several  hours ;  on  repeating  the  experiment 
with  the  addition  of  one  drop  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  blue  colour 
appeared  in  a  few  minutes. 

Pinyl-iJ/-semicarbazide,  C.jH^2<CnM         ^J^^CO. 

Twenty  grams  of  the  nitroso-i/^-carbamide  were  made  into  a  paste 
with  20  c.c.  of  water,  and  mixed  with  150  c.c.  of  water  and  sufficient 
crushed  ice  to  reduce  the  temperature  below  5°.  Twenty-five  c.c.  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  were  added,  and  25  grams  of  zinc  dust  stirred  in 
gradually,  together  with  more  ice  if  necessary.  The  yellow  nitroso- 
compound  dissolved  slowly,  forming  a  clear  solution,  and  after  half- 
an-hour  had  elapsed  10  c.c.  of  acetic  acid  were  added,  the  re- 
duction being  complete  in  about  two  hours.  The  liquid  was  then 
filtered  from  zinc  and  evaporated  to  500  c.c.  The  acetic  acid,  after 
being  partially  neutralised  by  addition  of  concentrated  ammonia,  caused 
the  precipitation  of  brown^  viscid  matter,  and  after  filtration  a  nearly 
colourless  liquid  was  obtained,  from  which  by  further  addition  of 
ammonia  the  j9sewc?osemicarbazide  was  precipitated  in  a  fairly  pure 
condition.  From  20  grams  of  the  nitroso-^-carbamide,  9  grams  of  the 
^seWosemicarbazide  were  obtained,  which  crystallised  from  hot  alcohol 
in  colourless,  small,  rhombic  prisms  melting  at  209°.  The  specimen 
analysed  was  dried  at  100°  for  half-an-hour  : 

0-1360  gave  0-3138  COg  and  0-1158  HjO.     0  =  6292  ;  H  =  9-46. 
0-1074     „     19-2  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  19°  and  752  mm.    N  =  20-32. 

CjiHigONg  requires  0  =  63-15  ;  H  =  9-09  ;  N  =  20-09  per  cent. 
The  jo«ewtZosemicarbazide  dissolves  readily  in  warm  methyl  or  ethyl 
alcohol,  chloroform,  or  acetic  acid,  and  moderately  in  warm  acetone  or 
benzene,  crystallising  from  the  latter  in  transparent  plates ;  it  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  ether,  and  insoluble  in  light  petroleum,  and  crys- 
tallises from  water  in  tufts  of  minute  needles.  Towards  ammoniacal 
silver  nitrate  it  acts  as  a  powerful  reducing  agent,  giving  a  black 
deposit  of  metallic  silver  in  the  cold  ;  with  Fehling's  solution,  however, 
no  action  takes  place,  but  on  warming  a  copious  precipitate  of 
cuprous  oxide  is  deposited,  evolution  of  gas  occurs,  and  an  oil 
sepuraLos,   having  at   first  an  odour  of  peppermint  (probably   pino- 
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camphone)  and,  after  the  l*pse  of  a  few  minutes,  distiDOily  that  of 
carvon'e.  This  reaction  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  obeerved  by 
Forster  and  Fierz  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  727),  who  found  that  oxidation 
of  camphoiyl-i//-semicarbazide  with  Fehling's  solution  gave  riae  to 
camphor. 

Ferric  chloride  ad*led  to  a  cold  alcoholic  solution  of  Um  ^  ■•mi-> 
carbazide  caused  a  slight  evolution  of  gas  which  became  much  more 
brisk  on  warming ;  addition  of  water  precipitated  a  white,  cryataliine 
substance. 

The  /^Muc^semicarbazide  did  not  give  a  platinichloride,  for  on 
warming  the  solution  became  dark,  evolved  gaa,  and  yielded  a  tanrj 
residue  with  an  odour  of  turpentine ;  in  this  recpeet  the  jwetwleeemi- 
carbazide  of  pinene  behaves  like  semioarbaaide  itself  (Thiele  and 
Stango,  AnnaUn,  1894,  283,  31). 

Tlie  hydrochloride  was  obtained  by  paaaing  dry  hydrofen  ehloride 
into  a  solution  of  the  pssMffoeemicarbaaide  in  ether,  a  finely-divided, 
crystalline  precipitate  separated,  and  when  filtered  and  recrystallised 
from  absolute  alcohol  was  deposited  in  thin,  lustrous  plates  decomposing 
indefinitely  at  250°  : 

0-3978  dissolved  in  water  rwjuired  16-4cc.  ^/lO  AgNO,.  01  - 14-58. 
CjiH^ONjCl  requires  CI-  1445  per  cent. 

No  indicator  need  be  used  in  the  titration  because  the  slightest 
excess  of  silver  is  shown  by  the  solution  turning  black,  owing  to  the 
strong  re<lucing  action  of  the  pMtk^osemicarbaxide.  Towards  hot 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  the  base  is  quite  stable,  the  hydro- 
chloride being  deposited  on  cooling. 

Copper  Nitrate  Double  Suit. — The  base,  dissolved  in  the  least  quantity 
of  dilute  nitric  acid,  was  added  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  copper 
nitrate  in  absolute  alcohol ;  from  the  green  solution  bright  blue  needles 
were  deposited,  and  after  recrystallisation  from  hot  water  the  eupri- 
nitrate  was  obtained  in  tufts  of  blue  needles  decomposing  about  175°  : 

0-1760  gave  00194  CuO.     Cu  =  8-79. 

(CiiHi90N3,HN05)j,Cu(NOj)2  requires  Cu  =  8-68  per  cent. 

The  Pinyl-^  mmiemrbazomm. 

Pinyl-i^-semicarbazide  combines  with  aldehydes  and  ketones  with 
great  readiness ;  with  acetone,  however,  no  condensation  product  has 
been  obtained. 

The  base  is  dissolved  in  dilute  acetic  acid,  diluted  largely  with 
water  and  the  requisite  quantity  of  the  aldehyde  or  ketone,  also  dis- 
solved in  dilute  acetic  acid,  added.  The  liquid  becomes  turbid,  and  on 
gently  warming  the  ^eut/osemicai-bazone  separates,  often  as  a  viscid 
oil,  soon   becoming  crystalline,  or  dix-ectly  in  a   crystalline  condition. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  quinone-i/'-semicarbazone,  there  appears  to 
be  little  or  no  tendency  to  combine  with  the  solvent  such  as  was 
exhibited  in  the  case  of  the  corresponding  camphoryl  derivatives 
(Forster  and  Fierz,  Trans.,  1905,  87,  725) ;  the  quinone  compound, 
however,  retains  one  molecule  of  water,  which  is  not  lost  in  the 
desiccator,  but  on  heating  to  100°  is  completely  eliminated. 
Benzylidene  Pinyl-xp-semicarhazone, 

is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  benzaldehyde  to  the  solution  of  the 
base  in  dilute  acetic  acid.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  rhombic 
prisms  which  melt  at  180%  remelting  at  the  same  temperature.  It 
dissolves  readily  in  cold  chloroform,  and  is  reprecipitated  by  light 
petroleum  in  colourless,  rhombic  prisms;  it  dissolves  readily  in  cold 
acetic  acid,  but  is  much  less  soluble  in  ether  and  almost  insoluble  in 
light  petroleum  : 

0-U91  gave  18-4  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  18°  and  770  mm.  N  =  U-45. 
CjgHgjONg  requires  1^=  14*14  per  cent. 

The  benzylidene  derivative  is  insoluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
but  when  heated  hydrolysis  takes  place,  giving  a  strong  odour  of 
benzaldehyde. 

Salicylidene  Pinyl-\}/-semicarbazone, 

when  crystallised  from  hot  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  only  moderately 
soluble,  yields  small,  hard,  rhombic  prisms  melting  at  252°.  It 
is  moderately  soluble  in  chloroform,  methyl  alcohol,  or  acetic  acid, 
sparingly  so  in  warm  benzene  and  insoluble  in  light  petroleum  : 

0-1522  gave  17  6  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  18°  and  770  mm.  N=  13-51. 
^18^28^2^8  r^^quires  N=  13'41  per  cent. 

The  salicylidene  derivative  dissolves  in  dilute  aqueous  caustic 
potash,  and  is  reprecipitated  on  addition  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  alcoholic  solution  with  ferric  chloride  gives  an  intense  green 
coloration,  which  is  not  altered  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

m-Nitrohenzylidene  Pinyl-ip-semicarhazone, 

.n(n:ch.c,ii,-no.,) 

Mo N 11^     ' 

separated  from  the  solution  as  a  yellow,  viscid  solid,  which  soon 
hardened  and  crystallised.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  nearly  all  solvents, 
forming  yellowish-greon  solutions;  from  hot  alcohol  it  crystallises  in 
pale   yellow,  small,    hard    prisms    molting    at  216"^.       On    cooling,   it 


^^"i'<6mc 
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solidities  to  a  clear,  glassy  ma&i,  then  crystallises,  and  on  reheating 
melts  at  a  lower  temperature  : 

01056  gave  15  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  17*5**  and  765  mm.  N  =  16"54. 
CjgHjjOjN^  requii-es  N  =  16-37  per  cent. 

p-Met/ioxybenzi/lideiie  Pinyl-^-»«micarhazon»t 

separates  from  hot  alcohol  in  transparent  and  well-defined  rhombic 
pritims  melting  at  224 — 225^,  and  remelts  at  the  same  temperature. 
It  dissolves  readily  iu  warm  alcohol,  chloroform,  or  aoetio  acid,  and  is 
8])aringly  soluble  in  warm  ether  or  light  petroleum,  crystallising  from 
the  latter  in  small  clusters  of  prisms ;  from  dilute  acetic  acid  clear 
flat  prisms  wei-e  deposited,  but  the  odour  of  the  aldehyde  was 
distinctly  noticeable  in  the  liquid,  owing  no  doubt  to  a  partial 
hydrolysis : 

01622  gave  18*7  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  23""  and  771  mm.  N»  13*16. 
Gj^H^O^N,  requires  N  » 12*79  per  cent. 

Cinnamylidene  Pinyl-^lf-$emiearbazone, 

crystallises  from  hot  alcohol  in  small,  colourless  prisms  melting  at  236** 
with  slight  discoloration.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  methyl  or 
ethyl  alcohols,  but  readily  in  the  warm  solvents,  and  crystallises 
from  the  former  iu  transparent,  four-sided  prisms ;  it  is  soluble  in 
chloroform  or  warm  benzene,  but  sparingly  so  iu  ether  or  light 
petroleum  : 

01504  gave  172  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  21**  and  766  mm,  N  =  1312. 
CjyHjjONj  requires  N  =  1 3O0  per  cent. 

Quinone    Pinyl^-atmiccarbatom,     CtH,^<^         ^    '   "  mii^^^^~ 

Addition  of  the  quinone  to  the  base  caused  the  immediate  separation  of 
a  bulky,  brown  crystalline  precipitate  from  the  deep  red  solution. 
When  crystallised  from  alcohol,  dark  yellow  needles  are  formed,  which 
decompose  at  194°  with  evolution  of  gas.  The  substance  dissolves 
readily  in  chloroform,  methyl  or  ethyl  alcohol,  or  acetone,  giving  deep 
orange-coloured  solutions ;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  ether  or  light 
petroleum,  giving  bright  yellow  solutions ;  it  dissolves  also  in  warm 
dilute  caustic  potash  to  an  orange-coloui-ed  solution,  and  on  addition 
of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  a  deep  green  precipitate  is  obtained.  When 
heiited  to  100"^,  the  colour  changes  from  yellow  to  orange,  and  the 
compound  loses  weight  corresponding  to  one  molecule  of  water;  two 
sepiirately  prepai-ed  specimens  were  analysed  : 
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0-1644  gave  19-2  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  22°  and  770  mm.  N  =  13-40. 
0-1480     „     17-3  c.c.  „  19°    „    766     „     N=  13-54. 

0-2126  lost  0-0118  at  100°;  H20  =  5-55. 

Cj^H^iOgNg  requires  ]Sr  =  1404  per  cent. 
CiwHgiOgNg^sO       „        N  =  13-24 ;  HgO^  5-67  per  cent. 
Acetone    Pinyl-\p-semiGarhazone. — Addition  of  acetone  to  the  dilute 
acetic  acid  solution  of  the  base  gave  no  precipitate  on  warming ;  in 
dilute  ammoniacal  solution  an  oil  separated,  from  which,  on  standing, 
the  jose'Zic/osemicarbazide  crystallised. 

Action  of  Nitrous  Acid  on  the  Hydrochloride  of  the  Tpseudo-Semicarbazide. 

The  hydrochloride  was  dissolved  in  water  and  cooled  to  0°  by  the 
addition  of  ice,  and  exactly  one  molecular  proportion  of  sodium  nitrite 
was  added.  The  liquid  became  turbid,  and  a  white,  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate of  the  josewc^ocarbamide  separated  : 

^^^^^<CMe-NH>^^  +  N,0  +  H,0. 
The  presence  of  the  nitrous  oxide  was  not  proved.  When  the 
/jseMoJosemicarbazide  was  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  or  hydrochloric 
acid  and  sodium  nitrite  added,  a  white  precipitate  separated  at  first, 
and  soon  afterwards  a  yellow  oil  which  crystallised,  and  on  examination 
proved  to  be  the  nitroso-i/^-carbamide  melting  at  161°. 

RoTAL  College  of  Science,  London, 
SoiTTH  Kensington,  S.W. 


III. — The  Liquid  Volume  of  a  Dissolved  Substance. 

By  John  Scott   Lumsden. 

The  following  investigation  was  undertaken  in  order  to  obtain  some 
information  regarding  the  volume  assumed  by  a  solid,  liquid,  or  gas 
when  diKBolved  in  a  liquid  on  which  it  exerts  no  chemical  action. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  values  determined  for  atomic  volumes  and 
atomic  refractions  from  experiments  made  on  pure  liquids  hold  with 
fair  accuracy  when  applied  to  solids  and  liquids  in  solution; 
and  the  inference  is,  that  a  liquid  retains  its  own  volume  when 
dissolved  and  that  a  solid  assumes  in  solution  the  volume  which  the 
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same  weight  would  have  if  it  existed  as  a  liquid  at  the  same 
temperature. 

If  that  inference  is  correct,  or  if  it  can  be  proved  to  vary  from 
exactness  in  a  rational  manner,  a  law  of  the  liquid  volume  of  a  dis- 
solved substance  is  revealed  and  the  experimental  result8  here 
recorded  tshow  that  there  is  such  a  law,  which  holdi»,  not  only  for  the 
volume  assumed  by  a  solid  or  liquid,  but  also  for  the  volume  taken 
by  a  dissolved  gas. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  investigation  it  was  found  neecMarj  to 
exclude  from  consideration  solutions  in  which  water  was  the  solvent, 
since  solution  in  water  is  of  the  nature  of  combination  and  is  always 
accompanied  by  a  marked  sliriuking  in  volume;  a  further  contraction 
also  occurs  if  the  dissolved  substance  becomes  ionised. 

The  tirst  experiments  were  designed  to  prove  that  a  dissolved 
substance  behaves  as  a  liquid  and  does  not  undergo  any  sudden 
change  in  volume  as  the  temperature  is  raised  above  its 
normal  melting  point  or  boiling  point.  A  number  of  sabstanoes  of 
widely  different  composition  were  chosen ;  these  were  dissolved  in 
various  solvents  and  the  volume  of  the  molecular  weight  in  grams  of 
each  substance  was  measured  at  several  temperatures.  A  quantity  of 
substance  was  weighed  in  a  short-necked,  stoppered  flask,  the  solvent 
Wiis  added  and  the  flask  was  reweighed.  A  pyknometer  was  filled  with 
the  solution  obtained  in  this  way  by  inserting  the  point  of  the  instru- 
ment into  the  flask  and  withdi'awing  the  liquid,  and  a  similar  pykno- 
meter was  filled  with  the  solvent.  The  pyknometers  were  then  placed 
together  in  a  thermostat  and  after  remaining  a  sufiicient  time  at  the 
desired  temperature  they  were  removed,  dried,  and  weighed.  The 
capacity  of  each  pyknometer  was  carefully  determined  at  several 
temperatures  and  by  interpolation  the  capacity  at  any  desired 
temperature  was  obtained.  All  the  weighings  were  corrected  to  the 
weight  in  a  vacuum  and  the  densities  are  referred  to  water  at  4°, 
thus  making  the  number  which  expresses  the  molecular  volume 
represent  also  the  volume  in  cubic  centimetres  of  the  molecular  weight 
in  grams  of  the  substance  at  the  tempei-ature  given. 

The  molecular  volume  in   solution   was   calculated    by   the   usual 

formula  :    Vm   =  — — —    —   - ,    where   J/  is   the   molecular  weight 
D  a 

of  the  substance,  D  the  density  of  the  solution,  d  the  density  of  the 

solvent,  and  s  the  weight  of  the  solvent  used  to  dissolve  the  molecular 

weight  in  grams  of  the  substance. 
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Molecular  Volume  of  Naphthahne  in  Toluene. 

2-7933  grams  of  naphthalene  were  dissolved  in   19-7216   grams  of 
toluene  : 

Vol.  of  128  g.  naphthalene. 


Sp.  gr. 

Sp.  gr. 

Temp. 

toluene. 

solution. 

In  solution. 

As  liquid. 

15° 

0-8706 

0-8885 

123-28 

— 

25 

0-8612 

0-8791 

124-25 

— 

40 

0-8476 

0-8653 

126-05 

(79-9°) 

60 

0-8296 

0-8473 

128-42 

130-92  * 

80 

0-8113 

0  8287 

131-05 

(98-4°) 

100 

0-7931 

0-8104 

133-64 

133-04  t 

*  Schiff,  Annalen,  1884,  223,  261. 
+  Nasini,  Oazzetta,  1885,  15,  84. 


Molecular  Volume  of  Phenylacetic  Acid  in  Toluene. 
3*1889  grains  of  acid  were  dissolved  in  19*6646  grams  of  toluene 

Vol.  of  136-08  g.  acid. 


Sp.  gi-. 

Sp.  gr. 

>- 

Temp. 

toluene. 

solution. 

In  solution. 

As  liquid. 

15" 

0-8706 

0-8998 

119-91 

* 

25 

0-8612 

0-8906 

120-60 

(76-6°) 
125-50 

40 

0-8476 

0-8770 

122-04 

60 

0-8296 

0-8590 

123-84 

(86-2°) 

80 

0-8113 

0-8405 

125-88 

126-41 

100 

0-7931 

■    0-8223 

127-90 

(89-5°) 
126-73 

Schiff,  Annalen,  1884,  223,  260. 


Molecular  Volume  of  Thymol  in  Benzene. 

2*0108   grams   of   thymol   were  dissolved   in    14*1864:    grams    of 
benzene : 

Vol.  of  150  g.  thymol. 


Temp. 

Sp.  gr. 
benzene. 

S  ..  gr. 
so  ution. 

In  solution. 

As  liquid. 

lb" 

0-8846 

0-8943 

154-74 

* 

26 

0-8742 

0-8842 

156-01 

(  49-3°) 
157-91 

85 

0-8639 

0-8740 

157*50 

45 
56 

0-8536 
0-8432 

0-8638 
0*8535 

1.58-99 
160-58 

(58-3°) 
159-08 
(64°) 

66 

0*8328 

0*8432 

162-26 

159-78 

•  Schiff,  Amudcn,  1884,  223,  259. 
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Molecular  Volume  of  Diehlcrohtnztne  m  Carbon  TUraehlorida. 

2  0677    grams   were  dissolved  in  30*3615    grams  of   carbon  teir»- 
chloride  : 

Vol.  of  146*9  g.  dichlorobeuttfD*. 

8p.  gr.  8p.  gr.  . • . 

Temp.  C'Cl^.  solution.  In  solution.  Aa  liquid. 

IS"  1-6039  1-5794  113-«8  — 

26  1-5845  1-5608  114  77  — 

S6  1-5652  1-5425  115  48 

46  1-5462  1-5244  11(>3^ 

65  1-6276  1-5065  117  18  ..,„, 

66  1-5076  1-4876  117-95  jjjjj 

*  Scbiff.  Annalen,  1884,  228.  MS. 

Molecular  Volums  o/o-yitropk$nol  in  Chloro/onmm 

ri628  grain*!  (»f  nitropbeno!  were  dissolved  in   13-9120  gram^  of 
chloroform  : 

Vol.  of  139  g.  uitroplieuoL 

Si».  gr.  Sp.  gr.         , * . 

Temp.            CHCl,.  solution.  In  solution.         As  liqoij. 

15"               1-4898                 1-4774  10280  * 

25                 1-4721                 14605  10356  <?*') 

35                1-4531                 r44'23  104  31  (45  2*) 

45                1-4344                 1-4-247  105-06  107-38 


55  1-4163  1-4071  106-91 

*  8cbiir.  Annaieu,  1884,  228,  M 


(55°) 
108-t9 


MoUeular  Volume  of  Chloroform  im  Tolusne : 

Vol.  of  119-4  g.  chloroform. 

Sn.  gr.  Sp.  gr.       , — * ^ 

Toiiip.  tolueuf.  solution.         In  solution.  As  liquid. 

40°  0  8472  0-9647  83*M  (SO*)  80-21  * 

60  0-8290  0-9427  86-89  (40)83-83 

80  0  8105  0-9203  88*02  (60 )  84-«2 

*  ThorjH^,  Ti^n^  ,  mso,  87,  196. 

Molecular  Vulume  oj  liromuie  \n  Carbon  TetraeklaritU. 
3-4716  grams  of  bromine  were  dissolved  in  283596  grams  of  (XJl^ 

VoL  of  79-96  g.  bromine. 


Temp. 

%t 

SD.gr. 
solution. 

In  solution. 

As  liquid. 

40' 

1  -5555 

1-6379 

27-70 

26-22  • 

50 

1  -5362 

1-6178 

-27-98 

26-52 

60 

1-5173 

1-5981 

28-27 

26-83 

70 

1  -4969 

1  -5769 

28  57 



75 

1-4892 

15687 

•28-74 

— 

•  Thorpe.  Tnuis.,  1880,  37,  174. 


Temp. 

Sp.gr. 
qumoline. 

Sp.  gr. 
solution. 

In  solution. 

15° 

1-0978 

1-0887 

123-73 

40 

1-0785 

1-0691 

126-40 

80 

1-0478 

1-0378 

130-85 

120 

1-0150 

1-0057 

134-61 

160 

0-9826 

0-9735 

139-20 

200 

0-9489 

0-9394 

144-93 

220 

0-9319 

0-9234 

146-56 
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Molecular  Volume  of  Naphthalene  in  Quinoline  : 

Vol.  of  128  g.  naphthalene. 
As  liquid. 

(79*) 

130-34 
(130-7°) 

136-78 
(173-8°) 

141-99 
(193-6°) 

143-37 
(217°) 

147-57 
*  Lossen  and  Zander,  AnnaUn,  1884,  225,  111. 

These  molecular  volumes  are  represented  by  curves  on  the 
accompanying  diagram  and  the  continuity  of  the  curves  makes  it 
apparent  that  with  rise  of  temperature  the  increase  of  volume  is 
regular  and  that  no  breaks  occur  at  the  normal  melting  points  or 
boiling  points  of  the  dissolved  substances.  Liquids,  such  as  bromine 
and  chloroform,  when  in  solution  were  raised  to  temperatures  above 
their  boiling  points,  but  their  volumes  did  not  undergo  any  sudden 
change ;  similarly,  solids  such  as  naphthalene  and  thymol  when  in 
solution  were  raised  to  temperatures  above  their  melting  points,  but 
their  curves  of  volume  are  continuous  ;  and  in  the  example  given  of 
a  solution  of  naphthalene  in  quinoline,  the  change  of  temperature 
includes  the  regions  at  which  the  naphthalene  normally  exists  as  solid, 
liquid,  and  gas,  yet  there  are  no  breaks  in  the  curve  of  volume.  In 
solution  there  is,  therefore,  only  one  phase,  namely,  the  liquid  phase,  and 
a  substance  in  solution  at  any  temperature  behaves  as  a  simple  liquid. 

The  next  point  on  which  information  was  sought  was  the  relation 
between  the  volume  of  a  pure  liquid  and  its  volume  when  dissolved. 

The  substances  employed  in  the  foregoing  experiments  had  in  every 
case  been  examined  by  previous  workers  and  their  volumes  determined 
in  the  liquid  state  at  several  temperatures.  From  these  measurements, 
the  molecular  volumes  were  calculated,  and  the  values  obtained  are  given 
in  the  last  columns  of  the  preceding  tables  and  are  indicated  on  the 
volume  diagram  by  dotted  lines.  It  is  seen  that  naphthalene  and 
phenylacetic  acid  dissolved  in  toluene  have  volumes  in  solution 
almost  identical  with  their  volumes  as  pure  liquids  ;  bromine  in  carbon 
tetrachloride,  thymol  in  benzene,  and  chloroform  in  toluene  show 
greater  volumes  in  solution,  whilst  nitrophenol  in  chloroform  and 
dichlorobenzene  in  carbon  tetrachloride  have  smaller  volumes  when 
dissolved. 

Two  liquids  may  therefore  be  mixed  without  any  change  of  volume 
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taking  place,  but  usually  mixing  ia  attended  either  by  a  small  con- 
tniction  or  a  small  expansion. 

Some  very  accurate  experiments  on  the  mixing  of  carefully  purified 


Fia  1. 
Molecular  voluwtta  <^  various 


la 


•^ 


10'       20°       30'       40'       50'       60'       70°       80°       90°       100° 


liquids  are  recorded  by  Young  and  Fortey  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  742  and 
772;  1903,  83,  45),  and  by  Thorpe  and  Rodger  (Trans.,  1897,  71, 
367),  and  in  order  to  indicate  the  extent  of  the  change  of  volume 
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Instead  of 

Ob- 

Volumes. 

100  c.c. 

servers. 

Equiinolecular 

99-966 

Y 

&F. 

99-966 

99-849 

99-820 

100-015 

100-161 

100-000 

per  cent,  alcohol 

100-000 

84  per  cent. 

99-185 

T 

&R 

accompanying    mixing,    I    give    the    measurements    made    by    these 
investigators : 

Mixtures  of 

Toluene  and  ethylbenzene  

Hexane  and  octane  

Carbon  tetrachloride  and  benzene  

,,  ,,  ,,    methyl  alcohol 

Ethyl  acetate  and  ethyl  propionate   

Benzene  and  toluene 

Chlorobenzene  and  bromobenzene 

Benzene  and  ethyl  alcohol 31  per  cent,  alcohol 

Ether  and  chloroform 

chlorofonn 

Carbon  disulphide  and  methyl  iodide    78-4  per  cent.        100-217 

methyl  iodide 

Fig.  2. 
Molecular  volume  of  naphthalene  in  quinoline. 
150 


140 


S      130 


120 


_^ 

N^ 

L^ 

ioojl^ 

^ 

-^ 

"^^ 

Mp 

79' 

0° 


50° 


100° 


150° 


200° 


In  no  case  do  these  measurements  by  Young  and  Fortey  indicate  a 
change  of  volume  on  mixing  as  great  as  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent.,  and 
according  to  Thorpe  and  Rodger,  a  mixture  of  the  two  dissimilar 
liquids,  ether  and  chloroform,  is  accompanied  by  a  change  which  does 
not  exceed  1  per  cent. 

Referring  again  to  the  volume  diagram  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
curve  indicating  the  volume  of  the  pure  liquid  at  different  temperatures 
runs  parallel  with  the  curve  showing  the  volume  of  the  substance  in 
solution.  One  learns  from  this  that  whatever  change  takes  place  on 
mixing  two  liquids  at  one  temperature,  the  same  amount  of  change 
will  take  place  on  mixing  them  at  another  temperature.  It  also  leads 
to  a  second  important  generalisation  :  if  the  volume  of  a  pure  sub- 
stance over  the  range  of  temperature  when  it  is  liquid  can  be  repre- 
sented by  a  curve  which  coincides  with  or  runs  parallel  to  the  volume 
curve  of  the  substance  in  solution,  then,  as  the  trend  of  the  solution 
curve  is  regular,  it  may  safely  be  concluded  that  if  the  pure  substance 
remained  liquid,  its  volume,  at  any  temperature  below  or  above  the 
temperature  of  the  normal  liquid  state,  would  be  represented  by  a 
point  on  an  extension  of  the  liquid  volume  curve  continued  parallel  to 
the  curve  of  the  volume  in  solution. 
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It  follows  directly  from  this  that,  if  the  two  curvet>  coincide,  the 
coiulitious  of  the  law  of  liquid  volume  are  fulfilled,  and  the  law  nutj 
be  Htatod  thus  :  H7ien  a  $ub»tance  in  th«  liquid  »tate  Jistotve$  witKotU 
clutnge  of  volume,  Vie  tawu  ntbttamet  wA^m  m  lib  tiaU  nf  Mlid  or  gaa 
will,  wJien  dissolved  in  the  aame  aelvent,  change  to  the  9olumte  wkiek  the 
same  weight  of  it  woxdd  have  if  it  UMre  a  pure  liquid  at  the  temperature 
of  solution.  Should,  however,  the  two  eurrea  run  parallel,  the 
deviation  from  the  law  may  be  expressed  as  follows :  When  m  euhtitven 
in  t/ie  liquid  elate,  on  being  dieeolved,  ehtmgee  in  volumtt  Ay  a  eertam 
amount,  the  eame  etibelanee,  when  in  the  eiate  q^  eelid  er  gae,  will,  wkm 
dissolved,  aeeume  a  volume  whieh  d^ffere/rom  the  wolwme  which  it  woedd 
have  if  liquid  at  the  eawM  Umtperulm%  hg  the  earns  mmememL 

These  two  definitions  may  be  eombined  in  a  genarml  statement: 
the  volume  occupied  by  a  substance  in  solution  is  the  same  as  that  <^ 
the  pure  substance  at  the  same  tempwatare  if  it  were  liquid ;  or  if  it 
is  not  identical,  it  deviates  by  the  same  amount  at  all  tempera- 
tures. 

When  two  pure  liquids  were  mixed  it  was  seen  that  the  change  in 
volume  was  very  small,  and  the  deviation  from  conformity  with  the 
law  of  liquid  volume  can  in  no  instance  be  eonaiderable,  yet  it  seemed 
of  interest  to  inquire  further  concerning  the  eaoae  of  the  ehange  of 
volume  when  two  liquids  ai*e  brought  together. 

The  cause  must  be  looked  for  in  the  distribution  of  the  partielea  of 
the  solute  throughout  the  solvent  producing  an  adjustment  of  spacing, 
since  it  might  be  expected  that  molecules  differing  in  sise^  ehape,  and 
weight,  when  mixed,  will  arrange  themielTM  so  that  the  new  voluM 
is  not  exactly  the  sum  of  the  volumes  added.  The  change,  moreorer, 
cannot  entirely  be  ascribed  to  the  dissolved  substance;  the  solvent 
must  also  be  affected,  and  if  that  is  the  case  it  is  evident  that  the 
true  volume  which  a  substance  occupies  when  in  solution  cannot 
be  measured,  since  the  amount  of  change  of  each  constituent  is 
unknown. 

From  these  considerations  it  was  reasonable  to  predict  that 
alteration  of  the  amouut  of  solvent  and  the  employm«it  of  different 
solvents  would  give  different  values  for  the  volume  of  a  dissolved 
substance,  and  the  following  experiments  were  made  to  obtain 
information  on  these  points.  Solutions  were  pvqiared  containing 
approximately  5,  10,  and  20  molecules  of  naphthalene  in  100  molecules 
of  benzene,  toluene,  xylene,  and  carbon  tetrachloride.  Four  pykno- 
meters  were  employed ;  one  to  contain  the  pure  solvent,  the  others 
the  three  solutions  made  with  this  solvent.  The  pyknometers  were 
heated  in  a  thermostat  to  15^,  removed  at  the  same  time  to  ensure 
that  they  were  all  at  exactly  the  same  temperature,  dried,  and 
weighed : 
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Solvent. 

Mols. 
naph- 
thalene. 

Naph- 
thalene 
in  grams. 

Solvent 
in  grams. 

Sp.  gi-. 
solvent. 

Sp.  gr. 
solution. 

Vol,  of 
128  g. 
naph- 
thalene. 

Benzene 

5 
10 
20 

2-4151 
2-3258 
2-0620 

32-0184 

14-9250 

7-0862 

0-8848 

0-8938 
0-9025 
0-9150 

123-90 
123-63 
123-48 

Toluene 

5 
10 
20 

2-0382 
2-1583 
2-2576 

29-7285 

15-8576 

7-6144 

0-8712 

0-8802 
0-8883 
0-9046 

123-43 
123-30 
123-17 

Xylene  

5 
10 
20 

1-9115 
2-0811 
3-8963 

30-8078 
16-7844 
17-7555 

0-8678 

0-8761 
0-8836 
0-8940 

123-88 
123-69 
123-55 

Carbon  tetra- 
chloride 

5 
10 
20 

2-1084 
2-7271 
5-4420 

54-9772 
32-8754 
36-2363 

1-6043 
>> 

1-5741 
1-5425 
1-5006 

121-23 
121-46 
121-98 

These  molecular  volumes  of  naphthalene,  calculated  as  before  on  the 
assumption  that  each  solvent  retains  the  volume  it  has  in  the  pure 
state,  sho-vv  that  there  is  in  solutions  in  benzene,  toluene,  and  xylene  a 
distinct  diminution  in  volume  with  increase  of  concentration,  whilst  in 
carbon  tetrachloride  the  volume  becomes  greater  as  the  amount  of 
solvent  decreases.  Several  experiments  with  carbon  tetrachloride  gave 
the  same  result :  a  diminution  in  the  volume  of  the  dissolved  substance 
on  dilution. 

The  cause  of  these  changes  will  be  discussed  later  on. 

An  experiment  was  then  made  in  order  to  find  the  change  in  volume 
of  the  dissolved  substance  when  different  solvents  were  used.  Solutions 
containing  approximately  10  molecules  of  naphthalene  to  100  molecules 
of  benzene,  toluene,  xylene,  and  carbon  tetrachloride  were  prepared, 
these  were  heated  at  15°,  removed  from  the  bath  at  the  same  moment, 
and  weighed  : 


Benzene 

Toluene  

Naph- 
thalene. 
in  grams. 
2-8556 
2-6164 
2-3361 
2-2266 

Solvent 
in  grams. 
19-7194 
25-8188 
19-3979 
27-4185 

Sp.  gr. 
solvent. 
0-8847 
0  8708 
0-8679 
1-6043 

Sp.  gr. 
solution. 
0-9014 
0-8837 
0-8832 
1  -5421 

Vol.  of 
128  g.  naph- 
thalene. 
123-52 
123-55 

Xylene  

123-67 

Carbon  tetrachloride    ., 

122-67 

The  volume  of  naphthalene  is  seen  to  be  nearly  the  same  in  benzene, 
toluene,  and  xylene,  but  there  is  a  great  diminution  when  carbon 
tetrachloride  is  the  solvent.  These  experiments  prove  that  the  volume 
occupied  by  a  substance  in  solution  at  any  given  temperature  alters 
with  the  solvent  employed  and  also  with  the  concentration  of  the 
solution. 

The  foregoing  results  enable  one  to  form  a  conception  of  what  takes 
place  when  two  liquids  are  mixed. 

if    u   pure   liquid   is  a  cuUoctiou  of  like  molecules  which   are  in 
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consLant  motion  jostling  each  other  and  changing  their  direction  and 
motion  at  every  moment,  and  that  to  permit  of  this  jostling  there  are 
spaces  between  the  molecules,  then  the  question  arises  :  is  the  inter- 
space per  molecule  at  the  same  temi>erature  the  same  for  each  liquid ! 
Kopp  did  not  recognise  the  existence  of  interspaces,  and  in  the  atomic 
volumes  deduced  by  him  are  included  atom  and  space,  and  Um  sum  of 
the  atomic  values  make  up  the  whole  volume  of  the  liquid  ;  butaooord- 
ing  to  Uorstmsinu  and  Traube  there  must  be  added  to  the  sum  of  the 
values  which  they  assign  to  the  atoms  a  co-volume  of  25*9  c.&  at  15*^ 
in  order  to  obUiiu  the  molecular  volume,  and  this  oo-Tolume  has  a 
higher  value  as  the  tem{>erature  rises. 

Now  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  molecular  intar^paoat  in  different 
liquids  should  have  the  same  dimensions.  The  molecules  differ  in 
size,  shape,  and  weight,  and  any  value  for  the  co-volume  must  be 
an  average  number  from  which  the  real  value  may  in  any  given  eaae 
differ  coubiderably.  If,  however,  the  co-volume  be  different  in  different 
liquids,  then,  when  two  liquids  are  brought  together,  an  adjustment  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  interspaces  will  sufficiently  account  for  the 
change  in  volume. 

With  regard  to  this  adjustment,  little  can  be  inferred  from  the  "w^ 
and  shape  of  the  molecules,  but  considering  only  their  maw,  the 
direction  of  the  change  of  volume  may  in  many  caaee  be  ^Tplamtnl, 
It  was  seen  that  when  naphthalene  was  dissolved  in  carbon  tetra- 
chloride the  volume  was  smaller  than  when  the  solvent  was  benxene, 
and  that,  whilst  in  carbon  tetrachloride  the  volume  diminished  on 
dilution,  in  benzene  the  volume  was  greater  as  the  amount  of  eolvent 
was  increased. 

When  the  molecules  of  naphthalene  were  introduced  amongst  the 
heavier  molecules  of  carbon  tetrachloride  they  would  be  subjected  to 
greater  pressure  than  if  they  existed  as  liquid  naphthalene,  since  the 
mass  attraction  between  the  molecules  of  carbon  tetrachloride  is 
greater  than  between  naphthalene  molecules.  This  cause  would  lead  * 
to  a  diminution  of  volume.  At  the  same  time  the  carbon  tetrachloride 
molecules  would  be  separated  from  each  other  by  the  intrusion  of  the 
naphthalene  molecules ;  their  mutual  attraction  would  be  diminished 
and  expansion  would  result.  The  latter  action  must  be  the  smaller 
since  the  experiment  showed  a  contraction  on  mixture. 

When  more  solvent  was  employed,  the  separated  naphthalene 
molecules  would  be  subjected  to  still  greater  attraction  by  the  heavy 
carbon  teti-achloride  molecules  and  thus  produce  the  diminution  which 
was  noticed  on  dilution. 

In  the  case  of  naphthalene  in  benzene,  the  dissolved  molecules  are 
the   heavier,   they   would    be    under  less  pressure  than   if    in   liquid 
naphthalene,  and  this  would  permit  expansion ;  at  the  same  time  the 
VOL.  XCI.  D 
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naphthalene  molecules  would  be  separated  from  each  other,  their 
mutual  attraction  would  be  diminished,  and  further  increase  of  volume 
would  take  place.  On  adding  more  solvent  the  naphthalene  molecules 
would  become  still  more  widely  separated,  their  attraction  for  each 
other  would  again  be  lessened,  and  the  expansion  which  was  noticed  on 
dilution  would  be  brought  about. 

Observed  changes  in  volume  may  therefore  in  many  cases  be 
accounted  for  by  the  mass  attraction  between  the  molecules  of  solvent 
and  solute,  but  the  shape  and  size  of  the  molecules  which  are  brought 
together  must  also  affect  the  adjustment.  Speaking  generally,  when 
the  molecules  of  two  substances  resemble  each  other  in  size,  shape,  and 
weight,  there  will  be  little  change  on  mixing,  but  when  there  is 
marked  difference  in  the  structure  and  weight  of  the  molecules  a  con- 
siderable change  may  be  expected. 

The  following  is  an  illustration  :  methyl  iodide  was  dissolved  in 
carbon  tetrachloride  and  in  benzene  and  the  molecular  volumes  deter- 
mined : 

Vol.  of 
141-97  g. 
Wt.  ot  Sp.  gr.  Sp.  gr.  methyl 
solvent.  solvent,  solution,  iodide. 
26-6893  0-8847  1-0607  63-37 
39-5385  1-6043  1-6778  62-09 
—  2-2924  —  61-93 


Solvent. 

Wt.  of 

methyl 
iodide. 

Benzene 

Carbon  tetrachloride    ... 
Methyl  iodide  

10-0459 
6-8050 

The  volume  of  the  pure  methyl  iodide  is  seen  to  differ  very  little 
from  its  volume  in  carbon  tetrachloride,  but  the  increase  in  volume  is 
very  marked  when  solution  is  in  the  much  lighter  liquid  benzene. 

One  point  in  the  preceding  investigation  demands  notice  :  it  was 
assumed  as  true  that  the  curve  of  the  volume  of  the  substance  in 
solution  coincided  with  or  ran  strictly  parallel  to  the  curve  of  volume 
of  the  pure  substance.  The  experimental  results  indicate  that  this  is 
the  case,  and  the  examination  of  some  measurements  made  by  Thorpe 
and  Kodger  (Trans.,  1897,  71,  367)  on  the  densities  of  mixtures  of 
carbjn  tetrachloride  and  benzene  and  carbon  disulphide  and  methyl 
iodide  leads  also  to  the  conclusion  that  when  definite  weights  of  two 
liquids  are  mixed  the  amount  of  change  of  volume  which  occurs  at  one 
temi)orature  is  the  same  as  the  change  at  another  temperature.  But 
it  is  improbable  that  any  such  regularity  should  hold  j  for  when  two 
liquids  have  different  rates  of  expansion  the  amount  of  change  of 
volume  on  mixing  must  vary  somewhat  with  the  temperature.  As 
this  variation  has  not  been  oxperimcntally  noticed,  one  must  conclude 
that  it  is  very  small,  more  especially  when  the  dissolved  substance 
bears  no  great  proportion  to  the  total  volume,  and  it  cannot  be  of 
sufTiciont  magnitude  to  invalidate  the  law  of  liquid  volume  which  is 
based  on  tlie  parallelism  of  the  volume  curves. 
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In  the  foregoing  discussion,  proof  has  been  adduced  that  the  true 
volume  of  a  dissolved  substance  cannot  be  known,  and  that  the  volume 
varies  with  the  solvent  and  with  the  concentration  of  the  solution  ; 
but  it  has  also  been  shown  that  the  change  in  volume  when  two 
liquids  are  mixed  is  very  small,  and  that  the  volume  aagnmed  in  solu- 
tion by  a  solid,  liquid,  or  gas  is  never  far  removed  from  the  volume 
that  the  same  weight  would  occupy  if  liquid  at  the  same  temperature. 
The  law  of  the  liquid  volume  of  a  dissolved  substance  is  therefore 
seldom  strictly  accurate,  but  it  deviates  so  little  from  the  truth  that  it 
deserves  a  definite  position  as  a  guide  when  dealing  with  problems 
relating  to  solutions  in  liquids  where  dissociation  cannot  take  place. 

Univkksity  Collkqk, 

DUMDKK. 


IV. — 2'he  Influence  of  Light  on  Diazo-i'eactions.     I. 

By  Kennedy  Joseph  Previt^  Obton,  Joseph  Edward  Coates  (and, 
in  part,  Frances  Bu&dktt). 

The  voluminous  literature  of  the  diaxo-group  does  not  indicate  that 
the  remarkabld  effect  of  light  on  certain  reactions  of  this  class  of 
compounds  has  been  closely  investigated,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  more   than   one    "  diazo-type "   photographic   prooees   has   bean 

patented.* 

*  Feer  (D.R.-P.  53455)  patented  «  {ooeeM  in  whleh  a  film,  coated  vitli  a  mixtore 

of  a  diazosulpbite  and  a  pheuol  or  au  amine,  wa«  exposed  to  light.  A  decompoutiou 
of  the  former  occurred,  which  was  followed  by  coupling  with  the  pheuol  or  amine, 
and  hence  the  production  of  a  coloured  negative.  The  unchanged  aenaitire  material 
was  washed  away  after  exposure. 

Green,  Cross,  and  litvau  (D.R.-P.  56606  ;  Ber.,  1890,  23,  3181  ;  and  J.  Soe. 
Chimin.  Jnd.,  1890,  9,  1001)  brought  forward  a  method  for  the  use  of  the  diazo- 
derivative  of  priiuuline  for  a  similar  purpose.  A  ' "  negative  "  was  obtained  by  ex- 
posing films  coated  with  the  diazo-compound,  the  decompositim  of  which  was  pro- 
portional to  the  intensity  of  the  light.  A  '*  positive  "  was  developed  by  treatment 
with  an  amine  or  a  phenol.  In  regions  of  faint  illumination,  where  the  diazo-com- 
pouud  had  not  been  decomposed,  a  colour  developed  ;  where  the  illumination  had 
been  intense,  all  the  diazo-compouud  had  been  decomposed  and  the  poaitive  waa 
colomless. 

They  further  established  that  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  was  the  more  active, 
and  that  nitrogen  was  evolved  from  the  diazo-compouud.  They,  however,  expreaa 
themselves  as  "undecided  whether  the  product  is  a  phenol,  ....  or  whether  the 
primuline  residue  entere  the  molecule  of  cellulose."  They  conclude,  moreover, 
*'that  moleculai-  union  with  the  medium  is  a  necessary  condition,  ....  for  the  free 
diazoprimuline,  when  exposed  to  light  in  a  thin  film  is  either  not  decomposed  at  all, 
or  only  after  very  jtrolouged  exposure." 

KutlauJ  Stein  liV/-.,  1901,  34,  1668),  using  a  similar  photographic  method,  have 

D    2 
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In  the  course  of  an  investigation  of  some  reactions  of  s-trisubsti- 
tuted  diazobenzenes,  notably  s-tribromodiazobenzene  (Orton,  Trans., 
1903,  83,  796;  1905,  87,  99),  it  was  observed  that  the  diazonium 
salts,  the  hydrogen  sulphate,  and  the  nitrate,  both  as  solid  and  in 
solution,  were  exceedingly  sensitive  to  light.  The  instability  was  the 
more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  this  type  of  diazonium  salt  is  singularly 
permanent  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The  effect  of  exposure  to 
light  could  accordingly  be  most  easily  demonstrated  and  studied  in 
the  case  of  such  s-trisubstituted  diazonium  salts. 

The  nature  of  the  decomposition  of  the  diazonium  salt  depends  on 
the  solvent.  In  water,  a  phenol  is  formed ;  in  methyl  alcohol,  a 
methyl  ether,  Ar-O'CHg ;  in  ethyl  alcohol,  an  ethyl  ether,  Ar-O'CgHj, 
and  in  acetic  acid,  the  phenyl  acetate,  Ar'O'CO'CHg;  thus,  for 
example : 

Ar-N(HS04):N  +  CHg'COgH  =  Ar-O-CO-CHg  +  HgSO^  +  Ng- 
If  the  salt  is  a  chloride  or  a  bromide,  the  diazo-group  is  also  replaced 
to  some  extent  in  aqueous  solution  by  chlorine  or  bromine. 

The  influence  of  light  is  well  illustrated  by  the  behaviour  of  dilute 
solutions  of  5-bromo-m-xylene-,  or  6-bromo-i/f-cumene-diazonium 
hydrogen  sulphates.  Solutions  of  these  salts  can  apparently  be  pre- 
served indefinitely  at  the  ordinary  temperature  if  light  is  rigidly 
excluded ;  thus  in  ten  weeks  no  measurable  volume  of  nitrogen  was 
evolved  from  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  either  of  these  salts.  If  such 
solutions  are  boiled,  transformation  to  the  corresponding  phenols  is 
rapid  and  quantitative.  Exposure  to  diffused  daylight  is  followed  by 
evolution  of  nitrogen ;  in  direct  sunlight,  the  speed  of  the  reaction  is 
considerable  and  the  yield  of  phenol  quantitative. 

The  case  of  s-tribromodiazobenzene  is  of  particular  interest,  inasmuch 
as  it  has  been  shown,  by  all  who  have  investigated  this  substance,  to 
behave  abnormally  when  its  solutions  in  water,  in  methyl  or  ethyl 
alcohol,  or  in  acetic  acid  are  heated.  Silberstein  {J.  pr.  Cheni.,  1883, 
27,  113)  could  isolate  no  »-tribromophenol  in  the  decomposition 
of  aqueous  solution  of  the  diazonium  nitrate.  Hantzsch  {Bei\,  1900, 
33,  2517)  confirmed  this  observation,  and,  in  addition,  ascertained 
that  no  «-tribromophenyl  methyl-  or  ethyl-ether  was  formed  on 
heating  the  solutions  in  the  corresponding  alcohols,  s-tribromobenzene 
being  the  sole  product.  Similarly,  he  detected  no  s-tribromophenyl 
acetate  in  the  reaction  with  acetic  acid,  «-tribromobenzene  again  being 
alone  isolated. 

The  changes  which  occur  when  aqueous  solutions  of  these  tribromo- 

invcstigatcd  the  eiToct  of  the  constitution  of  the  diazo-compound  on  its  "sonsitive- 
ncsH."  On  tlio  basis  of  some  cxi)Ciimcnt8  of  Aiidresou  (Photoifraphischc  Corrc- 
apondenz,  1895),  thoy  coucludo  that  tho  diazo-coini)ouiid  undrigoea  tlie  phenolic 
decomitositiou. 
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benzenediazonium  salts  *  are  heated  were  first  described  by  one  of  us 
(Trans.,  1903,  83,  802) ;  it  was  found  that  the  diazonium  salt  mainly 
decoinjx)sed  into  dibromofjuinonediazide,  bromine  appearing  in  the 
ionic  condition,  thus : 

C^H2Br3-N(HSO,):N  +  Ufi  =  OoICgH^BrjIN,  +  HBr  +  HjSO^. 

In  the  course  of  this  research,  this  reaction  has  been  again  investi- 
gated, the  diazonium  salts  being  now  also  heated  in  solution  in  63  per 
cent,  sulphuric  acid,  a  method  first  employed  by  Heinichen  in  the 
preparation  of  2 : 6-dibromophenol  {Annaltn,  1889,  253,  281). 
Although  such  «trisubstituted  benzenediazonium  salts,  as  those 
obtained  from  3  : 5  dibromo-o-toluidine  and  3  : 5-dibromo-/»-toluidine, 
which  do  not  undergo  the  phenolic  decomposition  when  their  aqueous 
solutions  are  heated,  are  nearly  quantitatively  converted  into  the 
corresponding  cresols,  if  63  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  is  used  as  a 
medium,  yet  s-tribromodiazobenzene  is  still  refractory.  The  diazonium 
hydrogen  sulphate  was  rapidly  decomposed,  but  no  s-tribromophenol 
was  formed.  Subsequent  to  the  publication  of  the  preliminary  notice 
(Proc,  1905,  21,  168),  Cain  and  Norman  (Proc.,  1905,  21,  206) 
showed,  however,  that  some  2  per  cent,  of  *-tribromophenol  could  be 
obtained  if  the  methoil  described  in  the  German  liatent  (D.R.-P. 
95339),  namely,  heating  the  diazonium  salt  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  and  sodium  sulphate,  were  used.  This  result  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  authors,  who  have  isolated  small  quantities  of  «-tribromophenol 
from  among  the  products  of  decomposition  of  t-tribromobeniene- 
diazonium  hydrogen  sulphate,  when  it  is  treated  according  to  the 
directions  in  the  patent.  The  main  product  of  the  reaction  is  a 
material  resulting  from  a  transformation  of  the  quinonediazide,  which 
is  itself  not  permanent  under  the  conditions.  The  decomposition,  in 
fact,  under  these  conditions  mainly  follows  the  course  of  that  of  the 
aqueous  solution. 

In  the  face  of  such  observations  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
a  means  of  converting  «-tribromodiazobenzene  quantitatively  into 
s-tribromophenol  could  be  found.  Nevertheless,  such  a  complete  con- 
version of  the  diazonium  salts  in  aqueous  solution  is  induced  by  light. 
Further,  both  the  s-tribromophenyl  methyl-  and  ethyl-ethers  and 
s-tribromophenyl  acetate  are  produced  if  solutions  in  methyl  or  ethyl 
(90  per  cent.)  alcohols  or  acetic  acid  are  exposed  to  light.  The  yield 
of  the  phenyl  acetate  is  quantitative,  but  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions  some  30  per  cent,  of  «-tribromobenzene  is  formed  together 
with  the  ethers.     Solutions  of  the  diazonium  salt  in  methyl  or  ethyl 

*  The  hydrogen  sulphate  was  mainly  used,  since  there  is  some  difficulty  in  pre- 
serving the  nitrate  ;  further,  the  chloride  cannot  be  easily  isolated,  an  acid  chloride 
Veinjj  precipitated  from  the  acetic  acid  solution  by  ether. 
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alcohol  difPer  in  some  respects.  Whilst  the  solution  in  methyl  alcohol 
remains  unchanged  in  the  dark,  that  in  ethyl  alcohol  slowly  decom- 
poses, but,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  decomposition  induced  by  light, 
now  only  s-tribromobenzene  is  formed. 

Solutions  (or  suspensions)  in  several  other  media  have  been 
examined.  When  dissolved  in  95  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  the 
phenolic  decomposition  takes  place  slowly,  no  other  substance  being 
produced.  Solutions  in  fuming  nitric  acid  appear  to  behave  similarly, 
but  here  a  secondary  reaction,  namely,  displacement  of  the  bromine 
by  the  nitro-group,  complicates  the  phenomenon. 

Formic  acid  solutions  yield  only  s-tribromobenzene,  thus  : 

C6H2Br3-N(HS04):N  +  H-COgH  =  CgHgBrg  +  H^SO^  +  Ng  -f  CO2. 

In  propionic  acid,  the  diazonium  salt  is  insoluble  ;  nitrogen  is  evolved 
from  the  suspension,  but  the  reaction  is  exceedingly  slow. 

The  diazonium  salts  of  2:4:5:  6-tetrabromodiazobenzene,  2  :  6-di- 
bromodiazobenzene,  2:4:  6-tribromo-3-nitrodiazobenzene,  3  :  5-di- 
bromo-jD-diazotoluene,  and  3  : 5-dibromo-o-diazotoluene,  in  so  far  as 
they  have  been  studied,  behave  in  a  completely  analogous  manner. 

Aqueous  solutions  of  benzenediazonium  salts  rapidly  change  when 
exposed  to  sunlight  at  0°  ;  nitrogen  is  evolved  and  phenol  formed,  but 
the  decomposition  soon  comes  to  a  standstill,  owing  to  a  dark  turbidity 
arising  from  some  secondary  reaction  which  prevents  access  of  light. 
This  dilficulty  is  not  met  with  in  the  case  of  i/^-cumenediazonium  salts, 
which  are,  moreover,  even  less  stable  in  aqueous  solutions  than 
benzenediazonium  salts  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  When  exposed 
to  light  at  0°,  nitrogen  is  rapidly  evolved,  i/^-cumenol  being  formed, 
whilst  if  shielded  from  light  this  decomposition  is  very  slow  at  that 
low  temperature. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  diazonium  salts  is 
the  stability  of  solutions  of  diazotates.  Aqueous  solutions  of  sodium 
jo-nitrobenzenediazotate,  3  :  5-dibromo-/)-toluenediazotate,  and  benzene- 
wodiazotate  are  unchanged  after  two  or  three  days'  exposure  to  light. 
A  solution  of  potassium  s-tribromobenzenediazotate  in  methyl  alcohol 
is  equally  stable. 

Investigation  of  the  effect  of  variation  in  the  concentration  and 
nature  of  the  acid  on  the  decompositions  of  diazonium  salts,  which  are 
accelerated  by  light,  has  shown  that  the  former  (concentration  of  the 
acid)  has  remarkably  little  influence  on  the  rate  of  the  transformation. 
Even  up  to  concentrations  of  25  per  cent.,  suli)hnric  acid  does  not 
diminish  the  speed ;  at  a  concentration  of  30  per  cent.,  a  slight 
decrease  is  perceptible,  but,  as  mentioned  in  the  foregoing,  even 
solutions  in  95  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  yield  phenol  on  exposure  to 
light.     The  nature  of  the  acid  is  only  of  consequence  when  the  acid 
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radicle  can  itself  replace  the  diazo-group  ;  in  the  pr«fienoe  of  hydrogoi 
chloride  or  bromide,  light  hast^-ns  not  only  th«  ooav«rsion  into  phenol, 
but  also  the  replacement  of  the  diazo-group  by  ehloruM  or  bromino. 

The  most  marked  effect  of  the  presence  of  acids  i»  se»n  in  the  caae 
uf  those  halogendiazobenzenes  which  tend  to  undergo  another  decom* 
position,  namely,  theformationof  aquinonediazide  with  the  elimination 
of  halogen.  This  reaction  is  markedly  accelerated  by  light,  and  con- 
sequently  takes  place  in  solutions  of  diaionium  salts  exposed  to  light 
concurrently  with  the  phenolic  decomposition ;  the  Utter,  however,  is 
always  the  dominant  reaction.  Thus  it  was  found  that  from  a  1  per 
cent,  solution  of  «-tribromobenzenediaxonium  acetate,  the  amount  of 
bromine  eliminated  in  a  given  time  on  eiposure  to  light  was  three 
times  that  set  free  in  a  similar  solution  kept  in  the  dark.  No  phenol 
was  formed  in  the  latter  solution,  whereas,  in  the  former,  100  moleeolee 
of  diazo-compound  yielded  phenol  for  every  77  which  lost  an  atom 
of  bromine.  This  acceleration  of  the  quinonediAside  reaction  is  still 
j)eroeptible  in  solutions  of  the  diazonium  hydrogen  sulphate.  In 
a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  the  diazonium  hydrogen  sulphate,  the  pro* 
portion  of  molecules  yielding  phenol  to  those  giving  quinonediazide  is 
100  :  25,  in  a  15  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  it  has  fallen  to 
100 :  13,  whilst  in  a  30  per  cent,  solution  the  elimination  of  bromine 
is  no  longer  perceptible. 

The  rate  at  which  the  decomposition  proceeds  on  exposure  to  light 
is  greatly  influenceil  by  the  extent  to  which  the  quinonediaside 
reaction  is  occurring,  for  the  reason  that,  when  exposed  to  light,  all 
quinonediazides  rapidly  change  into  deeply -coloured,  amorphous  solids, 
which,  remaining  suspended  in  the  solution,  effectually  prevent  the 
access  of  light. 

According  to  the  view  previously  explained  (Orton,  Trans.,  1903, 
83,  796),  the  quinonediazide  is  the  result  of  an  interaction  of  diazonium 
{Ar-NIN}"  and  hydroxy  1  (OH)'  ions.  As  the  concentration  of  acid 
increases,  the  concentration  of  the  hydroxyl  ions  beeomes  vanishingly 
small,  and  the  formation  of  quinonediazide  ceases. 

This  change  accompanying  the  replacement  of  the  diazo-group  by 
hydroxyl  was  observed  to  a  greater  or  lees  degxee  in  the  case  of  all 
the  halogendiazobenzenes.  It  is  scarcely  deteeUble,  if  not  entirely 
absent,  in  the  decomposition  of  5-bromodiazo-m-xylene  and  6-brcmodi- 
azo-i/r  cumene,  is  noticeable  in  that  of  the  two  3  : 5  dibromodiazo- 
toluenos,  and  assumes  still  larger  propoitions  as  the  number  of 
negative  bromo-  and  nitro-groups  in  the  benzene  nucleus  is  ic created, 
until  in  the  case  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  2:4:  6-tribromo-3-nitro- 
benzenediazonium  hydrogen  sulphate  46—47  "per  cent,  of  one  atomic 
proportion  of  bi-omine  is  eliminated. 
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A  suggestion  as  to  the  mechanism  of  the  transformation  of  diazonium 
salts  into  phenols,  which  has  attained  considerable  acceptance,  was 
first  given  by  Hantzsch  (compare  "  Diazo-Verbindungen,"  A.hrens' 
Sammlung),  who  represents  the  phenols  as  being  primarily  formed 
from  the  syn-diazohydroxides,  thus  : 

Ar — N  Ar 

HO— N   -^    OH    +   ^"^2' 

by  an  "intramolecular  decomposition"  which  is  comparable  to  the 
decomposition  of  the  s?/w-aldoximes  into  water  and  nitriles.  Since 
solutions  of  the  diazonium  salts  are  particularly  liable  to  this  reaction, 
he  accounts  for  the  syw-diazohydroxide,  which  must  on  this  view  be 
present  in  such  solutions,  by  the  existence  of  a  certain  amount  of 
hydrolysis  of  the  diazonium  salt.  The  free  diazonium  hydroxide 
formed  in  this  manner  has  been  shown  (Hantzsch  and  Davidson,  £er., 
1898,  31,  1612)  to  change  partially  into  the  isomeric  5?/n-diazohydr- 
oxide,  so  that  an  equilibrium  exists  which  can  be  represented  thus  : 


Ar— N— OH    _, 

III  "7^ 


Ar— N— OH 
-HO-N H 


Ar— N 
^-     HO-N 


^  II. 


The  hydrated  compound  is  suggested  as  an  intermediate  step. 

It  should  follow,  therefore,  that  all  conditions  which  favour  hydro- 
lysis, for  example,  diazonium  salts  of  weak  acids  or  the  salts  of  a  weak 
diazonium  base,  should  increase  the  speed  of  the  phenolic  decom- 
position ;  further,  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  a  strong  acid  should 
prevent  or  at  least  decrease  the  rate  of  this  transformation. 

It  was  shown,  however,  by  Euler  {Annalen,  1902,  325,  292)  that 
the  rate  of  the  conversion  of  diazonium  salts  into  phenols  was  inde- 
pendent of  the  presence  of  excess  of  acid,  at  least  in  dilute  aqueous 
solution.  Euler  maintains,  therefore,  that  the  conversion  into  phenol 
can  be  a  purely  diazonium  reaction,  and  is  not  confined  to  si/n-dia.zo- 
hydroxides.  Recently  {Ber.,  1904,  37,  1087),  Hantzsch  has  accepted 
this  correction,  and  states  that  he  is  now  of  Euler's  opinion. 

The  experiments  described  in  this  paper  afford  independent  evidence 
for  the  view  that  diazonium  salts  in  aqueous  solution  are  directly 
transformed  into  phenols.  As  has  been  shown,  the  presence  of  a 
considerable  excess  of  acid  is  no  hindrance  to  the  change ;  under  the 
influence  of  light  the  reaction  takes  place  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
in  30  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  with  no  decrease  of  speed.  Moreover, 
it  will  even  proceed,  though  but  slowly,  in  a  95  per  cent,  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid  ;  in  such  a  medium,  it  is  diflicult  to  imagine  even  a 
vanishing  trace  of  hydrolysis.  Further,  in  the  light  of  the  experiments 
here  recorded,  there  would  appear  to  be  little  reason  to  think  that  tha 
other   decompositions,    namely,    the    reaction    with   methyl   or   ethyl 
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alcohols  or  with  acetic  acid,  which  lead  respectively  to  ethers  and 
acetic  esters,  are  reactions  of  «^/<-diazo-compounds  and  not  of  diaxooiom 
compounds.  These  ti-ansformations  appear  to  be  regarded  by  Hantn^ 
(loc.  cit.,  p.  68  et  seq.)  as  decompositions  of  a  jyiMliaxo-oomponnd.  The 
presence  of  excess  of  acid  is,  in  these  reacttons,  however,  not  without 
effect,  in  that  the  product  of  the  reiu'tiou  induced  by  light  is  modided  ; 
whereas,  under  all  conditions  yet  investigated,  •-tribromobeniene 
always  accompanies  the  «-tribromophenyI  methyl-  and  ethyl-ethers,  the 
proportion  of  the  former  is  increased  in  strongly  acid  solution.  In 
any  case,  the  fact  that  excess  of  acid  favours  the  replacement  of  the 
diazo-group  by  hydrogen  affords  strong  evidence  that  this  transforma- 
tion, at  least,  is  a  reaction  of  the  diasonium  eompoand.  Possiblj  the 
experiments  which  are  now  in  progress  on  the  accelerating  inflaeoee  of 
light  on  the  replacement  of  the  diaso-group  by  chlorine  or  bromine  maj 
illuminate  further  the  mechanism  of  these  diaao-reactiona. 

With  regard  to  the  mechaniam  of  the  action  of  light,  it  naay  be 
suggested  that  the  solvent  becomes  aasodated  with  the  diaxonium  salt 
(or  iu  dilute  solutions,  with  the  diasonium  ion).  Considering  how 
freely  formula)  for  hypothetical  intermediate  products  in  diaao-reaetions 
have  been  brought  forward  in  recent  years,  it  is,  perhaps,  hazardous  to 
attempt  to  i-epresent  graphically  this  additive  product.  But  in  any 
case  it  would  seem  that  the  quinquevalent  '*  basic  "  nitrogen  atom, 
which  is  linked  to  the  acid  radicle,  cannot  be  directly  involved,  or 
undergo  a  change  of  valency,  if  the  reactive  compound  is  a  diazonium 

,    .       .  ^  ..        .        ,    .        ^  .         Ar-N-(USO,)   . 

derivative,     from  this  point  of  view  the  expression,  /^wt.v.ft  » ** 

.       1        ..,         ,^  .       ,         ,      Ar-N(HSOJ    .        .... 

not    admissible,    whei'eas    the    formula,  m  >  u  which  the 

N(H,0) 
residual  valency  of  the  tervalent  nitrogen  is  brought  into  play,  is  open 
to  less  objection.  Such  a  complex  may  be  supposed  to  be  unstable, 
breaking  up  either  under  the  influence  of  light  or  heat,  yielding  a 
phenol  and  niti-ogen.*  Further,  it  may  be  supposed  that  in  the  case 
of  certain  diazonium  salts,  such  as  those  with  several  negative 
substituents,  s-tribi*omodiazobenzene  and  the  like,  this  unstable  com- 
plex may  be  resolved  on  mere  heating  into  its  constituents,  water  and 
diazonium  salt,  a  fact  which  would  account  for  the  difficulty  of  con- 
verting the  diazo-compound,  just  named,  into  the  corresponding  phenol. 
From  the  foregoing  it  is  obvious  that  if  such  a  complex  exists,  its 
formation  is  not  materially  affected  by  the  presence  of  acid. 

The    reactions   of    s-tribromobenzenediazonium   hydrogen   sulphate 

.  „    V       •  Ar*N-(HS04) 

Perhaps  in  sohition  iu  Mui'muic  atui,  a  ct'iuilcx        ii  is  the  sensitive 

material. 
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with  ethyl  alcohol  (or  methyl  alcohol  or  acetic  acid)  are  of  particular 
interest  in  this  connexion.  Hantzsch  (loc.  cit.,  p.  73)  has  suggested 
that  the  two  different  reactions  of  diazonium  compounds  with  ethyl 
alcohol,  the  formation  of  an  ethyl  ether,  or  the  replacement  of  the 
diazo-group  by  hydrogen,  are  due  to  two  different  additive  compounds, 
which  are  stereoisomeric,  thus  : — 

Ar  OEt  Ar  H 

N=N  +  and    N=N  + 

X  H  X  OEt 

The  formation  of  s-tribromobenzene  alone  from  the  corresponding 
diazonium  ealts  is  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  the  three 
negative  bromine  atoms  in  the  benzene  nucleus  allows  only  of  the 
formation  of  one  type  of  addition,  namely,  the  latter,  in  the  decomposi- 
tion of  which  the  hydrogen  remains  combined  with  the  phenyl  nucleus. 
Accepting  the  view  that  the  existence  of  two  different  additive 
products  underlies  the  two  different  reactions,  the  decomposition  in 
light  shows  that,  contrary  to  Hantzsch's  opinion,  both  are  produced 
from  s-tribromobenzenediazonium  salts  and  ethyl  alcohol.  It  is 
possible  that  one  only  persists  at  higher  temperatures ;  or,  since  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  s-tribromobenzene  is  alone  produced  in  the  dark, 
the  two  additive  compounds  are  formed  in  very  different  proportions, 
that  which  yields  the  ether  being  possibly  the  more  sensitive  to  light; 
The  effect  of  excess  (or  high  concentration)  of  acid,  which  is  to  reduce 
the  proportion  of  ether,  could  then  also  be  interpreted  as  due  to  a  preven- 
tion of  the  formation  of  the  corresponding  additive  compound. 

The  acceleration  of  the  replacement  of  bromine  by  hydroxyl 
(quinonediazido  reaction)  cannot  be  considered  as  analogous  to  the 
reactions  described  above,  since  this  change  involves  changes  in  the 
benzene  nucleus.  It  is  more  probably  related  to  the  conversion  of 
azoxybenzene  into  hydroxyazobenzene,  which  Lobry  de  Bruyn  noticed 
was  induced  by  light. 

Experimental. 
s-Tribromodiazobenzene. 
Aqueous  solutions  of  the  pure  salts  of  s-tribromodiazobenzone  are 
quite  colourless,  but  are  extremely  sensitive  to  liglit ;  even  on 
momentary  exposure  to  direct  sunlight  a  1  per  cent,  solution  assumes 
a  yellow  tint  and  becomes  faintly  turbid.  Diffused  daylight  and  oven 
gasiigiit  have  the  same  effect,  but  in  a  less  degree.  On  the  other 
hand,  such  solutions  can  be  kept  in  the  dark  room  for  days  with- 
out ni)prociable  change,  although  in  time  (after  several  days)  bromine 
ions  can  be  detected  in  the  solution  (compare  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  1902, 
71,  157). 
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Solutions  in  methyl  or  ethyl  (90  per  cent.)  alcohols  or  in  acetic  acid 
are  equally  sensitive,  although,  owing  to  the  solubility  of  the  products 
of  decomposition,  the  rapid  change  is  only  made  obvious  by  the 
evolution  of  nitrogen  when  the  flask  containing  the  solution  is  con- 
nected with  a  nitrometer. 

In  the  case  of  this  and  similarly  constituted  diazonium  salts,  the 
decomposition  of  the  aqueous  solution  pursues  two  ooaraee,  the  main 
reaction  results  in  the  formation  of  t-tribromophenol,  nitrogen  being 
evolved  ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  bromine  is  eliminated  in  the  ionic 
condition,  and  a  quiuonediazide  produced.  The  lafct-menttoned  com- 
pound  is  itself  changed  by  light,  being  transformed  into  a  dark  brown, 
amorphous  powder.  For  the  reasons  given  in  the  introduction,  the 
presence  of  excess  of  acid  should  retluce  the  proportion  of  the  subsidiary 
reaction  whatever  effect  such  an  increase  in  acidity  had  upon  the 
phenolic  decomposition.  The  latter  change  can  therefore  be  best 
followed  in  acid  solution. 

On  exposing  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  «-tribromobenienediazoDium 
hydrogen  sulphate  in  15  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  to  direct  sunlight, 
a  white  solid  which  consisted  of  minut«  crystals  was  deposited, 
whereas  in  the  absence  of  the  acid  a  dark  brown  material  separ- 
ated. The  solid  was  collected,  washed,  and  extracted  with  sodium 
carbonate,  which  left,  in  the  case  of  the  aqueous  solution,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  brown  solid  undissolved.  The  phenol  was  precipitated 
from  its  solution  in  alkali  and  dissolved  in  dilute  alcohol,  from  which 
it  crystallised  in  long,  slender  needles  melting  at  92^  ;  its  melting  point 
was  unchanged  by  admixture  with  a  specimen  of  «-tribromophenol : 

01 925  gave  0  3262  AgBr.     Br  =  7212. 

C^HgOBrj  requires  Br  =  72*50  per  cent. 

Effect  of  the  Concentration  of  the  Sulphuric  Acid  on  the  Deeomposition 
of  the  Diazonium  Salt  under  the  Injtuence  of  Light. — ^The  salt  appears 
to  decompose  most  rapidly,  as  estimated  by  the  evolution  of  nitrogen, 
in  the  presence  of  a  15 — 30  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid.  At  lower  con- 
centrations, the  evolution  of  nitrogen  is  slower,  but  the  retarding 
influence  may  be  due  to  the  dark  precipitate,  which  acts  simply  by 
preventing  the  light  from  gaining  access  to  the  liquid.  At  higher 
concentratioDs,  the  decomposition  is  again  retarded,  but  the  phenol  is 
formed  even  in  solutions  in  concentrated  (95  per  cent.)  sulphuric 
acid. 

The  following  results  will  show  the  quantitative  relation  existing 
between  the  two  reactions,  the  elimination  of  bromine  and  the 
phenolic  decomposition,  in  different  concentrations  of  sulphuric 
acid. 

(i)  On  exposing  50  c.c.  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  the  diazonium 
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hydrogen  sulphate  for  forty-eight  hours  (in  October),  55  per  cent,  of 
the  salt  was  decomposed,  11"8  c.c.  of  nitrogen  were  evolved,  and  the 
liquid  yielded  0*0249  gram  of  silver  bromide.  Ratio  of  the  number  of 
molecules  yielding  phenol  and  nitrogen  to  the  number  giving  quinone- 
diazide  and  bromine  =  100  :  25. 

(ii)  Two  exactly  similar  experiments  were  made,  using  a  15  per  cent, 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid  instead  of  water  as  solvent,  (a)  Eighty-six 
per  cent,  of  the  salt  was  decomposed,  21  c.c.  of  nitrogen  were  evolved, 
and  the  liquid  yielded  0  0212  gram  of  silver  bromide,  (b)  Sixty-six 
per  cent,  of  the  salt  was  decomposed,  16'5  c.c.  of  nitrogen  were 
evolved,  and  the  liquid  yielded  0*0 176  gram  of  silver  bromide.  The 
ratio  of  the  two  decompositions  was  in  each  case  100  :  12. 

In  these  experiments,  the  volume  of  the  gas  could  only  be  approxi- 
mately measured,  and,  further,  it  is  assumed  that  nitrogen  is  formed 
only  from  the  phenolic  decomposition,  an  assumption  which  was  shown 
to  be  justified  by  direct  estimation  (weighing)  of  the  phenol.  The  un- 
changed diazo-compound  was  weighed  as  /?-naphthol  derivative,  and 
hence  the  percentage  of  decomposed  salt  was  obtained. 

Effect  of  Temperature  on  the  Velocity  of  Decomposition. — There 
are  great  diflSculties  in  the  way  of  determining  the  velocity  of  a 
reaction  which  depends  on  the  varying  illumination  of  the  sun.  The 
difficulties  are  increased  in  the  case  of  the  phenolic  decomposition  of 
the  diazonium  salts  by  the  precipitation  of  tribromophenol,  which  acts 
as  a  screen  to  the  solute  yet  undecomposed. 

Attempts  were  made  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  temperature.  Equal 
amounts  of  two  1  per  cent,  solutions  of  the  diazonium  salt  in  15  per 
cent,  sulphuric  acid  were  exposed  in  similar  flasks  attached  to  nitro- 
meters. One  flask  was  immersed  in  ice  and  water,  and  the  other  in 
water  at  a  given  temperature,  great  care  being  taken  that  each  flask 
was  equally  exposed  to  light.  In  these  circumstances  all  irregu- 
larities in  the  illumination  affected  each  solution  equally.  The 
progress  of  the  decomposition  was  estimated  by  measuring  the  nitrogen 
evolved.  Several  experiments  were  made ;  the  following  will  illustrate 
the  difference  of  temperature. 

Experiment  I. — Flask  A,  temperature  17°,  50  per  cent,  of  the 
diazonium  salt  was  decomposed  in  two  hours  fifty  minutes ;  flask  B, 
temperature  2",  50  per  cent,  decomposed  in  four  Iiours. 

Experiment  IT. — Flask  A,  temperature  20",  50  per  cent,  of  the 
diazonium  salt  was  decomposed  in  one  hour  forty-two  minutes ; 
flask  B,  temperature  2",  50  per  cent,  of  the  diazonium  salt  was  decom- 
posed in  two  hours  twenty  minutes.  In  this  experiment  the  illumination 
WAS  more  intense  than  in  Experiment  I. 

Action  (f  Light  on  H-7'riljroinobenzenediazotate. — A  solution  of  the 
diazotato    was   prepared    by   adding    0'25    grnm   of    diazonium   salt 
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dissolved  in  25  c.c.  of  water  to  13  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution 
of  sodium  hydroxide.  The  solution  was  exposed  to  sunlight  on 
two  successive  days.  Nitrogen  was  not  evolved  nor  was  bromine 
eliminated ;  the  solution,  moreover,  remained  colourless. 

Attempts  to  obtain  s- Tribromophenol  bi/  Boiling  Aqueous  SoltUioru  oj 
the  Diazonium  Salts. 

It  has  frequently  been  observed  that  substituted  bensenediazonium 
salts  do  not  yield  phenols,  or  at  least  only  in  small  quantities,  when 
the  aqueous  solutions  of  their  salts  are  boiled.  In  the  case  of 
8-tribromobenzenediazonium  hydrogen  sulphate  it  has  previously  been 
shown  that  bromine  is  eliminated,  and  a  dibromoquinonediazide 
formed,  at  least  in  the  first  instance  (Ortuu,  Trans.,  1903,  83,  802)  ; 
no  8-tribromophenol  was  discovered.  The  decomposition  of  aqueous 
solutions  of  this  salt  has  now  been  more  exactly  followed.  Solutions 
varying  in  concentration  from  1  to  10  per  cent,  were  heated  at  100" 
in  an  apparatus  from  which  the  air  had  been  expelled  by  carbon 
dioxide,  so  that  the  nitrogen  evolved  could  be  measured.  Decomposi- 
tion was  complete  in  two  hours ;  from  75  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  total 
nitrogen  was  evolved,  the  lower  number  being  obtained  from  the 
more  concentrated  solutions.  No  diazonium  salt  remained  un- 
decomposed,  but  the  yellow  liquid  contained  quinonediazide,  which 
could  be  extracted  with  chloroform  and  coupled  in  the  usual  way  with 
/3-naphthol  (compare  Orton,  Trans.,  1905,  87,  101).  From  58 — 60 
per  cent,  of  one  atomic  proportion  of  bromine  was  found  in  the  solu- 
tion. The  solid  product  of  the  reaction  was  a  brown,  amorphous 
powder,  which  contained  small  amounts  of  dibromoquinonediazide,  and 
s-tribromobenzene.  Both  these  could  be  extracted  with  alcohol, 
but  the  main  part  of  the  solid  was  insoluble  in  that  solvent. 

The  addition  of  reduced  copper  accelerated  the  evolution  of  nitrogen, 
but  did  not  otherwise  appear  to  affect  the  course  of  the  de- 
composition. 

Since  it  has  been  noted  by  Heinichen  {Annalen,  1889,  253,  281) 
and  others  that  the  phenolic  decomposition  takes  place  more  readily 
in  fairly  concentrated  solutions  of  sulphuric  acid,  for  example,  in  a 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid  boiling  at  150%  attempts  were  made  to 
obtain  s-tribromophenol  by  using  50 — 63  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  as 
solvent.  No  s-tribromophenol  could  be  obtained  from  the  product  of 
decomposition  ;  but  a  very  little  a-tribromobenzene  was  isolated.  In 
the  case  of  the  50  per  cent,  acid,  only  about  3  per  cent,  of  one  atomic 
proportion  of  bromine  was  eliminated,  but  from  the  63  per  cent,  acid, 
which  boils  at  150°  as  much  as  35  per  cent,  was  found,  a  difference 
which  was  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  higher  temperature.     In 
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all  cases,  the  acid  mother  liquor  was  bright  yellow,  and  contained 
quinonediazide.  * 

Decomposition  of  the  Dry  Diazonium  Salt. — The  diazonium  hydrogen 
sulphate  (1  gram)  was  placed  in  a  desiccator  containing  phosphorus 
pentoxide,  and  kept  evacuated  in  the  dark  for  twelve  hours.  On  ex- 
posure to  sunlight,  the  salt  became  discoloured,  and,  after  a  few  hours, 
of  a  chocolate-coloured  hue.  On  examination,  it  was  found  that  the 
surface  only  had  been  affected,  the  dark  solid  was  insoluble  in  water, 
and  thus  could  be  freed  from  the  unchanged  diazonium  salt.  It  was 
found  to  contain  halogen  but  no  nitrogen ;  it  was  insoluble  in  alkali 
hydroxide,  and  in  the  usual  organic  solvents  with  the  exception  of 
glacial  acetic  acid,  in  which  it  could,  at  least  partly,  be  dissolved.  The 
quantity  was  too  small  to  admit  of  further  investigation. 

Acceleration  of  the  Elimination  of  Bromine  hy  Light. — The  ex- 
periments were  made  with  s-tribromobenzenediazonium  acetate, 
which  undergoes  the  quinonediazide  decomposition  at  a  convenient 
rate  (Orton,  loc.  cii.). 

A  1  per  cent,  solution  of  the  diazonium  hydrogen  sulphate  (0'25 
gram)  containing  three  equivalents  of  sodium  acetate  was  exposed 
for  five  hours  to  the  light  in  a  flask  attached  to  a  nitrometer.  A  bulky, 
brown  solid  separated,  and  a  small  amount  (4-6  c.c.)  of  nitrogen  was 
evolved.  2  7 '6  per  cent,  of  one  atomic  proportion  of  bromine  (AgBr  = 
0"0296  gram)  was  eliminated.  The  ratio  of  the  number  of  molecules 
undergoing  the  phenolic  decomposition  to  those  undergoing  the 
quinonediazide  decomposition  is  therefore  100  :  77.  An  exactly  similar 
solution  kept  in  the  dark  for  the  same  period  evolved  no  nitrogen ; 
the  solution  became  yellow  in  colour,  and  a  slight  yellow  precipitate 
formed.  Ten  per  cent,  of  one  atomic  proportion  of  bromine  (AgBr  = 
0*0108  gram)  was  eliminated.  Repetitions  of  the  experiment  gave  a 
similar  result.  As  was  to  be  expected,  variations  in  the  intensity  of 
light  affected  the  phenolic  decomposition  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
quinonediazide  decoaiposition. 

Decomposition  of  s-7Vibromobe)izenediazonium  Hydrogen  Sulphate 
in  Methyl  Alcoholic  Solution. — The  diazonium  salt  is  readily  soluble 
in  methyl  alcohol,  and  the  solution  when  kept  in  the  dark  is  stable  ; 

•  Dr.  J.  C.  Ciiin  drew  the  author's  attention  to  tlio  fact  that  the  method  of 
inducing  tlio  phenolic  dccouii)o.sition  by  licating  the  dia/onium  salt  in  a  saturated 
Holutioii  of  hodiuni  Hulphiite  was  eifectivo  in  converting  a  small  i)roi>ortion  of 
•-tribroniobenzenediiizonium  hydrogen  sulphate  into  »-tribroino]ihi;n()l.  An  experi- 
ment was  tried,  using  10  gnimu  of  the  diazonium  salt  in  a  solution  made  u})  of 
14  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  and  D2  c.c.  of  water,  18  grams  of  hydratcd  sudiuin  sulphate 
being  added.  The  mixture  was  distilUnl  in  a  slow  cuiront  of  steam,  thu  flask  being 
heated  in  an  oil-bath.  A  small  quantity  of  ^-tribromophenol  (m,  ]>.  88")  mixed  with 
auothor  HubHtance  melting  at  76 — 76",  which  does  not  dissolve  in  aqueous  sodium 
carbouuto,  waiiol'tiiiip'd. 
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thus  no  nitrogen  was  given  off  from  a  1  per  cent,  solution  which 
was  kept  in  the  dark  for  twenty-eight  hours  (temperature  10-5°)  ; 
but  on  exposure  to  sunlight  for  one  hour  72  per  cent,  of  the  salt 
was  decomposed.  On  again  placing  this  solution  in  the  dark,  de- 
composition ceased. 

Although  solutions  in  methyl  alcohol  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
are  stable  if  screened  from  light,  decomposition  rapidly  occurs  if  the 
solution  is  boiled,  s-tribromobenzene  being  alone  produced. 

The  main  decompo:jitiou  under  the  influence  of  light  is  accompanied 
by  a  small  amount  of  a  secondary  reaction,  namely,  the  elimination  of 
bromine,  and  the  formation  of  a  quinonediazide.  The  decomposition 
of  the  latter  in  light  causes  the  solution  to  bejome  deeply  coloured. 
The  solid  product  of  the  reaction  which  remains  in  solution  in  the 
methyl  alcohol  was  obtained  by  evaporating  the  solvent  after 
decomposition  had  been  completed,  sodium  carbonate  having  been 
added  to  neutralise  the  free  sulphuric  acid.  The  solid  re^due,  which 
was  highly  coloured,  was  distilled  in  steam  ;  from  the  colourless  solid 
distillate  a  small  quantity  of  «-tribromophenol  was  extracted  by 
sodium  hydroxide.  It  melted  at  the  correct  melting  point,  db^.  The 
main  portion  of  the  solid,  which  was  insoluble  in  sodium  hydroxide, 
melted  at  60 — 66°.  It  was  thought  that  this  solid  was  a  mixture  of 
«-tribromobenzene  (m.  p.  120°)  and  «-tribromoanisole  (m.  p.  88°),  but 
crystallisation  from  alcohol  did  not  change  the  melting  point.*  It  was 
therefore  treated  with  hydriodic  acid  in  order  to  convert  the  ether  into 
«-tribromophenol.  From  the  product  both  f-tribromobenzene  and 
j-tribromophenol  were  easily  isolated,  no  indications  of  the  presence  of 
a  third  substance  being  noticed.  The  relative  proportions  of  these  two 
substances  were  determined  by  estimating  the  methoxy-group  and 
determining  the  percentage  of  bromine  in  the  mixture.  The  two 
methods  agreed  closely,  within  one  per  cent.,  the  mixture  containing 
63 — 64  per  cent,  of  the  ether.  The  methoxy-group  was  estimated 
by  Zeisel's  method,  using  a  mixture  of  acetic  anhydride  and  hydriodic 
acid  to  decompose  the  ether;  two  hours'  heating  at  160"  was  found 
necessary   for   complete  decomposition. 

Eject  of  the  Frese)u:€  of  Water  or  Acids. — Addition  of  acid  or 
dilution  of  the  methyl  alcohol  with  water  does  not  greatly  change  the 
rate  of  the  decomposition  in  sunlight ;  in  both  cases  there  is  a  slight 
decrease.     In  the  presence  of  acid  (15  per  cent.  HgSO^),  bromine  is 

*  The  solubilities  of  a-tribromobenzeue  and  s-tribroiuoanisole  are  very  similar  in 
both  methyl  and  ethyl  alcohols.  Both  are  moderately  soluble  in  boiling  90  per  cent, 
ethyl  alcohol.  At  15%  100  c.c.  of  this  alcohol  dissolves  1'03  grams  of  the  tribromo- 
anisolc,  and  0"4  gram  of  the  tribromobenzene ;  these  are  almost  the  proportions  in 
which  these  two  substances  are  found  in  the  product  of  decomposition  of  the  di- 
azouium  salt  in  methyl  alcoholic  solution. 
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not  elimmxted,  and  in  consequence   no  colour,  owing  to  the  decom- 
position of  quinonediazide,  developed. 

The  proportion  of  s-tribromobenzene  and  s-tribromoanisole  is  con- 
siderably modified  in  favour  of  the  former,  which  now  forms  the 
main  product  of  the  reaction ;  s-tribromobenzene  separates  in  the 
pure  state  during  the  decomposition.  Owing  to  this  effect  of  acid, 
high  concentrations  of  the  diazonium  hydrogen  sulphate,  4  per 
cent,  and  upwards,  yield  mainly  s-tribromobenzene  on  exposure  to 
light.  In  such  a  solution,  the  concentration  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is 
initially  decinormal,  and  as  the  decomposition  proceeds  becomes  fifth - 
normal. 

Behaviour  of  Alkcdidiazotale  in  Methyl  Alcoholic  Solution. — The 
behaviour  of  methyl  alcoholic  solutions  of  sodium  or  potassium  s-tri- 
bromobenzenediazotates  offers  a  marked  contrast  to  that  of  the 
diazonium  salts.  A  1  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  diazotate 
remained  quite  colourless  and  unchanged  during  four  hours'  exposure 
to  light. 

Decomposition  of  s-Trihromohenzenediazonium  Hydrogen  Sulphate  in 
Ethyl  Alcoholic  Solution. — s-Tribromobenzenediazonium  hydrogen 
sulphate  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  ethyl  alcohol  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  100  c.c.  dissolving  somewhat  less  than  0*2  gram.  In 
90  per  cent,  alcohol,  on  the  other  hand,  the  salt  dissolves  freely. 

A  suspension  of  the  salt  in  absolute  alcohol  changes  very  slowly  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  when  protected  from  the  light,  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  evolved  in  twenty-four  hours  being  only  just  detectable. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  solution  of  the  salt  in  90  per  cent,  alcohol  is 
unstable  even  in  the  dark  ;  a  1  per  cent,  solution  continuously  evolves 
nitrogen  (temperature,  11 — 12°),  50  per  cent,  of  the  salt  being 
decomposed  in  twenty-four  hours.  s-Tribromobenzene  is  the  main 
product  of  the  change,  but  at  the  same  time  bromine  is  eliminated, 
representing  about  10  per  cent,  of  one  atomic  proportion. 

On  exposure  to  sunlight,  both  the  suspension  of  the  salt  in  absolute 
alcohol  and  the  solution  (1  percent.)  in  90  per  cent,  alcohol  decompose 
very  rapidly.  Whilst  the  90  per  cent,  alcohol  becomes  very  deeply 
coloured,  the  absolute  alcohol  assumes  only  a  pale  yellow  tint.  The 
solid  products  in  the  two  cases  do  not  materially  dill'er,  and  consisted 
of  «-tribromophenetole  and  «-tribromobenzene. 

Dilution  of  the  alcohol  with  water  retards  the  decomposition ;  thus 
two  similar  solutions  in  50  per  cent,  and  25  per  cent,  alcohol  had 
decomposed  respectively  to  the  extent  of  82  and  62  per  cent,  after 
exposure  to  diffused  daylight  for  five  and  a  half  hours.  In  both  cases, 
«-tribromobenzcno  was  the  main  product,  a  small  amount  of  bromine 
being  eliminated. 

Tho   effect    of    the    presence    of   excess    of    acid   was   tested   by 
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exposiDg  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  the  diazonium  silt  in  a  15  per  oeoi. 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid  in  90  per  cent,  alcohol.  The  decompottition 
took  place  rapidly,  the  solution  acquiring  only  a  pale  yellow  tint.  No 
bromine  was  eliminated,  and  therefore  no  quiuonediazide  formed,  a 
result  in  accord  with  all  previous  observations  as  to  the  effect  of  acid 
on  the  decomposition  of  this  diazonium  salt.  Co-related  with  the  non- 
formation  of  the  quinonediazide  is  the  ab.sence  of  colour.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  in  thLs  case  also  « tribromol>enzeue  is  the  only  product 
of  the  reaction. 

The  foregoing  observations  indicate  that  the  mo8t  favourable 
conditions  for  the  formation  of  the  phenetole  are  to  be  found  in  the 
use  of  pure  alcohol  and  the  absence  of  acid.  The  prepiration  in 
quantity  was  accordingly  carried  out  by  exposing  a  suspension  of  the 
diazonium  salt  (-t  gnims)  in  100  c.c.  of  alcohol.  When  all  the  solid 
had  dissolved  and  the  evolution  of  nitrogen  had  ceased,  the  solution 
was  evaporated  to  half  its  volume,  whereupon  pui«  «-tribromobenzena 
(m.  p.  119 — 120'',  1*2  grams)  separated.  Since  «-tribromobenzene  is 
but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  almost  the  whole  of  this  substance 
is  thus  found.  The  mother  liquor  was  then  evaporated  to  dryness  and 
the  product  recrystallised  from  alcohol,  but  such  treatment  failed  to  raise 
the  melting  point  above  60 — 65°,  whereas  «-tribromopheuetole  melts 
at  74"^.  Control  experiments,  moreover,  showed  that  it  was  difficult  to 
isolate  from  mixtures  of  «-tribromobenzene  and  the  phenetole,  and  then 
only  with  great  loss,  any  pure  phenetole.  The  composition  of  the 
mixture  was  accordingly  ascertained  from  estimations  of  bromine  and 
the  ethoxy  group ;  *  both  analyses  agreed  in  showing  that  the  mixture 
contained  70 — 72  per  cent,  of  the  ether.  After  treating  the  mixture 
with  hydriodic  acid,  the  resulting  s-tribi-omophenol  and  »-tribromo- 
benzene  could  easily  be  separated  by  alkali.  From  these  results  it 
follows  that  the  original  mixture  of  s-tribromobenzene  and  «-tribromo- 
phenetole  contained  about  5 "7  per  cent,  of  the  former. 

Decomposition  of  s-Tribromobenzeiir  "  '///»  Hydrogen  Sulphate  in 
Acetic  Acid  Solution. — «-Tribromobeii.  luium  hydrogen  sulphate 

dissolves  freely  in  glacial  acetic  acid  (99  per  cent.) ;  the  solution  is 
quite  stable  in  the  dark  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  becomes 
coloured  on  boiling,  6'-tribromobenzene  being  formed.  On  exposing 
a  solution  (1  per  cent.)  to  sunlight,  decomposition  is  rapid  and 
complete ;    the  addition   of   an   et^ual    volume   of   water   causes   the 

*  In  order  to  obtain  an  accurate  estimation  of  the  ethoxy-group  in  5-tribromo- 
phenetole  by  Zeisel's  method,  very  prolonged  heating  of  the  substance  with  hydr- 
iodic acid  (1  vol.)  and  acetic  anhydride  (0'5  vol.)  is  necessary.  Thus,  in  one 
determination  (s-tribromophenetole  =  0"-3426  gram),  ethyl  iodide  only  ceased  to  be 
given  off  after  six  hours'  heating,  the  percentage  of  ethoxy-group  being  found  :=  11  "54, 
whilst  CgH-jBr^'OEt  requires  12  19  per  cent. 

VOL.    XCL  E 
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separation  of  colourless  needles  which  melt  at  82°,  the  melting  point 
of  s-tribromophenyl  acetate,  CgHjBrg'OAc.  An  analysis  showed  that 
this  substance  was  quite  pure  : 

0-2103  gave  0-3186  AgBr.     Br  =  64-46. 

CgHgOoBrg  requires  Br  =  64*33  per  cent. 

The  effect  of  diluting  the  acetic  acid  or  of  adding  sulphuric  acid  is 
to  decrease  the  rapidity  of  the  decomposition,  water  having  the  greater 
influence.  The  solid  product  obtained  from  the  dilute  acetic  acid 
consisted  of  a  mixture  of  s-tribromophenol  and  its  acetyl  derivative 
in  about  equal  proportions.  A  small  amount  of  phenol  was  also 
present  in  the  product  obtained  from  the  mixture  of  acetic  and  sul- 
phuric acids. 

Decomposition  of  s-Tribromohenzenediazonium  Hydrogen  Sulphate  in 

Various  Media. 

Formic  Acid. — The  diazonium  salt  is  readily  soluble  in  formic  acid 
(90  per  cent.) ;  in  the  dark,  the  solution  was  stable,  no  gas  being 
evolved.  On  exposure  to  sunlight,  a  very  I'apid  decomposition  set  in  ; 
the  solid  product  consisted  mainly  of  s-tribromobenzene  mixed  with  a 
small  amount  of  s-tribromophenol ;  no  phenyl  formate  was  discovered. 
Since  the  formic  acid  had  acted  as  a  reducing  agent,  carbon  dioxide 
should  be  present  in  the  evolved  gas.  Examination  of  the  gas  showed 
this  supposition  to  be  correct. 

Propionic  Acid. — The  diazonium  hydrogen  sulphate  does  not  per- 
ceptibly dissolve  in  propionic  acid.  When  the  suspension  is  exposed 
to  sunlight  nitrogen  is  slowly  evolved,  and  the  solution  becomes 
coloured  a  deep  yellow.  Neither  «-tribromobenzene  nor  s-tribromo- 
phenol are  formed,  but  owing  to  the  slowness  of  the  decomposition 
sufficient  material  could  not  be  accumulated  to  determine  its  identity 
with  tribromophenyl  propionate. 

Sulphuric  Acid. — The  diazonium  salt  is  readily  soluble  in  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  (95  per  cent.).  The  colourless  solution  slowly 
evolves  nitrogen  in  sunlight.  On  cautiously  diluting  the  solution, 
pure  fl-tribromophenol  crystrallises  out  free  from  any  trace  of  by- 
product. 

Nitric  Acid. — Fuming  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  TS)  dissolves  the 
diazonium  salt  freely.  The  decomposition  in  sunlight  is  complicated  by 
the  concomitant  decomposition  of  the  nitric  acid,  and  by  the  interaction 
of  tlio  ncid  with  the  primary  product, which  is  probably  «-ti'ibromo})honol. 
Bromine  is  partly  displaced  by  the  nitro-group,  and  can  be  estimated 
in  the  solution.  It  was  not  possible  to  isolate  a  single  substance  from 
the  mixture  of  nitrobromophenols,  but  picric  acid  appeared  not  to  be 
present. 
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Organic  Liquids. — The  diazonium  salt  does  not  dissolve  to  any 
extent  in  glycerol,  lactic  acid,  butyric  acid,  or  ethyl  acetoacetate.  The 
suspension  in  the  two  solvents  first  named  decomposes  fairly  rapidly, 
jj-tribromobenzene  being  formed  in  each  case.  In  the  other  two  media, 
the  decomposition  is  very  slow. 

Decomposition  of  Other  Substituted  Diazob«nzene$. 

2  : 6-Dibroniodiazobenzene. — The  behaviour  of  this  diazonium  hydro- 
gen sulphate  towards  light  is  similar  to  that  of  the  •tribromo-deriv- 
ative,  and  affords  an  extremely  easy  method  of  preparing  2  :  6-dibromo- 
phenol.  In  aqueous  solution  the  decomposition  is  very  rapid,  a  very 
.small  quantity  of  bromine  (2-54  per  cent,  of  one  atomic  proportion) 
being  eliminated.  The  phenol  was  freed  from  a  small  quantity  of 
brown  solid,  the  decomposition  product  of  the  bromoquinonediazide, 
by  dissolving  in  sodium  hydroxide.  The  phenol  melted  at  56*^  and 
gave  the  following  numbers  on  analysis : 

0-147  gave  021 86  AgBr.     Br  =- 63-3. 

CgH^OBr^  requires  Br  — 63-5  per  cent. 

This  phenol  can  also  be  prepared  easily  from  the  diaxoniam  salt  by 
Heinichen's  method  {loe.  eit.),  using  a  63  per  cent,  solution  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  Decomjwsitiou  is  complete  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour ; 
the  yield  is  good  and  no  appreciable  amount  of  quinonediazide  or  other 
substance  seems  to  be  foimed. 

2:3:4:  Q-Tetrabromo(iiazobenzene. — In  the  decomposition  of  aqueous 
solutions  of  this  diazonium  hydrogen  sulphate  by  sunlight,  the 
quinonediazide  decomposition  takes  a  more  prominent  place,  some 
15  per  cent,  of  one  atomic  proportion  of  bromine  being  eliminated. 
The  tetrabromophenol  which  is  mainly  formed  can  be  obtained  in  a 
purer  state  when  the  decomposition  is  effected  in  15  percent,  sulphuric 
acid,  the  quinonediazide  decomposition  being  then  inconsiderable.  The 
phenol  melted  at  115°: 

01448  gave  0-2645  AgBr.     Br  =  77-7. 

C^H.,OBr^  requires  Br  =  7801  per  cent. 

When  this  salt  was  heated  in  63  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  solution,  a 
rapid  and  complex  decomposition  took  place.  As  much  as  536  per 
cent,  of  one  atomic  proportion  of  bromine  appears  in  the  solution. 
Very  small  amounts  of  two  crystalline  products  were  noticed,  but  no 
tetrabromophenol  was  isolated. 

2 -A:  Q-Tribromo-3-nitrodiazobe7izene. — The  decomposition  of  this 
diazonium  salt,  which  is  very  rapid  when  a  ^  per  cent,  solution  is 
exposed  to  sunlight,  appears  to  be  very  complex  ;  46 — 47  per  cent,  of 
one  atomic  proportion  of  bromine  is  eliminated,  and  the  solid  product 
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is  a  mixture  of  the  decomposition  product  of  the  quinonediazide  and  the 
phenol  arising  directly  from  the  diazonium  salt.  The  addition  of 
sulphuric  acid  reduced  the  proportion  of  the  quinonediazide  decom- 
position; nevertheless  some  17'8  per  cent,  of  bromine  was  eliminated. 

'^-Nitrodiazohenzene. — The  existence  of  the  remarkably  stable 
^nitrobenzenediazotates  and  the  corresponding  nitrosoamine  has 
rendered  possible  the  testing  of  the  action  of  light  on  these  classes  of 
substances.  A  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  the  pure  sodium  ^^-nitro- 
benzenediazotate  was  exposed  to  light  for  several  days.  The  liquid 
darkened  slightly,  and  about  2  c.c.  of  gas  were  evolved.  Examination 
of  the  solution  after  exposure  showed  that  the  diazotate  was  mainly 
unchanged. 

'p-Nitrophenylnitrosoaonine  (;>nitrobenzenediazohydroxide),  which 
was  prepared  by  Schraube  and  Schmidt's  method  from  sodium  p-nitro- 
benzenediazotate,  is  insoluble  in  cold  water  and  slowly  decomposes  at 
the  ordinary  temperature.  In  the  dark  at  0°  it  is,  however,  quite 
stable.  A  suspension  in  water  was  exposed  to  sunlight  in  a  flask 
which  was  immersed  in  ice  and  water,  the  light  having  access  to  one 
side  of  the  flask.  The  substance  rapidly  darkened  and  nitrogen  was 
slowly  evolved,  4  c.c.  being  collected  during  two  hours'  exposure. 

Decomposition  of  Diazohenzene  in  Light. 

Inasmuch  as  acid  solutions  of  diazohenzene  readily  undergo  the 
phenolic  decomposition  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  testing  of  the 
accelerating  effect  of  sunlight  on  this  change  was  somewhat  diSicult. 
Moreover,  sunlight  produces  other  changes  in  solutions  of  this 
diazonium  salt,  which  result  in  causing  the  liquid  to  become  dark  and 
turbid,  effects  which  prevent  light  from  gaining  access  to  the  liquid 
and  thus  stop  the  reaction. 

Two  exactly  similar  solutions  of  the  diazonium  hydrogen  sulphate 
were  made  up  in  20  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  and  placed  in  flasks 
connected  with  nitrometers.  One  was  exposed  to  sunlight  and  the  other 
placed  in  a  dark  room,  each  being  immersed  in  mixtures  of  ice  and 
water.  The  solution,  which  was  exposed  to  sunlight,  became  dark  and 
turbid,  and  nitrogen  was  slowly  evolved.  The  solution  in  the  dark  did 
not  change  in  appearance,  but  a  small  volume  of  nitrogen  was  evolved, 
at  about  a  quarter  of  tlie  rate  of  the  solution  exposed  to  light.  The 
solutions,  Htill  thoroughly  cold,  were  extracted  with  chloroform  in  order 
to  isolate  any  plienol.  The  residues  left  after  evaporating  the  chloroform 
were  diHtillod  in  steam,  and  the  aqueous  solutions  treated  with  bromine 
water.  The  distillate  from  the  solution  which  was  exposed  to  light 
gave  a  precipitate  of  «-tribromophonol  (m.  p.  05°),  whilst  that  from  the 
floreened  solution  gave  only  a  slight  turbidity. 
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Similar  experiments  were  made  with  a  "  normal "  diazo-solution, 
which  was  made  up  by  adding  25  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  benzenediazonium 
chloride  (from  1  gram  of  aniline)  to  30  c.c.  of  a  10  i)er  cent,  solution 
of  sodium  liydroxide.  This  solution  decomposes  when  kept  in  the 
dark  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  25  c.c.  of  nitrogen  being  evolved 
in  twenty  four  hour.s.  A  similar  solution,  in  which,  however,  30  c.c.  of 
a  30  per  cent,  solution  of  .sodium  hydroxide  were  used,  instead  of  the 
10  per  cent,  solution,  was  more  stable,  and  decomposed  very  slowly 
in  the  dark  ;  light  did  not  appear  appreciably  to  hasten  the  rate  of 
decomposition. 

Decompontioti  of  Methyldiazobenztnes. 

b-Bromo-i-diazO'Va.xyUne. — Unlike  other  «-trisubstituted  anilines  in 
which  negative  groups  such  as  the  nitro-group  or  bromine  are  present, 
5-bromo  Hi-xylidine  can  be  diazotised  in  dilute  acid  solution.  The 
solid  diazonium  salts  can  be  prepared  very  readily  in  the  usual  way. 

Aqueous  solutions  of  the  diazonium  salts  are  quite  stable  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  provided  that  they  are  screened  from  light. 
Thus  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  the  diazonium  hydrogen  sulphate  in 
15  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  was  kept  in  a  flask  connected  with  a  nitro- 
meter for  seventy- three  days,  the  temperature  ranging  from  10 — 15° 
during  that  period.  No  gas  was  evolved,  but  when  this  solution  was 
oxpo.sed  to  sunlight,  a  rapid  decomposition  set  in,  gas  being  given  o£F, 
and  an  oil  separating.  No  bromine  is  eliminated  and  the  diazonium 
salt  can  be  converted  quantitatively  into  the  xylenol.  This  change 
can  be  brought  about  with  equal  readiness  by  boiling  the  aqueous 
solutions  of  the  diazonium  salts.  Very  different  is  the  behaviour  of 
solutions  of  the  diazotates.  In  the  dark  they  are  quite  stable,  and 
when  exposed  to  sunlight  only  show  signs  of  decomposition  if 
the  excess  of  alkali  is  slight  and  consequently  the  hydrolysis 
considerable. 

CH. 

/^ 

o-Bromo-vnA-xyhnol,     „  |        |„„  . 
rSrv      yCUg 

OH 

This  xylenol  appears  to  have  been  prepared  by  Noelting,  Braun,  and 
Thesmar  {Ber.,  1901,  34,  2242)  from  the  corresponding  xylidine. 
These  authors  state  that  the  xylenol  is  a  solid  melting  at  72°  "We 
have,  however,  found  that  the  xylenol  obtained  from  5-bromo- 
m-4-xylidine  by  diazotising  and  then  decomposing  the  diazonium  salt 
either  by  boiling  or  by  exposing  its  aqueous  solution  to  light,  is  an  oil 
at  the  ordinary  temperature.     Moreover,  bromination  of  wi-4-xylenol 
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also    yields    a   monobromo-derivative    which   is   identical    with    the 
substance  obtained  from  the  bromoxylidine. 

Bromination  of  mA-Xylenol. — A  solution  of  bromine  (6*55  grams)  in 
acetic  acid  was  added  to  a  solution  of  m-4-xylenol  (5  grams)  in  the  same 
solvent  in  which  fused  sodium  acetate  (3 "6  grams)  was  suspended. 
Bromination  was  instantaneous,  heat  being  developed.  The  xylenol 
was  separated  by  addition  of  water,  and  distilled  in  steam,  and  after 
separation  from  the  aqueous  distillate  by  chloroform  and  drying  in  the 
latter  solvent,  the  oil  was  fractionated  under  reduced  pressure.  It 
was  colourless,  boiled  at  110'5°  under  18  mm.  pressure,  and  had  a 
sp.  gr.  1-4569  at  1174°: 

0-1235  gave  01141  AgBr.     Br-39-89. 

CgHgOBr  requires  Br  =  39  80  per  cent. 

The  bromoxylenol  prepared  from  the  bromoxylidine  by  way  of  the 
diazo-compound,  boiled  at  112°  under  20  mm.  pressure,  and  had  a 
sp.  gr.  1-4607  at  1174°. 

An  analysis  of  a  specimen  obtained  by  boiling  a  solution  of  the 
diazonium  salt  gave  the  following  numbers  : 

0-1215  gave  0-1145  AgBr.     Br  =  40-10  per  cent. 
A  specimen  obtained  by  exposing  a  solution  of  the  diazonium  salt  to 
light  gave  the  numbers  : 

0-1098  gave  0-1018  AgBr.     Br  =  39-45. 

CgHgOBr  requires  Br  =  39-80  per  cent. 

CH, 
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6-£romo-5-diazo-t}/-cumene,    ^1        |       ^. 

\/ 
CH3 

iS-Bromo-^-cumidine  (Q-Bromo-b-amino-l  :  2  :  ^-irimethylbenzene). — 
This  base  has  apparently  hitherto  not  been  described.  It  is  readily 
prepared  by  brominating  i/^-cumidine  in  acetic  acid  solution  in  the 
presence  of  sodium  acetate,  care  being  taken  lo  add  the  solution  of 
the  base  to  the  solution  of  the  bromine.  The  bromo-i/'-cumidine  is 
precipitated  by  addition  of  water  and  purified  by  distilling  in  steam. 
It  crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol  in  long,  colourless  needles  melting 
at  68—69° : 

0'1906  gave  0-1675  AgBr.     Br  =  37-4. 

CyHijNBr  requires  Br  <=  37*4  per  cent. 

The  salts  of  this  base  are  not  markedly  hydrolysed  by  water,  thus 
resembling  those  of  bromoxylidine.  It  is  very  readily  acetylated  by 
heating  for  a  short  time  with  acetic  anhydride  at  100°;  the  acetyl 
derivative  crystallisea  in  clusters  of  four-sided  prisms  melting  at  206°. 
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It  can  easily  be  diazotisod  in  dilute  acid  solution,  and  the  solid 
diazonium  hydrogen  sulphate  can  be  prepared  in  the  usual  way. 

Acid  solutions  of  bromo-i/^-diazocumene  behave  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  do  those  of  bromodiazoxylene.  Kept  in  the  dark  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  they  are  quite  stable,  but  on  exposure  to  light, 
giis  is  immediately  evolved,  and  a  turbidity  soon  appears  in  the 
solution.  Pure  6-bromocumenol  (m.  p.  32—33°)  slowly  separates  in 
needles.  Boiling  of  the  aqueous  solutions  of  the  salts  brings  about  a 
lapid  and  quantitative  conversion  into  the  bromocumenol. 

6-Diazo-^-cuTn«ne. — An  attempt  was  made  to  contrast  the  de- 
composition of  an  acid  solution  of  diazo-^-cumene  exposed  to  light 
with  one  kept  in  the  dark.  At  the  ordinary  temperature,  this  diazo- 
compound  decomposes  fairly  quickly,  whether  screened  from  light  or 
not.  At  0—2'^,  a  marked  difference  is  observed ;  whilst  the  solution 
which  is  kept  in  the  dark  very  slowly  evolves  nitrogen,  the  other 
decomiKjses  rapidly,  i/r-Cumenol  crystallised  out  as  the  decompot>itiou 
proceeded,  and  melted  at  71°. 

3  : 6-Dibroiiw-odiuzotolum»,  and  3  :  b-Dihromo-^diazotolutne. — The 
dibromodiazotoluenes  resemble  very  closely  «-tribromodiazobenzene. 
Solutions  of  the  hydrogen  sulphates  are  quite  stable  in  the  dark,  but 
on  exposure  to  light  rapidly  decompose.  In  aqueous  solution,  a  small 
amount  of  bromine  is  eliminated,  and  the  3  :5-dibromocre8oI,  which 
separates  during  the  change,  is  discoloured  by  the  products  of  de- 
composition of  the  quinonediazide.  Quantitative  experiments  have 
shown,  however,  that  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  diazonium  salt  under- 
goes the  quinonediazide  decomposition,  the  remaining  90  per  cent, 
being  converted  into  cresol.  If  the  decomposition  is  carried  out  in 
15  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  solution,  no  bromine  is  eliminated,  and  the 
cresol  separates  in  almost  pure,  colourless  needles. 

The  cresols  can  easily  be  isolated  from  the  product  of  the  action  of 
light  by  distilling  in  steam.  3  : 5-Dibromo-o-cresol  crystallised  in  long 
needles  melting  at  55^  : 

01372  gave  01932  AgBr.     Br  =  59  93. 

C^H^OBr^  requires  Br=  6012  per  cent. 

3  : 5-Dibromo-/>-cresol  was  obtained  in  needles  melting  at  43 — 44°  : 

01506  gave  0  2123  AgBr.     Br  =  59  98  per  cent. 

When  dilute  (1  per  cent.)  aqueous  solutions  of  the  sulphates  are 
heated  at  100°,  rapid  decomposition  ensues;  about  70  per  cent,  of  the 
total  nitrogen  in  the  diazo-compouud  is  given  off  as  gas.  A  dark 
brown,  amorphous  solid  sepai-ated  from  which  no  cresol  could  be 
isolated;  the  tiltrate  was  quite  colourless  and  free  from  both  un- 
changed diazonium  compound  or  quinonediazide,  but  a  trace  of 
bx'omine  was  present. 
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The  dibromodiazotoluenes  differ  from  tribromodiazobenzene  in  that 
they  readily  yield  the  corresponding  cresols  when  they  are  heated  in 
solution  in  63  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid.  Decomposition  is  very 
rapid,  and  a  crystalline  substance  distils  over,  which  is  mainly  the 
cresol. 

Solutions  of  the  sodium  dibromotoluenediazotates  can  be  easily 
prepared,  and  accordingly  offer  an  excellent  means  of  demonstrating 
the  stability  of  these  substances  to  light.  After  three  days'  exposuie 
of  the  sodium  derivative  of  dibromo-o-diazotoluene  in  1  per  cent. 
aqueous  solution,  the  liquid  was  still  quite  colourless ;  no  measurable 
amount  of  gas  had  been  evolved. 

The  authors  are  indebted  to  the  Chemical  Society  and  to  the 
British  Association  for  the  Grants  which  have  largely  defrayed  the 
cost  of  these  researches.  They  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  thanks  to  these  Societies. 

Univehsity  College  of  Nouth  Wales, 
Bangok. 


V. — On  the  More  Exact  Determination  of  the  Densities 

of  Crystals. 

By  The  Earl  of  Berkeley. 

Tins  communication  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion at  Bristol  in  1898.  It  has  not  hitherto  been  published  as  it  was 
part  of  a  somewhat  lengthy  research  on  the  molecular  volumes  of 
crystals.  The  appearance  of  Messrs.  Barlow  and  Pope's  recent  paper 
(Trans.,  1906,  89,  1675)  has  so  illuminated  the  subject,  that  it  is  not 
considered  necessary  to  pursue  the  matter  any  further. 

A  comparison  of  the  several  values  obtained  by  different  observers, 
for  the  density  of  one  and  the  same  salt,  shows  variations  which  in 
some  cases  amount  to  1 0  per  cent.  As  the  density  is  supposed  to  be 
independent  of  the  way  in  which  the  crystals  have  been  produced, 
these  discordant  results  must  be  ascribed  to  errors  of  observation. 

Of  those  errors  the  following  seem  to  be  the  most  important. 

(1)  Errors  in  the  operation  of  determining  the  density. 

(2)  Errors  caused  by  air  adhering  to  the  crystals. 

(.'i)   Krrors  duo  to  the  liygroscopic  nature  of  the  salts. 

(4)  Krrors  induced  by  the  mother  liquor  occluded  in  the  crystals. 
In  this  paper  I  propose  to  describe  the  means  whereby  the  amount  of 
error  duo  to  the  first  throe  causes  have,  I  believe,  been  reduced. 
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(1)  Operation  of  Determining  the  Density. — Two  similar  conical 
pyknometers  (Fig.  1),  of  about  7  c.e,  capacity,  were  made  by  Mr. 
Miiller  from  Jena  thermometer  glass.  These  are  fitted  with  carefully 
ground  thermometer  stoppers  and  the  thermometers  are  graduated  in 
tenths  of  a  degree  such  that  the  hundredth  of  a  degree  can  be 
estimated.  The  thermometers  were  standardised  at  Kew.  The 
side  capillaries  are  graduated  in  millimetres  and  were  calibrated  by 
running  weighed  mercury  threads  along  the  bores  and  reatling  their 
lengths. 

The  capacity  (7  c.c.)  was  chosen  as  being  sufficiently  great  to  keep 
down  errors  of  weighing  and  of  manipulation  T!i.^  winHttr  the 
capacity  of  the  pyknometer  the  thicker  the  walls 
consequently  it  will  take  more  than  pro{)ortiou- 
ately  longer  for  the  larger  quantity  of  liquid  to 
attain  a  constant  temperature  when  in  the  balance 
case.  Also  a  greater  quantity  of  salt  will  be  re- 
quired to  keep  the  proportion  of  salt  to  liquid 
the  same,  and  hence  the  more  difficult  it  will  be 
to  dry  and  to  free  from  adhering  air.  One  of 
the  pyknometers  was  used  thi-oughout  the  weigh- 
ings as  a  counterpoise,  and  to  obtain  the  most 
accurate  results  I  found  it  essential  that  the 
surface  of  each  pyknometer  should  be  similarly 
treated ;  if,  for  instance,  the  pyknometer  itself 
had  been  tilled  with  carbon  tetrachloride  and  its 
surface  wetted  with  that  liquid,  the  surface  of 
the  counterpoise  should  also  be  wetted  with  the 
same  liquid  and  both  similarly  dried  before 
weighing. 

The   pyknometers,   after   steaming  for  twenty 
minutes,    were  heated  to    130°  and   cooled;  this 
heating   and    cooling   was   repeated    about    fifty 
times  so  as  to  obtain,  as  far  as  possible,  a  constant  state  of  molecular 
aggregation  in  the  glass. 

(a)  The  capacity  of  the  pyknometer  was  then  determined.  It  was 
tilled  with  distilled  water  and  placed  in  a  small  desiccator  connected  to 
a  Sprengel  pump.  Vigorous  boiling,  which  was  continued  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  was  promoted  by  tapping  the  bottom  of  the 
desiccator.  The  pyknometer  was  then  placed  on  the  pan  of  an 
ordinary  spring  balance  and  the  stopper  inserted  and  pressed  home, 
the  reading  of  the  balance  index  being  noted  so  that  in  future  the 
stopper  could  be  pressed  home  with  the  same  pressure ;  the  presumption 
is  that  with  the  same  pressure  and  the  same  orientation  of  stopper  to 
neck,  the  former  will  go  home  to  the  same  extent.     It  is  well,  however, 
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to  check  this  assumption  by  redetermining  the  capacity;  for  after 
much  use  the  stopper  is  ground  further  into  the  neck,  especially  if 
powdered  minerals  have  been  used. 

After  the  pyknometer  and  its  counterpoise  have  been  wiped  dry, 
they  are  placed  on  the  pans  of  the  balance,  and  when  the  level  of  the 
liquid  in  the  capillary  has,  in  consequence  of  evaporation  round  the 
neck,  fallen  below  the  highest  graduation,  the  weight  is  determined, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  level  in  the  capillary  and  the  temperature  of 
the  liquid  are  noted ;  care,  however,  should  be  taken  that  the 
temperature  is  fairly  constant.  From  these  data  the  capacity  of  the 
pyknometer  is  calculated  in  the  usual  way,  all  weights  being 
corrected  for  displaced  air. 

The  following  are  the  values  obtained  for  this  capacity,  reduced  to 
the  zero  mark  of  the  capillary  : 


Temp. 

Cajiacity. 

Temp. 

Capacity. 

14-90° 

7-15303  c.c. 

15-27° 

7-15315  c.c. 

14'95 

7-15322     „ 

15-60 

7-15298     ,, 

14-95 

7-15305     „ 

15-52 

7-15316     „ 

14-97 

7-15293     ,, 

15-96 

7-15311     ,, 

The  greatest  difference  between  any  two  observations  is  0-00029  c.c, 
and  this  corresponds  to  an  error  of  0-004  per  cent. 

The  mean  of  these  numbers  was  taken  as  the  capacity  at  the  mean 
temperature,  and  the  capacity  at  any  other  temperature  was  calculated 
from  the  known  cubical  expansion  of  the  Jena  glass. 

(b)  The  liquid  used  for  determining  the  volume  occupied  by  the 
crystals  was  carbon  tetrachloride.  It  was  purchased  from  Messrs. 
Kahlbaum  and  redistilled  at  constant  temperature  after  digesting  with 
fused  calcium  chloride  for  several  weeks.  Both  during  the  distillation 
and  when  drawing  off  the  liquid  for  use,  the  access  of  moist  air  was 
prevented  by  means  of  calcium  chloride  tubes. 

The  density  of  the  carbon  tetrachloride  was  found  to  be  the  same  at 
the  end  of  a  year  as  it  was  shortly  after  distillation.  The  pyknometer 
is  filled  with  air-free  carbon  tetrachloride  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
already  described,  and  then  wiped  dry  as  in  the  case  of  water. 

Owing  to  the  high  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  liquid,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  pyknometer  thermometer  should  register  the  true  tem- 
perature of  the  liquid  and  glass.  A  double- walled  glass  case  surrounding 
the  balance  case  was  found  insufficient  to  secure  a  steady  temperature, 
and  eventually  a  zinc  tank  filled  with  water  and  placed  over  and  round 
three  sides  of  the  balance,  whilht  the  heat  of  the  observer  was  cut  off 
on  the  fourth  side  by  a  glass  trough  filled  with  water,  was  substituted 
aud  found  effectual.  By  this  means,  in  about  one  and  a  half  hours, 
*  Thuao  obNorvaliona  wurc  ubtiiiuud  afler  uii  interval  of  »omo  wooks. 
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after  placing  the  pyknometer  on  the  balance,  the  thermometer  does 
not  change  by  more  than  0'01°  in  fifteen  minutes. 

The  following  table  gives  the  densities  of  the  carbon  totrmchloride 
used,  and  for  comparison,  those  calculated  from  Prof.  Thorpe's  results 
(Trans.,  1880,  37,  199): 


Density. 


Teiup. 

Self. 

Thori«. 

Diff. 

Teiup. 

Self. 

Tboqte. 

DiiT. 

ie-44° 

1-60133 

1  59980 

0  00153 

14  M* 

1-60488 

1-80S88 

0-0015S 

16-83 

1-60157 

1  60003 

0-00154 

1468 

1-80475 

1 -80324 

0-00151 

1617 

1-60189 

1  -60033 

000156 

IS-M 

1  80890 

1-80487 

000154 

ir.-r.r. 

1-60310 

1-60155 

0-00155 

Deunity. 


Thinking  that  the  somewhat  large  difPerenoes  between  our  values 
might  be  caused  by  dissolved  air,  I  det«rmiDed  the  density  of  my 
unboiled  carbon  tetrachloride  with  the  following  results  : 


Teniit. 

Self. 

Thorpe. 

Diff. 

15-47° 

1-80291 

1-60171 

0^121 

15-35 

1-60820 

1-60195 

0  001-25 

To  show  the  effect  of  the  rate  of  change  of  temperature  when  the 
pykuometers  are  on  the  balance  pans,  I  append  the  fullowing  : 


Teuip. 
15-67° 
H-34 

17-67 
14-04 
16-92 
16-4-2 


Rat«  of  change. 
0  04^  iu  '20  luiuutes  (falliug) 


0-02 
0-03 
0-0-2 
0-02 
0-04 


10 
20 
15 
•20 
20 


(risiug) 


UeUbily. 


Self. 

Tl...,*. 

Diff. 

1-60-27 

.32 

000142 

1-605 

yO 

0-00144 

1  -591*1 

41 

000163 

1-605- 

i48 

000186 

1  -60062 

1  jy887 

0-00167 

1  6D144 

1-59984 

0  00160 

(f)  To  determine  the  density  of  the  crystals,  the  pyknomett^r,  con- 
taining a  known  weight  of  salt,  is  placed  in  the  "bulb  desiccator" 
(shown  in  Fig.  2),  the  bulb  of  which  has  previously  been  half-filled 
with  carbon  tetrachloride.  The  liquid  is  then  caused  to  boil  by 
exhausting  through  A,  and  warming  and  tapping  the  bottom 
of  the  bulb.  Tap  A  is  then  closed,  And  the  exhaustion  continued 
through  B  for  at  least  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  the  bottom  of  the 
desiccator  being  vigorously  tapped  at  intervals  so  that  the  vapour  of  the 
liquid  may  penetrate  among  the  powdered  crystals  and  thus  swtep  out 
the  air.  The  apparatus  is  then  disconnected  fi-om  the  pump  and  while 
still  vacuous  is  tilted  so  that  the  liquid  in  the  bulb  flows  down  the 
tine  ciipillary,  C,  into  the  pyknometer.  The  pyknometer  is  then 
weighed  as  already  detailed. 
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The  following  results  were  obtained  for  the  density  of  powdered  and 
ignited  quartz  : 

Density  of  Quartz. 

Observed  in  carbon  tetracliloride. 


Observed 

in  water. 

,■ * 

■\ 

Density 

Temp, 

Density. 

Temp. 

-^ 

^ 

21-95° 

2-6484 

21-14° 

2-6486 

2-6486 

21-75 

2-6487 

21-07 

2-6480 

2-6480 

21-52 

2-6487 

20-18 

2-6483 

2-6482 

21-48 

2-6487 

19-99 

2-6485 

2-6484 

21-24 

2-6486 

18-85 

2-6483 

2-6480 

18-24 

2-6489 

2-6486 

Fig.  2. 


In  the  last  column,  the  density  observed  in  carbon  tetrachloride  is 

corrected  to  21°  by  the  use 
of  Fizeau's  coefficient  of  ex- 
pansion of  quartz.  The 
greatest  difference  between 
any  two  of  these  is  0*0007, 
which  corresponds  to  a  maxi- 
mum error  of  0-02  per  cent. 
It  was  considered  possible 
that  there  might  be  some 
difference  in  the  densities  of 
large  and  small  fragments 
of  the  same  substance.  A 
clear  specimen  of  barytes 
was  selected,  coarsely  pow- 
dered, and  then  sifted 
through  sieves  of  different 
mesh.  The  density  of  the 
fragments  retained  by  the 
finest  mesh,  the  openings  of 
which  average  0-36  by  0-33 
mm.,  was  compared  with 
that  of  the  fragments  re- 
tained by  the  medium  mesh 
(0-59  by  0-54  mm.).  The  barytes  fragments  were  heated  to  200°  and 
cooled  over  sulphuric  acid  before  each  observation.  The  results  are  as 
follows  : 

Density  qf  Barytes. 
Small  frogmcntR.  Large  fragments. 


Temp. 

Density. 

Temp. 

Density. 

»  16-76° 

4-4700 

*  10-46° 

4-4702 

*  16-96 

4-4698 

•  15-05 

4-4707 

16-67 

4-4696 

17-35 

4-4701 

16-76 

4-4702 

17-06 

4-4697 

16-07 

4-4708 
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The  observations  marked  (*)  were  obtained  with  frmgments 
immersed  in  water,  the  remainder  in  carbon  tetrachloride.  The 
greatest  difference  between  any  two  observations  is  00011,  which 
corresponds  to  a  maximum  error  of  0025  per  cent.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  there  seems  to  be  no  difference  between  the  two  set«  of 
densities. 

(2)  Ai?-    Held    by   t/ie    Cryslalt. — In    section   (c)    1    iiavt     ili.ady 


Fio.  8. 


O 


described  the  methotl  whereby  it  was  hoped  that  the  air  difficulty  had 
been  overcome.  It  is  evident  that  the  shape  of  the  pyknometer 
lends  itself  to  this  method,  for  the  salt,  while  conserving  the  same 
relative  proportion  of  salt  to  liquid,  can  lie  in  a  thinner  stratum  than 
in  either  a  cylindrical  or  globular  form  of  pyknometer. 

The  ordinary  method  of  covering  the  salt  with  the  liquid  and 
boiling  in  a  vacuum  leads  to  loss  of  salt  through  spirting,  and  also  to 
the  adhesion  of  small  particles  to  the  inside  of  the  neck  which  prevents 
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the  stopper  from  going  right  home.*  The  method  of  boiling  has, 
however,  to  be  employed  in  the  case  of  hygroscopic  salts. 

(3)  Moisture  Retained  hy  the  Crystal  Faces. — The  appax-atus  shown 
in  Fig.  3  was  found  satisfactory.  The  crystals  are  placed  in  the 
pyknometer,  which  is  brought  into  A  and  a  current  of  dry  air  passed 
over  them,  entering  by  B  and  leaving  by  C  to  go  through  a  tared 
U-tube  containing  phosphorus  pentoxide.  The  lower  part  of  the 
desiccator  is  heated  in  an  air-oven  to  whatever  temperature  is 
necessary  to  expel  the  moisture,  and  the  air  current  is  stopped  when 
the  phosphorus  pentoxide  tube  reaches  a  constant  weight.  The  whole 
apparatus  is  then  exhausted,  and  the  end  of  the  capillary  tube,  D, 
broken  under  carbon  tetrachloride.  When  the  crystals  have  been 
covered  to  a  depth  of  about  1  centimetre,  the  pyknometer  and 
its  contents  are  transferred  to  the  "  bulb  desiccator,"  and  the  liquid 
covering  the  salt  is  boiled  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  the 
pyknometer  is  then  filled  and  weighed  as  before. 

The  weight  of  crystals  introduced  can  be  found  by  evaporating  the 
carbon  tetrachloride  after  the  density  has  been  determined. 

This  method  was  tested  on  potassium  carbonate  with  the  following 
results  : 

Detisity  of  Potassium  Carbonate. 


Temp. 

Density 

16-20° 

2-3320 

1614 

2-3322 

Temp. 

Density. 

16-13° 

2-3314 

17-00 

2-3312 

The  maximum  error  is  0*04  per  cent. 

(4)  Mother  Liquor  in  the  Crystals. — No  general  method  of  over- 
coming this  source  of  error  was  found.  Some  substances  give  the  same 
density  when  obtained  under  conditions  which  differ  fairly  widely,  but 
others,  such  as  potassium  chloride,  even  when  crystallised  from  a 
solution  which  was  kept  at  a  constant  temperature  and  con- 
tinuously stirred,  give  successive  crops  which  differ  markedly  in  their 
density. 

The  greater  part  of  this  investigation  was  carried  out  at  the  Christ 
Church  Jjaboratory,  Oxford  ;  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of 
thanking  Mr.  A.  Vernon  Harcourt  for  his  kind  permission  to  use  the 
resources  of  this  laboratory. 

•  A  useful  precaution  to  take  is  to  note  the  rate  at  wliicli  the  carbon  tetrachloride 
evajJorateH  normally  (loss  of  woiglit)  when  on  the  balance  ;  the  presence  of  particles 
in  the  neck  will  bo  indicated  by  an  increase  in  tlio  rate. 
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VI. — Avium  ^>j   Reducing  Ajmls  u/t    o-Cltloro-^-keto- 
1  :  1  -diiiicthyJ-^*-tetrahydrohenzene. 

By  Arthur  William  Coossley  and  Nora  Rsnouf,  Salter'  Research 

Fellow. 

Home  little  time  siDce  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  1487),  the  authors  described 
the  action  of  sodium  in  moist  ethereal  solution  on  5-chloro-3-keto-l  :  1- 
dimethyl-A^-tetrahydrobenzene  (I)  and  showed  tliat  the  main 
product, 

I.  II. 

of  the  reaction  was  3-hydroxy-l  :  1-dimethylhexahydrobeniene  (II), 
which  may  be  described  as  the  limit  reduction  product  of  the  chloro- 
ketone.  The  main  object  of  the  present  investigation  was  to  find 
reducing  agents,  less  powerful  than  sodium  in  moist  ethereal  solution, 
which  would  be  disci  imiuatiug  in  their  action  ;  so  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  pre|>are  from  chloroketodimethyltetrahydrobenzene,  first,  a 
ketodimethyltotrahydrobenzene,  differing  fi'om  the  former  only  in  that 
chlorine  would  be  replaced  by  hydrogen,  and  secondly,  the  corre- 
sponding ketodimothylhoxahydrobenzene. 

Cliloroketodimethyltetrahydrobenrene  is  readily  prepared  from 
dimethyldihydroresorcin  (see  page  69)  by  the  action  of  phosphorus 
trichloride,  the  yield  being  75  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  amount ; 
and  as  other  substituted  dihydroreso reins  give  equally  good  yields  of 
the  corresj)onding  chloroketones,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  above- 
mentioned  reactions  could  be  realised,  they  would  furnish  very  ready 
methods  for  preparing  substituted  ketotetrahydro-  and  ketohexahydro- 
benzenes,  which  substances,  especially  the  former,  are  not  easy  to 
obtain  by  the  present  known  methods.  Complete  tuooeas  has 
attended  the  experiments,  and  further  work  is  in  progress  with  the 
object  of  proving  that  the  reactions  are  general  ones.  Particular 
attention  is  being  paid  to  the  ketones  (III  and  IV)  derivable  from 
triu»ethyldihydroresoi-cin,   on  account  of  the  great  similarity  in   the 

p„    ^CHMe-COv^p,j  „„    ^X:HMe-CCK.^„ 

CMe.^^^jj  _^^^CH  ^^^s<CH,-CIlP^^^^* 

'hi.  IV. 

groupings  which  they  contain  when  compared  with  those  of  camphor. 

The   action    of    sodium    in    moist  ethereal  solution  on  chloroketo- 

dimethyltetrahydrobenzene   has    been    further    investigated,  and    it 

has  been  proved  that  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  to 

the  ether  has  a  beneficial  effect,  considerably  increasing  the  yield  of 

hydroxydimethylhexahydrobenzene    and    rendering    it   much    easier 
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to  remove  the  chlorine  completely  from  the  chloroketone.  Further, 
several  interesting  substances  have  been  isolated  from  the  resinous 
by-pi'oduct  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  1494)  which  are  dicyclic  in  composition. 
Similar  resins  have  been  encountered  in  all  the  reducing  actions 
which  have  beentried,  and  as  the  constitutions  of  the  substances  derived 
from  them  have  close  relationship  with  one  another,  it  will  be  most 
convenient  to  describe  first  the  single  nucleus  compounds  produced  in 
these  reactions  and  afterwards  the  dicyclic  derivatives. 
Single   Nucleus  Compounds. 

Having  found  that  alcohol  had  such  a  decided  influence  in  the 
reaction  between  chloroketodimethyltetrahydrobenzene  and  sodium  in 
moist  ethereal  solution,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  try  the  action  of 
sodium  in  absolute  alcoholic  solution.  The  reaction  proceeded, 
however,  in  an  unexpected  direction,  and  though  giving  an  interesting 
body  from  quite  another  point  of  view,  did  not  further  the  object  of 
the  present  inquiry.  It  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  chlorine  atom 
in  chloroketodimethyltetrahydrobenzene  is  very  reactive,  a  fact  which 
greatly  enhances  the  possibilities  of  the  use  of  this  and  similar 
chloroketones  for  synthetical  purposes. 

The  reaction  gives  rise  to  small  quantities  of  hydroxy dimethyl- 
hexahydrobenzene  (II),  but  principally  3-hydroxi/-5-ethoxi/-l  :  1- 
dimethylhexahydrohenzene  (VI).     Evidently  the  sodium  ethoxide  formed 

jNaiOEt 
V. VI. 

in  the  first  stages  of  the  redaction  reacts  with  the  chlorine  atom  of 
the  chloroketone  to  give  the  substance  represented  by  formula  V, 
which  is  then  further  reduced  to  the  corresponding  saturated  compound. 
The  constitution  of  the  latter  is  proved  by  analysis  and  by  the 
facts  that  a  Zeisel  determination  shows  it  to  contain  an  ethoxy-group, 
and  that,  when  treated  with  acetyl-  or  benzoyl  chlorides,  it  yields 
acetyl-  or  benzoyl-derivatives  respectively. 

The  next  reducing  agent  employed  was  zinc  dust  in  aqueous 
alcoholic  solution,  which,  as  previously  shown  (Trans.,  1905,  87, 
1497;  1906,  89,  43),  readily  replaces  halogen  by  hydrogen  in 
s  ituratod  hydroaromatic  substances,  but  in  the  present  instance  its 
action  is  too  powerful,  as  it  gives  a  mixture^  of  the  ketones 
represented  by  formuke  VII  and  VII  f,  containing  approximately  30 
per  cent,  of  the  latter.  However,  'd-keto-\  :  \ -dimethyl- A'^-ietrahydro- 
benzene  (VIl)   may  be  obtained  quite  pure  by  replacing  zinc  dust  by 

OM''»<oS!:OH>CH  CMo,<CW«-'j'0>OH, 

VII.  VIII. 
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zinc  filings,  either  in  the  cold  or  on  heating,  or  by  using  the  zino 
copper  couple.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid  boiling  at  88  5^  at  32  mm., 
and  its  ketouic  nature  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  gives  a  semi- 
carbazone  and  an  oxime.  When  oxidised  with  potassium  p«r> 
inanganate  in  the  cold,  it  yields  a«-dimethyl8uccinic  acid  and  the 
lactone  of  a-hydroxy-j8^dimethylglutaric  acid  : 


These  products  were  also  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  chl<MK>k«(o- 
dimethyltetrahydrobenzene  (Trans.,  1903,  83,  119)  together  with 
/3/8  dimeihylglutaric  acid.  The  production  of  the  lactone  of  a-bydroxy- 
/?;3  diniethylglutaric  acid  proves  quite  definitely  the  oonititution  of 
the  ketone,  although  its  formation  cannot  be  explained  on  the  lines 
suggested  in  the  case  of  the  chloroketone.  From  the  present 
instance,  it  would  appear  th»t  the  production  of  this  lactone  must  be 
regarded  as  almost  certain  in  any  oxidation  where  the  degradation  of 
a  ring  is  concerned  and  which  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  yield 
/3/3-dimethylglutaric  acid. 

'S-Keto-l  :  \-diniethylh«xahydrobenzeiie  (VIll)  may  be  produced  from 
chloroketodimethylteti-ahydrobeiizeue  by  heating  it  with  rinc  dust  in 
glacial  or  dilute  acetic  acid  solution.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid  boiling 
about  10^  lower  (75-5°  at  25  mm.)  than  the  corresponding  .  ited 

ketone.      It  forms  an  oxime  and  a  semicarb^izone,  and  wh.  -ed 

with    potassium    permanganate    gives    only   /3)3-dimethyladipic   acid 

CMe^^^jj^.^jj^^CH,     ->     CMe,<^,y-.^,  *. 

'IX. 
(IX),  a  fact  which  proves  its  constitution  beyond  doubt. 

One  slight  difference  is  observable  in  the  specimens  of  the  ketone, 
accoi-ding  as  to  whether  glacial  or  dilute  acetic  acid  is  employed  in 
their  preparation.  In  the  latter  case,  the  ketone  gives  a  faint  colour 
reaction  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  indicating  the  presence  of 
traces  of  ketodimethyltetrahydrobenzene,  which  is  not,  however, 
produced  in  sufficient  amount  to  influence  the  analysis  of  the  substance, 
and  which  can  be  completely  and  easily  removed  by  treatment  with  a 
small  quantity  of  dilute  potassium  permanganate  solution  in  the  cold. 
The  choice  between  dilute  and  glacial  acetic  acid  would  be  influenced 
according  as  to  whether  the  solid  by-product  (m.  p.  U8%  see  page  82) 
was  required  for  investigation,  as  a  larger  proportion  of  the  latter 
substance  is  obtained  when  dilute  acetic  acid  is  employed,  although  the 
yield  of  ketodimethylhexahydrobenzene  is  not  so  good  as  when  glacial 
acetic  acid  is  used. 

VOL.   XCI.  p 
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Other  reducing  agents  investigated  were  zinc  dust  in  strongly 
alkaline  solution,  also  zinc  dust  and  hydrogen  chloride  in  alcoholic 
solution.  In  the  former  case,  the  hydrolytic  action  of  the  potassium 
hydroxide  overshadows  the  reducing  action  of  the  zinc,  with  the  result 
that  the  only  product  isolated  was  dimethyldihydroresorcin  (X).  In  the 
latter  case,  a  mixture  of  ketodimethyltetrahydrobenzene  and  keto- 
dimethylhexahydrobenzene  was  obtained,  together  with  dimethyldi- 
hydroresorcin and  its  ethyl  ether  (XI)  (Trans.,  1899,  75,  775). 

X.  XL 

Here  again  hydrolysis  must  first  take  place,  giving  rise  to 
dimethyldihydroresorcin,  which  is  then  esterified  by  the  alcoholic 
hydrogen  chloride. 

Dicyclic  Compounds. 
The  compounds  of  this  nature  met  with  are  all  derivatives  of  a 
substance  formed  theoretically  by  the  removal  of  one  hydrogen  atom 
from  each  of  two  hexahydrobenzene  rings,  with  consequent  production 
of  dicyclic  derivatives.  It  has  been  decided  to  refer  to  this  substance 
as  dicyc^ohexane,  and  to  indicate  the  positions  of  the  various  substitut- 
ing groups  by  adopting  the  following  scheme  of  numbering  : 
/CHg'CHgy  /CH2'CH2\ 


CH2<4  I        I       i>CH-CH<i'|;       %      4'>CH, 


^CHg-CH/  \CH2-CH/ 

When  zinc  dust  acts  on  chloroketodimethyltetrabydrobenzene  in 
aqueous  solution,  there  is  obtained  a  mixture  of  ketodimethyltetra- 
hydrobenzene and  ketodimethylhexahydrobenzene  (VII  and  VIII),  in 
which  the  former  largely  predominates.  If  this  mixture  of  ketones  is 
again  treated  several  times  with  zinc  dust,  it  is  possible  to  isolate  pure 
ketodimethylhexahydrobenzene  and  a  semi-solid  mass  from  which  a 
crystalline  product  has  been  separated,  melting  at  148°,  ft,nd  having 
the  composition  Cj^H.^^jOj,  and  which  is  believed  to  be  1  :  V-dihydroxy- 
5  :5  :5' :  5'-tetramethyl-A^'^'-dicjc\ohexene  (XII).     Another  possibility 

CH2<g^"2;^C^>C(OH).C(OH)<^^2;?^g>CH2 
XII. 
for  a  substance  of   this  composition  would   be  that  represented   by 
formula  XIII,  which  could  be  produced  from  chlorokotodimethyltetra- 
hydrobenzeno  *  by  the  zinc  coupling  two  molecules  together  and  then 
partially  reducing  the  unsaturated  diketone  so  formed. 

•  To  make  the  formula;  of  theso  dicyclic  coini)oujids  strictly  com])arable  with 
thoM  of    the    single    iiucIcuh    derivatives,    cliloroketodinictiiyltotrahydrobeuzcne 

.CMe,'CIl,. 
should  be  written  OH,^  ^CCI,  instead  or  m  in  f'urmula  I. 

\C0 CH^ 
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XIII. 
Such  a  presumption  is,  however,  at  once  rendered  impossible  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  substance  is  not  formed  directly  from  the 
chloroketone  but  from  the  halogen-free  mixture  of  ketones,  obtained 
by  the  iuitial  action  of  zinc  dust  on  chloroketodimethyltetrahydro- 
benzene.  There  can  be  therefore  no  doubt  in  this  case  that  Um 
substance  C^^H.^^O^  owes  its  origin  to  pinacone  formation,  an  exaetlj 
analogous  case  having  been  observed  in  the  reduction  of  ketohexa- 
hydrobenzene  (Trans.,  1904,  85,  1415),  where  considerable  amount*  of 
1 : 1-dihydroxydicyc/ohexane  (XIV),  (ketohexametbylene  pinacone)  wer« 
formed. 

cH«<cll::cH:><'(OH)-qoH)<^{{.:[;:H.>cH, 

XIV. 

Moreover,  the  behaviour  of  dihydroxytetiamethyldic^c/ohexene  is 
quite  in  accord  with  that  of  a  substance  having  formula  XII,  for  it 
does  not  give  a  colour  reaction  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  nor 
can  it  be  acetylated  or  benzoylated  under  the  conditions  employed. 
Further,  its  unsaturated  nature  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  readily 
absorbs  bromine  with  elimination  of  hydrogen  bromide  and  formation 
of  what  is  believed  to  be  a  tribromoanhydride,  but  the  exact  con- 
stitution of  this  compound  is  at  present  doubtful.  Also,  when  treated 
with  sodium  in  moist  ethereal  solution,  it  absorbs  four  atoms  of 
hydrogen  to  give  1  :  I'dihydroxy-b  :  5  :5' :  b' -MraiMthyldicijc\oK«xatie 
(XV).      Here  again  this  saturated  pinacone  does  not  give  a  colour 

XV. 
reaction  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  but  it  is  surprising  to  find 
that  it  is  acetylated  or  benzoylated  very  readily.  No  explanation  of 
this  fact  can  be  offered  on  the  present  occasion,  but  it  is  hoped  that, 
as  the  work  proceeds,  other  similarly  constituted  pinacones  will  be 
encountered,  when  the  matter  will  receive  further  attention. 

It  may  at  first  sight  appear  strange  that  zinc  dust  in  aqueous 
alcohol  is  a  reagent  sufficiently  strong  to  reduce  the  double  bond  in 
ketodimethyltetrahydrobenzene,  giving  ketodimethylhexahydrobenzene, 
and  also  strong  enough  to  form  dihydroxytetramethyldicyc/ohexene 
from    ketodimethyltetrahydrobenzene,    yet   is  not  strong  enough   to 

F  2 
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reduce  the  dicydohexene  compound  to  the  corresponding  saturated 
derivative.  But  such  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  for  on  boiling  an 
aqueous  alcoholic  solution  of  dihydroxytetramethyldicyc^ohexene  with 
zinc  dust  for  twelve  hours,  no  trace  of  any  reduction  having  taken 
place  could  be  detected  and  only  the  unsaturated  dicydohexene 
compound  was  recovered. 

Moreover,  the  reduction  of  ketodimethyltetrahydrobenzene  to  keto- 
dimethylhexahydrobenzene  by  zinc  dust  in  aqueous  alcohol  proceeds 
extremely  slowly,  and  from  the  experiments  described  on  page  75  it 
can  only  be  concluded  that,  under  the  influence  of  this  particular 
reducing  agent,  the  unsaturated  pinacone  is  more  easily  formed  than 
ketodimethylhexahydrobenzene. 

In  the  preparation  of  hydroxydimethylhexahydrobenzene  consider- 
able difficulty  was  experienced  at  one  time  (see  page  70)  in  obtaining 
the  product  free  from  halogen,  and  on  examining  the  resinous  by- 
product formed  under  these  conditions,  two  solid  substances  were 
separated  from  it  melting  respectively  at  178°  and  173 — '174°  The 
former  of  these  has  the  composition  Cj^jIIggOg  and  is  apparently 
3  : 3'-dik€io-5  : 5  : 5'  :  5' -teirametfiyl-^-^'-^' -dicydohexene  (XVI),  formed 
'CMeo-CHo\^.v^n     xv        >:.v:^^CH,-CMe 


cn,<:;^;^^^^^ 


XVI. 
by  the  direct  coupling  of  2  molecules  of  chloroketodimethyltetra- 
hydrobenzene  by  the  sodium.  It  is  highly  coloured  (yellow),  gives 
a  brick-red  disemicarbazone,  thus  proving  its  diketonic  nature, 
and  is  unsaturated  as  shown  by  its  ready  absorption  of  bromine. 
It  could  not  be  detected  in  the  resin  formed  when  alcohol  was  added 
to  the  ether  used  in  the  reduction  of  chloroketodimethyltetrahydro- 
benzene,  but  much  larger  quantities  of  the  second  substance  melting 
at  173 — 174°  and  also  another  compound  melting  sharply  at  212°  were 
isolated.  The  latter  proved  to  be  identical  with  1  :  I'-dihydroxy- 
5:5:6':  5'-tetramethyldic?/c^ohexane  (see  page  67). 

For  a  long  time  the  substance  melting  at  173 — 174°  was  thought  to  be 
homogeneous,  as  it  gave  on  analysis  numbers  agreeing  with  the  formula 
CjoHgoOj,  nor  was  its  melting  point  altered  by  many  recrystallisations, 
and  moreover  it  sublimed  in  needles  which  melted  at  171 — 172°. 
Novortlieless  it  was  found  to  be  a  mixture,  for  on  acetylation  it  gave 
two  diacetyl  derivatives  melting  at  130°  and  68°,  and  on  benzoylation, 
two  dibenzoyl  derivatives  molting  at  199°  and  134°.  The  former  of 
the  diacetyl  and  dibenzoyl  compounds  (m.  p.  130°  and  199°)  proved  to 
be  diacetyl-  and  dibcnzoyl-1  : 1'-dihydroxy-S  :  5  :  5' :  fZ-tetramcthyldi- 
cydohexane,  which  substance  they  yielded  on  hydrolysis. 
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The  above-mentioned  deriratives  melting  at  68°  «nd  134' 
separately  hydrolysed  with  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide,  when  they 
each  gave  a  substance,  Cj^Hj^^Oj,  melting  at  183^  which  is  believed 
to  be  3  :  ^' -dihydroxy-b  :  5  :  5' :  5'-tetranut/iyldicyc\ohexane  (XVII).     It 

XVII. 

is  readily  acetylated  and  benzoylated,  and,  unlike  the  unsaturated  or 
saturated  pinacoues,  gives  a  decided  colour  reaction  with  sulphurio 
acid.  Its  formation  would  be  due  to  the  further  reduction  of  diketo- 
tetramethyldicycfohexene  (XVI),  although,  unfortunately,  sufficient  of 
the  latter  material  could  not  be  isolated  to  try  the  action  of  reducing 
agents  upon  it. 

Tbe  substance  melting  at  173 — 174*  is  therefore  a  mixture  of 
1  :  r-dihydroxy-5  : 5  : 5' :  5'-tetramethyldicyc/ohexane  (XV)  and  3  : 3'-di- 
hydroxy  5  :  5  :5' :  5'-tetramethyldic»/c/ohexane  (XVII),  in  the  approxi- 
mate proportion  of  one  part  of  the  former  to  three  parts  of  the  latter, 
and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  a  mixture  of  these  substances  iu 
these  proportions  melts  at  173 — 174°  and  sublimee  in  needles  melting 
at  171—172°. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  in  the  reduction  of  chloroketo- 
dimethyltetrahydrobenzene  with  sodium  in  moist  ethereal  solution, 
dicyclic  compounds  are  formed  both  by  the  process  of  pinacone  forma- 
tion and  by  the  coupling  reaction  of  the  sodium.  Further,  when  the 
reduction  is  inefficient,  there  are  formed  3  : 3'-diketo-5  :  5  :5' :  S'-tetra- 
methyl-A^^'-dic^c/ohexene  (XVI)  and  small  amounts  of  Irl'-di- 
hydroxy-  and  3  :  3 -dihydroxy-5  :  5  :  5'  :  5'-tetramethyldi<ryc/ohexane  ; 
but  when  the  reduction  is  facilitated  by  addition  of  alcohol  to  the 
ether,  the  first  of  these  three  substances  cannot  be  isolated,  as  it 
is  further  reduced  to  3  :  3'-dihydroxy-5  :  5  :  5' :  5'-tetramethyldicyc/o- 
hexane. 

Experimental. 

Chloroketodimethyltetrahydrobenzene  was  prepared  as  already 
described  (Trans.,  1903,  83,  117),  except  that  the  heating  with 
phosphorus  trichloride  was  continued  for  three  hours  instead  of  two 
and  a  half  hours.  Moreover,  after  working  up  the  product,  the 
alkaline  washings  should  be  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  when  a 
considerable  amount  of  solid  matter  separates,  consisting  largely  of 
unaltered  dimethyldihydroresorcin,  and  if  this  is  again  treated  with 
phosphorus  trichloride,  the  yield  of  chloroketodimethyltetrahydro- 
benzene  may  be  increased  to  75  per  cent,  (instead  of  66  per  cent.)  of 
the  theoretical  amount. 

The  boiling  point  of  the  ketone,  after  repeited  distillation,  is  some- 
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what  lower  than  previously  stated  {loc.  cit.),  namely  99°  at  20  mm., 
and  its  great  stability  is  a  point  worth  calling  attention  to.  On 
exposure  to  air  and  light,  it  darkens  in  colour  and  deposits  crystals 
of  dimethyldihydroresorcin  hydrochloride,  but  if  protected  from  air 
and  light  it  may  be  kept  for  an  almost  indefinite  period.  A  specimen 
which  had  been  bottled  in  this  way  for  three  years  was  found  to  be 
faintly  yellow,  and  contained  1  gram  of  crystalline  dimethyldihydro- 
resorcin hydrochloride.  After  filtration,  there  remained  37  grams  of 
a  liquid,  which  were  dissolved  in  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  washed 
with  potassium  hydroxide  solution,  then  with  water,  dried  over 
calcium  chloride,  and  the  ether  evaporated.  On  distilling  the  residue 
in  a  vacuum,  36  grams  passed  over  quite  constantly  with  the  above- 
mentioned  boiling  point  of  chloroketodimethyltetrahydrobenzene. 

Reduction  of  Chloroketodiviethyltetrahydrohenzene. 

I.   With  Sodium  in  moist  Ethereal  Solution. 

The  main  product  obtained  by  this  reaction  is  3-hydroxy-l  :  1- 
dimethylhexahydrobenzene,  which  has  already  been  described  in 
detail  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  1494).  Considerable  diflSculty  was  ex- 
perienced at  one  time  in  obtaining  this  substance  free  from  chlorine, 
until  it  was  realised  that  in  the  original  preparation  the  ether 
employed  had  not  been  washed  with  water  to  remove  alcohol. 
Further  experiments  have  shown  that,  if  the  amounts  of  materials 
as  already  stated  be  used,  with  the  addition  of  20  c.c.  of  absolute 
alcohol  to  the  ether,  the  product  of  the  reaction  is  always  fi'ee  from 
halogen.  Moreover,  the  yield  of  hydroxydimethylhexahydrobenzene 
is  thereby  increased  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  amount. 

During  the  preparation  resinous  matter  is  always  formed,  varying 
in  amount  from  25  to  30  grams  from  100  grams  of  chloroketodimethyl- 
tetrahydrobenzene.  The  material  obtained  when  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  producing  hydroxydimethylhexahydrobenzene  free  from 
halogen  was  a  thick,  red  jelly,  which  was  dissolved  in  the  smallest 
po.ssible  amount  of  light  petroleum  (b.  p.  80 — 100°)  and  allowed  to 
stand.  A  viscid,  yellow  solid  gradually  separated  (2'3  grams  from 
75  grams  of  the  jelly),  which  was  repeatedly  crystallised  from  methyl 
alcohol  : 

01078  gave  0-3076  COj  and  0-0871  HgO.     0  =  77-82;  H  =  8-97. 
OijHgjOg  requires  C  =  78-04 ;  H  =  8-94  per  cent. 

3  :  3'-Diketo-5  : 5  : 5' :  5'-tetramethi/l-/^^'^'-dicyc\ohexene, 
p„^OMe./CH2-s,p.p^CH2-OMe;j>v^pu. 

iH  readily  soluble  in  the  cold  in  chloroform  or  benzene,  and  crystallises 
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from  light  petroleum  (b.  p.  80 — 1 00°),  ethyl  aoetate,  or  methyl  alcohol 
in  deep  yellow  needles  melting  at  178°.  When  a  solution  of  bromine 
in  chloroform  was  added  to  a  solution  of  the  ketone  in  the  tame  siilvani 
and  the  whole  slightly  warmed,  the  bromine  disappeared  and  hydrogoi 
bromide  was  evolved.  On  evaporating  the  solvent,  a  whit«  solid 
remained,  which  crystallised  from  absolute  alcohol  and  melted  at  165° 
with  evolution  of  gas,  but  the  amount  of  material  was  too  small  to 
permit  of  the  reaction  toeing  thoroughly  investigated. 

The  disemicarbazoHs  was  prepared  in  the  usual  manner  and  aep*raled 
from  the  alcoholic  solution  as  a  micrO'Crystalline,  briok-red  powder 
melting  about  273°  with  decomposition.  On  aooountof  its  insolubility 
in  the  ordinary  organic  solvents,  it  was  not  found  poaeible  to  purify  it 
by  crystalliisation,  and  it  was  therefore  anftljeed  after  b^g  well 
washed  with  absolute  alcohol : 

Found,  N  =  23  38.     CjgH.^OjN^  require  N  -  38-38  per  oeni. 

The  light  petroleum  solution  of  the  original  red  jelly  gare  a  second 
small  crop  of  solid  matter,  which  was  white,  and  consisted  of 
1  :  V -dUiydroxy-6  :5  :5' : 5'-Ulratnetht/ldicyc\ohexans,  melting  at  212**, 
(see  page  77)  and  of  3  :3'-dihydroxy-5  :  5  :  5' :5 '•teti-amethyIdi<?ycio- 
liexane  melting  at  183°  (see  page  72). 

When  the  reduction  of  chloroketodimethyltetrahydrobenzene  by 
sodium  in  moist  ethereal  solution  is  carried  out  as  described  on  page  70, 
the  by-product  sets  to  a  hard,  transparent,  reddish-yellow  resin.  This 
was  dissolved  in  benzene,  light  petroleum  (b.  p.  40 — 60°)  added,  and 
the  whole  allowed  to  stand,  when  solid  matter  separated,  which  was 
filtered  and  well  washed  with  light  petroleum.  By  treatment  in  this 
manner,  80  grams  of  resin  yielded  15  grams  of  a  white  solid,  from 
which  two  substances  of  constant  melting  point  (A  and  B)  were 
separated  by  means  of  a  somewhat  tedious  process  of  fractional  ex- 
traction with  ethyl  acetate  and  repeated  crystallisation  from  the  same 
solvent. 

The  smaller  fraction  A,  weighing  2  2  grams,  crystallised  from  ethyl 
acetate  in  oblique,  square  plates  melting  at  212^,  and  was  proved  by 
analysis  and  the  preparation  from  it  of  acetyl  and  benzoyl  derivativee, 
to  be  identical  with  1  :  V-diliydroxy-b  :  5  :  5' :  b' -tetramethyldicycXohexane, 
described  on  page  77. 

The  larger  fraction,  B  (5-1  grams),  was  analysed  with  the  following 
results : 

0  1275  gave  0-3529  CO^  and  01353  HjO.     0  =  7548;  H=ll-79. 
Ci6HsoC>2  requires  C  =  75-59 ;  H  =  1 1  81  per  cent. 

This  substance  crystallised  from  ethyl  acetate  in  radiating  clusters 
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of  transparent,  leaf -like  aggregates  melting  at  173 — 174°,*  nor  was 
this  melting  point  altered  by  repeated  crystallisation.  On  account  of 
this  fact,  and  also  because  it  sublimed  unchanged  (ra.  p,  171 — 172°)  in 
long,  silky  needles,  it  was  for  a  long  time  thought  that  the  body  was 
homogeneous  and  consisted  of  3  :  3'-dihydroxy-5  :  5  :  5' :  5'-tetramethyl- 
dicyc^ohexane ;  but  the  following  experiments  prove  that  this  is  not 
the  case. 

Action  of  Benzoyl  Chloride  on  the  Substance,  m.  p.  173 — 174°. — One 
gram  of  the  substance  was  heated  on  the  water-bath  for  two  hours 
with  excess  of  benzoyl  chloride,  the  whole  shaken  with  sodium 
hydroxide  solution,  extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  washed 
with  water  until  free  from  alkali,  dried  over  calcium  chloride,  and  the 
ether  evaporated.  The  solid  residue,  weighing  1  '6  grams,  was  dissolved 
in  a  large  amount  of  absolute  alcohol,  when,  on  cooling,  0*4  gram  of 
solid  separated  (filtrate  =  A)  melting  at  186 — 192°,  and,  after  a  further 
crystallisation,  at  199°.  This  substance  was  proved  by  the  mixed 
melting  point  method  and  by  analysis  to  be  identical  with  the  dibenzoyl 
derivative  of  1  :  I'-dihydroxy-S  :  5  :  5' :  5'-tetramethyldic?/c?ohexane  de- 
scribed on  page  77,  which  latter  substance  (m.  p.  212°)  it  gave  on 
hydrolysis  with  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide. 

The  filtrate  A  was  evaporated,  when  several  fractions  of  crystals  (in 
all  1"0  gram)  were  obtained  having  the  same  melting  point.  These 
were  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  ethyl  alcohol : 

0-1174  gave  0-3335  COg  and  00892  HgO.     0  =  77-48;  H  =  8-44. 
CgoHggO^  requires  0  =  77-92  ;  H  =  822  per  cent. 

The  dibenzoyl  derivative  of  3  :  3'-dihydroxy-5  :  5  :  5' ;  5'-tetramethyl- 
dicycfohexane  is  readily  soluble  in  the  cold  in  benzene  or  chloro- 
form, moderately  soluble  in  acetone  or  ethyl  acetate,  and  crystal- 
lises from  absolute  alcohol  in  radiating  clusters  of  flattened  needles 
melting  at  133 — 134°.  When  hydrolysed  by  boiling  with  alcoholic 
potassium  hydroxide  and  the  solution  poured  into  water,  a  white  solid 
separated  which  was  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  benzene  : 

0-1071  gave  0-2968  OO2  and  0-1121  HjO.     0  =  75-57;  H  =  11-63. 
OiflHsoOg  requires  0  =  77-59  ;  H  =  1 1  -81  per  cent. 

3  :  S'-Dihydroxy-5  : 5  : 5' :  5'-tetramethyldicjc\ohexane, 

per  ^OMeg OH2\.pTT.p,rr<^C!H2 CMegV^pri 

^«2\cH(UH)-OH2^'^"  ^^^OHg- 0H(0H)^^"2' 

is  readily  soluble  in  the  cold  in  absolute  alcohol  or  acetone,  less  so  in 

*  It  has  since  boon  ascfirtainud  that  on  staniling  the  crystals  become  opaque  and 
the  molting  point  less  sharp.  A  specimen  molting  at  173 — 174°,  when  first  isolated, 
molted  after  six  weeks  at  tho  same  temperature,  but  did  not  become  clear  until 
180',  and  two  months  later  partially  molted  at  173 — 174°,  but  did  not  clarify  until 
195°. 
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ethyl  acetate,  crystallises  from  chloroform  or  benzene  in  olosterc  of 
scaly  needles  melting  at  183°,  and  sublimes  unehanged  in  fern-like 
ag<.'regate8  of  flattened  needles.  It  does  not  decolorise  a  chloroform 
solution  of  bromine,  gives  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  a  salmon- 
pink  colour  turning  to  deep  orange,  and  is  oonTorted  by  benzoyl 
chloride  into  the  al>ove-mentioned  dibenzoyl  derivative  melting  at 
133 — 134°,  and  no  other  substance. 

On  mixing  three  parts  of  this  protluct  with  one  part  of  1  :  I'-dihydroxy- 
5:5:5':  5'-tetramethyldicj/c/ohexane,  that  is,  in  the  proportion  which 
formed  the  constant  melting  mixture  (173 — 174*^)  of  these  two  tob> 
stances,  the  melting  point  was  172 — 173",  but  complete  clari6cation 
did  not  take  place  until  179°  Moreover,  this  mixture  sublimed  in 
silky  needles  melting  at  171 — 172°  and  becoming  quite  clear  at  176^. 

Action  of  Acetyl  Chloride  on  the  Subetanee  m.  p,  173 — 174"*. — One 
gram  of  the  substance  was  heated  with  an  excess  of  acetyl  chloride  for 
two  hours,  and  the  solvent  evaporated,  when  Um  viaooos  residue  so 
obtained  rapidly  soliditied  on  rubbiog  with  a  few  drops  of  aloohol.  It 
was  spread  on  a  porous  plate  and  crystallised  from  absolute  alcohol, 
when  0*2  gram  of  needle-shaped  crystals  separated  which  melted 
at  130°  and  proved  to  be  identical  with  the  diaoetyl  derivative 
of  1  :  r-dihydroxy-5  : 5  : 5' :  5'-tetramethyldieye/ohezane  described  on 
page  77.  On  addition  of  water  to  the  alcoholic  mother  liquor, 
further  amounts  of  needle-shaped  crystals  separated,  which  were 
purified  by  crystallisation  from  dilute  alcohol : 

01124  gave  0-2916  COj  and  01060  H,0.     0  =  7075;  H  =  10-47. 
^2oHsA  requires  C-7101  ;  H=  1006  per  cent. 

The  diaeetyl  derivative  of  3 :  3'-dihydroxy-5  :  5  : 5' :  5'-tetramethyl- 
dicj/c^uhexane  is  extremely  soluble  in  the  ordinary  organic  media,  and 
crystallises,  as  above  stateil,  in  clusters  of  slender  needles  melting  at 
68°.  It  is  readily  hydrolysed  by  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide, 
yielding  3  :  3'-dibv.li-.>vv-">  :  5  : 5'  :  S'-tetramethyldicyc/ohexane  melting 
at  183°. 

II.   With  Sodium  in  Absolute  Alcoholic  Solution. 

Twenty  grams  of  chloroketodimethyltetrahydrobenzene  were  dis- 
solved in  400  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol  in  a  flask  attached  to  a  reverse 
condenser,  and  32  grams  of  sodium,  cut  in  thin  slices,  gradually 
added.  At  the  end  of  the  reaction  the  whole  was  poured  into  a  large 
volume  of  water,  exti-acted  three  times  with  ether,  the  ethereal 
solution  washed  with  water,  dried  over  calcium  chloride,  the  ether 
evaporated,  and  the  residue  distilled  under  diminished  pressure,  when 
the  following  fractions  were  obtained  at  35  mm.  : 

95 — 135°  =  4-5  grams,  135 — 150^=10-7  grams,  resinous  residues 
1"5  grams. 
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The  fraction  95 — 135°  gave  with  sulphuric  acid  the  marked  colour 
reaction  characteristic  of  3-hydroxy-l  :  l-dimethylhexahydrobenzene 
(Trans.,  1905,  87,  1495),  and  no  doubt  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  this 
substance  with  Z-hydroxy-^-ethoxy-\  ;  l-dimethylhexahydrobenzene  (see 
below).  The  latter  compound  will,  however,  form  the  starting  point 
of  another  investigation,  and  a  detailed  description  of  its  properties 
and  reactions  will  be  reserved  for  a  future  communication. 

The/raction  135 — 150°  was  redistilled,  when  8  grams  of  a  colourless 
liquid  passed  over  quite  constantly  at  1 35°  at  25  mm.  : 

0-1499  gave  0-3835  CO2  and  0-1559  HjO.     0  =  69-77;  H=  11-55. 
CjQHjoOg  x'equires  0  =  69-76  ;  H  =  11-62  per  cent. 

3-ffydroxy-5-ethoxy-\  :  1-dinielhylhexahydrobenzene, 
CMe  <CHrCH(OH)^ 

is  a  colourless,  oily  liquid  boiling  at  135°  at  25  mm.,  and  possessing 
a  faint  celery-like  odour.  It  does  not  solidify  when  cooled  in  a 
mixture  of  ice  and  hydrochloric  acid,  does  not  decolorise  a  solution  of 
bromine  in  chloroform,  and  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  gives 
only  a  very  faint  orange-pink  colour.  That  it  contains  an  ethoxy- 
group  was  proved  by  a  Zeisel  determination,  carried  out  according  to 
the  directions  given  by  Sir  W.  H.  Perkin  (Trans.,  1903,  83,  1367) : 

0-3445  gave  04397  Agl.     -OC2H5  =  24-44. 

CsHijO-OCgHj  requires  -OC2H5  =  26-16  per  cent. 

The  result  is  somewhat  low,  but,  as  pointed  out  by  Perkin,  ethoxy- 
determinations,  as  a  rule,  give  results  from  1  to  2  per  cent,  below  the 
calculated. 

The  acetyl  derivative,  prepared  by  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride,  is  a 
colourless,  refractive,  oily  liquid  boiling  at  129°  at  22  mm.,  and 
possessing  a  sweet,  slightly  camphoraceous  odour  : 

Found,  0  =  67-33;  H=  10-41. 

CJ2H22O3  requires  0  =  67-29  ;  H=  1028  per  cent. 

The  benzoyl  derivative,  obtained  in  the  usual  manner,  is  a  faintly 
coloured,  highly  refractive  liquid  boiling  at  226°  at  50  mm.,  and 
having  an  odour  somewhat  resembling  that  of  ethyl  benzoate  : 

Found,  0  =  73-75;  H  =  8-85. 

C17II24O3  requires  0  =.  7391 ;    H  =  8-69  per  cent. 

III.    With  Zinc  Dust  in  Aqueous  Alcoholic  Solution. 

Two  quantities  of  29  grams  each  of  chloroketodimethyltetrahydro- 
benzene  were  separately  disHolvod  in  108  c.c.  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol, 
40  grams  of  zinc  dust  mixed  with  un  eijual  volume  of  saud  added,  and  the 
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whole  heated  on  the  water- bath  for  four  to  five  hours.  The  major  portion 
of  the  alcohol  was  then  distilled  off,  the  residue  poured  into  water, 
extracted  six  times  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  washed  with 
water,  dried  over  calcium  chloride,  and  the  ether  evaporated.  The 
residue  did  not  boil  constantly  (95 — 102''  at  78  mm.),  but  the  major 
portion  passed  over  between  100 — 102°  at  78  mm.,  and  was  analysed 
with  the  following  result  : 

01403  gave  03952  CO,,  and  01303  H.^0.     C  =  76-82;  H  =  10-31. 
CgHijO  requii^s  C- 77-42  ;  H  =  9'67  per  ceut. 
CgHi.O        „       C-76-19;  H-1111     „ 

This  colourless  liquid,  which  was  free  from  halogen,  possessed  a 
pungent,  camphoraceous  odour,  and  gave  the  marked  colour  reaction 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  characteristic  of  3-keto-l  :  1-dimethyl- 
A*-tetrahydrobenzene  (see  page  78),  but  the  above  analysis  proved  it 
to  be  a  mixture  of  this  substance  with  3-keto-l  :  1-dimethylhexahydro- 
benzene*  (see  page  81),  and  this  is  further  proved  by  the  fact  that 
on  oxidation  cw-dimethylsuccinic  acid,  the  lactone  of  a-hydroxy-/3/3- 
dimethylglutaric  acid,  and  /3y3-dimethyladipic  acid  were  obtained,  and 
by  the  following  experiments. 

Nineteen  grams  of  the  mixed  ketones  were  dissolved  in  52  c.c.  of 
90  per  cent,  alcohol,  19  grams  of  zinc  dust  and  an  equal  volume  of 
sand  added,  and  the  whole  heated  on  the  water-bath  for  ten  hours. 
The  major  portion  of  the  alcohol  was  distilled  off,  the  residue  poured 
into  water  and  distilled  in  steam  (residue  of  distillation  =  A).  The 
distillate  was  extracted  six  times  with  ether,  and  the  residue  obtained 
on  evaporation  of  the  ether  again  heated  with  zinc  dust  in  aqueous 
alcoholic  solution ;  this  process  was  repeated  three  times,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  residue  of  the  steam  distillation  did  not  furnish  any 
further  solid  matter. 

The  liquid  volatile  with  steam  (G  grams)  still  gave  the  colour 
reaction  of  the  unsaturated  ketone,  and  in  order  to  remove  these  last 
traces  it  was  ti-eated  with  dilute  potassium  permanganate  solution  in 
the  cold.  Only  a  very  small  amount  of  the  oxidising  agent  was  used 
up  and  the  recovered  liquid,  which  boiled  quite  constantly  at  80°  at 
36  mm.,  no  longer  gave  a  colour  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  consisted  of 
pure  3-keto-l  :  1-dimethylhexahydrobenzene  (see  page  81) : 

Found,  0  =  75-87;    H=1114. 

CgHj^O  requires  0  =  76-19;    H  =  1M1  per  cent. 

The  semicarbazone  crystallised  from  alcohol  in  radiating  clusters 
of  scaly  needles  melting  at  195°  with  decomposition  and  evolution 
of  gas. 

The  action  of  ziuc  dust  ou  chloroketodiiuethyltetrahydrobenzene  in  the  cold 
gives  precisely  these  same  results. 
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The  residue  of  the  steam  distillation  (A)  was  extracted  with  ether, 
the  ethereal  solution  dried  over  calcium  chloride,  and  the  ether 
evaporated,  when  5'7  grams  of  a  viscid,  semi-solid  mass  remained. 
This  and  similar  material  (in  all  9 '3  grams)  from  the  residues  of  the 
other  steam  distillations  were  triturated  with  light  petroleum  (b.  p. 
40 — 60°)  and,  after  filtering,  yielded  3 "9  grams  of  a  clean,  white  solid, 
which  after  crystallisation  from  ethyl  acetate  gave  2*5  grams  melting 
sharply  at  148°  :  * 

01092  gave  0-3077  CO^  and  0-1048  H2O.     0  =  76-84;  H  =  10-66, 
CjgHgeOg  requires  C  =  76-80  ;  H  =  10-40  per  cent, 

1  :  V-Dihydroxy-b  :  5  :  5' :  b'-tetramethyl-^'-^'-dicjclohexene, 

is  fairly  readily  soluble  in  the  cold  in  chloroform,  benzene,  or  acetone, 
less  readily  in  alcohol  or  ethyl  acetate,  and  crystallises  from  the  latter 
solvent  in  stout,  transparent,  rhombohedral  plates  melting  at  148°. 
It  sublimes  unchanged  in  microscopic,  rhombohedral  plates,  and  does 
not  give  a  colour  reaction  with  sulphuric  acid,  nor  was  it  found 
possible  to  prepare  acetyl  or  benzoyl  derivatives  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions. 

Action  of  Bromine. — One  gram  of  the  substance  was  dissolved  in 
15  c.c,  of  chloroform  and  a  solution  of  bromine  in  the  same  solvent 
gradually  added,  when,  without  the  solution  becoming  appreciably 
warm,  the  bromine  was  rapidly  absorbed  and  torrents  of  hydrogen 
bromide  evolved.  The  chloroform  was  evaporated  and  the  residue 
(2  grams)  purified  by  crystallisation  from  benzene  : 

0-1360  gave  02026  COg  and  0-0560  HjO.     0  =  4063  ;  H=4  57. 

0-1102     „     01316  AgBr.     Br  =  50-81. 
OigHgiOBrg  requires  0  =  40-93  ;  H  =  4-47;  Br  =  51 -17  per  cent. 

The  trihromoanhydride  (?)  of  dihydroxytetramethyldicyc^ohexene  is 
very  slightly  soluble,  even  on  boiling  in  alcohol,  acetone,  or  ethyl 
acetate,  but  is  sufiiciently  soluble  to  be  crystallised  from  either 
benzene  or  chloroform,  when  it  separates  in  small,  glistening,  flattened 
needles,  which  on  heating  in  a  capillary  tube  begin  to  darken  at  245° 
and  melt  with  complete  decomposition  at  250°.  It  only  dissolves 
slowly  when  heated  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  and,  on  cooling,  faintly 
yellow,  scaly  needles  separate,  melting  at  212°  with  decomposition, 
but  no  more  definite  information  can  be  given  at  the  present  time 
owing  to  lack  of  material. 

*  There  is  a  second  product  of  lower  inciting  point  present  iii  tliis  and  also  in  the 
•olid  isolated  from  the  action  of  zinc  dust  and  acetic  acid  on  clilorokotodinicthyl- 
t«trahydrobonznne  (Hee  p.  88),  but  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  not  been  found 
pofwiblo  to  draw  any  very  definite  com-lusions  as  to  the  constitution  of  tliis  sub- 
atancc,  though  it  certainly  possosHus  the  formula  CjglfsgO]. 
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Action  of  Sodium,  in  moist  Ethereal  Solution. — Two  grams  of 
dihydroxytetramethyldic^c/ohexene  were  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of 
20  c.c.  of  alcohol  and  40  c.c.  of  ether,  the  solution  floated  on  30  c.c. 
of  water,  and  12  grams  of  sodium,  cut  in  very  thin  slices,  gradually 
added.  As  the  reaction  proceeded,  a  white  solid  separated  which 
dissolved  on  the  addition  of  further  small  amounts  of  alcohol  and 
ether.  The  major  portion  of  the  solvents  was  then  evaporated,  the 
residue  poured  into  water,  the  solid  which  separated,  filtered,  washed 
with  water,  spread  on  plate  (23  grams),  and  crystallised  from  ethyl 
acetate  : 

01077  gave  0-2985  COo  and  01154  H^O.     C-75-58;  H=ll-90. 
^16^30^2  leci^iires  C  =  75-59  ;  H  =  1181  per  cent. 

1  :  \'-Dihydroxy-6  :  5  : 5' :  b'-tetranuthyldicjcXoIiexana, 

CH,<CMVCH.>C(0H)-C(0H)<C{{.:^«J|>CH., 

is  but  slightly  soluble  in  chloroform  or  benzene,  not  readily  so  in 
acetone,  alcohol,  or  ethyl  acetate,  and  crystallises  from  the  latter 
solvent  in  transparent,  oblique,  square  plates  melting  at  212°.  It 
sublimes  unchanged  in  fern-like  aggregates,  and  does  not  give  a  colour 
reaction  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Although  so  readily  formed 
by  the  action  of  sodium  in  moist  ethereal  solution  on  dihydroxyteti-a- 
methyldic^/c/ohexene,  no  trace  of  it  could  be  found  on  heating  the 
latter  substance  for  twelve  hours  with  zinc  dust  in  aqueous  alcoholic 
solution. 

The  diacetyl  derivative,  prepared  by  the  direct  action  of  acetyl 
chloride,  is  readily  soluble  in  the  cold  in  benzene,  chloroform,  acetone 
or  ethyl  acetate,  and  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  sheaves  of  needles 
or  on  slow  crystallisation  in  well  formed  rectangular  prisms  melting 
at  130°: 

Found,  C  =  70-99;  H  =  10-31. 

^20^8  A  requires  C  =  7100  ;  H  =  1006  per  cent. 

The  dihenzoyl  derivative,  prepared  as  described  on  page  72,  is 
readily  soluble  in  the  cold  in  benzene  or  chloroform,  modemtely 
soluble  on  heating  in  alcohol  or  acetone,  and  crystallises  from  ethyl 
acetate  in  transparent,  four-sided  plates  melting  at  199°  : 

Found,  C  =  77-82  ;  H  =  826. 

CgoHggO^  requires  0  =  7792;  H  =  822  per  cent. 

Both  the  diacetyl  and  dibenzoyl  derivatives  regenerate  dihydroxy- 
tetramethyldicj/c^ohexane  (m.  p.  212°)  when  hydrolysed  with  alcoholic 
potassium  hydroxide. 


/ 
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IV.   With  Zinc  Filings  in  Aqueous  Alcoholic  Solution. 

Twenty  grams  of  chloroketodimethyltetrahydrobenzene  were  dis- 
solved in  108  c.c.  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  30  grams  of  zinc  filings 
added,  and  the  whole  heated  on  the  water-bath,  during  which  time 
zinc  chloride  separated.  The  heating  was  continued  for  five  hours, 
when  the  major  portion  of  the  alcohol  was  distilled  off,  the  residue 
poured  into  water,  the  solution  extracted  six  times  with  ether,  the 
ethereal  solution  washed  once  with  water,  dried  over  calcium  chloride, 
and  the  ether  evaporated.  The  residue  was  again  treated  with  zinc 
filings  and  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  the  whole  process  repeated  six 
times,  when  the  resulting  liquid  was  found  to  be  practically  free  from 
halogen.  On  distilling  under  diminished  pressure,  the  major  portion 
(free  from  halogen)  passed  over  quite  constantly  at  89*5°  at  30  mm., 
leaving  a  small  residue  which  contained  chlorine.  This  fraction  was 
again  distilled  and  analysed  : 

0-1227  gave  0-3471  CO2  and  0-1078  HgO.     C  =  77-15;  H  =  9-76. 
CgHijO  requires  0  =  77-42  ;  H  =  9-67  per  cent. 

As  the  yield  of  the  ketone  prepared  in  this  manner  is  not  very 
satisfactory,  the  reaction  was  tried  in  the  cold,  when  the  amount 
formed  is  considerably  increased,  as  is  also  the  case  when  using  the 
zinc-copper  couple.  For  this  purpose  10  grams  of  chloroketodimethyl- 
tetrahydrobenzene  were  dissolved  in  15  c.c.  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  10 
grams  of  zinc-copper  couple  added,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  stand  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  when  zinc  chloride  rapidly  separated.  After 
forty-eight  hours  it  was  filtered  (filtrate  =  ^),  the  residue  washed  with 
alcohol,  the  alcoholic  solution  evaporated,  added  to  A,  which  was 
again  treated  with  the  zinc-copper  couple  and  this  process  repeated 
four  times,  when  the  addition  of  fresh  zinc-copper  couple  did  not  pro- 
duce any  further  separation  of  zinc  chloride.  The  whole  was  then 
poured  into  water  and  worked  up  as  described  above.  On  distilling 
the  residue  under  diminished  pressure,  it  passed  over  for  the  most 
part  quite  constantly,  leaving  but  a  small  residue  which  contained 
chlorine,  and  after  a  second  distillation  it  boiled  at  83-5°  at  25  mm.  : 

01183  gave  0-3349  CO2  and  0-1066  HjO.     0  =  77-21;  H  =  1001. 
CgHigO  requires  0  =  77'42  ;  H  =  9-67  per  cent. 

As  large  quantities  of  this  ketone  are  being  prepared  for  another 
iDvestigation,  a  description  of  the  best  method  of  obtaining  it  is  re- 
served for  a  future  communication. 

Qji  •n0"s^ 

Z-Keto-\  '.  l-dimelhi/l-A*-tetrahydrobenzene,  CMeg^pTr^.pTT^^CH,   is 

a  colourless,  highly  refractive  liquid,  boiling  at  88-5°  at  32   mm.,  and 
possessiDg  an  odour  of  almonds,  which  soon  becomes  disguised  by  a 
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pungent  smell  of  camphor.  When  treated  with  an  equal  bulk  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  it  gives  a  blood-red  colour,  turning  to  plum- 
red,  then  gradually  to  violet  and  finally  disappears.  A  solution  of 
bromine  in  chloroform  is  immediately  decolorised  on  addition  of  a 
chloroform  solution  of  the  ketone,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
determine  the  bromine  absorption  value,  but  without  success,  for 
although  there  is  an  apparent  end  reaction  when  1  molecule  of 
bromine  has  been  added,  yet  at  this  point  hydrogen  bromide  is 
evolved,  and  the  amount  increases  rapidly  with  further  addition  of 
bromine. 

The  semicarbazone  prepared  by  adding  the  ketone  to  a  concentrated 
alcoholic  solution  of  semicarbazide  acetate,  crystallises  from  methyl 
alcohol  in  nacreous  scales  melting  at  195**  to  a  clear  yellow  liquid 
which  slowly  evolves  gas.  The  preparation  requires  to  be  carried 
through  as  rapidly  as  possible  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  the 
semicarbazone  decomposes,  especially  when  in  solution  : 

Found,  N  =  23-39.     CaHi-ONg  requires  N  =  2320  per  cent. 

Action  of  Hydroxylamii\». — Two  grams  of  hydroxy lamine  hydro- 
chloride were  dissolved  in  the  smallest  amount  of  water,  alcohol  and 
2  grams  of  the  ketone  added,  the  solution  neutralised  with  sodium 
hydroxide  and  allowed  to  stand  twelve  hours.  It  was  then  poured 
into  a  saturated  solution  of  brine,  the  whole  extracted  with  ether,  the 
ethereal  solution  washed  with  water,  carefully  dried  over  calcium 
chloride,  and  the  ether  distilled  off.  As  the  slightly  coloured  residue 
showed  no  sign  of  solidification  on  standing  or  on  cooling,  and  as, 
unlike  the  oxime  of  the  corre.sponding  saturated  ketone  (see  page 
81),  it  could  not  be  distilled  even  under  a  low  pressure  without 
complete  decomposition,  the  nitrogen  was  determined  in  a  specimen 
of  the  liquid  prepared  as  above  described  : 

Found,  N=  1115.     CgH^sON  requires  N=  1007  per  cent. 

Although  the  nitrogen  found  is  not  very  closely  in  accord  with  the 
calculated  amount,  it  is  sufliciently  near  to  show  that  the  substance  is 
a  simple  oxime  and  not  a  hydroxy lamino-oxime,  which  would  require 
16"27  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 

Moreover,  when  the  crude  oxime  was  treated  with  benzoyl  chloride, 
although  decomposition  took  place  resulting  mainly  in  the  formation 
of  a  dark  coloured  liquid,  a  small  quantity  of  a  solid  benzoyl  deriv- 
ative was  isolated,  crystallising  from  absolute  alcohol  in  nacreous, 
scaly  needles  melting  at  171  — 172=  and  containing  6-10  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen,  whereas  the  calculated  amount  for  the  benzoyl  derivative  of 
the  simple  oxime  is  5-76  per  cent. 

Oxidation  of  the  Ketone. — Five  grams  of  the  ketone  were  suspended 
in  125   c.c.  of  water,  and   a   cold    satui-ated   solution   of   potassium 
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permanganate  added  until  no  longer  decolorised.  As  oxidation  took 
place  very  rapidly,  the  solution  was  cooled  by  the  addition  of  small 
quantities  of  ice  and  then  worked  up  in  the  usual  way,  when  5 '2  grams 
of  a  white  solid  were  obtained.  This  was  dissolved  in  water  and  the 
solution  saturated  with  hydrogen  chloride,  when,  on  standing, 
1*8  grams  of  needle-shaped  crystals  separated  melting  at  139 — 140°, 
nor  was  this  melting  point  lowered  on  mixing  with  pure  as-dimethyl- 
succinic  acid.  The  identity  of  this  substance  was  further  proved  by 
converting  a  portion  into  the  anilic  acid,  which  crystallised  from 
methyl  alcohol  in  nacreous,  scaly  needles  melting  at  187°  with 
evolution  of  gas. 

The  mother  liquor  from  the  as-dimethylsuccinic  acid  was  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  the  solid  residue  (2  5  grams)  heated  with  excess 
of  acetyl  chloride  for  two  hours.  On  evaporation  of  the  solvent,  the 
residue  solidified  rapidly  when  stirred,  and  after  frequent  crystallisa- 
tion from  benzene  was  obtained  in  stellar  aggregates  of  transparent 
needles  melting  at  110 — 111°  : 

0-1100  gave  0-2142  COg  and  0-0654  HgO.     C  =  5310;  H  =  6-60. 
C^H-^qO^  requires  C  =  53-16  ;  H  =  6-33  per  cent. 

0-2019  required  12-85  c.c.  i\710  NaOH.     Calculated,  12-78  c.c. 
CyH^oO^  molecular  weight  calculated  158.     Found,  157. 

On  heating  the  solution  used  for  this  titration,  a  further  11-5  c.c. 
of  iV/10  NaOH  were  required  for  neutralisation.  This  substance  is 
evidently,  therefore,  the  lactone  of  a-hydroxy-)8;8-dimethylglutaric  acid 
(compare  Perkin  and  Thorpe,  Trans.,  1899,  76,  56). 

V.    With  Zinc  Dust  in  Acetic  Acid  Solution. 

Two  quantities  of  20  grams  of  chloroketodimethyltetrahydrobenzene 
were  separately  dissolved  in  80  grams  of  glacial  acetic  acid  contained 
in  a  flask  attached  to  a  reverse  condenser  and  heated  on  a  sand-bath. 
Thirty-three  grams  of  zinc  dust  were  gradually  added,  at  first  in  very 
small  amounts  as  the  reaction  is  a  vigorous  one.  The  operation  takes 
about  twenty  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  whole  was  neutral- 
ised with  sodium  hydroxide  and  distilled  in  steam  (residue  =  .4),  the 
distillate  extracted  six  times  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solutionnwashed 
with  potassium  hydroxide,  then  with  water,  dried  over  calcium 
chloride,  and  the  halogen  free  residue  obtained  on  evaporation  of  the 
ether  distilled  under  low  pressure  and  analysed  : 

0-1080  gave  0-3017  COj  and  OlO'JOUjO.     0  =  76-18;  H  =  11-21. 
CgHj^O  requires  0  =  7619  ;  H-lMl  per  cent. 

The  hamo  subhtance  may  bo  obtained  by  using  dilute  instead  of 
glacial  acetic  acid.     For  this  purpose,  20  grams  of  chloroketodimethyl- 
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tetrahydrobenzene  were  disRolved  in  48  grams  of  glacial  acetic  acid 
and  40  c.c.  of  water  and  treated  with  33  grams  of  zinc  dust.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  reaction  it  was  necessary  to  add  small  quantities  of 
ghvcial  acetic  acid.  The  product  was  worked  up  as  described  above, 
when  the  steam  distillate  (residue  of  distillation  =  B)  yielded  a  liquid 
boiling  at  775°  at  27  mm  : 

01316  gave  0-3660  COj  and  0  1319  H,0.     C-75  85;  H- 11*13. 
CyHjjO  requires  C  =  7619  ;  H-Ull  percent. 

The  only  difference  between  this  specimen  of  the  ketone  and  that 
prepared  by  the  action  of  glacial  acetic  acid  was  that  the  former  gave 
a  faint  colour  reaction  indicative  of  the  presence  of  the  corresponding 
unsaturated  ketone  (see  page  75).  The  amount  present  must  have 
been  extremely  small,  as  it  did  not  affect  the  above  quoted  analysis, 
and  after  treating  this  specimen  of  the  ketone  in  the  culd  with  dilut-e 
potassium  permanganate  it  no  longer  gave  the  colour  reaction. 

Z-KetO'X  :  l-ditnsti/lhex<ihi/(lrobenz«ns,    CMej*O^TT*.f,|VV^'H2»  ^®  * 

i-lear,  colourless,  refractive  liquid  boiling  at  75*5°  at  25  mm.  and 
possessing  a  strong  camphoraceous  odour.  The  yield  when  using 
glacial  acetic  acid  is  50 — 55  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  amount,  and 
with  dilute  acetic  acid  somewliat  less.  The  ketone  does  not  give 
a  colour  reaction  with  sulphuric  acid.  When  dissolved  in  chloroform 
and  a  solution  of  bromine  in  the  same  solvent  added,  no  bromine  is 
absorbed  for  some  little  time,  then  the  colour  suddenly  disappears, 
hydrogen  bromide  is  evolved,  and  on  adding  more  bromine  it  is  rapidly 
absorbed  and  torrents  of  hydrogen  bromide  are  given  off.  This 
seems,  perhaps,  an  unusual  behaviour  for  a  saturated  compound,  but 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  ketohexahydrobenzene  behaves  in  exactly 
the  same  way  towards  bromine,  and  the  phenomenon  is  probably 
connected  with  the  conversion  of  the  bodies  into  derivatives  of  the 
aromatic  series,  a  point  which  is  receiving  attention. 

The  semicarhazone,  prepared  in  the  usual  manner,  crystallises  from 
absolute  alcohol  in  radiating  clusters  of  glistening,  flattened  needles 
melting  at  195°  with  evolution  of  gas  and  much  greater  decomposition 
than  the  semicarhazone  of  the  corresponding  unsaturated  ketone 
(see  page  79)  : 

Found,  N  =  22-72.     C^Hi-ONg  requires  N  =  2295  per  cent. 

The  oxime  was  prepared  from  5  grams  of  the  ketone  exactly  aa 
described  on  page  79.  It  distilled  quite  constantly  at  132^  at  37  mm. 
as  a  clear,  colourless,  syrupy  liquid  with  a  sickly  odour  somewhat 
reminiscent  of  both  camphor  and  celery  : 

Found,  N  =  9-83.     CgHi^ON  requires  N  =  993  per  cent. 

As  it  did  not  solidify  on  cooling  or  on  standing  for  some  consider- 
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able  time,  it  was  converted  into  thebenzoyl  derivative,  which  is  readily 
soluble  in  the  cold  in  the  usual  organic  solvents,  but  crystallises  from 
dilute  alcohol  in  nacreous  scales  melting  at  69°  : 

Found,  ISr  =  6-05.     CisH^oOgN  requires  N  =  5-71  per  cent. 

This  substance  was  then  hydrolysed  by  warming  with  potassium 
hydroxide  (1  : 2),  when  suddenly  the  solution  became  quite  clear, 
and  on  passing  carbon  dioxide  through  it  the  oxime  was  pre- 
cipitated. It  was  extracted  with  ether,  &c.,  when,  on  standing  some 
time  in  a  vacuum,  it  solidified  completely.  The  solid  melted  at 
43 — 44°,  was  extremely  sohible  in  the  cold  in  the  usual  organic  media, 
and  was  proved  by  analysis  to  consist  of  the  pure  oxime. 

Oxidation  of  the  Ketone. — Ten  grams  of  the  ketone  were  suspended 
in  250  c.c.  of  water  and  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium  perman- 
ganate gradually  added.  The  oxidising  agent  was  only  used  up 
extremely  slowly  in  the  cold,  and  therefoi-e  the  whole  was  heated  on 
the  water-bath,  when  the  reaction  required  about  forty  hours  for  com- 
pletion. The  product  was  treated  in  the  usual  way,  yielding  5  grams 
of  solid,  which  were  dissolved  in  water  and  the  solution  saturated  with 
hydrogen  chloride,  but  even  on  long  standing  no  crystals  were 
deposited  (compare  Trans.,  1906,  89,  1552).  The  solution  was 
evaporated,  care  being  taken  to  get  rid  of  all  the  hydx-ogen  chloride, 
and  the  residue  crystallised  from  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  light 
petroleum,  when  2-8  grams  of  radiating  clusters  of  rhombic  plates 
separated,  melting  at  85 — 86°,  nor  was  this  melting  point  lowered  on 
mixing  with  pure  /3y3-dimethyladipic  acid  : 

0-1193  gave  0-2411  COg  and  0-0879  HgO.     C  =  55-12;  H  =  8-18. 
G^^fi^  requires  C  =  55-17  ;  H  =  8-04  per  cent. 

On  evaporating  the  mother  liquor  from  the  dimethyladipic  acid, 
there  remained  a  solid  residue,  which  was  dissolved  in  water  and  the 
solution  saturated  with  hydrogen  chloride,  but  on  standing  only  a  few 
minute  crystals  separated.  These  were  filtered  and  hydrogen  chloride 
allowed  to  escape  from  the  solution,  when  compact  crystals  formed, 
consisting  of  pure  )8^-diujethyladipic  acid,  thus  proving  that  only 
minute  traces  of  the  isomeric  aa-dimethyladipic  acid  could  have  been 
produced  during  tlio  oxidation. 

The  residue  from  the  steam  distillation  A  (seo  page  80)  was 
acidified  with  acetic  acid,  extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution 
wabhed  with  potassium  hydroxide  solution,  then  with  water,  dried 
over  calcium  chloride,  and  the  ether  evaporated,  when  a  residue  of 
9 '2  grams  remained  whicli  partially  solidified.  Tliis  was  triturated 
with  light  petroleum  (40 — 60°),  yielding  3  grams  of  solid,  from  which 
on  cryhtallisation  from  ethyl  acetate  there  were  obtained  2  grams  of 
pure     1  :  I'-dihydroxy-S  :5  :5'  :5'-tetramethyl-A''' '^'-dicv/c/yhoxene     (see 
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page  76).  The  residue  from  the  steam  distilUition  B  (see  page  80) 
was  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  except  that  the  trituration  with  light 
petroleum  was  unnecessary,  when  it  yielded  Tl  grams  of  1  : 1'-di- 
hydroxy-5  :5  :5'  :5'-tetramethyl  A*  *-dicyc/ohexene. 

Both  the  above  solid  residues  from  A  and  B  contained  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  low  melting  solid  referred  to  in  the  footnote  on 
page  76. 

The  authors  take  this  opportunity  of  expreissiog  their  thanks  to  the 
Keseareh  Fund  Committee  of  the  Cbemioal  Society  for  a  grant  which 
has,  in  part,  defrayed  the  expenses  of  thi«  iuveBtigation. 
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VII. — The  Viscosity  of  Liquid  Mixtures. 

By  Albert  Ebnmt  Dunstan  and  Robkbt  William  Wilson. 

i.v  the  two  previous  parts  of  this  series,  the  viscosity  concentration 
curves  of  various  liquid  mixtures  have  been  investigated,  and  it  has 
been  shown  that  these  curves  could  be  divided  into  thi'ee  classes  : 

(i)  Those  approximately  obeying  the  law  of  mixtures,  being  concave 
to  the  axis  of  percentage  composition,  and  having  the  greatest  di- 
vergence from  normal  at  some  point  of  simple  molecular  concentration. 

(ii)  Those  exhibiting  definite  maxima  at  points  corresponding  with 
mixtures  of  simple  molecular  composition.  Nearly  all  experimental 
work  in  this  class  has  been  done  with  aqueous  solutions,  and  a  great 
volume  of  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that  in  such  mixtures  the 
formation  of  hydrates  is  always  existent,  producing  groups  of 
complexes  in  dynamic  equilibrium  even  when  definite  compounds 
cannot  actually  be  isolated. 

(iii)  Those  exhibiting  minima  which  also  are  to  be  found  at  points 
of  simple  molecular  composition. 

In  general,  these  liquid  pairs  which  are  made  up  of  unimolecular 
non-associatiug  components  give  viscosity  concentration  curves  which, 
although  frequently  near  the  normal,  yet  sometimes  diverge  consider- 
ably from  it. 

In  the  present  communication,  a  brief  account  is  given  of  certain 
empirical  relationships  which  hold  good  for  these  viscosity  concentra- 
tion   curves    {Ztit.    physikal.    Ctievi.,    1906,   56,    370),    and    further 
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experimental  results  in  the  shape  of  a  curve  for  mixtures  of  water 
and  sulphuric  acid  are  adduced. 

It  has  been  laid  down  in  previous  papers  that  increase  in  the 
viscosity  coefficients  implied  increase  in  the  masses  of  the  colliding 
slipping  particles  whether  they  be  simple  molecules  or  loosely  held 
complexes.  Whereas,  on  the  one  hand,  carbon  disulphide,  ether,  the 
paraffins  and  other  simple  unimolecular  liquids  are  mobile,  the  alcohols 
and  acids  are  more  viscous,  glycol  and  glycerol  notably  so,  whilst  the 
comparatively  enormous  molecular  masses  of  the  jellies  and  colloids 
attain  an  almost  infinite  viscosity. 

A  decrease  in  viscosity  similarly  may  imply  a  decrease  in  complexity 
or  the  disintegration  of  the  molecular  groupings  in  solution,  and  this 
phenomenon  is  sometimes  observed  even  when  a  more  viscous  com- 
pound is  added  to  one  of  less  viscosity. 

The  experimental  data  in  this  work  have  been  obtained  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  previous  papers.  The  sulphuric  acid  was  kindly 
supplied  in  considerable  quantity  by  Dr.  Messel,  to  whom  we  are  glad 
of  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our  gratitude. 

The  two  specimens  of  this  acid  which  we  obtained  were  of  special 
purity.  The  strength  was  determined  by  titration  of  the  diluted  acid, 
by  conversion  into  barium  sulphate,  and  from  the  density,  using 
Pickering's  tables  (Trans.,  1890,  57,  64). 

Analysis  of  the  first  specimen  : 

By  density  1^2804  =  99'5    percent. 

By  titration H2S04  =  99-2 

Gravimetrically   ...       H^S04  =  99  57       „ 

The  second  specimen  gave  as  average  of  density  determinations  : 
H.2S04  =  99-924  percent. 

The  water  used  was  redistilled  from  alkaline  permanganate  and  kept 
in  well-stoppered  Jena  flasks.  A  lai'ge  stock  of  50  per  cent,  acid  was 
made,  and  this  served  for  the  middle  determinations  by  addition 
either  of  water  or  acid.  The  strengths  of  the  solutions  were  deter- 
mined mainly  by  Pickering's  tables  of  density ;  frequent  checks  were 
made  by  titration  and  also  by  gravimetric  analysis. 

The  following  table  gives  the  percentage  composition  of  the 
BdlutioDS,  the  density  and  the  viscosity  coefficients.  These  data  are 
platted  on  the  accompanying  curve  (Fig.  1)  : 
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H^O, 

H^O, 

per  cent. 

Density. 

Viscosity. 

l>er  cent. 

Density. 

Viscoeity. 

99-924 

1  82714 

1-06160 

81-086 

1-73197 

0-83452 

97-513 

1-83171 

0-85761 

80-243 

1-72287 

0-78099 

95-723 

1  -82986 

0-83255 

79-838 

1-71844 

0-60272 

93-410 

1-82348 

0-84211 

79-5-28 

1-71484 

0-74084 

92-300 

1-81930 

0-85088 

78-242 

1  -70030 

0-67-2-28 

91-363 

1-81476 

0-87158 

76271 

1-67756 

0-5739tf 

90-437 

1  -80982 

0-88508 

74-746 

1-651*76 

0-53803 

89-575 

1  -8or,-2r. 

0-95132 

70-519 

1-61049 

0-40095 

88-733 

i-7ttys,-, 

0-91588 

69-205 

159488 

0-3«450 

88-001 

1  -rt^rr.'-j 

0-92568 

67  -209 

1  -:.7-_'36 

0  3-2322 

86-865 

TTStJoU 

0-93366 

64-643 

1-54331 

0-28042 

86-979 

r7^7o7 

0-93527 

58*356 

1  47457 

0^568 

85-070 

1-77160 

0-94794 

51-640 

1-40596 

0-15370 

84-970 

1-77074 

0-92966 

49  858 

1-38857 

0  14706 

84-280 

1-76447 

0-92529 

43-234 

1  -3-2691 

0-11W3 

83-980 

1-76069 

0-91010 

36-427 

1  -.'»i:59 

0-09889 

83-401 

1-75588 

0-90866 

26-492 

1  18630 

0-07119 

82-580 

1-74750 

0-89842 

15-699 

1-10413 

0  05851 

82-210 

1-74384 

0-86571 

0 

0-99717 

0-00891 

81-544 

1-73719 

0-83108 
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In  a  useful  summary  of  work  done  on  the  question  of  the  molecular 
constitution  of  solutions  of  sulphuric  acid,  Burt  (Trans.,  1904,  86, 
1351)  points  out  that  the  conclusion  that  combination  takes  place  in 
such  solutions  with  the  formation  of  complexes  had  been  arrived  at 
mainly  by  eryoscopic  methods. 

Pickering  (Trans.,  1890,  57,  64,  331),  in  his  classical  investigation 
on  this  subject,  brings  forward  indisputable  evidence  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  such  complexes,  an  existence  which  in  the  case  of  some  he 
proves  by  their  actual  isolation.  With  respect  to  density  determina- 
tions, Pickering  quotes  Mend el^eff's  experimental  curves  {Zeit.physikal. 
Chem.,  1887,  1,  275;  see  also  Crompton,  Trans.,  1888,  53,  116)  in 
which  after  differentiation  the  following  hydrates  were  deduced : 
H2S04,H20,  H2S04,2H20,  H2S04,6H20,  HgSO^.lSOHaO. 

Pickering's  own  curve  after  a  similar  process  afforded  seventeen 
straight  lines  equivalent  to  a  complex  first  curve  of  seventeen  parabolic 
components,  which  the  author  considered  as  the  density  curve  of 
seventeen  hydrates  in  solution.  From  the  contractions  on  mixing, 
similar  discontinuous  sections  identical  with  the  above  were 
found. 

He  investigated  Kohlrausch's  conductivity  curves,  which  gave 
five  hydrates,  and  obtained  the  same  results. 

Jones  {J.  Amer.  C/ieni.  Soc,  1894,  16,  1),  by  investigating  the  lower- 
ing of  the  freezing  point  of  acetic  acid  by  sulphuric  acid,  claimed  to 
have  proved  the  existence  of  H2S04,H20  and  1X2804,2 H2O  in  solution. 
That  the  former  hydrate  is  capable  of  existence  and  isolation  is  no 
longer  doubted. 

Pictet  (GompL  rend.,  1894,  119,  642)  obtained,  by  the  eryoscopic 
method,  maximum  and  minimum  points  corresponding  with  11280^,11,0, 
H2S04,2H20,  and  others. 

Ramsay  and  Shields  (Trans.,  1894,  65,  179)  found  that  the  constant 
boiling  liquid  12H2S04,H20  had  an  abnormally  high  molecular  weight 
and  concluded  that  complexes  had  been  formed. 

Graham's  work  {Phil.  I'rana.,  1846,  A,  513  ;  1861,  373)  on  solutions 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  water  brought  out  quite  clearly  the  maximum 
at  85'1  per  cent,  of  the  acid  corresponding  with  1X2804,1120 ;  the 
remainder  of  the  curve  on  both  sides  of  this  point  is  quite  normal. 

Burt's  own  conclusions  (loc.  cit.)  drawn  from  his  results  on  the 
vapour  pressures  of  sulphuric  acid  solutions  are  of  great  interest ;  he 
points  out  that : 

(1)  The  molecular  woighlH  calculated  from  the  vapour  pressures 
never  rise  above  32*7. 

(2)  Tlie  molecular  weights  usually  lie  below  327,  increase  with 
temfioruture,  and  decrease  with  greater  concentration. 

(3)  Inversion  i>oiutR  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  curves  of 
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molecular  weight  x  temperature.     He   concludes   that   complexes   are 
formed,  but  finds  no  evidence  for  the  existence  of  definite  hydrates. 

Knietsch  {Ber.,  1901,  34,  40G9)  made  an  elaborate  investigation 
of  these  mixtures,  using  not  only  determinations  of  viscosity,  but  also 
of  the  melting  points,  conductivities,  and  surface  tensions. 

From  the  melting-point  curve,  he  deduced  the  existence  of 
HoSO^.H.p,  and  HoSO^.SO^  at  maxima,  and  of  2H.^SO^,HjO, 
4H2SO^,S03,  and  HgS6^,2S03  at  minima. 

From  the  conductivity  numbers,  he  found  discontinuities  at  points 
corresponding  with  H2S0^,H.,0,  and  2H2SO^,HjO,  and  at  15  per  cent, 
free  SO3. 

The  viscosity  data  show  that  the  effect  of  adding  sulphuric  acid  to 
water  in  gradually  increasing  amount  is  to  cause  an  equally  gradual 
increase  in  the  viscosity.  The  first  maximum  point  is  attained  at 
85  per  cent.,  that  is,  the  "  monohydi-ate,"  but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
the  increase  in  the  viscosity  is  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the 
simple  addition  of  HgO  to  HjSO^  or  of  HjSO^  to  HjO. 

So  far  as  can  be  seen  from  the  previous  work  on  aqueous  solutions, 
these  maxima  would  more  probably  correspond  to  aggregates  such  as 
(HgSO^.HgO),!,  where  "n"  may  be  of  considerable  magnitude. 

As  will  be  noticed  in  the  sequel,  a  very  rough  approximation  for  the 
addition  of  CHo  in  an  homologous  series  is  0*001  unit  of  viscosity. 
Thus  toluene  to  xylene,  methyl  to  ethyl  iodide,  hexane  to  heptane, 
ethyl  bromide  to  propyl  bromide  give  such  increments.  Larger 
increments  are  found  in  the  alcohol  and  acid  series,  but  in  the  case  we 
are  considering,  the  minimum  point  viscosity  is  00 -^3255,  and  the 
maximum  point  10  per  cent,  from  it  is  0094794,  whilst  water  is 
0  00891.  From  this  maximum,  further  addition  of  water  reduces  the 
viscosity  to  a  minimum  which  is  located  at  about  95  per  cent.;  after 
this  point  the  viscosity  again  steadily  increases  through  HjSO^  until  the 
second  maximum  at  50  per  cent,  free  SO3  (Knietsch,  loc.  eit.),  both 
maxima  corresponding  with  the  two  maxima  of  density. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  appended  curve  there  is  a  minimum 
point  at  95  per  cent,  corresponding  with  3H2SO^,H.,0. 

A  similar  minimum  point  was  obtained  with  mixtures  of  benzaldehyde 
and  alcohol  and  with  benzene  and  alcohol.  Such  a  point  can  be  inter- 
preted as  being  the  final  result  of  the  fission  of  sulphuric  acid  complexes 
by  the  water,  the  fission  being  complete  when  the  water  reaches  the 
above  concentration.  The  addition  of  more  water  causes  more  complex 
formation  until  this  culminates  in  the  building  up  of  the  monohydrate, 
which,  at  any  rate  in  solution,  may  be  the  first  anhydride  of  ortho- 
sulphuric  acid.  The  position  of  this  well-known  compound  is  clearly 
indicated  at  85  per  cent.  No  further  well-marked  discontinuity  occurs, 
at  any  rate,  of  the   same   order   as   the   maximum   already  quoted. 
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Possibly  more  delicate  apparatus  would  indicate  such  complexes  of  the 
"  second  order."  The  position  of  sulphuric  acid  and  its  "  monohydrate  " 
on  the  viscosity-molecular  weight  curves  (v.s.)  indicates  the  high 
degree  of  association  it  possesses. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  from  what  has  gone  before  that  little 
obedience  to  the  mixture  law  can  be  expected  from  two  components 
like  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  alcohol  and  benzene,  or,  in  brief, 
wherever  we  deal  with  associated  substances,  and  it  is  because  of  this 
reciprocal  action  of  one  on  the  other  that  all  attempts  to  investigate 
these  effects  have  failed.  The  formula  given  by  Lees  (Phil.  Hag., 
1901,  [vi],  1,  12S),  7]"^  =  t\r]{^  +  v.^7j.2";  where  "w"  is  a  constant  for  the 
liquid  pair,  rj,  rj^,  and  r;^  the  viscosity  coefficients  for  the  mixture,  and  the 
two  components  respectively,  and  ^,^2  the  relative  volume  of  the  two 
components,  fits  in  most  closely  with  observed  facts ;  at  the  same  time 
it  should  be  noticed  that  this  can  scarcely  be  described  as  a  mixture 
law  which  has  to  be  qualified  in  each  case. 

Several  regularities  have  been  met  with  in  the  course  of  this 
investigation,  especially  in  connexion  with  unimolecular  liquids. 


A.  Connexion  between  Molecular  Weight  and  Angle  between  Tangent 
to  Curve  and  Axis  of  Viscosity. 

In  any  of  the  previously  given  curves  (Trans.,  1904,  85,  817  ;  1905, 
87,  11)  let  tangents  be  drawn  at  the  point  where  the  curve  meets  the 
viscosity  axis. 

Let  a  be  the  angle  between  the  tangent  and  the  visco!<ity  axis. 

Then  a  is  connected  with  the  molecular  weight  of  the  liquid  in 
question,  as  follows : 

Table  I. 


Solution  in 
benzene. 


Mol.  wt  a. 


Carbon  tetrachloride.  154  52 

Tolmne    92  93 

Ethyl  acetate  88  94 

Carbon  diaulphide  ...  76  105 

Ethyl  ether 74  102 


Product. 
7-9 
8-55 
8-27 
7-98 
7-65 


Solution  in 
alcohol.  Mol.  wt. 

Carbon  disulphide.  76 

Mercaptan    62 

Acetone 58 

Benzene    78 

fieuzaldehyde  106 


o.     Product. 


128 

9-73 

148 

9-17 

100 

5-8 

48 

3-72 

62 

6-57 

It  is  to  bo  noticed  that  the  last  three  alcoholic  solutions  give 
abnormal  exporimuutal  results,  in  that  minima  or  exceptionally  sagged 
curves  are  Bhown. 

If  such  behaviour  indicates  dissociation,  then  the  associated  bonzaldo- 
hyde  and  benzene  having  a  greater  nioltcular  mass  than  normal  would, 
as  shown  in  the  sequel,  give  a  steeper  curve  and  a  smaller  angle  a.  In 
all  cases  examined,  the  viscosity  concentration  curves  are  parabolic,  and 
can  be  fairly  represented  by 

X  "  ay^  +  by  +  o, 
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dx 
therefore  —     =  Ky  +  M, 
ay 

hence  a  relation  exists  between  the  tangent  of  a  and  y,  that  is,  the 

viscosity  coefficient,  or,  as  is  shown  here,  between  a   and   molecular 

weight. 

B.  Connexion  between  Molecular  Weight  and  Vieeosity. 

The  following  table  (Dunstan,  Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.,  1905,  61,  738) 
further  shows  the  clo-^e  connexion  between  molecular  weight  and 
viscosity,  and  also  illustrates  the  great  abnormality  of  the  hydroxyl- 
attd  liquids  (see  Thorpe  and  Rodger,  P/n'l.  "frans.,  1^07,  186,  A,  397) : 


Liquid. 

Benzene  

Ethyl  acetate 
Ethyl  iodide  .. 
Ethyl  hroiuidc 
Chloroform    .. 
Acetone 


r,/M.V.  X 

10«. 

Liquid 

65 

Water  

60 

Methvl  alcoh 

69 

Ethyl 

51 

Propyl 

67 

Allyl 

43 

Glycol  . 
Benzaldehydt 
Acetic  acj(    . . 

Lactic 

n/M.V.  xlO«. 
493 
138 
189 
262 
180 

.  2750 

143 

195 

5410 

A  fui'ther  relationship  may  be  deduct d  from  the  \iscosity  concentra- 
tion curves  given  in  previous  communications  {loc.  ciL). 

Taking  again  tangents  to  these  curves  at  the  vertical  axes  and 
calling  the  angles  between  the  curve  and  tangent  "6"  and  "  e" 
respectively,  then  the  following  statement  holds  good.  The  product  of 
the  molecular  weight  i-f  each  liquid  with  the  angle  "c"  or  "6"  is 
constant,  for  the  effect  of  liquid  A  on  liquid  B  is  measured  by  the 
angle  "  6  "  and  vice  versd,  the  effect  of  B  on  ^1  is  measured  by  the 
angle  "  c"  : 

Table  II. 


Liquid  J. 

62 
92 
76 
74 

76 
88  _ 

(b. 

Liquid  B. 

& 

A/e 

B/b  -   ^■ 

Ethyl  mercajitau   

Toluene  

Carbon  disuliihide 

Ethyl  ether    

16 
2 
2 

12 
3 

13 

Ethyl  alcohol   

Benzene     

Methyl  io<lide   

Benzene     

Benzene 

48 

78 
142 

78 
78 

78 

n 

2 
4 

15 
3 

12 

?^  =  109 
736 

181^1-18 
156 

^l'  -  107 

284 

1"0  -  118 
936 

22?  .  0-97 
231 
1056  _ 

Carbon  disulpldde 

Ethyl  acetiitp 

1014        ^  ^ 
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C  Relation   between    Molecular    Weight    and    Viscosity   of   Series    of 

Compounds. 

An  important  connexion  between  these  quantities  is  evidenced  when 
they  are  plotted  as  in  Fig.  2,  log.  viscosity  against  molecular  weight. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  various  members  of  a  chemical  series  lie  on  the 
same  curve.    The  viscosity-molecular  weight  curves  are  parabolic.    The 


Fig.  2. 


105 


simple  esters  lie  closely  together,  and  there  is  a  similar  pi'oximity 
between  the  symmetrical  and  asymmetrical  ketones.  Chloroform  is 
placed  near  the  paraflins.  The  paraflins  investigated  by  Thorpe  and 
Bodger  lie  almost  on  a  straight  line;  other  available  determinations 
show  a  considerable  want  of  agreement  with  these  and  with  themselves. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  first  members  of  each  series  diverge  more 
or  less  from  the  logarithmic  line  and  behave  as  though  they  had  a 
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larger  molecular  weight  than  normal  (see  also,  for  this  association  of 
the  early  members  of  homologous  series,  Ramsay  and  Shields,  Trans., 
1893,63,  1101). 

Benzene  also  occupies  an  anomalous  position,  giving  evidence  of 
considerable  association  (nearly  110  mol.  wt.). 

Fig.  3  shows  the  logarithmic  curves  for  the  acids  and  alcohols.  The 
two  curves  are  very  similar  and  indicate  the  same  inconsistent  be- 
haviour of  the  earliest  members ;  from  the  points  given  by  water  and 
formic  acid  the  curves  follow  almost  parallel  to  each  other.     A  con- 

Fig.  8. 
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sideration  of  these  curves  will  show  that  water  behaves  as  a  liquid  of 
molecular  weight  nearly  50,  that  is,  (HjO)3,  and  formic  acid  nearly 
100,  that  is,  (H'COjH)^,  assuming  that  the  other  members  are  normal. 
Hence  we  may  deduce  the  general  law  : 

y  =  A  +  B  log.  r], 
where  y  is  the  molecular  weight,  A  and  £  are  constants  depending  on 
the  particular  series  to  which  the  liquid  belongs,  and  -q  is  the  viscosity 
coefficient. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  B,  which  measures  the  slope  of  the  curves,  is 
almost  the  same  in  the  various  series,  and  has  therefore  a  general 
nature,  A  being  the  specific  constant  for  each  family. 

The  authors  desire  to  thank  Prof.  Trouton  for  his  interest  in  this 
investigation. 

East  Ham  Technical  College.  Uxiveksitt  College. 
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VIII. — Relation    hetiveen    Chemical    Constitution    and 

Physiological  Action  in  the   Tropeines. 

By  Hooper  Albert  Dickinson  Jowett  and  Frank  Lee  Pyman. 

In  a  previous  communication  (Trans,,  1906,  89,  357)  it  was  shown  by 
one  of  us,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Hann,  as  the  result  of  the 
physiological  examination  of  a  number  of  new  tropeines  : 

(1)  That  the  peculiar  difference  in  physiological  action  between  a 
lactone  and  its  corresponding  hydroxy-acid,  as  exemplified  by  pilo- 
carpine and  pilocarpic  acid,  also  occurs  in  the  case  of  a  tropeine  having 
a  haptophore  group  similar  to  that  in  pilocarpine,  namely,  terebyl- 
tropeine,  and  also  in  the  case  of  phthalidecarboxyltropeine. 

(2)  That  Ladenburg's  generalisation,  so  far  as  it  refers  to  the 
necessity  for  a  mydriatic  tropeine  to  contain  a  benzene  nucleus,  does 
not  strictly  hold  since  terebyltropeine  possesses  a  distinct  mydriatic 
action. 

In  order  further  to  elucidate  these  two  points  the  following  tropeine 
was  prepared  and  physiologically  examined  : 

/\.co 0 

•CH(OH)-CH-CO-C8HiiON 

Lactone  of  o-Carhoxyphenylglyceryltropeine. 

If  Ladenburg's  generalisation  is  valid,  namely,  that  a  tropeine  to 
possess  mydriatic  properties  must  contain  an  acyl  group  attached  to  a 
benzene  nucleus,  and  an  aliphatic  hydroxyl  in  the  side-chain  containing 
the  carboxyl  group,  and  if  the  observation  that  a  lactone  is  much  more 
active  physiologically  than  the  corresponding  hydroxy-acid  applies  also 
in  this  instance,  then  the  above  tropeine  should  be  a  very  powerful 
mydriatic,  for  it  fulfils  the  requirements  of  Ladenburg's  generalisation 
and  is  also  a  lactone.  Its  corresponding  hydroxy-acid  would  contain 
two  hydroxyl  groups  in  the  side-chain  bearing  the  carboxyl,  and  the 
lactone  of  such  a  compound  might  naturally  be  expected  to  prove  very 
active  phyBiologically. 

It  was  found  that  this  tropeine,  on  heating,  readily  lost  the  elements 
of  water,  forming  i&ocoumarincarhoxyltropeine, 

•CO 0  __^  /N-CO-0 

^•CH{0H)-CH-C0-C8H,^0N         i^y-OHIC-CO-CgHi^ON ' 

in  a  manner  similar  to  the  conversion  of  the  lactone  of  o-carboxy- 
pbenylglyceric  acid  into  t«ocoumarincarboxylic  acid  (Bamberger  and 
Kitscholt,  lier.,  1892,  26,  896). 
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This  lactone  was  examined  physiologically,  and  it  was  also  thought  to 
be  of  interest  to  prepare  and  examine  physiologically  certain  alkyl 
bromides  of  these  tropeines,  as  well  as  those  of  homatropine. 

The  necessary  physiological  experiments  were  conducted  in  the 
Wellcome  Physiological  Research  Laboratories  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Symons, 
to  whom  we  wish  to  tender  our  best  thanks,  and  he  reports  as 
follows  : 

The  tropeines  were  slightly  mydriatic  No  effect  was  observed  on 
instillation  of  aqueous  solutions  into  the  conjunctival  sac,  but  a  certain 
degree  of  mydriasis  was  produced  by  intramuscular  injection  ;  in  this 
respect,  therefore,  they  were  very  much  weaker  than  homatropine  or 
atropine.  Ex{)eriment3  were  also  made  to  determine  their  action  on 
the  vagus  nerve-endings  in  the  heart,  and  in  this  respect  also  they 
proved  to  be  much  less  active  than  atropine. 

With  regard  to  their  action  as  lactones  it  was  found  that,  similarly 
to  pilocarpine  (compare  Marshall,  J.  Fhy$iol.,  1904,  31,  153),  they  lost 
their  action  on  the  vagus  nerve-endiugs  in  the  heart  after  a  molecular 
proportion  of  alkali  had  been  added  to  the  base,  this  change  of  activity 
being  undoubtedly  due  to  the  conversion  of  the  lactone  into  its 
corresponding  hydroxy-acid. 

With  regard  to  the  alkyl  derivatives  of  these  tropemes,  it  was  found 
that  distinct  differences  in  activity  exist  between  the  hydrobromides 
on  the  one  hand  and  their  corresponding  methobromides  on  the  other. 
As  has  been  observed  before  with  other  alkaloids,  so  here,  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  methyl  group,  forming  a  quaternary  nitrogen  base,  very 
much  diminishes  the  action  of  the  substance  on  nerve  centres,  and 
induces  a  more  curare-like  action  on  the  motor  nerve-endings  in 
voluntary  muscle.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  a  comparison 
between  the  hydrobi-omide  and  the  methobromide  of  the  lactone  of 
o-carboxyphenylglyceryltropeiue,  and  also  appears  in  a  less  pronounced 
degree  in  the  case  of  iaocoumarincarboxyltropeine. 

The  alkyl  salts  of  homatropine  were  compared  with  homatropine 
hydrobromide  as  regards  the  mydriatic  action  produced  on  instillation 
of  0  5  per  cent,  solutions  into  the  conjunctival  sac,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  pupils  of  cats'  eyes  were  dilated  more  completely  and  more 
quickly  by  the  methobromide  and  methonitrate  than  by  the  hydro- 
bromide,  but  only  very  slightly  by  the  ethobromide. 

The  i-esults  of  this  investigation  confirm  and  amplify  the  conclusions 
previously  arrived  at  {loc.  cit.),  and  prove  that  Ladenburg's  generalisa- 
tion cannot  be  maintained,  since  it  does  not  hold  good  in  the  case  of 
terebyltropeine,  which  is  mydriatic  although  not  conforming  to  the 
generalisation,  nor  in  the  case  of  the  lactone  of  o-carboxyphenyl- 
glyceryltropeine,  which  should  according  to  the  theory  be  very  active, 
but  does  not  prove  to  be  so. 
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On  the  otlier  hand,  the  difference  in  activity  between  the  lactone  and. 
its  corresponding  hydroxy-acid,  first  noticed  in  the  case  of  pilocarpine 
and  pilocarpic  acid  by  Marshall  [loc.  cit.),  is  shown  in  all  the  tropeines 
examined,  and  it  seems  hardly  open  to  question  but  that  this 
difference  possesses  important  physiological  significance,  and  farther 
inquiry  into  the  reason  of  this  difference  should  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  mode  of  action  of  these  substances. 

Experimental. 

Lactone  of  o-Carhoxyplienylglyceryltropeinef 

■CO O 

CH(OH)-CH-CO-C8Hi40N* 

This  base  was  prepared  by  passing  hydrogen  chloride  through  a 
solution  of  tropeine  neutralised  with  the  lactone  of  o-carboxyphenyl- 
glyceric  acid,  and  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  120 — 125°  for  two 
to  three  hours  (Tauber,  D,R.-P.  95853).  The  resulting  dark  brown 
gum  was  decomposed  by  ammonia,  and  the  base,  which  separated 
in  grey  crystals,  was  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  absolute  alcohol 
and  obtained  in  rosettes  of  stout,  acicular,  colourless  crystals  which 
melted  at  172 — 173°.  The  base  is  insoluble  in  water  and  moderately 
soluble  in  alcohol : 

0-2522  gave  0-6029  COg  and  0-1463  H^O.     C  -  652  ;  H  =  64. 
CjgHgiO^N  requires  0  =  652  ;  H  =  6-4  per  cent. 

The  hydrochloride  separated  from  its  aqueous  solution,  on  evapora- 
tion in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid,  as  a  viscid  oil  which  gradually 
solidified,  forming  dense  rosettes  of  fine,  acicular  crystals.  After 
recrystallisation  from  absolute  alcohol,  it  was  obtained  in  imperfect 
crystals,  which  melted  at  228 — 229°  and  decomposed  at  235°.  This 
salt  is  anhydrous  and  is  very  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  moderately 
80  in  absolute  alcohol  : 

0-12  gave  00487  AgCl.     CI  =  10-0. 

CjgHjjOftNjHCl  recjuires  01  =  9-6  per  cent. 

The  hydrobromide  separated  from  absolute  alcohol  in  rosettes  of  fine, 
acicular  crystals  which  melted  at  212 — 213°;  it  is  very  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  moderately  so  in  absolute  alcohol.  ^^The  air- 
dried  salt  contained  1  molecule  of  water  of  crystallisation,  which 
was  not  entirely  lost  after  five  hours'  heating  at  150°,  and  at  a  higher 
temperature  the  substance  decomposed  : 

0-2078  air-dried  salt  gave  00906  AgBr.     Br  =  18-6. 

0-llUG    ,,      „       „        „     0-0518  AgBr.     Br-18-4. 

OjylljjOjiS^HBrjHjjU  requires  Jir  =  18"6  per  cent. 
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The  hydriodide  crystallised  from  absolute  alcohol  in  microscopic 
prisms  which  melted  at  204 — 205°  ;  it  is  anhydrous  and  is  very 
easily  soluble  in  water,  but  sparingly  so  in  absolute  alcohol  : 

01812  gave  00916  Agl.     1  =  27-3. 

CjgH.^iOjNjHI  requires  I  =  27*G  per  cent. 

The  nitrate  crystallised  from  absolute  alcohol  in  long,  hue  needles 
which  molted  at  174 — 175°.  This  salt  is  anhydrous  and  is  very 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  moderately  so  in  alcohol  : 

0  0732  gave  0-1470  CO.,  and  0-0384  HjO.     0  =  548  ;  H  =  5-8. 
OigHgiO^N.HNOJ  requires  0  =  548  ;  H  =  5-6  per  cent. 

When  this  salt  is  heated  for  some  time  at  130°  it  decomposes, 
turning  brown  and  losing  water,  and  the  decomposition  product 
yields  on  recrystallisation  from  alcohol  the  nitrate  of  t«ocoumarin> 
car  boxy  Itropeine  meltiug  at  238°. 

The  auric/ilonde  separated  from  boiling  water  in  stellate  clusters 
of  yellow  needles  which  melted  at  215 — 216°;  it  is  anhydrous  and  is 
moderately  soluble  in  boiling  water,  sparingly  so  in  alcohol  : 

0-3366  gave  0  OUUl  Au.     Au  =  29-4. 

CigHjjOjN.HAuCl^  requires  Au  =  29*4  per  cent. 

The  platinichloride  separated  from  boiling  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
in  groups  of  stout,  yellow  needles  which  melted  and  decomposed  at 
193 — 194°.  The  air-dried  salt  contains  2  molecules  of  water  of 
crystallisation  which  are  only  expelled  at  a  temperature  of  150°;  the 
anhydrous  Siilt  is  redder  than  the  hydrated  salt  : 

0-2026  air-dried  salt  lost  0-0063  H^O.     HjO  =  3-l. 

01448,,       „       „     gave  0-0254  Pt.     Pt=17-5. 

0  2902   „       „       „       „      0-0509  Pt.     Pt=17-5. 
(0^gH2i05N)2,H^PtCl^,2H20  requires  H20  =  3-3  ;  Pt=  176  per  cent. 

The  picrate  crystallised  from  hot  water  in  short,  yellow  needles 
which  melted  at  218—220°. 

The  methobromide  was  prepared  by  adding  excess  of  methyl  bromide 
to  a  solution  of  the  base  in  absolute  alcohol  at  0°,  and  allowing  to 
stand  for  one  hour,  when  it  separated  in  small  needles.  After 
crystallisation  fi'om  absolute  alcohol  it  melted  at  257 — 258° ;  this  salt 
is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  very  sparingly  so  in  absolute  alcohol  : 

017  gave  00756  AgBr.     Br  =  18-9. 

CjgHj^OsN.CHgBr  requires  Br  =  18-8  per  cent. 

isoCouniarincarboxyltropeine,  III 

'^/-CHIC-CO-CgHi.ON 

This  base  was  prepared  by  heating  the  lactone  of  o-carboxyphenyl- 
glyceryltropeine  to  120 — 125°  until  no  further  diminution  in  weight 
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took  place.  The  product  was  somewhat  discoloured,  and  was  purified 
by  repeated  crystallisation  from  absolute  alcohol ;  the  pure  base 
formed  colourless,  glistening  leaflets  melting  at  179 — 180°,  which  are 
only  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  ether,  and  cold  alcohol  : 

0-1804  gave  0-4561  COg  and  0-1025  Kfl.     C  =  690;  H  =  6-3. 

0-2100     „     0-5315  CO2    „     0-1185  H2O.     C-69-0 ;  H  =  6-3. 
CjgHjgO^N  requii-es  C  =  69-0;  H  =  6-l  per  cent. 

The  hydrochloride  separated  from  its  solution  in  absolute  alcohol 
in  tufts  of  slender  needles  ;  it  melted  and  decomposed  at  287 — 288°, 
and  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  sparingly  so  in  boiling  absolute 
alcohol.     The  salt  is  anhydrous  : 

0-2204  gave  0-0910  AgCl.     Cl=  10-2. 

Cj8H^904N,H01  requires  CI  =  10-1  per  cent. 

The  hydrohr amide,  which  separated  from  its  solution  in  absolute 
alcohol  in  long,  fine,  matted  needles,  melted  and  decomposed  at 
252 — 253° ;  this  salt  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  moderately  so  in 
absolute  alcohol,  and  contains  one-half  a  molecular  proportion  of  water 
of  crystallisation  : 

0-2811,  dried  at  100°,  lost  0-0071  HgO  at  120°      H20  =  2-5. 
0-1016       „      „   120°,  gave  00494  AgBr.     Br  =  20-7. 

(Ci8Hi304N,HBr)2,H20  requires  H20  =  2-2  per  cent. 
Ci8Hi904N,HBr  requires  Br  =  20-3  per  cent. 

The  hydriodide  formed  glistening  scales  which  melted  at  280 — 281°; 
it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  absolute  alcohol,  and  contains 
one  molecule  of  water  of  crystallisation  : 

0-3616  air-dried  salt  lost  0-0139  HjO  at  150°.     H20  =  3-8. 

0-2264  dried  at  150°  gave  0-1208  Agl.     I  =  288. 

CigHjgO^NjHljHgO  requires  H20  =  3-9  per  cent. 
CigHiAN.HI  „        1  =  28-8 

The  nitrate  was  precipitated  as  a  flocculent  mass  of  glistening 
needles  on  adding  dilute  nitric  acid  to  the  solution  of  the  base  in 
absolute  alcohol ;  the  salt  melted  and  decomposed  at  228 — 229°,  and  is 
readily  soluble  in  water  and  sparingly  so  in  absolute  alcohol,  but 
insoluble  in  ether.  It  contains  one-half  a  molecular  px-oportion  of 
water  of  crystallisation,  and  after  drying  at  100°: 

0-4677  lost  0-01 II  H2O  at  120°.     H20-2-4. 

01759  gave  0-3626  (JO.^  and  0-0908  HjO.     C  =  56-2  ;  H  =  5-7. 

0-2015     „     0-4125  CO.    „    01012  H^O.     C  =  55  8;H  =  5-6. 

{C^^U.^^P^i^.^).,^l.p  requires  1120  =  2-3  ;  C  =  56-l  ;  H  =  5-5  per  cent. 

The  aurichloride  was  obtained  as  a  yellow,  crystalline  precipitate  ;  on 
recrystallisation  from  absolute  alcohol  it  separated  in  imperfect 
crystals    which   melted   and   docompoKod   at   254 — 256°;    the    salt   is 
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almost   insoluble   in    water    and    very   sparingly   soluble   in    boiling 
absolute  alcohol ;  it  is  anhydrous  : 

0-1096  gave  0-0334  Au.     Au  -  30-5. 

CigHjjjO^NjHAuCl^  requires  Au«30-2  per  cent 

The  platinichlori'ie  separated  as  a  flocculent,  amorphous  precipitate. 
It  was  reciystullised  from  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  melted  and 
decomposed  at  264—265''.  The  salt  is  almost  insoluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  contains  1  molecule  of  water  of  crystallisation,  which  is 
lost  at  120° : 

0- 1 802  lost  0003 1  HjO.     Up -  1  -7. 

01771,  dried  at  120°,  gave  0-0329  Pt.     Pt=  18  6. 

(Ci8Hu,O^N)2,H,PtClg,HjO  requires  HjO=  1-7  per  cent. 
(CigHiuO^Nij.HjPtCl^  requires  Pt=  18-8  per  cent. 
The    picrate   crystallised   from   strong    alcohol    in   matted,   yellow 
needles,  which  turned   brown   at   240^  and  melted  and   decomposed 
at  265°. 

The  methohromide  was  prepai-ed  in  the  same  way  as  the  lactone 
of  o-carboxypheuylglyceryltropeine  methobromide.  It  separated  from 
absolute  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  sparingly  soluble,  in  matted  needles; 
it  is  readily  soluble  in  water  : 

0-1168  gave  00542  AgBr.     Br-  19-7. 

CigH^j^O^N.CHjBr  requires  Br -19-6  per  cent. 

Uomatropim  Ethohromide,  Q^^B.^fi^^G^'A^r. 

This  salt  was  prepared  by  heating  homatropine  with  excess  of  ethyl 
bromide  in  a  sealed  glass  tube  at  100^  for  one  hour,  and  was  purified 

by  crystallisation  from  absolute   alcohol ;    it   melted    at   209 210°, 

and  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  moderately  so  in  absolute  alcohol, 
but  insoluble  in  ether  ;  it  is  anhydrous  : 

0-2138  gave  0-1028  AgBr.     Br  =  20-5. 

Ci.iHji03N,C.,H5Br  i-equires  Br  =20  8  per  cent. 

Homatropine  methobromide,  CjgHjiOjN.CHjBr,  has  already  been 
prepared  by  Merck  (D.K.-P.  145996),  who  gives  the  melting  point 
180 — 181°.  On  repeated  recrystallisation  from  absolute  alcohol,  we 
have  been  able  to  obtain  the  salt  in  a  state  of  greater  purity.  The 
pure  salt  melts  at  192—196°,  is  very  readily  soluble  in  water,  and 
moderately  so  in  absolute  alcohol ;  it  is  anhydrous  : 

0-2614  gave  01296  AgBr.     Br  =  21-1. 

CigHgjOjN.CHjBr  requires  Br  =  21-6  per  cent. 

Homatropine  MethosulpJiate,  {G^^^yO^\,{CB.^SO^. 
This  salt  was  prepared  by  heating  au  alcoholic  solution  of  homatro- 
pine with  dimethyl  sulphate  iu  a  sealed  glass   tube  at    100°  for  two 
VOL.   XCi.  11 
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hours.  On  concentrating  the  alcoholic  solution  in  a  vacuous  desic' 
cator  over  sulphuric  acid,  a  syrup  was  obtained  from  which  a  small 
quantity  of  crystals  separated.  After  recrystallisation  from  absolute 
alcohol,  the  salt  melted  at  172 — 174°;  it  is  readily  soluble  in  water 
and  moderately  so  in  absolute  alcohol : 
01582  gave  0-0563  BaSO^.     S  =  4-9. 

(CigH2i03N)2,(CH3)2S04  requires  S  =  4'7  per  cent. 

Homatropine  Methonitrate,  CjgHgiOaNjCHg'NOg. 
This  salt  was  prepared  by  the  action  of  silver  nitrate  on  an  aqueous 
solution   of    homatropine    methobromide.      The   silver   bromide   was 
removed  by  filtration,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  in  a  vacuum,  first 
on  the  water-bath,   then   in   a   desiccator   over  sulphuric    acid.      It 
separated    as   a    viscid    oil,   which    gradually    solidified,    and  after 
crystallisation  from  absolute  alcohol  melted  at  134 — 135°  : 
0-1875  gave  0-3963  COg  and  0-1183  H2O.     0  =  57-6;  H  =  7-0. 
CioHgiOgNjCHg-NOg  requires  C  =  57-9  ;  H  =  6-9  per  cent. 

Tropins  Methonitrate. 
This  was  obtained  in  an  attempt  to  prepare  homatropine  metho- 
nitrate by  heating  together  homatropine  and  methyl  nitrate  in  methyl 
alcoholic  solution  for  two  hours  in  a  sealed  tube  at  100°.  The  clear 
solution  was  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  gave  a 
viscid  oil  from  which  a  small  quantity  of  crystals  separated.  These 
crystallised  from  absolute  alcohol  in  large,  transparent  cubes  which 
began  to  turn  brown  at  280°,  but  did  not  melt  at  300°  : 

0-2198  gave  0-3982  CO2  and  0-1632  HgO.     0  =  494;  H  =  8  3. 
CgHigON.OHg-NOa  requires  0  =  49-5  ;  H  =  8-3  per  cent. 
The  Wellcome  Chemical  Wokks, 
Daktkoud,  Kent. 


IX. — i-Hydroxyphthalic    and   i-Methoxyphthalic 

Acids. 

By  William  Henry  Bentlky  and  Ohahles  Weizmann, 

In  connexion  with  some  experiments  which  we  have  conducted  on 
derivatives  of  niijibthaconequinono  and  rhodaminos,  we  had  occasion  to 
prepare  conHidorable  quantities  of  4-hydroxyphthalic  acid  which  was 
first  iuvoHtigatod  by  Baoyor  {Ber.,  1877,  10,  1079),  who  prepared  it 
from  4-aminopLthalic  acid.  According  to  Baoycr,  the  acid  is  obtained 
quite  pure  by  dissolving  the  sublimed  anhydride  in  water  and  allow- 
ing to  crystallise;  ho  gives  180°  (about)  as  the  molting  point  of  the 
pure  acid  and  166 — 166''  for  the  anhydride. 
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Graebe  {Ber.,  1885,  18,  1130),  who  prepared  4-hydroxyphthaUc  acid 
by  fusing  4-8ulphophthalic  acid  with  caustic  soda,  found  180 — 183**  for 
the  melting  point  of  the  acid,  and  his  analysis  shows  more  carbon  and 
hydrogen  than  corresponds  to  hydroxyphthalic  acid,  indicating  at  once 
that  the  material  was  not  pure,  whereas  Baeyer's  analytical  data  for 
the  acid  on  the  contrary  give  no  such  indication. 

In  order  to  prepare  4-hydroxyphthalic  acid,  we  fused  sulphophthalio 
acid  with  caustic  soda  (Graebe,  loc.  cit. ;  Kee,  Annalen,  1886,  233, 
232),  and  greatly  to  our  surprise  obtained  an  acid  having  all  the 
proi)erties  ascribed  to  4-hydroxyphthalic  acid  and  giving  good  figures  on 
analysis,  but  melting  at  204 — 205°  and  yielding  an  anhydride  melting 
at  171 — 173°  In  several  subsequent  experiments  we  obtained  an  acid 
melting  at  about  180°,  which,  after  repeated  crystallisations  from  water, 
melted  at  186 — 187°;  the  mother  liquors,  however,  on  concentration 
yielded  the  acid  melting  at  204—205°.  The  acid  melting  at  186—187° 
had  also  the  properties  ascribed  to  4-hydroxyphthalic  acid,  but  analysis, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  its  anhydride  melted  indefinitely  between 
150°  and  170°  even  after  being  twice  crystallised,  proved  it  to  be 
impure. 

As  we  considered  the  subject  of  considerable  importance  we 
endeavoui-ed  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  impurity  in  the  acid  melting 
at  186 — 187°,  and  with  this  object  prepared  the  imide,  anil,  and 
dimethyl  ester  from  each  acid.  These  derivatives  from  the  acid  of 
higher  melting  point  (204 — 205^)  were  easily  obtained  pure,  but  from 
the  other  acid  (m.  p.  186 — 187°)  repeated  crystallisation  was  always 
necessary,  and,  finally,  the  derivatives  obtained  from  each  acid  were 
found  to  be  identical.  Moreover,  the  dimethyl  ester  from  the  acid  of 
lower  melting  point  yielded,  on  hydrolysis  with  alcoholic  potash,  the 
acid  melting  at  the  higher  temperature.  For  some  time  we  were  unable 
to  discover  the  nature  of  the  impurity  in  the  acid  melting  at 
186 — 187°,  but  when  we  endeavoured  to  prepare  pure  4-methoxy- 
phthalic  acid  from  each  acid  the  results  were  so  strikingly  different 
that  the  impurity  in  the  former  was  soon  ascertained.  4-Methoxy- 
phthalic  acid,  prepared  from  hydroxy-acid  of  higher  melting  point,  was 
found  to  melt  at  about  170^  with  the  formation  of  the  anhydride 
melting  at  98— 99°  (Schall,  Ber.,  1879,  12,  829,  gives  138— 144°  and 
93°  respectively).  When  similar  experiments  were  made  with  the 
acid  of  lower  melting  point,  the  product  first  melted  at  about  140°  (see 
Schall, /oc.  cit.),  and  on  crystallising  from  water  yielded  an  acid  melting 
at  108 — 109°,  which  on  analysis  gave  numbers  agreeing  with  methoxy- 
benzoic  acid,  and  which  yielded  m-hydroxy benzoic  acid  (m.  p.  209°) 
on  fusion  with  caustic  potash.  The  impurity  therefore  in  the  acid  in 
question  and  probably  in  samples  of  crude  4-hydroxyphthalic  acid 
obtained  by  previous   investigators  is  7/i-hydroxybenzoic    acid.     Sub- 
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sequent  experiments  showed  that  when  the  fusion  of  4-sulphophthalic 
acid  with  alkalis  is  prolonged  or  the  temperature  is  too  high,  m-hydroxy- 
benzoic  acid  is  always  produced,  and  the  crude  4-hydioxyphthalic  acid 
then  always  melts  at  about  180°.  When,  however,  the  fusion  is  care- 
fully conducted,  the  formation  of  m-hydroxybenzoic  acid  is  avoided, 
and  the  4-hydroxyphthalic  acid  obtained  always  melts  directly  at  about 
200"^.  Graebe  and  Ree  [loc.  cit.)  pointed  out  that  m-hydroxybenzoic 
acid  is  sometimes  found  mixed  with  the  hydroxyphthalic  acid  produced 
by  their  fusion  of  sulphophthalic  acid,  but  the  material  which  they 
considered  to  be  pure  4-hydroxyphthalic  acid  must  have  still  contained 
w-hydroxy  ben  zoic  acid. 

Experimental. 
Sulphonation  of  Phthalic  Anhydride. 

In  a  sealed  tube  or  in  the  autoclave,  phthalic  anhydride  is  almost 
quantitatively  sulphonated  by  heating  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  to 
200°.  In  our  experiments  we  employed  a  copper  autoclave  in  which 
a  porcelain  pot,  containing  a  mixture  of  phthalic  anhydride  (300 
grams)  and  fuming  (73  per  cent.  SOg)  sulphuric  acid  (500  grams), 
was  placed.  The  autoclave  was  closed  and  heated  to  200°  for  two  to 
three  hours  ;  after  cooling,  the  product,  which  consisted  of  a  viscid 
syrup,  was  poured  into  water  and  neutralised  with  milk  of  lime. 
The  soluble  calcium  salt  was  extracted  with  hot  water  and  converted 
into  the  sodium  salt,  the  solution  of  which  was  then  evaporated  until 
crystallisation  commenced. 

A-Hydroxyphthalic  Acid. — As  soon  as  the  sodium  salt  of  sulpho- 
phthalic acid  commenced  to  crystallise  it  was  transferred  to  a  large 
nickel  vessel  or  to  the  autoclave,  carefully  mixed  with  powdered  caustic 
soda  (1200  grams)  and  heated  to  175 — 180°  for  three  hours.  The 
fused  mass  was  then  poured  into  a  large  dish,  diluted  with  water,  and 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid.  When  the  product  contained 
m-hydroxy benzoic  acid,  this  separated  at  once  as  a  white  precipitate 
while  the  liquid  was  hot,  and  the  filtrate,  on  cooling,  deposited  a 
portion  of  the  4-hydroxyphthalic  acid.  After  sepaniting  the  latter, 
the  liquid  was  extracted  with  ether,  when  a  further  portion  of 
4-hydroxyphthalic  acid  was  obtained.  The  whole  of  the  acid  was  then 
purified  by  cryatallising  from  water,  when,  if  the  fusion  had  been 
conducted  properly,  it  waH  obtained  in  warty  masses  melting  at 
204 — 205°.  If  the  treatment  with  caustic  soda  had  been  too  severe, 
the  acid  which  separated  after  crystallising  from  water  was  found  to 
molt  at  about  180°,  but  by  evaj)orating  the  mother  liquors  further 
quuutitiuH  of  4-hydroxyphthalic  acid  were  obtained  almost  pure  and 
melting  at  about  200° 
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4-Hydroxyphthalic  acid  is  sparingly  soluble  in  oold  water,  easily  so 
in  the  hot  solvent ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  acetone,  alcohol,  or  ether, 
but  is  almost  insoluble  in  benzene  or  light  petroleum.  It  melts  at 
204 — 205°  with  elimination  of  water  and  formation  of  the  anhydride  : 

01410  gave  02714  COj  and  00427  HoO.     C  =  52-49;  H  =  3-36. 
CgHgOj  requires  0  =  527;  H=«3-3  per  cent. 

'l-Hydroxt/phtfialic  Anhydride. — The  foregoing  acid  was  fused  and 
the  beating  continued  until  all  effervescence  had  ceased.  On  crystalli- 
sation from  glacial  acetic  acid,  the  anhydride  separated  in  ill-defined 
needles  melting  at  171 — 173°  : 

01237  gave  02644  and  00281  H3O.     C  =  583 ;  H - 25. 
CgHj^O^  requires  0  =  585  ;  H  =  2'4  per  cent. 

It  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water  but  readily  soluble  in  the  hot 
solvent,  and  the  solution  on  cooling  deposits  the  free  acid.  It  dissolves 
readily  iu  alcohol  or  acetone  ;  in  boiling  toluene  it  is  only  sparingly 
soluble. 

i- Hydroxy pfit/talimule. — This  was  prepared  by  heating  the  anhydride 
in  a  stream  of  dry  ammonia  and  crystallising  the  product  from 
alcohol.  It  separates  in  prismatic  needles  melting  at  290^  [Ree  gives 
288—289°  {loc.  cit.)] : 

0-3213  gave  245  c.c.  nitrogen  at  20°  and  756  mm.     N  =  87. 
C^HjOgN  requires  N  =  8-6  per  cent. 

Ai-Hydroxyphthalimide  is  soluble  in  boiling  acetone,  but  only  very 
sparingly  so  in  boiling  toluene. 

\-lIydroxyphthalanUic  Acid,  COjH-C«H3(OH)-CO'NH-CeH5.— This 
acid  was  prepared  by  dissolving  4-hydroxyphthalic  anhydride  (5-5 
grams)  in  acetone  and  adding  aniline  (31  grams).  The  mixture 
became  warm  and,  after  evaporating  the  acetone,  the  residue  was  ground 
to  a  powder  and  exti'acted  with  cold  aqueous  sodium  carbonate.  From 
the  filtered  solution  the  anilic  acid  was  precipitated  by  the  addition  of 
acetic  acid,  and  purified  by  crystallising  from  alcohol ;  it  separates  in 
pale  yellow  leaves  : 

01840  gave  9-1  c.c.  nitrogen  at  17°  and  756  mm.     N  =  5'7. 
Oj^HjjO^N  requires  N  =  5'4  per  cent. 

The  substance  dissolves  in  cold  aqueous  sodium  carbonate  with  a  pale 
yellow  colour  which  disappears  when  the  solution  is  boiled.  This  is 
due  to  hydrolysis  of  the  anilic  acid,  since  the  latter  is  not  precipitated 
from  the  solution  on  acidifying  with  acetic  acid.  The  anilic  acid  appears 
to  melt  at  about  2C0°,  but  it  is  CQnverted  into  the  anil  at  a  much  lower 
temperature,  and  the  melting  point  observed  is  really  that  of  the  latter. 

^- Hydroxy phthalanil,  CgH3(OH)(CO)2:N-C6H5.— This  substance  was 
prepared  by  heating  the  anilic  acid  until  it  melted  and  then  crystallising 
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the  residue  from  alcohol,  from  which  the  anil  was  obtained  in  yellow 
leaves  melting  at  263 — 264° : 

0-2432  gave  12-2  c.c.  nitrogen  at  15°  and  764  mm.     N  =  5-9. 
Cj^HgOaN  requires  N  =  5"8  per  cent. 

It  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  sodium  carbonate  solution,  but 
dissolves  with  hydrolysis  on  boiling.  It  dissolves  in  cold  dilute 
caustic  soda,  giving  a  yellow  solution  which  yields  the  anilic  acid. 
This  can  be  precipitated  with  acetic  acid  and  is  apparently  identical 
with  the  anilic  acid  just  described.  When  dissolved  in  an  excess  of 
cold  aqueous  caustic  soda  the  anil  is  completely  hydrolysed,  the  yellow 
colour  of  the  solution  disappearing  at  the  same  time. 

Methyl  4:- ffydroxyp?Uhalate,G(^'S^{OH.){GO^'M.e)^. — 4-Hydroxyphthalic 
acid  is  esterified  very  readily  when  treated  with  methyl  alcohol  and 
sulphuric  acid.  The  acid  (30  grams)  was  dissolved  in  methyl  alcohol 
(150  c.c),  mixed  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (100  c.c),  and 
warmed  on  the  water-bath  for  a  few  hours.  The  cold  product  was 
poured  into  ice-cold  water,  the  oil  which  separated  extracted  with 
ether,  and  the  ethereal  extract  washed  with  a  little  sodium  carbonate 
solution,  dried,  and  evaporated.  An  oil  remained  which  soon  solidified, 
and  after  leaving  in  contact  with  porous  porcelain  until  dry  and 
crystallising  from  toluene,  the  methyl  ester  was  obtained  pure  in 
minute  plates  melting  at  107 — 108°  [Ree,  {loc.  cit.),  gives  102°J. 

The  same  substance  was  obtained  from  crude  4-hydroxyphthalic 
acid  (m.  p.  186 — 187°),  but  required  several  crystallisations  before  it 
was  pure.  On  hydrolysis  with  alcoholic  potash  it  then  yielded 
4-hydroxyphtbalic  acid  melting  at  once  at  204 — 205°  (see  p.  100) : 

0-1 934  gave  0-4022  CO2  and  0-0844  HgO.     C  =  56  7  ;  H  =  4-8. 
CjoHjoOr,  requires  C  =  57-l  ;  H  =  4-7  per  cent. 

Methyl  4-hydroxyphthalate  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether, 
sparingly  so  in  cold  water,  but  more  easily  in  the  hot  solvent  or  toluene ; 
it  dissolves  readily  in  cold  aqueous  sodium  carbonate,  from  which 
solution  it  can  be  extracted  by  ether.  Owing  to  this  property,  a 
further  quantity  of  the  dimethyl  ester  was  obtained  when  the  extract, 
obtained  by  shaking  the  ethereal  solution  with  sodium  carbonate  (see 
above),  wjis  acidified. 

Methyl  4:-Methoxyphtha!ale,  CflH3(OMe)(C02Me)j. — Pure  4-hydroxy- 
phthalic [acid  (50  grams)  was  dissolved  in  aqueous  caustic  soda, 
and  dimethyl  sulphate  (200  grams)  added  in  small  portions  at  a  time, 
the  mixture  being  constantly  shaken  and  kept  alkaline.  At  the 
end  of  the  operation  the  product  was  heated  for  a  short  time  on 
the  water-bath,  cooled,  acidified,  and  extracted  with  ether.  The 
othorcfil  Kolution  was  dried,  evaporated,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in 
methyl   alcohol    (250  c.c),  mixed  with  concentrated   sulphuric   acid 
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(160  c.c),  and  heated  a  few  hours  on  the  water-bath.  The  cold 
product  was  then  poured  into  ice-cold  water,  the  oil  which  separated 
extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  washed  with  dilute  caustic 
soda,  dried,  and  evaporated,  when  an  oil  remained  which  was  purified 
by  distillation  under  reduced  pressure. 

Methyl  \-metlioxyphtJialaU  is  an  oil  which  distils  at  195 — 197°/20 
mm.  and  does  not  solidify  at  -  lO"* : 

01466  gave  0-3144  CO.j  and  00712  HjO.     0-585  ;  H  =  5-4. 
CiiHiA  requires  C  =  58-9  ;  H  =  5-3  per  cent. 

i-Methoxyphthcdic  Acid,  CgH3(OMe)(C02H)j. — This  acid  was  prepared 
from  the  foregoing  ester  by  hydrolysis  with  alcoholic  potash  on  the 
water-bath ;  after  diluting  with  water  and  evaporating  until  the 
alcohol  had  been  remove<l,  the  solution  was  acidified  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  when  the  acid  was  precipitated.  It  was  collected  and 
purified  by  recrystallising  from  water,  from  which  it  was  obtained  in 
glistening  needles  : 

01 110  gave  0-2233  CO.^  and  00411  H,0.     C  =  54'9;  H  =  41. 
CgHgOj  requires  C  =  551  ;  H  =  4*l  per  cent. 

i-Methoxyphthalic  acid  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  acetone,  or 
ether.  When  rapidly  heated  it  melts  at  about  178°  with  effervescence. 
Slowly  heated,  it  melts  at  about  170°. 

As  stated  in  the  introduction,  when  we  attempted  to  prepare 
4  methoxyphthalic  acid  from  the  crude  4-hydroxyphthalic  acid 
(m.  p.  186 — 187°)  we  obtained  first  an  acid  melting  at  about  140° 
with  effervescence,  which  on  recrystallising  from  water  melted  at 
108 — 109'',  and  proved  on  examination  to  be  m-methoxybenzoic  acid  : 

01 137  gave  02620  CO3  and  0-0533  HjO.     C  =  62  8;  H  =  5  2. 
CgHgOg  requires  C  =  63*1 ;  H  =  5'3  per  cent. 

\- Methoxyphthalic  Anhydride,  C^H3(OMe)(CO).30. — This  substance 
was  prepared  by  heating  the  corresponding  acid  until  it  melted,  and 
crystallising  the  product  from  glacial  acetic  acid,  from  which  it  separ- 
ated in  glistening  leaflets  melting  at  98—99°  [Schall  {Ber.,  1879, 
12,  829)  gives  93°]  : 

01 182  gave  02625  CO,  and  0  0363  HjO.     0  =  606  ;  H  =  3  4. 
OgHgO^  requires  0  =  60*7  ;  H  =  3*4  per  ceni. 

It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  acetone  or  warm  benzene  ;  in  cold 
water  it  is  almost  insoluble,  but  melts  in  boiling  water  and  gradually 
passes  into  solution,  from  which  the  free  acid  separates  on  cooling. 

i-Methoxyphthalimide,  OgH3(OMe)(CO)2NH.— This  imide  was  ob- 
tained by  heating  the  anhydride  in  a  stream  of  dry  ammonia  gas  and 
crystallising  the  product  from  alcohol,  when  it  separates  in  prismatic 
l^lates  melting  at  224—225°  : 
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01711  gave  118  c.c.  nitrogen  at  16°  and  764  mm.     ]Sr  =  8  08. 
CgH^OglSr  requires  N  =  7-9  per  cent 

It  is  soluble  in  acetone,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  toluene,  but  more 
readily  so  in  the  boiling  solvent. 

4-Methoxi/phthalanilic  Acid,  C6H3(OMe)(C02H)CO-NH-C6H5.— In 
order  to  prepare  this  derivative,  the  anhydride  (10  grams)  was  dis- 
solved in  warm  benzene  and  mixed  with  aniline  (4' 7  grams).  The 
temperature  of  the  mixture  rose  rapidly,  and  the  anilic  acid  suddenly 
separated  as  a  white,  amorphous  powder,  which,  after  collecting  by 
the  aid  of  the  pump  and  washing  with  benzene,  was  quite  pure  and 
melted  at  148 — 149°  with  effervescence  : 

0-2727  gave  12-2  c.c.  nitrogen  at  17°  and  764  mm.     N  =  5-2. 
C15HJ3O4N  requires  ]Sr  =  5-2. 

It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  or  acetone  and  separates  from  dilute 
alcohol  in  leaflets. 

Ai- Methoxyiyhthalanil,  CgH3(OMe)(CO)2*lSr'CgH5. — This  was  prepared 
by  heating  the  anilic  acid  at  its  melting  point  until  effervescence  had 
ceased.  On  crystallising  the  residue  from  alcohol,  the  anil  separated 
in  colourless  needles  melting  at  179°  : 

0-2928  gave  13-8  c.c.  nitrogen  at  17°  and  764  mm.     N  =  5-5. 
CjjH^jOgN  requires  N  =  5-5  per  cent. 

A-Methoxyphlhalanil  dissolves  in  hot  dilute  aqueous  caustic  soda, 
from  which  solution  acetic  acid  precipitates  an  anilic  acid.  This, 
when  purified  by  dissolving  in  sodium  carbonate  and  repi'ecipitating 
with  acetic  acid,  melts  at  148 — 149°,  and  is  probably  identical  with 
the  anilic  acid  described  above. 

The  University, 

Manchesteu. 


X. — ^ -Hydroxy phthalic   and    S-Methoxyphthalic    Acids 
and  their  Derivatives. 

By  William    Henry   Bentlby,   Rona  Kobinson,  and 
CnARLKS  Wkizmann. 

DuRiNO  the  courfio  of  fomo  experiments  connected  with  the  synthesis 
of  w/-hemipinic  acid,  it  became  necessary  to  prepare  3-mothoxyphthalic 
acid.  ThJB  acid  had  previously  been  prcpnrod  by  Jacohscn  (Her., 
188,  16,  I'JOO)  by  tlio  oxidation  of  G-njcthoxy-2-tolui(:  acid  with 
Alkaline  permanganate,  but  as  1  : 5-dihydroxynaphthalene  is  now 
comparatively  easy  to  obtain  in  large  quantities,  it  wns  considered 
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that   a   simpler  method   of   preparation   of   this   acid   would   be   the 
oxidation  of  the  mono-  or  di-methyl  ether  of  this  substance : 

MeO  MeO  OMe 


/\/\  /\/\.  /\ 


CO,H 
CX),H 


or       I        I  -- ^ 

OH  OMe 

Considerable  quantities  of  3-methoxyphthalie  acid  and  its  anhydride 
were  prepared  in  this  manner,  but  the  melting  points  of  these 
substances  were  found  to  differ  so  widely  from  those  given  by 
Jacobsen  (loc.  cit.)  that  it  was  thought  desirable  to  reinvestigate  the 
whole  subject  and  prepare  some  derivatives  for  the  purpose  of  future 
identification.  The  results  of  this  investigation,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  Jacobsen  published  no  analytical  data  in  his  paper  (Joe.  eit.),  lead 
to  the  presumption  that  Jacobsen  must  have  been  dealing  with  impure 
materials,  unless,  indeed,  the  errors  respecting  the  melting  points  are 
simply  clerical. 

In  order  to  prepare  1  :  5-dihydrozynaphthalone,  naphthalene  was 
sulphonated  in  the  cold  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  sodium 
salt  of  the  disulphonic  acid  was  fused  with  caustic  soda  at  300°.  The 
1  : 5-dihydroxynaphthalene  obtainetl  in  this  way  melted  at  265°,  which 
is  a  little  higher  than  the  melting  point  given  in  the  litei-ature. 

1  : 5-Dihydroxynaphthalene  is  readily  methylated  by  means  of 
dimethyl  sulphate  and  caustic  soda,  and  yields  the  mono-  and  di-methyl 
ethers,  which  are  easily  separated  owing  to  the  solubility  of  the  mono- 
methyl  ether  in  aqueous  caustic  soda.  The  dimethyl  ether  melts  at 
183 — 184°,  and,  on  nitration  in  acetic  acid  solution,  yields  a  mono- 
nitro-derivative  melting  at  165 — 166°  and  a  dinitro-derivative  melting 
at  270°. 

The  monomethyl  ether  melts  at  140°  and  yields,  on  oxidation  with 
permanganate  in  cold  alkaline  solution,  three  substances,  namely  (1) 
an  acid  of  the  empirical  formula  C^^HgO^  melting  with  decomposition 
above  200°,  (2)  methoxyphthalonic  acid  melting  at  190—191°,  (3) 
3-methoxyphthalic  acid  melting  at  173 — 174°  (Jacobsen  gives  160°) 
with  formation  of  the  anhydride.  3-Methoxyphthalic  anhydride  (but 
not  the  free  acid)  is  also  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  methoxy- 
phthalonic acid  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  solution  with  cold  per- 
manganate, the  anhydride  separating  as  a  white  precipitate  during  the 
operation.  This  anhydride  melts  at  160 — 161°  (Jacobsen  gives  87°), 
and  gives  a  fluorescein  when  heated  with  resorcinol.  When  the 
anhydride  is  treated  in  hot  toluene  solution  with  aniline,  the  corre- 
sponding anilic  acid  is  precipitated,  which  melts  at  164°  with  elimina- 
tion of  water  and  formation^f  the  anil  (m.  p.  188*5 — 190°). 

Heated  in  a  stream  of  dry  ammonia  gas,  3-methoxypbthalic  anhydr- 
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ide  yields  the  imirfg,- which  sublimes  in  pale  yellow  needles  and  melts 
at  221—222°. 

When  methoxyphthalonic  acid  is  heated  with  phenyl  hydrazine,  a 
condensation  product  is  obtained,  probably  corresponding  to  that 
prepared  by  Henriques  (Ber.,  1888,  21,  1608)  from   phthalonic  acid, 

namely,    an   anhydro-hydrazone,    CgH3(0Me)<Cpk     ^     '^^NpFh.     It 

forms  yellow  needles  melting  at  186 — 188°. 

From  S-methoxyphthalic  acid,  Jacobsen  obtained  3-hydroxyphthalic 
acid  by  fusion  with  caustic  potash.  This  acid  had  also  been  prepared 
from  the  corresponding  sulphophthalic  acid  (Stokes,  Amer.  Chem.  J. 

1884,  6,  282)  and  from  aminophthalic  acid  (Bernthsen,  Semper,  Ber., 

1885,  18,  167;  1887,  20,  937). 

Prepared  by  Jacobsen's  method,  3-hydroxyphthalic  acid  was  found 
to  melt  at  about  150°  with  formation  of  the  anhydride;  the  latter 
even  after  being  twice  recrystallised  did  not  melt  sharply,  softening  at 
150°,  and  gradually  melting  as  the  thermometer  rose  to  190°. 

Jacobsen  gives  145 — 148°  as  the  melting  point  of  the  anhydride, 
but  remarks  on  the  difficulty  attending  its  purification. 

3-Hydroxyphthalic  anhydride,  when  treated  in  hot  toluene  solution 
with  a  molecular  proportion  of  aniline,  gives  the  anilic  acid  melting  at 
145°  with  evolution  of  gas  and  formation  of  3-hi/droxi/phthalanil, 
which  crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol  in  short  prisms  and  melts  at 
174—175°. 

Experimental. 
1  :  b-Dihydroxynaphthalene. 

This  was  prepared  in  considerable  quantities  by  adding  the  dry 
powdered  sodium  salt  of  naphthalene-1  : 5-disulphonic  acid  to  two  and 
a  half  times  its  weight  of  fused  caustic  soda  (or  potash)  and  gradually 
raising  the  temperature  to  300°  with  constant  stirring.  The  fused 
mass  was  dissolved  in  water,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
1  : 5-dihydroxynaphthalene  crystallised  from  alcohol.  It  melts  at 
265". 

Melhylation  of  1  : 5-Dihi/droxyna2)hthalme. — 1  :  5- Dihydroxy naphtha- 
lene (160  grams)  was  dissolved  in  caustic  soda  solution,  mixed  with  a 
little  methyl  alrohol,  and  treated  alternately  with  small  quantities  of 
dimethyl  sulphate  and  caustic  soda  solution,  the  whole  being  well 
Hhakon  and  cooled  during  the  operation.  When  all  the  dimethyl 
fiulphate  (250  grams)  had  been  added  and  sufficient  caustic  soda  to 
render  the  lii^uor  strongly  alkaline,  the  product  was  heated  on  the 
wator-bath  for  a  short  time,  and  afterwards  diluted  with  water  and 
filtered.     The  solid  on  the  filter  was  well  washed  with  water,  dried 
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and  recrystalliscd  several  times  from  alcohol,  from  which  it  separated 
in  white  needles  melting  at  183 — 184°. 

A  quicker  method  of  purification  consists  in  distilling  the  crude 
brown  substance  from  a  retort  at  the  ordinary  pressure   and  then 

crystallising  from  alcohol. 

0-1300  gave  03654  CO2  and  00794  H,0.     C  =  76-66  ;  H-6-78.      • 
CjjHijOj  requires  C  =  7659  ;  H  =  638  per  cent. 

1  :  b-DiinethoxyiiaplUhaUn«  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  or  glacial 
acetic  acid,  but  only  sparingly  so  in  the  cold  solvents. 

1  : 5-Methoxj/nfiphtJiol. — The  alkaline  filtrate  from  the  above  solid 
contains  the  monomethyl  ether,  and  in  order  to  isolate  this  the  liquor 
was  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  brown  precipitate  collected, 
dried,  and  then  distilled  from  a  retort.  The  distillate  was  crystallised 
from  glacial  acetic  acid,  when  the  1  : 5-methoxynaphthol  separated  in 
leaflets  melting  at  140°. 

0  1135  gave  0-3171  CO^  and  0  0575  H3O.     C-76'21;  H-5-63. 
CjjHjqOj  requires  C  =  75  86  ;  H  =  575  per  cent. 

Mononitro-\  •.b-dimeOioxynaphthalene. — This  was  prepared  by  dis- 
solving 1  : 5-dimethoxynaphthalene  (32  grams)  in  glacial  acetic  acid 
and  gradually  adding  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  (18*2  grains,  sp.  gr.  142) 
and  acetic  acid,  the  liquid  being  kept  well  stirred  and  cooled  during 
the  addition.  The  product  was  then  heated  on  the  water-bath  until 
all  the  crystals  which  separated  out  in  the  first  instance  had  redissolved. 
On  cooling,  the  nitro-compound  separated,  and  was  collected  and 
crystallised  from  glacial  acetic  acid,  from  which  it  was  obtained  in 
yellow,  rhombic  plates  melting  at  165 — 166*. 

01 340  gave  75  c.c.  nitrogen  ut  20°  and  752  mm.     N  =  6-33. 
CjgHj^O^N  requires  N  =  601  per  cent. 

XUrodimethoxynaphthalene  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  acetic  acid  or 
toluene  in  the  cold,  but  more  readily  so  on  warming.  Reduced  with 
zinc  dust  and  acetic  acid  or  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  a 
very  dark-coloured  substance  which  has  the  properties  of  an  amino- 
compound,  but  was  so  ditficult  to  purify  that  it  was  not  further 
investigated. 

Dinitro-\  •.0-dimtthoxynaphthaUne, — This  substance  was  prepared  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  preceding  one,  with  the  exception  that  twice 
the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  was  employed.  Purified  by  repeated 
crystallisation  from  acetone,  it  was  obtained  in  pale  orange-coloured 
prisms  melting  at  275°. 

01350  gave  12-2  c.c.  nitrogen  at  20°  and  752  mm.     N  =  10-22. 
Cj-jIIjoOgNo  requires  N  =  10-07  per  cent. 

Dinitro-l  :  5-dimethoxynaphthalene  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  the 
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usual  organic  solvents  in  the  cold,  and  dissolves  sparingly  even  in  hot 
acetic  acid  or  toluene,  but  it  is  more  readily  soluble  in  boiling  acetone. 
Like  the  mononitro-derivative,  when  reduced  with  zinc  dust  and  acetic 
acid  it  yields  an  amino-compound,  which,  however,  is  not  easily 
purified,  as  it  rapidly  turns  very  dark  in  the  air. 

^  Oxidation  of  the  Methyl  Ethers  of  1 :  ^-Dihydroxynaphthalene. — 1 ;  5-Di- 
methoxynaphthalene  is  scarcely  attacked  by  cold  alkaline  perman- 
ganate even  after  several  days.  When,  however,  the  mixture  is  boiled 
for  several  hours,  the  permanganate  is  reduced,  and  small  quantities 
of  3-methoxyphthalic  acid  can  ultimately  be  extracted  with  ether 
from  the  acidified  liquor.  The  yield  is  only  small,  and  experiments 
showed  that  it  is  more  advantageous  to  oxidise  the  mono-methyl  ether, 
which  is  readily  attacked  by  alkaline  permanganate  in  the  cold. 

1  : 5-Methoxynaphthol  (32  grams)  was  dissolved  in  a  very  dilute 
solution  of  caustic  soda  (7 "5  grams),  the  solution  was  cooled  by  the 
addition  of  ice,  and  treated  with  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate 
until  the  colour  of  the  latter  remained  permanent  for  several  minutes. 
During  the  addition,  the  liquid  was  strongly  agitated  and  a  current  of 
carbon  dioxide  passed  through  it.  At  the  end  of  the  operation,  the 
liquid  was  boiled  and  filtered  from  the  manganese  precipitate  ;  the 
latter  was  extracted  several  times  with  boiling  water  and  filtered. 
The  united  filtrates  were  nearly  neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
evaporated  to  a  small  bulk  and  acidified,  when  a  small  quantity  of  a 
light  brown  substance  separated  which  was  collected  and  dried.  This 
substance  is  an  acid  which  is  very  insoluble  in  most  organic  solvents  ; 
it  dissolves  in  hot  acetic  acid,  but  does  not  appear  to  crystallise  from 
it.  It  was  purified  by  dissolving  in  sodium  carbonate  and  precipitating 
again  with  acid ;  the  precipitate  was  then  collected,  and  dried  first  on 
porous  plate  and  afterwards  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid.  When 
obtained  in  this  way  it  is  a  light  brown  powder  which  melts  above 
200°  apparently  with  decomposition,  and  yields  on  analysis  numbers 
corresponding  to  the  empirical  formula  CuHgO^. 

0-0988  gave  02324  COj  and  0-0358  IlgO.     C  =  64-16  ;  H  =  4-02. 
0-1180     „     0-2770  CO2    „    0-0420  H2O.     C  =  64-01 ;  H  =  3-95. 
CiiHgO^  requires  C  =  64-70  ;  H  =  3-92  per  cent. 

This  new  acid  forms  soluble  salts  with  the  alkalis  and  the  alkaline 
earths.  The  barium  salt  was  prepared  by  boiling  the  acid  with  water 
and  barium  carbonate  for  several  hours,  filtering  and  evaporating  the 
filtrate  to  a  small  bulk,  when  the  barium  salt  separated  in  brown 
plates.     The  salt  was  dried  at  1 00". 

0-2165  gave  00861  BaSO^.     Ba- 23-38. 

OjjHj^OgBa  requires  Ba  =  25-23  per  cent. 
0-,H,ABa  +  2H„0        „       Ba -23-66        „ 
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The  silver  salt  was  prepared  by  adding  silver  nitrate  to  a  neutral 
solution  of  the  ammonium  salt.  A  brown  flocculent  precipitate  was 
obtained  which  was  collected,  washed  well  with  hot  water,  dried  on 
porous  plate,  and  finally  at  100°. 

0-3135  gave  01014  Ag.     Ag  =  32-34. 

CjjH-O^Ag  requires  Ag  =  34*72  per  cent. 
C,,lIjO,Ag  +  U.p        „        Ag  =  32-85        „ 

The  analytical  data  of  the  free  acid  and  its  barium  and  silver  salts 
seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  latter  are  salts  of  an  ai-id  of 
the  empirical  formula  Cj,HjoOj,  and  that  the  free  acid  CjjHgO^  is  a 
lactone  derivative. 

Henriques  (loc.  cit.),  by  the  oxidation  of  a-naphthol  with  alkaline 
permanganate,  obtained  a  similar  insoluble  acid  corresponding  to  the 
empirical  formula  Cj^H^ O^,  and  which  formed  an  e*aily  soluble  barium 
salt,  (C,oHaOJ.,Ba. 

3-Metfu}xi/phthalonie  Acid. — After  the  separation  of  the  acid  just 
described,  the  aqueous  liquors  were  extracted  with  ether,  and  the 
ethereal  exti-act  after  evaporating  deposited  an  oily  acid  from  which, 
when  placed  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid,  a  solid  very  gradually 
separated.  This  was  collected  and  purified  by  recrystallisation  from 
a  small  quantity  of  water ;  it  proved  on  analysis  to  be  methoxy- 
phthalonic  acid. 

0  1198  gave  02366  CO,,  and  00394  H2O.     C=» 53-86;  H«3-65. 
CjoHgO^  requires  0  =  5357  ;  H  =  3-57  per  cent. 

'i-Meihoxyphthcdonie  acid  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  or 
water,  and  crystiillises  from  the  latter  solvent  extremely  slowly  in 
plates  melting  at  190 — 191°.  Oxidised  with  potassium  permanganate 
in  acid  solution  it  yields  3-methoxyphthalic  anhydride. 

Anhydrophenylhydrazone  of  M^thoxyphtfuiionic  Acid, 


CeH3(0Me)<^[^^li^^N-Ph. 


— This  substance  was  prepared  by  boiling  methoxyphthalonic  acid 
in  aqueous  solution  with  phenyl  hydrazine  hydrochloride,  filtering 
from  some  dark-coloured,  oily  substance,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate. 
A  yellow  solid  separated,  which  was  purified  by  dissolving  in  alcohol 
and  precipitating  with  ether,  when  it  was  obtained  in  yellow  needles 
melting  at  186—188^. 

0-0802  gave  68  c.c.  nitrogen  at  19^=  and  762  mm.     N  =  9-77. 
CjgHjgO^Njj  requires  N  =  9-46  per  cent. 

3-MethoxyphtkcUic  anhydride. — The  oily  mother  liquors  from  which 
the  methoxyphthalouic  acid  had  separated  were  distilled  under  reduced 
pressure  and  yielded  a  solid  distillate  which  was  purified  by  recrystallis- 
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ing  from  toluene,  when  3-methoxyphthalic  anhydride  was  obtained  in 
prisms. 

(1)  0-1326  gave  0-2928  CO2  and  0-0424  H2O.     C  =  60-22  ;  H  =  3-56. 

(2)0-1010  „  0-2240  CO2  „  0-0324  HgO.  0  =  6048;  H  =  3-56. 
CgHgO^  requires  C  =  6067  ;  H  =  3  37  per  cent. 

3- Afethoxi/pht/ialic  anhydride  melts  at  160 — 161°,  and  when  heated 
with  resorcinol  yields  a  fluorescein.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  but  dissolves  somewhat  slowly  in  hot  water,  from  which  after 
long  standing  the  free  acid  separates. 

3-MethoxyphtJmlic  acid. — This  acid  was  prepared  from  the  anhydride 
by  dissolving  the  latter  in  hot  water  and  allowing  the  solution  to 
evaporate  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid.  It  separates  in  minute 
prisms  melting  at  173 — 174°  with  evolution  of  gas  and  formation  of 
the  anhydride.     It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  or  ether. 

0-1170  gave  0-2368  CO2  and  0-0438  H2O.     C  =  55-19;  H  =  415. 
CgHgOj  requires  0  =  55-10  ;  H  =  4-08  per  cent. 

The  same  acid  was  also  prepared  from  methoxyphthalonic  acid,  which, 
as  already  stated,  yields,  on  oxidation  in  cold  acid  solution  with  per- 
manganate, 3-methoxyphthalic  anhydride. 

3-Methoxyphthalonic  acid  (1  gram)  was  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  cooled  with  ice  to  0°. 
An  ice-cold  sulution  of  potassium  permanganate  (0  39  gram)  was  run 
Id,  and  after  a  few  minutes  the  permanganate  became  decolorised,  carbon 
dioxide  was  evolved  and  a  white  precipitate  separated.  This  was 
washed  with  a  little  water  and  dried ;  it  then  melted  at  160°,  and  was 
evidently  3-methoxyphthalic  anhydride.  It  dissolved  slowly  in  hot 
water,  from  which  solution  oq  long  standing  in  a  desiccator  over  sul- 
phuric acid  crystals  separated  which  melted  at  174°  and  gave  on 
analysis  figures  proving  it  to  be  3-methoxyphthalic  acid. 

0-1122  gave  0-2270  OO2  and  0-0403  H2O.     0  =  55-17;  H  =  3-99. 
OyHgOj  requires  0  =  55-10  ;  H  =  4-08  per  cent. 

Z-Melhoxyphtfuiliniide. — This  substance  was  prepared  by  heating  the 
anhydride  in  a  stream  of  dry  ammonia  gas,  when  it  sublimed  in  pale 
yellow  needles.  Crystallised  from  methyl  alcohol,  it  was  obtained  in 
almost  colourlesB  needles  melting  at  221 — 222°. 

0-1234  gave  8-5  c.c.  nitrogen  at  18°  and  756  mm.     N  =  7-91. 
C^HyOjN  requires  N  =  7'91  per  cent. 

S-MethoxyphtfutlanUic  acid,  CoH8(OMe)(002H)00*NHPh.— In  order 
to  prepare  thici  derivative,  3-methoxyphthalic  anhydride  (1  gram)  was 
dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  toluene  and  mixed  with  a  solution 
of  aniline  (0*52  gram)  in  toluene.     A  white  solid  soon  separated  which 
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was  collected  and  recrystallised  from  dilute  alcohol,  when  it  separated  in 
colourless  plates  melting  at  164°  with  the  formation  of  the  anil. 

0-1317  gave  62  c.c.  nitrogen  at  18°  and  755  mm.     N  =  5-47. 
Cl5H^i,04N  requires  N-516  per  cent. 

^-Methoxyphthalanil,  CeH3(0Me)<C^Q^NPh. — The  foregoing  anilic 

acid  melts  at  164°  with  the  evolution  of  gas,  then  solidifies  and  only 
melts  again  when  the  temperature  of  the  bath  reaches  180°.  The  product 
was  purified  by  recrystallisiug  from  alcohol,  from  which  it  was  obtained 
in  colourless  plates  melting  at  188-5 — 190°. 

0:1618  gave  78  c.c.  nitrogen  at  20°  and  764  mm.     N-5-54. 
CjjHjjOjN  requires  N  =  5"53  per  cent. 

Z-Hydroxyphthalic  acid. — This  acid  was  prepared  by  fusing 
3-methoxyphthalic  acid  with  caustic  potash. 

The  methoxy-acid  (1  part)  was  added  to  strong  caustic  potash  (10 
parts)  at  120^^,  when  the  temperature  of  the  fusion  immediately  rose  to 
200°.  After  a  few  minutes,  the  product  was  dissolved  in  water,  acidified 
strongly  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  extracted  repeatedly  with  ether. 
After  evaporating  the  ether,  an  oily  acid  was  obtained  which  probably 
con^^isted  of  a  mixture  of  hydroxy-  and  methoxy-phthalic  acids.  In 
order  to  separate  the  hydroxyphthalic  acid,  the  crude  oily  acid  was 
esterified  by  warming  on  the  water  bath  with  methyl  alcohol  and 
feulphurio  acid  for  several  hours.  The  cooled  product  was  then  poured 
into  water,  extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  washed  first  with 
a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  and  then  with  dilute  caustic  soda.  The 
latter  extract  was  acidified  and  again  extracted  with  ether,  when,  after 
evaporating,  a  viscous  oil  was  obtained  which  did  not  crystallise  after 
standing  two  days.  This  oil  was  saponified  with  alcoholic  potash  and  the 
resulting  acid  extracted  with  ether.  The  ethereal  extract,  after  the 
removal  of  the  ether,  yielded  again  an  oily  acid,  which, however,  solidified 
when  placed  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  solid  was  pressed 
on  porous  porcelain  and  recrystallised  from  water,  from  which  it 
separated,  after  long  standing  in  a  dessicator,  in  short  prisms  melting 
indefinitely  at  150°,  gas  being  evolved  at  160°.  As  stated  by  Jacobsen, 
it  yields  a  fluorescein  with  resorcinol  and  gives  a  cherry-red  coloration 
with  ferric  chloride. 

^-Hydroxyphthalic  Anhydride. — 3-Hydroxyphthalic  acid  readily  loses 
water  even  at  100°  with  the  formation  of  the  anhydride.  In  order 
to  prepare  this  substance,  the  acid  was  heated  in  a  sulphuric  acid 
bath  until  it  melted  and  the  evolution  of  gas  had  ceased.  The  residue 
was  recrystallised  twice  from  toluene,  when  the  anhydride  separated 
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partly  amorphous   and   partly  in  minute  needles  which   melted    in- 
definitely between  150°  and  190°. 

0-1055  gave  0-2258  CO2  and  0-0260  HgO.     0  =  58-30 ;  H  =  2-73. 
C8H4O4  requires  C  =  58-53  ;  H  =  2-44  per  cent. 

Z-Hydroxyphthalanilic  Acid. — This  derivative  was  prepared  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  3-methoxyphthalanilic  acid  (p.  110).  It  crystallises 
from  dilute  alcohol  in  long,  slender  needles  melting  at  145°  with 
evolution  of  gas.  Its  alcoholic  solution  gives  a  reddish-brown  color- 
ation with  ferric  chloride. 

2>-Hydroxyphthalanil. — The  anilic  acid  just  described  was  heated 
in  a  sulphuric  acid  bath  to  150°,  and  after  crystallising  the  residue 
from  dilute  alcohol,  the  anil  separated  in  short  px'isms  melting  at 
174—1750. 

00962  gave  4-8  c.c.  nitrogen  at  19°  and  762  mm.     N  =5-75. 

Cj^HgOgN  requires  N  =  5  "85  per  cent. 
Like  the  anilic  acid,  the  anil  gives  a  reddish-brown  coloration  with 
ferric  chloride. 

Chemical  Laboratories, 
University  of  Manchester. 


XL — A    Relation    hetweeii   the    Volumes  of  the   Atoms 

of  certain  Organic  Comj)ounds  at  the  Melting  Point 

and  their  Valencies.    Interpretation  hy  Means  of  the 

Barlow-Pope  Theory. 

By  Gervaise  Le  Bas,  B.Sc. 

In  October,  1905,  the  author  discovered  that  the  volumes  of  the 
atoms  in  certain  members  of  the  paraflSn  hydrocarbon  series  and 
their  derivatives  taken  near  their  melting  points  and  also  in  many 
gelid  compounds,  both  organic  and  inorganic,  were  very  nearly  integral 
multiples  of  the  volume  of  combined  hydrogen.  In  many  cases  these 
integral  multiples  coincide  with  the  fundamental  valencies  of  the 
atoms  in  question.  This  I'esult,  independently  of  its  intrinsically 
interesting  character,  is  at  the  present  time  especially  significant  in 
consequence  of  the  ideas  put  forth  by  Barlow  and  Pope  in  their  recent 
important  paper  on  the  correlation  of  molecular  structure  and  crystal- 
line form  (Trans.,  1906,  90,  1 675).  By  regarding  crystalline  structures 
as  closely- packed  assetnblages  built  up  from  the  spheres  of  influence  of 
the  conHtituent  oIomontH,  these  authors  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  fundamental  valoiKty  of  an  clement  is  proportional  within 
narrow  limits  to  the  vulunics  of  the  atomic  sphoros  of  influence. 

It  follows  from  this  that  a  particular  molecular  complex   may  be 
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regarded  as  one  in  which  the  component  atoms  appropriate  to  them- 
selves portions  of  spjice  proportional  in  volume  to  their  valency,  but, 
as,  indeed,  Uarlow  and  Pope  point  out,  the  absolute  volume,  as  the 
atomic  sphere  of  influence  of  an  element,  is  liable  to  differ  from 
compound  to  compound. 

It  would  seem,  however,  to  follow,  if  no  other  determining  factors 
than  those  promised  by  Barlow  and  Pope  are  operative,  that  the 
indicated  relationship  between  the  valency  and  the  volume  of  the 
atomic  sphere  of  iufiuence  should  be  traceable  throughout  a  whole 
series  of  homologous  substances  such  as  the  normal  paraflins. 

No  obvious  reason  exists  why  the  atomic  sphere  of  influence  of 
carbon  or  hydrogen  should  change  appreciably  in  pa-sing  from  one 
member  to  another  of  such  a  series,  especially  if  the  terms  chosen  lie  so 
high  ill  the  series  as  to  have  nearly  the  same  percentage  composition. 

This  aspect  of  the  new  theory  finds  support  from  an  examination 
of  molecular  volumes,  taken  under  the  s|)ecified  conditions. 

The  data  are  derived  from  papers  published  by  Krafft  on  the  normal 
parattins  (Ber.,  1882,  15,  1716)  and  on  the  alcohols  {Ber.,  1883,  16, 
1714).  Tbe  values  quoted  in  the  following  table  are  for  liquid  hydro- 
carbons at  the  melting  point  ;  these  temperatures  are,  as  shown  in  the 
fifth  column  of  the  table,  approximately  etjual  ftactions  of  the  boiling 
points  on  the  absolute  scale,  and  hence  may  be  considered  as 
approximately  equal  fractions  of  the  critical  temperatures.  The 
molecular  volumes  may  thus  be  regarded  as  determined  under 
corresponding  conditions,  that  is,  under  conditions  such  that  the 
repulsive  forces  in  all  cases  have  just  overcome  the  attractive  forces 
which  hold  them  in  their  places  in  the  crystalline  structure. 

Saturated  Normal  HydrocarhonB,  ChHjh^  ,. 

Mol.  Vol.     Diff.  /rx5=Calc. 

n'.  =V.  forCHy  M.  p./B.  i*.     r//K.  mol.  vol. 

UiKlitane,  Ci,H.^   68  2014  .„,  0527  2-962  20196 

Dodecaue,  C,.^H.^    74  219-9  \l.  0-536  2-971  21978 

Tiidecaue,  Oi,H,„  80  237-3  :'. '  0524  2966  -23760 

Tetnuleeaue,  C,^Hao  86  255-4  j®^  0  530  2-970  255-42 

Peutadecaue,  CjjHs... 92  273*2  f'°  0-5-20  2-970  273"24 

Hexadecaue,  L'lsHa^   98  291-2  ,"  0519  2  971  29106 

Heptadetaue,  Ci-Hg^,     ...  104  309-0  fl  ®  0-513          2  971  30888 

Oetadeeane,  C^^H.^    HO  326  9  t'^  0512           2-972  '326-70 

Xoniulecaiie,  CigH^o  116  3447  \i°  0-506           2  971  344  52 

Eicosaue,  OooH^ 122  3625  {'  ^  2971  36234 

Heueicosam",  C..,iH^4   128  380-3  t'y  2-971  38016 

Docosane,  CgoH^g    134  398-3  j"  "  2-972  39S00 

Tncosane,  C23H48   140  416-2  {'^  2-971  41580 

Tetracosane,  C24HS0   146  434-1  it.  2-973  43362 

Heptacosaue,  C27H56  164  487-4  tVi  2972  48708 

Heiitnacoutane,  CjiH64...  188  558-4  '^"  2970  55836 

Dotnaeoutane,  C^H«6  ...  194  576-2  t'°  2-970  576-18 

Pentatriacontane,  C^R^y.  212  629-5  2  969  629-64 

Meau  values    17-83  2970 

VOL.   XOI.  I 
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In  the  table,  IF  is  the  valency  number  and  the  quotieut  V/Wis  the 
molecular  volume  divided  by  the  valency  number,  thus  representing  the 
volume  appropriated  by  one  unit  of  valency  in  the  respective  hydro- 
carbon. The  mean  value  of  the  latter,  namely,  *S=2'970,  is  con- 
veniently described  as  the  unit  stere.  It  is  apparent  at  once,  from  the 
constancy  of  the  individual  values  of  *S',  that  the  concept  above  referred 
to,  and  which  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  Barlow  and  Pope's 
theory,  can  be  extended  to  the  statement  that  in  the  series  of  normal 
paraliins  regarded  under  corresponding  conditions  specified  the  spheres 
of  atomic  influence  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  preserve  almost  the  same 
relative  magnitudes  throughout  the  series. 

The  extent  to  which  this  conclusion  is  true  is  measured,  by  the 
closeness  of  the  correspondence  between  the  observed  molecular 
volumes  (column  3)  and  the  values,  calculated  as  the  products  of  the 
valency  volume  and  the  mean  value  of  the  unit  stere,  in  the  last 
column. 

The  table  shows  that  the  mean  increment  of  the  molecular  volume 
for  the  homologous  increment  CHj  is  17'83,  a  value  which,  when 
divided  by  the  valency  volume  W=Q,  for  methylene  gives  2  "9  7  2  for 
the  value  of  the  unit  stere,  a  number  almost  identical  with  the  mean 
value  of  S  obtained  from  column  6. 

A  more  direct  way  of  calculating  the  value  of  the  unit  or  univalent 
stere  for  hydi'ogen  is  by  means  of  equations  of  the  following  kind  : 

2,S'-2rof  C,2H2^  -Tof  C.24H58  =6-7.     *S'=2-85. 

2S  =  (Fof  C15H32  +  Fof  C.^Hg,)  -Voi  G^.-R,,  =  6.     ^  =  3. 

The  average  value  of  S  obtained  in  this  way  confirms  that  previously 
found,  namely,  2*970. 

The  volume  of  carbon  is  also  found  directly  as  follows  : 

Tof  C  =  17-83  -  5-94  =  1189  =  4x2-972  =  4aS'. 

The  conclusion  is  thus  deduced  that  the  molecular  volume  V  (at  the 
melting  point)  of  a  normal  solid  paraffin  of  the  molecular  composition 
CnHjn+a  is  given  by  the  formula 

V  =  (6'«  +  '2)S  =  6nS  +  2S, 
where -S'^  2 -970. 

Considerations  similar  to  the  above  may  be  applied  to  homologous 
Mries  of  derivatives  of  the  normal  paraliins,  as,  for  instance,  the  primary 
alcohols.  The  following  table  gives  the  observed  molecular  volumes  of 
several  of  these  compounds  examined  by  Krafft  {loc.  cit.). 
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Normal  Alcohols,  CHji/OH. 

fv.        r.        F/ir.      n'xs. 

Nonylcaibiuol,  C,oH,i'OH  64  188-3  2-943  190-08 

Uudecylcaibinol,  CijHas'OH  76  223  9  2946  22572 

Tridecylciirbiuol,  C^Haft'OH  88  259  8  2953  261-36 

Peutadecylcarbinol,  CigHgs'OH  100  2960  2*960  297-00 

Hoptadecylcarbinol,  C,sH37*OH 112  882-3  2970  33264 

As  against  the  slight  divergence  of  VfW  from  the  normal  on  the 
part  of  some  of  these  alcohols,  it  has  been  found  by  a  study  of  the 
ketones  and  fatty  acids,  in  which  latter  series  the  hydroxyl  group 
appears,  that  a  satisfactory  constancy  is  maintained. 

Thus,  under  the  stated  conditions,  the  molecular  volumes  of  the 
primary  alcohols  C„H.>n^.jOH  derived  from  the  normal  paraffins  are 
ex{)ressed  by  the  equation 

V  =  (6n  +  4)^  =  BnS  +  4^. 

In  a  subsequent  paper,  the  method  of  interpretation  hei-e  described 
will  be  applied  to  other  homologous  series  and  also  to  unsaturated 
substances. 

It  is  also  the  intention  of  the  author  to  show  that  the  regularities 
observed  by  Schroder  in  his  study  of  solid  compounds  have  underlying 
them  relations  similar  to  those  given  in  this  paper. 

So  far  as  the  carbon  comjwunds  are  concerned,  it  may  be  stated  that 
.Schroder's  value  for  the  store  is  5-95,  or  double  the  value  which  is  here 
assigned  to  S,  the  unit  stere. 

Municipal  School  of  Tkohnology, 
Mancukstek. 


Xll. — The  Optical  Injluence  of  Contiguity  of 
Unsaturated  Groups. 

By  Julius  Wilhelm  BhChl. 

The  following  remarks  have  reference  to  the  striking  physical  pro- 
perties of  certain  terpenes  and  their  derivatives  to  which  attention  has 
been  called  recently  by  Kay  and  W.  H.  Perkin,  jun.  (Trans.,  1906, 
89,  839)  and  are  made  with  the  object  of  con-elating  their  results  with 
those  already  obtained  by  myself  and  other  inquirers. 

The  determinations  of  magnetic  rotatory  power  made  by  Sir  \V.  H. 
Perkin  show  that  rZ-limoneuo  (and  inactive  dipentene)  differs  in  an 
altogether  remarkable  manner  from  A*  ***'-p-menthadiene,  the  value 
obtained  for  the  latter  being  '*  abnormally  "  high.     The  difference  is 

I  2 
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ascribed  by  Kay  and  Perkin  to  the  presence  in  the  jo-menthadiene  of 
two  contiguous  ethenoid  linkings.  Now  it  can  be  shown  not  only  that 
this  explanation  is  a  correct  one,  but  also  that  it  could  have  been 
foreseen  with  certainty  that  hydrocarbons  so  constituted  would  exhibit 
properties  such  as  they  are  found  to  possess. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  magnetic  rotatory  power  and  refractive 
and  dispersive  power  are  correlative  properties ;  relations  which  de- 
monstrably hold  good  between  structure  and  refractive  or  dispersive 
power  must,  therefore,  also  obtain  between  structure  and  magnetic 
rotatory  power.  During  the  past  sixteen  years,  indeed,  I  have  shown 
by  numerous  researches,*  carried  out  with  a  large  body  of  material, 
that  contiguous  unsaturated  groups,  not  only  'G'.C'G'.C'  but  also 
•CIC'CIO,  &c.,  always  give  rise  to  a  striking  increase  of  molecular 
refractive  and  still  more  of  molecular  dispersive  power.  I  have  often 
pointed  out  that  the  phenomenon  is  general,  being  observed  not  only 
in  acyclic  but  also  in  the  benzene,  hydrobenzene  and  other  series ; 
moreover,  that  its  existence  affords  a  means,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
terpenes  and  oxyterpenes  (camphors),  of  determining  whether  or  no 
contiguous  unsaturated  groups  are  present  in  a  compound.  Many 
Continental  investigators  have  confirmed  my  conclusions,  especially 
Eykman  (J.  F.  Eykman,  Ber.,  1889,  22,  2736  3  1890,  23,  855; 
1892,  25,  3069),  some  of  whose  results  are  included  in  the  following 
table,  comprising  a  .number  of  simple  examples  illustrative  of  the 
property  under  discussion  : 

CH3-CH:CH-CH:CH'CH3 /!*Ji^\^  29-87    (^^J:'^]^Z0-79  M^- M^    0-92 

woDiallyl,  b.  p.  83°. 
CHjtCH-CH/CHa'CHrCH,,  ...  „  28  90  ,,  29  57        „         0  67 

Diallyl,  b.  p.  61°. 
Theory  for  C9H10  i=,       ,,  28  89 

CH-CH:CH 

i 

CHj ,,  31-57  ,,  32-57        ,,         I'OO 

I 

CH'CH:CH 

Tropiliflciii'. 

nc  cii 

HC^^CTH  ,,  80-79  „  31-63        „         084 


OOCTH 
Hb  CH 


Toluoiio. 

Th.ory  for  CVH,  i",        „  30-89 


•  My  liiMi  obMirvatioiis  on  this  flnbjoct  aro  to  bo  found  in  ZcU.  physikni.  Chcm., 
1891,  7,  110;  my  later  work  has  bfcii  jmliliHlieil  partly  in  tlmt  p('ri()<Ural  und  !v1h<» 
ill  the  J.  pr,  (Jhem,  and  in  Iho  Berkhtf. 
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HCCll 
CH,'0-c/    ^C-CII:<;H-CH,     (  ^Jl^zI]^  at -70   /?jLli\^  50-65  iA,-iA.    295 

HCCH  ^     r       / 

Anethole, 

HCCH 
CHa'C-c/    V-CH,-CH:CH,  „  4595 


HC  CH 


47-99  04 


Methylchavicole. 
Thooiy  for  CjoHjgO'  45-89  ,,         r"5 

CHatCH'CHO  ,,  16  01  ,,0-73 

Acrolein. 
Theory  for  C3H4O''  Ti    ,,  15  07  „         0-58 

HC  C'OH 

HC^^C'CHO    34-03 

HC~CH 
SalicylaldehyJe. 
Theory  for  C^HgO'O"    -..    ,,  3-2-5-i  „         1-28 

HCCH 
HC^    ^C'CHtCH-CHrCH-COjH     „  60-4-J  „         970 

HC  CH 

Cinnninylideneacetio  aiiil,  lUs- 
solved  in  acetone. 

Theory  for  C„H,oO'0"   ^  ,,  50-06  ,,         204 

These  few  examplas,  which  could  easily  be  multiplied  ten-fold,  show 
that  in  every  case  the  compound  in  which  the  unsaturated  groups  are 
contiguous  has  the  greater  molecular  refractive  and  dispersive  power, 
the  experimental  values  in  such  cases  always  exceeding  those  calculated 
in  the  conventional  manner ;  the  differences,  however,  are  not  at  all 
equal ;  they  vary  according  to  the  character  and  number  of  un- 
saturated groups,  being  greatest  and  enormously  in  excess  in  the 
case  of  cinnamylideneacetic  acid,  in  which  there  are  several  contiguous 
unsaturated  groups. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  benzene  nucleus  of  toluene,  which  is  a 
system  of  contiguous  ethenoid  Unkings,  does  not  behave  optically  as 
though  it  were  thus  constituted,  the  values  it  affords  being  normal,  not 
in  excess  of  those  calculated  (see  table).  Benzene  and  its  homologues 
all  behave  alike  ;  so  do  also  benzene  derivatives  obtained  by  substitut- 
ing univalent  atoms  for  hydrogen  :  for  example,  bromobenzene,  «fec. 
What  may  be  the  cause  of  these  seeming  exceptions  ] 

In  benzenoid  compounds,  the  closed  ring  consists  of  six  equal  carbon 
atoms  forming  three  equally  situated  ethenoid  groups  which  apparently 
neuti-alise    one    another.     On  this   account,  such  compounds   cannot 
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exhibit  the  properties,  chemical  or  physical,  of  ordinary  contiguous 
(conjugated)  ethenoid  systems.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  equality  of 
the  six-carbon  atoms  is  destroyed,  the  balance  is  disturbed ;  the  pro- 
perties characteristic  of  contiguous  ethenoid  linkings  then  at  once 
make  their  appearance.  The  disturbance  of  balance  may  be  effected  in 
various  ways. 

One  method  is  to  insert  another  atom  or  radicle  between  two  of  the 
six  carbon  atoms  of  the  benzene  nucleus,  as  in  the  case  of  tropilidene, 
which  is  formed  by  insertion  of  CHg  into  the  benzene  ring  (see 
table) . 

A  second  method  of  destroying  the  equality  of  the  carbon  atoms  in 
the  benzene  ring  consists  in  associating  one  or  more  of  these  atoms  with 
an  unsaturated  group,  such  as  CIC,  C!0,  NOg,  NHg,  &c.  These  groups 
apparently  exercise  a  special  attractive  influence  on  the  nucleus  and 
by  conferring  stability  on  the  carbon  atom  with  which  they  are  com- 
bined disturb  the  balance  within  the  ring.  It  is  easy  to  show  that 
such  special  attractive  influences  are  actually  at  work.  Thus  allyl- 
benzene,  Ph'CHg'CHICHo,  and  all  its  derivatives  are  labile  compounds 
which  are  easily  convertible  into  propenylbenzene  or  cinnamene, 
Ph'CHICH'CHg,  and  its  derivatives;  the  latter  are  stable  and  not 
reconvertible  into  their  isomerides.  Owing  to  the  special  attractive 
influence  exercised  by  the  ethenoid  group  C!C  of  the  lateral  chain 
upon  the  carbon  atom  of  the  benzene  ring  to  which  the  group  is 
attached,  the  carbon  atom  in  the  benzene  ring  acquires  a  particular 
quality  and  properties  are  developed  which  are  characteristic  of  com- 
pounds containing  contiguous  ethenoid  linkings  ;  in  fact,  every  known 
cinnamyl  derivative  (a  large  number  have  been  examined)  has  a 
remarkal)ly  high  refractive  and  dispersive  power  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  isomeric  allylbenzene  derivatives,  none  of  which  gives  an 
abnormal  value.  Anothole,  C„H4(OCHg)'CH!CII'CH3,  and  methyl- 
chavicole,  CaH^(OCHg)*CH2*CH!CH2,  are  good  instances  (see  table) 
of  such  differences. 

It  is  to  bo  supposed  that  two  or  more  CIC  linkings  are  attached  to 
a  benzene  nucleus  in  naphthalene,  phenanthrene  and  other  condensed 
benzenoid  hydrocarbons ;  these  certainly  are  the  cause  of  the  excep- 
tionally high  refractive  and  dispersive  power  known  to  be  characteristic 
of  fluch  hydrocarbons. 

The  aldehydes,  acids  and  ethereal  salts  in  wliich  a  carbonyl  group 
0*0  i»  attached  to  a  benzene  ring  show  a  similar  behaviour ;  for 
example,  salicylaldeliydo  (see  table),  amino-  and  nitro-bonzono  and 
their  dorivatives.  In  the  caso  of  phthalic  compounds,  in  which  two 
00  gronpH  are  attached  to  the  benzene  nucleus,  the  increased  optical 
•ffoct   is  likewise  reumrkablo.      T  have  iv'po  drawn  attontiou  (o  the 
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increased  optical   effect   manifest  in  derivatives  of  authrunilic  acid, 

^6^4^0^H         ,  in  a  special  investigation  (Ber.,  1903,  36,  3640). 

A  third  method  of  destroying  the  equality  in  benzene  consists  in 
either  removing  one  of  the  ethenoid  linkings  from  the  ring  into  the 
side  chain  or  in  dispensing  with  it  altogether;  by  the  former  process  ; 
toluene,  for  example,  would  be  changed  into  a  compound  having  ao 

increased  optical  effect,  <^  N^CH^  (I) ;  whilst  if  the  latter  process 
were  applied  to  benzene,  one  of  the  isomeric  hydrobenzenes,  ^       y 

(II)    or   <^      \   (III)*   the  prototypes   of   the    terpenes,    would    be 

formed  ;  of  these,  II  would  exercise  a  "normal  "  and  III  an  iucreaseil 
optical  effect.  I  have  examined  II  myself  (J.  pr.  Chem.,  1894,  40, 
248) ;  III  is  unknown.  Auwers  {Ber.,  1906,  39,  3748)  has  recently 
referred  to  the  fact  that  not  only  compounds  of  types  I  and  III  but 

also  those  of  the  fourth  type,  <('  "^^CIC  (IV)  all  exhibit  a  remark- 
ably increased  refractive  and  dispersive  power  ;  he,  however,  expressly 
recognises  that  it  was  to  be  expected  from  my  researches  that  com- 
pounds of  these  three  types  would  be  supra-refractive  and  supra- 
dispersive  ;  I  had  indeed  confidently  expressed  the  opinion  to  him 
before  he  had  carried  out  any  of  his  determinations  that  such  would 
turn  out  to  be  the  case. 

The  discovery  made  by  Sir  W.  H.  Perkin  that  the  A*^^'^'-/>-men- 
thadienes  (type  IV)  are  more  refractive  and  dispersive  than  limonene, 
in  which  there  are  no  contiguous  ethenoid  linkings,  serves  to  confirm 
the  views  which  I  have  set  forth  in  these  pages.  And  considering  the 
general  correlation  which  exists  between  refractive  and  dispersive 
power  and  magnetic  rotatory  power,  it  was  to  be  foreseen  that 
limonene  would  exhibit  normal  and  the  A"**^'-/j-menthadiene8  an 
increased  magnetic  rotatory  power,  although  the  extent  of  the 
difference  could  not  have  been  predicted. 

There  is  one  other  point  of  interest  on  which  I  may  be  allowed  to 
add  some  remarks. 

Sir  W.  H.  Perkin  has  found  that  the  magnetic  rotatory  power  is 
slightly  higher  (13061)  in  the  case  of  optically  active  (i-A*^'-*'-/>-men- 
thadiene  than  in  that  of  the  inactive  tf^-compound  (12'939).*  The 
values  found  for  d-  and  Mimonene  and  dipentene  were  much  lower, 
namely,  11-246,  11 -162  and  11  315. 

*  In  the  comparisons  made  by  Kay  and  Perkin  (p.  854),  the  same  value  is 
orroneousl}'  given  to  both  compounds. 
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Cotnptiriug  the  optical  properties  generally  of  the  various  isomerides, 
it  will  be  observed,  on  reference  to  Kay  and  Perkin's  paper,  that  the 
values  all  follow  the  same  order  but  that  the  differences  between 
the  refractive  and  dispersive  powers,  especially  the  latter,  of  d-  and 
<^^A^^*^'-j9-methadiene  are  remarkably  high  in  comparison  with  those 
between  the  magnetic  rotatory  powers.  These  differences  are  probably 
real,  as  they  exceed  the  ordinary  experimental  errors. 

Unfortunately  the  refractive  and  dispersive  constants  of  d-  and 
Mimonene  were  not  measured  by  Sir  W.  H,  Perkin.  But  judging 
from  former  determinations,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  appre- 
ciable differences  exist  in  either  refractive  or  dispersive  power  between 
d-  and  ^-limonene  and  inactive  dipentene.  The  last  substance  can  be 
obtained  by  simply  mixing  d-  with  Wimonene  and  is  probably  merely 
an  inactive  mixture  of  optical  antipodes.  What  then  can  be  the 
reason  that  rf-A'*^^''^'-menthadiene  and  tlie  dl-  variety  differ  to  such  an 
extent  in  molecular  refractive  and  still  more  in  molecular  dispersive 
power,  whilst  limonene  and  dipentene  do  not  1 

I  think  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  f^/-A^^''-'*-;p-menthadiene  is  not 
a  mere  inactive  mixture  but  a  racemic  compound  of  the  d-  and 
^antipodes.  It  is  probable  from  Kay  and  Perkin's  observations  that 
c?^A^-tetrahydro-jo-toluic  acid  is  not  an  inactive  mixture  but  a  racemic 
compound  of  the  d-  and  ^components ;  it  may  well  be  that  the  hydro- 
carbon prepared  from  it  by  simple  chemical  transformations  is  also 
racemic* 

Of  course,  a  conclusion  of  such  consequence  requires  to  be  con- 
firmed by  further  experiments,  which,  however,  thanks  to  the  progress 
in  synthesis  due  to  the  researches  of  W.  H.  Perkin,  jun.,  and  his 
collaborators,  will  not  offer  great  difficulties. 

Addendum. 

In  the  above  paper  I  mentioned  that  it  was  desirable  to  re- 
determine the  spectrochemical  constants  of  d-  and  Mimonene  and  of 
the  inactive  mixture  of  them  (dipentene).  By  the  kindness  of 
Messrs.  Schimmel  and  Co.,  I  am  now  enabled  to  give  these  constants. 
This  firm  sent  mo  d-  and  /-limonene  which  had  been  specially  prepared 
for  me  with  great  care.  <Z-Limonene  was  obtained  from  cumin  oil 
(Carum  carvi),  Mimonene  from  the  oil  of  the  cones  of  the  silver  fir 
{Abiet  pectinata).     Both^  terpenes  were  fractionated  until  the  rotation 

•  It  iiiUMt,  however,  be  iiiontioned  that  the  f^Miydiocarbon  was  idepured  by 
clitiiitrnting  water  from  tho  corroMiiondiii}^'  alcohol  by  boiliiiK  it  with  jiotassiiim 
hyth-o^eii  HiilphHte.  It  NeeiiiH  pOHHiblo  that,  by  tliis  im-iiiis,  a  jiartiiil  invoiHioii  of  the 
tei-jMiic  gciiuratcd  might  have  takfii  place  and  that  the  Hiiccial  properties  of  this 
»/M«TjH!iie  an-  pcrhapH  due  to  hiuh  an  alturatioii.  This  can  only  be  decided  by  new 
physical  delcrniinationH  with  aHaniple  not  treated  with  potusMiiun  hydrogen  sulphutc 
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remained  constant.  It  was,  however,  not  possible  to  obtain  the  two 
limonenes  of  quite  equal  rotatory  power,  that  of  Mimonene  remaining 
a  little  lower.  It  seems,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Messrs.  Schimmel 
and  Co.,  that  Mimonene  is  accompanied  by  some  other  constituent  not 
separable  by  fractional  distillation.  This  view  was  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  iZ-limonene  (ai,+ 104'^15')  and 
Mimonene  (a„  -  101°30'),  which  have  the  hame  specific  gravities 
((/'i' =  0-8402  and  (ff  =  0-8407),  does  not  display  a  rotatory  power 
equal  to  the  difference  +  104^15' -  101''30'= +2^45',  but  that  the 
rotation  was  actually  found  to  be  + 1°29',  the  mixture  having  again 
a  practically  unchanged  sjiecitic  gravity  (t/J""  =0"8402).  As  there  ia 
no  other  method  of  purifying  the  limonenes  except  by  fractional  dis- 
tillation, the  two  samples  prepared  by  Schimmel  and  Co.  were  used 
directly  for  my  purpose.  I  am  obliged  to  my  colleague  Prof.  A. 
Klages  and  Mr.  F.  fSommer  for  makiug  the  measurements. 

four  series  of  determinations  were  made:  (1)  on  (i-limonene,  (2) 
on  Mimonene,  (3)  on  a  mixture  of  e<jual  weights  of  both,  and  (4)  on 
a  mixture  obtained  by  adding  to  tZ-limonene  so  much  of  the  /-compound 
that  the  deviation  in  the  polarimeter  became  inappreciable. 

Tablb. 

I.  (i-Limoneue,  b.  p.  (corr.)  175-5— 1767763  mm.    •»„•*=  +104''15' 

II.  /-Liiuouene,  b.  p.  (coir.)  175 -5—176-57763  mm «!,•*''=   -101  30' 

III.  Mixture  of  et^ual  weiglit^  of  d-  aad  /-Umoneue,  b.  p.  (oorr.) 

175-5— 176-57763  mm «!,**=  +     ^°^*' 

IV.  ^Linloueue  added  to  (Mimoueue  until  the  mixture  became 

inactive,  b.  p.  (corr.)  175-5- 17657763  mm a^=  ±     O'OO' 

«. 

I.  21-0"     0-8402     1-471-24      1-47428      148223     148886 

II.  20-5     0  8407     1-47157     1-47468     1-48-256     1489-24 

III.  -20-7     0-8409     1-47143     147448     148-239     1-48904 

IV.  -20-85     0-8402     1-47134     1-47443      1-48231      148^98 

{n''+2)<i' 

I.  0-33-28  0-3347  0  3395  03434 

II.  0-33-28  0-3347  0-3394  03434 

III.  0-33-27  0-3345  0-3393  0  3433 

IV.  0-33-29  0-3348  0  3395  0-3435 

Id  ' 


I.         45-26  45-51  4617  4671  145 

II.         45-26  45-52  4616  4671  1-45 

III.  45-24  45-49  46  14  4668  1-44 

IV.  45-27  45-53  46  17  46  72  145 

ThcoryforCioHifi  =2  44-97  4524  —  46-40  1-43 

VOL.   XCI.  K. 


1^2  DiXON  AND  HAWTHORNE: 

On  reference  to  the  table,  it  is  seen  that  the  agreement  between 
d-  and  Z-limonene  is  so  excellent  that  the  amount  of  hetero- 
geneous constituents  in  Mimonene  must  be  but  very  small.  There 
is  further  a  very  close  accordance  between  the  theoretical  values 
and  those  observed  for  the  molecular  refraction  and  an  almost 
absolute  agreement  as  regards  molecular  dispersion. 

My  numbers  are  also  in  satisfactory  harmony  with  the  figures  given 
by  Sir  W.  H.  Perkin  for  dipentene ;  mine  are  a  little  higher  for 
molecalar  refraction,  and  somewhat  lower  for  molecular  dispersion. 

The  main  result  of  these  determinations  is  the  fact  that  d-  and 
Wimonene  and  their  inactive  mixture  (dipentene)  display,  except  in 
rotatory  power,  almost  absolutely  equal  constants  in  every  respect  :  in 
boiling  point,  specific  gravity,  refractive  indices  for  every  wave-length, 
specific  and  molecalar  refractions  and  dispersions  within  the  whole 
visible  spectrum. 

Since  d-  and  cZZ-A''-®'^*-^-menthadiene,  prepared  by  Kay  and  Perkin, 
show  i-emarkable  differences  in  these  physical  constants,  it  is  obvious 
that  their  relation  cannot  be  the  same  as  that  of  d-  and  Wimonene  on 
the  one  hand  and  dipentene  on  the  other.  Therefore  c?^-A^®'"'-j9- 
menthadione  is  probably  a  racemic  compound — if  the  properties  are 
not  altered  during  its  preparation  (boiling  with  potassium  hydrogen 
sulphate).  At  present  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  difference  in 
the  optical  behaviour  of  this  cZ/-compound  is  due  to  racemisation 
and  not  to  chemical  change  (conversion  into  terpenes  of  another 
kind),  as  the  magnetic  rotation  of  d-  and  d/-A^'®'*'-/?-meuthadiene  dis- 
plays but  slight  differences.  A  decisive  conclusion,  however,  in  this 
very  interesting  question  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  preparing  the 
c?^-compound  avoiding  treatment  with  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate 
and  by  redetermination  of  its  physical  properties. 

Heidelberq. 


XIII. — The  Action  of  Acid  Chlorides  on  Thioureas, 

By  Augustus  Edwabd  Dixon  and  John  Hawthorne. 

It  is  well  known  that  alkylogens  can  unite  with  thiourea  and  with 
certain  of  its  derivativen,  in  particular  with  those  where  univalent 
hydrocarbon  radicioH  replace  one,  two,  or  throe  hydrogen  atoms  of  the 
iiitrogeni»ed  groups  in  CH(NIIjj)j,  or  NH!C(SII)'NH2. 

Hince,  in  the  products,  the  alkyl,  11,  of  the  alkylogen,  EX,  is  com- 
bined with  the  sulphur  atom,  the  change,  whore  a  thiourea  is  concerned, 
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may  most  simply  be  explained  by  supposing  the  hydrogen  of  the  group 
to  be  substituted  by  the  alkyl  group,  thus  : 

nh:c(NH2)-sh  +  rx  =  nh:c(NU.^)-sr  +  hx. 

Being  highly  basic,  the  products  retain  the  acid,  HX,  which  is 
eliminated  by  alkali,  leaving  the  free  base  or  pMu<iothiourea  isomeric 
with  the  ordinary  thiourea  containing  the  same  radicle. 

Where  union  is  effected  between  an  alkylogen  and  a  thiocarbamide, 
for  example,  PhNH'CS*NH(C^H7),  a  molecular  change  of  the  latter 
may  be  supposed  to  occur  with  formation  of  PhNIC(NH'07HT)*SH  (or 
its  tautomeride),  which  then  interacts  as  shown  above.     Probably  an 

additive  compound,  such  as  p  ^^  •VH'^^^SR'  ^"  ^^^  formed,  and  a 

hydrogen  atom  then  withdrawn  (as  HX)  from  the  NH  group. 

If  the  sulphur  atom  is  alx-eady  combined  with  a  hydrocj\rbon  group, 
the  free  base  (but  not  its  salts)  can  unite  with  the  i-adicle  of  an 
alkylogen  j  in  this  case  the  radicle  attaches  itself  to  a  nitrogen  atom 
(see,  for  example,  Bertram,  Ber.,  1892,  25,  48). 

Concerning  the  behaviour  of  acylogens  with  thioureas,  our  know- 
ledge is  very  limited.  So  long  ago  as  1875,  Claus  described  {Ber.^ 
1875,  8,  42)  a  molecular  compound  CH^N^SjC^HjOCl,  obtained  by 
acting  on  thiourea  with  acetyl  chloride  below  40° ;  the  product  is  said 
to  dissolve  unchanged  in  cold  alcohol,  but  to  decompose  when  the 
solution  is  heated,  without  formation  of  acetylthiourea.  Benzoyl 
chloride,  on  the  other  hand,  acts  on  thiourea  to  produce  benzoyl- 
thiourea,  but  only  at  120°  (Pike,  Ber.,  1873,  6,  755).  If,  however, 
acetyl  or  benzoyl  chloride  is  slowly  added  to  a  pyridine  solution  of 
thiocarbanilide,  a  monoacetyl  or  a  dibenzoyl  derivative  is  formed 
(Deuinger,  Ber.,  1895,  28,  1322),  in  which,  presumably,  the  acid  group 
is  directly  attached  to  nitrogen. 

More  recently  it  has  been  shown  (Trans.,  1903,  83,  565)  that 
thiourea  unites  very  readily  with  methyl  or  ethyl  chlorocarbonate  to 
form  in  each  case  an  additive  product,  CSN2H^,R0*C0C1,  the  hydro- 
chloride of  a  base,  NH2'C(NH)"S"C0jR,  and,  moreover,  that  from 
monosubstituted  thioureas  similar  compounds  may  be  obtained ;  in  so 
far  as  these  products  contain  the  acyl  or  oxidised  group  united  with 
the  sulphur,  they  are  strictly  analogous  to  the  alkylogen  derivatives 
already  mentioned.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  shown  (Dixon,  Trans. 
1906,  89,  909)  that  a  similar  combination  occurs  when  thiourea  is 
brought  into  contact  with  phenyl  chlorocarbonate,  PhO-COCl,  there 
being  formed  the  hydrochloride  of  a  base,  NHj'C(NH)'S'COoPh, 
isomeric  with  a  non-basic  car bophenoxy thiourea, 
PhO'CO-NH-C(NH)-SH, 
described  in  the  same  paper. 

Certain  differences  are  noticeable  amongst  these  js^euJoderivatives ; 
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for  example,  when  the  radicle,  R,  of  the  group,  CO  "OR,  united  with 
the  sulphur  atom,  is  fatty,  the  product  readily  loses  carbon  dioxide, 
and  the  radicle  thereupon  attaches  itself  directly  to  sulphur,  forming 
an  a.lky]pseudohsise,  NH2'C(NH)'S'R,  whereas  if  this  radicle  is 
aromatic  a  phenol  results,  thus  : 

NH2-C(NH)-S-C02Ph  +  HgO  =  PhOH  +  CO2  +  NH2-C(NH)-SH. 

In  no  case,  however,  where  a  chlorocarbonate  was  united  to 
thiourea  or  to  a  monosubstituted  thiourea  did  the  radicle  CO 'OR,  or 
any  part  of  it,  become  attached  to  nitrogen. 

The  group  CHg'CO  is  of  course  more  highly  electronegative  than 
the  group  CHg'O'CO  and  its  congeners  ;  nevertheless,  in  view  of  the 
above  facts,  a  possible  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  observed  by 
Claus  suggests  itself,  namely,  that  acetyl  chloride  may  to  some  extent 
play  the  part  of  an  alkylogen,  its  acetyl  group  becoming  combined 
with  the  sulphur  so  as  to  yield  the  hydrochloride  of  a  psevdo-  or  basic 
form ; 

NH2-C(NH)-SH  +  Cl-CO-CHg  =  NH2-C(NH)-S-C0-CH3,HC1. 

To  throw  light  on  the  subject  and  to  investigate  the  power  of  com- 
bination between  acylogens  and  thioureas  in  general,  the  present 
inquiry  was  commenced.  This  is  still  incomplete,  but  circumstances 
having  now  arisen  which  will  preclude  us  from  continuing  it  jointly, 
we  have  the  honour  to  lay  before  the  Society  an  account  of  the 
principal  results  so  far  attained. 

Acetyl  Chloi'ide  and  Thiourea. 

As  Claus  gives  scarcely  any  description  of  his  compound  (loc.  cil.) 
beyond  the  statement  that  it  is  highly  unstable,  being  decomposed  at 
about  40^^,  yet  dissolves  unchanged  in  warm  alcohol,  it  was  necessary 
to  re-examine  the  substance. 

When  finely  powdei'ed  thiourea  was  covered  with  acetyl  chloride, 
union  occurred,  with  evolution  of  heat  and  formation  of  a  bulky, 
lustrous,  deliquescent  white  powder,  apparently  crystalline ;  this,  how- 
ever, was  always  more  or  loss  impure,  as  on  determiniug  the  chlorine 
and  sulphur  respectively,  figures  were  obtained  corresponding  to 
mixtures  of  additive  compound  and  thiourea,  in  which  the  former  was 
present  to  the  extent  of  from  1)4  to  UG  per  coat.  The  only  analytical 
figure  given  by  Cluus  {loc.  cit.)  is  that  for  chlorine,  namely,  22  1  per 
cent.,  whilst  CyN^ll^.C^JIgOCl  rociuires  CI  =  22*98  per  cent. ;  from  this 
it  would  ap{)ear  probable  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  mixture 
containing  4  per  cent,  of  thiourea  and  i)G  pur  cent,  of  additive 
compound. 

Attempts  to  combine  tliiourea,  suspended  in  benzene,  with  acetyl 
chloride   proved    unsuccosHfnl,    Ixit.    ultimately  a    pure    product    was 
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obtained  by  adopting  the  following  metho<l.  To  a  nearly  saturated 
solution  of  thiourea  in  warm  acetone,  excess  of  acetyl  chloride,  diluted 
with  the  same  solvent,  was  added  gradually ;  the  precipitate,  consist- 
ing of  minute,  soft,  pearly  plates,  was  collected,  wtished  thoroughly 
with  acetone,  and  dried,  first  by  exposure  to  warm  air  and  finally  in  a 
vacuum  desiccator.  The  yield  amounted  to  more  than  90  per  cent,  of 
the  theoretical. 

Prepared  in  this  way,  the  compound  was  fairly  stable  ;  it  was  odour- 
less when  dry,  and,  although  deliquescent,  waa  not  suflSciently  so  to 
preclude  its  being  weighed  in  an  open  vessel  for  analysis.  When 
heated  in  a  narrow  tube  it  melted  eharply  at  109°  with  copious 
effervescence. 

Chlorine  was  determined  by  fusing  a  weighed  quantity  with  pur« 
caustic  soda,  and  subsequently  with  nitre ;  the  product,  dissolved  in 
water,  was  acidified  by  nitric  acid  and  the  mixture  treated  with  excess 
of  iV/lO  silver  nitrate.  After  most  of  the  nitrous  acid  had  been 
expelled  by  boiling,  the  remainder  was  destroyed  by  urea,  and  the 
silver  in  solution  determined  by  Volhardt's  method,  using  ^^710 
ammonium  thiocyanate.  In  all  the  chlorine  determinations  given 
later,  except  where  it  is  otherwise  stated,  a  similar  method  wag 
adopted  : 

0-309  required  198  c.c.  ^/lO  silver  nitrate  ;  0  =  22-75. 

C3H7ON2CIS  requires  CI  =  2298  per  cent. 
The  substance  dissolved  very  freely  in  cold  water,  yielding  an  acid 
solution  which  remained  clear  on  treatment  with  ^/lO  caustic  alkali, 
of  which  two  equivalents  were  required  for  saturation ;  no  thiocyanate 
was  present  in  the  neutralised  solution  : 

0*1545  required  19-95  c.c.  iA'lO  NaOH;  theory  requires  20  c.c. 
It  was  considerably  less  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  the  solution, 
when  warmed  with  sulphuric  acid,  developing  the  odour  of  ethyl 
acetate.  The  aqueous  solution  yielded  with  silver  nitrate  a  white 
precipitate,  blackened  instantly  on  the  addition  of  ammonia,  and  was 
readily  desulphurised  by  heating  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  lead,  with 
formation  of  a  brilliant  mirror  of  galena.  Moreover,  the  aqueous 
solution,  when  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  yielded  thiourea,  which 
melted  at  171 — 172°  and  was  identified  by  comparison  with  pure 
thiourea  (m.  p.  171 — 172°)  and  by  the  mixed  melting  point  method. 

The  decomposition  by  water  proceeds,  therefore,  as  shown  by  the 
equation  : 

C3H7ON2CIS  +  H^O  =  HCl  +  CH,-CO.,H  +  NH.,-C(NH)-SH. 
Consistently  with  this,  when  the  aqueous  solution  was  treated  in 
presence  of  dilute  nitric  acid  with  excess  of  37^^  silver  nitrate,  the 
precipitate  collected,  and  the  residual  silver  determined  by  Volhardt's 
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method,  it  was  found  that  two  molecules  of  silver  salt  were  absorbed 
for  each  molecule  of  hydrochloride  taken ;  of  these  two  molecules,  one 
combined  with  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  other  formed  the 
molecular  additive  compound  CSNgH^jAgNOg,  described  by  Eeynolds 
(Trans.,  1892,  61,  251). 

Glaus'  observations  were  so  far  confirmed,  that  in  this  decomposition 
by  water  no  sign  was  detected  of  the  formation  of  acetylthiourea ;  in 
other  words,  the  acetyl  group  is  not  combined  with  a  nitrogen  atom. 
Another  experiment,  made  by  treating  one  molecular  proportion  of  the 
hydrochloride,  dissolved  in  anhydrous  alcohol,  with  an  alcoholic  solution 
containing  one  equivalent  of  sodium,  gave  a  similar  result,  sodium 
chloride  being  precipitated,  and  the  filtrate,  by  concentration,  yielding 
crystals  of  ordinary  thiourea. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  acetyl  chloride  is  held  merely 
by  some  attraction  such  as  that  whereby  water  of  crystallisation  is 
retained  in  certain  compounds,  for  the  fact  that  acetic  acid  as  well 
as  hydrochloric  acid  is  formed  on  hydrolysis  is  equally  consistent 
with  the  view  that  partition  of  the  acetyl  chloride  occurs  when  it 
unites  with  thiourea,  the  chlorine  becoming  associated  with  hydrogen 
and  the  acetyl  group  attaching  itself  to  the  sulphur  atom  to  form 
NH2'C(NH)*S*CO*CH3.  Such  a  compound  is  basic  in  type,  in  the 
same  sense  as  NH2*C(NH)'S*C2H5  and  its  congeners,  and  since  the 
presence  of  an  acetyl  group  in  place  of  the  electropositive  alkyl  must 
greatly  weaken  the  basic  character,  it  is  quite  to  be  expected  that 
combined  hydrogen  chloride,  if  present,  should  exert  towards  alkali 
the  same  acidity  as  if  it  were  free.  In  presence  of  water  the 
combined  acetyl  group  also  displays  full  activity,  as  just  shown,  but 
considering  that  this  group  is  eliminated  by  dilute  alkali,  even  when 
united  with  nitrogen  in  afi-disubstituted  thiocarbamides,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  it  would  very  readily  be  separated  from  sulphur,  for  which 
element  (as  may  be  noticed  in  the  case  of  thiolacetic  acid)  its  affinity 
is  but  feeble.* 

Moreover,  that  tlie  acylogen  is  not  held  as  acetyl  chloride  of  crystal- 
lisation seems  probable  from  the  behaviour  of  the  compound  on 
heating,  for  if  at  109°  the  acylogen  simply  passed  off,  thiourea  alone 
should  be  left,  whereas  it  will  be  shown  later  that  this  is  not  the 
cftse.  Furthermore,  that  hydrogen  chlorido  is  held  as  such,  combined 
in  the  molecule,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  is  possible, 

•  AcetylthiourpA  parti  vnry  readily  wiUi  tlie  acetyl  group.  'Yh\\»,  when  1  inolc- 
ciilo  of  tlj«i  pure  Hubntunco,  diHRolrod  in  cold  water,  was  mixod  with  oxcoss  (2  mole- 
culoi)  of  A'/IO  alkali,  and  llio  Holiitiori  allowed  to  Htand  for  a  critain  timo  bcforo 
tilratirif?  biMik  with  iVyiO  at;id,  w«  found  that,  after  fivo  niinuios' standing,  sevcn- 
tonlh*  of  1  inulcculu  of  alkali  had  hccu  aluoibcd  nud,  after  ten  minutes,  exactly 
1  molecule. 
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ag  shown  in  the  following  experiment,   to  replace  it  by  a  different 
acid. 

To  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  the  acetyl  compound,  slight 
excess  of  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  picric  acid  was  slowly  added  ; 
the  resultant  precipitate  of  minute,  yellow,  interlacing  needles,  when 
thoroughly  washed  with  water  and  dried,  melted  sharply  at  120^.  Sine© 
the  original  compound  is  somewhat  readily  dissociateil  by  water,  with 
formation  of  thiourea  (which  gives  no  picrate),  and  the  piciate  itself 
does  not  escape  hydrolysis,  a  poor  yield  was  obtained.  The  product 
was  free  from  chlorine  j  its  aqueous  solution,  when  treated  with  silver 
nitrate  followed  by  ammonia,  gave  a  black  precipitate,  and  was  readily 
desulphurised  by  heating  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  lead.  That  the 
acetyl  group  still  remained  in  combination  was  shown  by  dissolving 
a  portion  in  alcohol,  acidifying  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  warming,  when 
the  odour  of  ethyl  acetate  became  distinct : 

0-347  gave  0-2354  BaSO^.     S  =  9-3. 

0-3292    „    56-8  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  14"  and  753  mm.     N=«20-3. 
CaHyOgNjjS  requires  8»9  22  ;  N=.20-17  per  cent. 

Now,  a  solution  of  acetylthiourea  in  water  yields  no  picrate  with 
aqueous  picric  acid,  it  is  somewhat  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
and  does  not  dissolve  more  readily  in  cold  dilute  hydi-ocbloric  acid ; 
when  picric  acid  is  added  to  the  solution  in  the  latter,  no  precipitate 
is  formed  unless  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  sufficiently  concentrated,  ia 
which  case  picric  acid  itself  crystallises  out. 

Accordingly,  the  above  substance  is  the  picraU  of  an  acetyl- ^-thio- 
urea, NH2*C(NH)*S*CO*CH3,  isomeric  with  the  compound  melting  at 
165°,  obtained  by  Nencki  {Ber.,  1873,  6,  599)  from  thiourea  and 
acetic  anhydride,  and  by  Doran  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  341)  fi-om  acetyl- 
thiocarbimide  and  ammonia. 

Action  of  Heat. — A  quantity  was  melted  in  a  test  tube  immersed  in 
a  bath  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  temperature  of  which  was  kept  between 
110°  and  115°.  The  liquid  bubbled  freely,  fumes  of  hydrogen  chloride 
being  evolved  together  with  an  odour  recalling  that  of  thioacetic  acid ; 
it  then  became  brown,  and  soon  began  to  solidify.  After  some 
twenty  minutes  the  effervescence  had  almost  ceased,  when  the  now 
solid  residue  was  withdrawn  from  the  bath  and  twice  crystallised  from 
boiling  water,  being  obtained  in  small,  white  needles  free  from 
chlorine  and  melting  at  166°  (corr.).  It  gave  the  usual  thiocarbamidic 
reaction  (desulphurisation)  with  hot  alkaline  solution  of  lead,  and 
when  heated  with  alcohol  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  developed  the 
odour  of  ethyl  acetate.  A  specimen  of  pure  acetylthiourea,  attached 
to  the  same  thermometer,  melted  at  the  same  temperature,  and  when 
approximately  equal  weights  of  the  two  substances  were  mixed,  the 
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melting  point  of  the  mixture  was  found  to  be  unchanged ;   conse- 
quently the  product  was  acetylthiourea. 

From  the  results  of  these  various  observations,  we  conclude  that  in 
the  additive  compound  of  acetyl  chloride  with  thiourea  the  acetyl 
group  is  united  directly  to  sulphur,  the  resultant  molecule  being  basic, 
not  alone  in  type,  but  also  to  some  extent  in  character,  and  that 
when  heat  is  applied  the  acetyl  group  migrates  to  a  nitrogen  atom  so 
as  to  yield  ordinary  acetylthiourea  : 

NH./C(NH)-S-COMe,HCl  =  HCl  +  NH:C(NH-COMe)-SH. 

It  may  be  that  this  transference  of  the  group  named  occurs  as  the 
primary  effect  of  heat,  in  which  case  the  resultant  acetylthiourea, 
being  for  all  purposes  non-basic,  could  not  retain  the  hydrogen 
chloride  previously  held  by  the  molecule  of  more  basic  configuration 
and  character  ;  or  possibly  the  hydrogen  chloride,  being  feebly  held 
by  so  weak  a  base,  is  parted  readily  from  it  by  increase  of  temperature  ; 
if  80,  the  wandering  of  the  acetyl  group  from  sulphur  to  nitrogen, 
for  which  it  has  much  more  affinity,  might  occur  readily  enough. 

At  present  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  between  these  hypotheses,  but  in 
view  of  the  observation  previously  mentioned,  that  withdrawal  of  the 
combined  hydrogen  chloride  by  means  of  a  single  equivalent  of 
Rodium  ethoxide  fails  to  produce  acetylthiourea,  there  is  at  least  some 
ground  for  believing  that  in  this  case  the  transfer  of  the  acetyl  group 
from  sulphur  to  nitrogen  is  not  conditioned  independently  of  tempera- 
ture. 

The  mechanism  of  this  additive  change  being  so  far  explained,  we 
may  now  describe  the  results  of  experiments  made  with  other  thio- 
ureas and  acylogens. 

Acetyl  Chloride  and  Phenylthiourea. 

On  mixing  finely-divided  phenyl  thiourea,  suspended  in  benzene, 
with  excess  of  acetyl  chloride,  union  occurred  immediately  without 
material  rise  of  temperature,  the  product,  the  yield  of  which  amounted 
to  93  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  for  a  molecular  additive  compound, 
being  apparently  crystalline.  The  same  compound,  but  in  a  state  of 
higher  purity,  was  obtained  by  adding  considerable  excess  of  acetyl 
chloride  to  a  tepid,  concentrated  solution  of  the  thiourea  in  acetone.  On 
cooling  tliiH  mixture,  lustrous,  white,  flattened  prisms  were  deposited  ; 
these  were  colourloBS  when  dry,  and  melted,  if  quickly  hoatod,  at  94° 
with  copiouB  ofTorvescence.  The  melting  point  is  depondont  on  the 
duration  of  heating,  becoming  markedly  lower  if  this  is  ])rolongod  : 

0-2305  gave  0-2346  BiiSO^.     H  -  1 40. 

0-2806  required  10-2  c.c.  iV/10  AgNO^.     01  -  16-7. 

0,H„0N,C18  requires  S-  1388  ;  01  -  15-40  per  cent. 
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When  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  the  fsolid  additive  compound 
effervesced,  evolving  fumes  of  hydrogen  chloride.  It  was  freely 
soluble  in  cold  water,  yielding  an  acid  solution,  from  which,  if  not  too 
dilute,  prismatic  crystals  of  phenylthiourea  separated  ;  in  the  aqueous 
mother  liquor  both  hydrochloric  and  acetic  acids  were  present,  but  no 
thiocyanic  acid. 

It  is  plain  that  in  the  additive  compound  the  acetyl  group  is  not 
directly  associated  with  nitrogen ;  otherwise  acetylphenylthiocarb- 
amide  (either  aa-  or  ab)  must  be  protluced  by  hydrolysis  on  contact 
with  water.  The  possibility  of  acetyl  chloride  being  held  in  some  sort 
of  mechanical  combination  was  negatived,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the 
corresponding  thiourea  derivative,  by  the  observation  that  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  may  be  eliminated  and  a  pierate  of  the  "  base  "  may  be 
obtained. 

Owing  to  the  ready  dissociation  of  the  original  compound  by  water, 
its  aqueous  solution  must  be  combined  quickly  with  the  picric  acid ; 
otherwise  little  or  no  pici-ate  is  formed  ;  moreover,  the  pierate  itself, 
although  tolerably  stable  when  once  obtained,  is  dissociated  by  much 
water  if  this  is  present  when  combination  takes  place.  The  pieraU 
was  obtained  in  minute,  lemon-yellow  needles,  l>ecoming  highly 
electrical  on  friction ;  they  were  free  from  chlorine,  almost  insoluble 
in  cold  water  (but  dissociated  by  boiling  with  it),  and  melted  to  a 
deep  bromine-coloured  licjuid  at  187 — 188°,  with  previous  darkening. 
The  substance  was  decomposed  by  warming  with  caustic  potash,  and 
hence  was  desulphurised  when  heated  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  lead  : 

0-4113  absorbed  198  o.c.  Xl\0  barium  chloride.     S  =  77. 
CjjHjjOgNjS  requires  S  =  756  per  cent. 

Ordinary  substituted  thioureas  and  thiocarbamides  (that  is,  thoM 
in  which  the  substituting  radicles  are  attached  to  nitrogen)  do  not 
yield  picrates  readily,  if  at  all.  Thus,  when  «6-acetylphenylthiocarb- 
amide,  dissolved  in  acetone,  was  treated  with  an  aqueous  solution  of 
picric  acid,  brilliant  plates  were  deposite^l ;  these,  however,  became 
pearly  white  on  washing,  and  proved  on  examination  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  unaltered  thiocarbamide,  precipitated  by  the  water 
used  as  solvent.  Neither  was  it  found  possible  to  combine  picric  acid 
with  a«-acetylphenyhhiocarbamide,  AcPhN-CS-NH.„  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  acetone,  or  water.  In  a  further  experiment,  made  by  leading 
a  large  excess  of  dry  hydrogen  chloride  through  a  nearly  saturated 
solution  of  the  fta-compound  in  cold  acetone,  no  hydrochloride  was  pre- 
cipitated, nor,  after  evapoi-ating  the  solution  to  a  pasty  consistence 
and  removing  some  oily  product  (having  an  odour  of  mercaptan)  by 
washing  slightly  with  alcohol,  did  the  solid  residue  contain  any 
chlorine ;  it  consisted,  in  fact,  of  the  original  thiocarbamide,  nearly  pure. 
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Phenylthiourea,  in  water  or  alcohol,  gave  no  picrate  ;  moreover, 
when  dry  hydrogen  chloride  was  led  through  its  solution  in  acetone, 
no  solid  was  produced ;  instead,  hydrogen  sulphide  escaped,  and  the 
residual  liquid  had  a  strong  odour  of  mercaptan.  So  far  as  may  be 
judged  from  these  experiments,  it  seems  a  justifiable  conclusion  that 
mono-  and  di-substituted  thioureas  or  thiocarbamides  are  almost  devoid 
of  basic  characters,  but  that  a  molecule  having  the  configuration 
NH!C(SH)"NH2  becomes  basic  when  an  organic  radicle  is  substituted 
for  the  SH  hydrogen,  and  does  so  independently  of  whether  the  sub- 
stituting radicle  is  itself  electropositive  or  electronegative,  this 
character  affecting  merely  the  strength  of  the  resultant  base. 

For  the  various  reasons  set  forth  above,  we  infer  that  the  additive 
product  of  acetyl  chloride  and  phenylthiourea  is  a  definite  chemical 
compound,  namely,  the  hydrochloride  of  an  acetylated  phenylthiourea, 
in  which  the  acetyl  group  is  joined  to  the  rest  of  the  molecule  through 
the  svilphur  atom;  otherwise,  iminoacetylthiolphenylcarbamic  acid,  or, 
according  to  the  nomenclature  suggested  by  one  of  us  (Trans.,  1895, 
67,  564),  acetyl- ,/,-v-phenylthiourea,  OeH5NH-C(NH)-S-CO-CH3. 
This  represents  a  typical  basic  form  or  pseud othiourea,  analogous  to 
the  known  derivatives,  having  distinctly  positive  radicles  attached  to 
the  sulphur  atom.  As  a  rule,  members  of  the  latter  class  are  hydro- 
lysed  more  or  less  readily  by  alkali,  that  is,  as  soon  as  the  combined 
acid  is  withdrawn,  but  in  such  cases  the  sulphur  atom  passes  off  in 
combination  with  the  alkyl  group  as  mercaptan. 

Action  of  Heat. — A  quantity  of  the  hydrochloride  contained  in  a  test- 
tube  immersed  in  a  bath  of  sulphuric  acid  was  heated  slightly  above 
its  melting  point  until  the  effervescence  (due  principally  to  the  escape 
of  hydrogen  chloride)  ceased  ;  the  liquid,  which  had  an  odour  of  thio- 
acetic  acid,  now  gradually  solidified,  and  the  residue,  on  crystallisation 
from  boiling  water,  separated  in  glistening  leaves  melting  at  170 — 171° 
and  consisting  of  ai-acetylphenylthiocarbamide.  Heat,  therefore,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  the  corresponding  thiourea  derivative,  brings  about  a 
movement  of  the  acetyl  group  from  the  sulphur  to  one  of  the  nitrogen 
atoms,  whilst  the  molecule  changes  in  configuration  from  the  imino- 
thiocarbaraic  to  the  thiocarbamidic  form. 

Action  of  Alkali. — Attempts  to  neutralise  the  dilute  aqueous  solu- 
tion with  standard  alkali  failed  to  give  concordant  results  owing  to  the 
dirticulty  of  attaining  a  definite  end  point ;  it  was  noticed,  however, 
that  if  the  alkali  was  run  in  quickly,  before  phenylthiourea  had  time  to 
Hoparato  from  the  aquoous  solution,  and  tho  now  turbid  niixturo  wa.s 
cleared  by  warming,  tho  liquid,  as  it  cooled,  doposito<l  first  brilliant 
pIutOB  and  then  phenylthiourea  in  needles  or  prisms.  When  the  solid 
wan  added  directly  to  a  slight  excess  (about  2  molecules)  of  NjXO 
alkali  and  the  mixture  warmed  until  it  became  clear,  the  solution,  on 
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cooling,  deposited  only  the  brilliant  spangles ;  these  were  devoid  of 
bitter  taste  and  consisted  of  afi-acetylphenylthiocarbamide  (m.  p. 
170—171°). 

This  transfer  of  the  acetyl  group  to  nitrogen  seems  to  take  place  only 
with  the  ready  formed  hydrochloride,  for  when  phenylthiourea  was 
crystallised  from  solutions  containing  sodium  acetate  and  chloride,  or 
acetic  and  hydrochloric  acids,  or  from  the  latter  mixture  after  neutral 
isation  by  alkali,  no  sign  could  be  detected  of  the  production  ot 
a6-acetyl phenyl thiocarbamide.  Moreover,  when  phenylthiourea,  dis 
solved  in  weak  caustic  alkali  (3  molecules),  was  treated  with  excess  of 
acetyl  chloride,  the  solution,  on  oooling,  deposited  nothing  but  un- 
changed phenylthiourea. 

The  symmetricdl  or  a6-thiocarbamide,  then,  is  formed  on  removal  of 
the  combined  hydrogen  chloride,  whether  this  be  effected  by  heat  or  by 
the  action  of  caustic  alkali  in  excess. 

That  a  transfer  of  the  acyl  radicle  from  sulphur  to  nitrogen  should 
take  place  under  the  influence  of  heat  is  not  surprising,  a  number  of 
cases  having  now  been  observed  of  the  movement  of  an  acid  group 
from  one  nitrogen  atom  to  another  within  the  thiourea  molecule.  Thus, 
for  instance,  Wheeler  has  shown  {Amer.  Chetn.  J.,  1902,  27,  270)  that 
oa-acetyl phenyl thiocarbamide,  AcPhN'CS'NH^  (compare  Hugershoflf, 
Ber.,  1899,  32,  3649),  is  changed  by  fusion  into  the  oA-compound, 
AcNH-CS-NHPh,  and  Johnson  and  Jamieson  {ibid.,  1906,  35,  297), 
that  various  acyl-i/'-thioureas,  for  example,  Bx3N*C(8Me)INH,  undergo 
a  like  change,  one  acyl  group  moving  from  its  original  attachment  in 
the  amino-position  and  becoming  united  at  the  imino-group.  In  the 
case  of  our  acylphenyl  derivative,  heat  appears  to  determine  that 
change  whereby  the  most  stable  configuration  is  produced. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  the  presence  of  dilute  caustic  alkali  should 
lead  under  such  mild  conditions  to  the  same  ultimate  result  was  both 
unexpected  and  puzzling.  Water,  as  previously  stated,  removes  the 
acetyl  group  from  the  hydrochloride,  thereby  producing  phenylthiourea  ; 
and  since  phenylthiourea,  in  contact  with  alkali,  resists  acetylation  by 
acetyl  chloride,  the  final  change,  however  accomplished,  could  scarcely 
be  accounted  for  by  initial  hydrolysis  of  the  additive  compound  into 
its  original  constituents.  Presumably,  therefore,  the  formation  of 
aJ-acetylphenylthiocarbamide  must  be  explained  either  by  some  change 
occurring  in  the  i/r-base  itself,  when  liberated  from  its  hydrochloride, 
or  else  through  some  influence  exerted  on  the  former  by  the  alkali. 

This  could  obviously  be  tested  by  removing  the  combinetl  hydro- 
chloric acid  under  conditions  such  as  to  preclude  the  resultant  organic 
product  from  exposure  to  the  action  of  free  alkali,  and  noting  if  the 
product  was  still  the  same. 

The   first  experiment   in   this  direction  was   conducted  by  adding 
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gradually  to  a  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  (1  molecule)  in  nearly 
anhydrous  alcohol,  one  equivalent  of  sodium  previously  dissolved  in  a 
separate  portion  of  the  same  solvent,  any  material  rise  of  temperature 
being  prevented.  The  precipitate  of  sodium  chloride  was  separated, 
and  the  clear,  strongly  acid  filtrate  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously  ; 
this  liquid  gave  no  reaction  for  thiocyanic  acid,  thereby  differing  from 
solutions  which  had  been  treated  with  alkali  to  neutrality  or  in  excess. 
On  concentration,  white  crystals  were  deposited,  free  from  chlorine, 
somewhat  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  containing  both  thiocarb- 
amidic  sulphur  and  the  acetyl  group.  Our  hope  that  dissociation  of  the 
original  compound  would  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  strong  (99  per  cent.) 
alcohol  instead  of  water  was  not  realised,  for  the  product  melted  very 
indistinctly  at  129 — 132°  and  had  a  bitter  taste,  which  proved  to  be 
due  to  its  containing  a  very  appreciable  quantity  of  phenylthiourea. 
By  means  of  cold  chloroform,  in  which  it  is  almost  insoluble,  the  latter 
was  separated  ;  the  chloroform  was  then  evaporated,  and  the  residue, 
when  crystallised  from  dilute  alcohol,  obtained  in  long,  pointed  prisms, 
melting,  if  rapidly  heated,  at  139°.  The  alcoholic  solution  darkened 
gradually  when  mixed  with  neutral  silver  nitrate  or  at  once  on  treat- 
ment with  the  ammoniacal  nitrate  ;  desulphurisation  occurred  readily 
on  boiling  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  lead.  The  presence  of  an 
acetyl  group  was  proved  by  warming  the  substance  with  alcohol 
and  sulphuric  acid,  when  the  odour  of  ethyl  acetate  became  distinct. 

In  the  second  experiment,  the  hydrochloride,  dissolved  as  before  in 
strong  alcohol,  was  treated  with  pure,  dry  calcium  carbonate ;  when 
the  effervescence  had  ceased,  the  unattacked  carbonate  was  removed  by 
filtration,  and  on  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  a  small  bulk  at  the  atmo- 
spheric temperature,  precisely  the  same  results  were  obtained  as  when 
the  hydrochloric  acid  was  eliminated  by  means  of  sodium  othoxide, 
the  purified  end  product  resembling  in  every  respect  the  substance 
melting  at  139°  previously  described. 

A  sulphur  determination  gave  the  figures  required  for  the  free 
"base,"  PhNH-C(NH)*S-C0-Cll3.  or  for  its  isomeride,  a6-acetyl- 
phenylthiocarbamide,  PhNH-CS-NH-C0-CH„ : 

0-194  absorbed  201  c.c.  iVyiO  barium  chloride.     8  =  16-6. 
CgHjoON^S  requires  S  =  16*50  per  cent. 

This  substance,  however,  could  not  be  a&-acotylphcnylthiocarbamide, 
which  cryHtallises  in  brilliant  leaves  melting  at  170 — 171",  neither,  on 
account  of  its  comparatively  high  melting  point,  could  it  well  bo  the 
"  bane  "  formulated  above,  since  a  compound  having  the  structure  of 
the  latter  might  be  expected  to  melt  at  about  50".  But  as  the  i)henyl 
group  in  undoubtedly  attached  to  nitrogen,  the  only  remaining 
Homeride  proper  to  this  series  is  a  thiourea  or  thiocarbamido  having 
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both  the  phenyl  group  and  the  acetyl  group  attached  to  the  same  nitro- 
gen atom,  that  is,  assuming  the  compound  to  be  a  thiocarbamide, 
AcPhN-CS-NHj. 

That  the  substance  in  question  had  this  composion  was  made  certain 
by  the  following  observations:  (1)  when  heated  at  or  slightly  above 
its  melting  point  it  presently  resolidified,  being  converted  by  the  fusion 
into  the  isomeric  a6-acetylphenylthiocarbamide  ;  (2)  when  dissolved  in 
weak  aqueous  caustic  alkali  it  yielded  the  last-named  symmetrical 
compound ;  (3)  when  treated  with  strong  alkali  the  acidified  mixture 
gave  an  intense  reaction  for  thiocyanic  acid.  These  are  the  properties 
of  the  substance  obtained  by  liugershoff  (loc.  cit.)  by  dissolving  phenyl- 
thiourea  in  acetic  anhydride  at  80° ;  to  this  he  incorrectly  assigned  the 
symmetrical  or  a6-formula,  an  error  subsequently  corrected  by  Wheeler 
{loc.  cit.),  who  placed  beyond  doubt  the  fact  of  its  being  an  <u«-deriv- 
ative.  The  chemical  identity  of  our  product  with  that  of  Uugershoff 
was  further  established  by  the  observation  that  a  specimen  of  his  com- 
pound, prepared  according  to  his  directions,  melted,  within  a  degree, 
at  the  same  temperature  as  ours,  and  when  the  two  were  mixed  in 
equal  proportions  the  melting  point  underwent  no  perceptible  change. 

These  experiments  show  that  caustic  alkali  determines  by  its  presence 
a  change  in  the  product  initially  formed  by  the  removal  of  the  com- 
bined hydrochloric  acid  from  our  hydrochloride,  since  if  this  removal 
is  effected  with  a  limited  quantity  of  alkali,  or  in  the  absence  of  any 
alkaline  substance,  the  product  is  not  identical,  but  isomei'ic  with  thai 
obtained  in  presence  of  excess  of  alkali,  and  the  former  product,  when 
isolated  and  then  brought  into  contact  with  free  alkali  of  a  certain 
strength,  is  changed  into  the  latter  [see  (2),  above]. 


Sumtnai'y  of  t/iia  Series  of  Changes. 

(i)  Phenylthiourea  is  not  acetylated,  in  presence  of  alkali,  by  treat- 
ment with  acetyl  chloride,  but 

(ii)  Acetyl  chloride  unites  spontaneously  with  phenylthiourea  to 
form  the  hydrochloride  of  a  feeble  **  base,"  acetyl-^-i^-phenylthiourea, 
PhNH-C(NH)-SAc. 

(iii)  This  base,  when  liberated  in  alcoholic  solution,  undergoes 
isomeric  change,  the  acetyl  group  migrating,  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, to  the  phenylated  nitrogen  atom  to  form  PhAcN'CS-NH^. 

(iv)  The  last  pi'oduct,  if  heated  or  if  brought  into  contact  with 
dilute  alkali,  undergoes  further  isomeric  change,  the  phenyl  and  acetyl 
groups  now  becoming  attached  to  different  nitrogen  atoms,  and  thus 
yielding  AcNH-CS-NHPh. 

(v)  The  hydrochloride  (ii)  changes  by  melting,  with  loss  of  hydrogen 
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chloride,  into  AcNH'CS'NHPh";  by  solution  in  cold  watei'  it  yields 
phenylthiourea. 

Tiiis  succession  of  movements  of  the  acetyl  group  is  exhaustive  ;  the 
acetyl,  combined  at  first  with  sulphur,  can  be  driven  to  the  phenyl- 
amino-group,  and  thence,  by  an  easy  transition,  to  the  remaining 
nitrogen  atom ;  in  other  words,  it  may  occupy  in  succession,  and  in  a 
given  existing  phenylthiourea  molecule,  every  place  where,  according 
to  our  present  notions,  it  could  conceivably  be  attached.  No  less 
than  six  distinct  forms  of  acetylphenylthiourea  may  be  formulated, 
namely,  AcPhN-CS-NHg,  PhNH-CS-NHAc,  NHPh-C(NAc)-SH, 
NHPh-C(NH)'SAc,  NHAc-C(NH)-SPh,  and  AcPhN-C(NH)-SH3 
these  are  all  essentially  different,  and  do  not  include  mere  tautomeric 
variants  (for  example,  PhNH'C(NH)-8Ac  :;r  NH2'C(NPh)-SAc),  and 
there  does  not  at  present  seem  to  be  any  valid  reason  for  supposing 
that  any  one  of  them  is  incapable  of  existence.  Nevertheless,  in  view 
of  the  free  mobility  of  both  hydrogen  and  acetyl  in  this  very  "  plastic  " 
molecule,  it  will  doubtless  be  no  easy  matter  to  prepare  and  to  keep  the 
three  forms  which  still  remain  unknown.  Of  these,  one  contains  the 
aryl  group  combined  with  the  sulphur  atom ;  it  may  be  noted  in 
passing  that  all  attempts  hitherto  made  to  fix  the  aryl  gi*oup  in  this 
i/'-form  have  been  unsuccessful  (see  Trans.,  1906,  89,  909). 

In  reference  to  Hugershoff's  observation  that  aa-thiocarbamides 
containing  one  acyl  and  one  aryl  group  yield  thiocyaaic  acid  on  treat* 
ment  with  strong  alkali, 

AcPhN-CS-NHg  +  KOH  =  AcNHPh  +  KSCN  +  H2O, 
a  number  of  experiments  were  made  in  order  to  learn  if  this  property 
is  peculiar  to  members  of  that  class.  The  compounds  examined 
included  (i)  monosubstituted  thioureas,  both  acyl  and  alkyl ;  (ii)  di- 
substitutod  thiocarbamides,  aa-  and  ah-  of  the  alkyl  or  aryl  series,  or 
of  mixed  varieties,  and  a6-derivatives  of  the  acyl-alkyl  or  acyl-aryl 
class ;  (iii)  trisubstituted  thioureas  derived  from  acyl,  aryl,  and  alkyl 
thiocarbimides  by  combination  with  secoudary  bases  of  various  sorts. 
Without  giving  a  detailed  list  of  all  the  substances  employed,  it  may 
suihce  to  say  that  not  one  of  them  afforded  the  slightest  reaction  for 
thiocyanic  acid  when  treated  with  alkali  followed  by  hydrochloric  acid 
and  ferric  chloride.  On  the  otlier  hand,  our  acetyl-i/^-v-phenylthiourea 
hydiochloride  reacted  readily  for  it,  owing  to  partial  conversion  into 
HugershufF's  compound,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  various  additive 
compounds  from  acylogens  and  monosubstituted  thioureas,  which  we 
doKcribo  in  the  following  pages.  This  test,  therefore,  appears  to  be  a 
characteristic  one  for  compounds  of  the  class  named. 

It  is  stated  above  that  aa-acetylphenylthiocarbamide  melted  at  139°, 
the  temperature  recorded  by  Ilugorshoff  {loc.  cit.)  for  this  compound. 
Novertholesn,  we  bad  at  first  much  dilHculty  in  reconciling  the  melting 
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point  of  our  product  with  that  given  by  him,  or  indeed,  in  arriving  afc 
any  really  definite  melting  point.  This  was  ultimately  found  to  b« 
due  to  the  slowness  with  which  we  conducted  the  heating,  for  on 
working  rapidly,  the  substance  melted  at  139".  At  our  own  slow  rate, 
not  only  did  the  substance  melt  at  temperatures  varying  in  different 
determinations  from  about  133^  to  137°,  but  also,  when  a  specimen  of 
Hugershoff's  compound  (prepared  from  acetic  anhydride  according  to 
his  directions)  was  heated  at  the  same  time  as  ours,  it  showed  a  like 
behaviour.  Moreover,  the  substance,  if  heated  for  some  time  at  129* 
gradually  softened,  but  did  not  liquefy,  and  on  raising  the  temperature, 
no  further  change  could  be  observed  until  between  150°  and  160"^  or 
even  a  trilie  higher,  when  it  melted  to  a  clear  liquid. 

It  appeared  doubtful,  therefore,  whether  the  compound  really 
possessed  a  true  melting  point,  for,  since  at  a  temperature  many 
degrees  below  that  of  liquefaction,  couMderable  change  may  occur 
within  not  many  minutes  (into  the  o^^ompound),  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  at  about  139=^  this  change  would  be  very  rapid.  Such,  in  fact,  ia 
the  case,  for  if  the  comi)ound,  heated  quickly,  waa  removed  the 
instant  it  liquefied  and  cooled  at  once,  the  now  solid  material,  when  put 
back  into  the  appai-atus,  even  at  145°,  no  longer  melted,  thus  showing 
that  the  process  of  conversion  had  gone  far.  The  solidified  product 
also,  when  tested  with  alkali,  gave  but  a  trifiing  reaction  for  thiocyanio 
acid. 

Now  although  the  rate  of  change  is  very  rapid  indeed  at  the  liquefy- 
ing point,  it  is  considembly  reUrded  at  temperatures  not  far  removed 
from  this,  and  hence  it  seemed  pi-obable  that  the  liquefaction  was  con- 
ditioned, not  by  the  melting  of  the  aa-compound,  with  subsequent 
change  to  the  ofc-form,  but  through  the  production  of  a  mixture  of  both 
in  proportions  continuously  varying,  so  that  at  some  particular  moment 
the  most  fusible  mixture  would  result ;  in  which  case,  if  the  tempera- 
ture was  high  enough,  it  must  melt. 

The  following  experiment  seems  to  confirm  this  view.  Two  narrow 
tubes,  as  nearly  equal  in  all  respects  as  possible,  were  charged  to 
the  same  depth  with  two  fine  powders,  one  consisting  of  the  aa-com- 
pound, the  other  of  a  substance  melting  at  141 — 142°.  The  bath 
being  kept  steadily  at  143°,  both  tubes  were  immersed  simultaneously 
and  attached  to  the  same  thermometer.  In  ten  seconds,  the  substance 
of  higher  melting  point  liquefied  suddenly  ;  after  a  total  interval  of 
forty-five  seconds,  the  aw-compound,  which  meanwhile  had  scarcely 
changed  in  appearance,  also  suddenly  melted.  Ten  seconds,  therefore, 
were  required  for  the  establishment  inside  the  tubes  of  a  temperature 
not  less  than  141—142^,  which  is  above  the  maximum  "  melting  point  " 
of  the  oa-derivative  j  presumably  the  remaining  thirty-five  seconds 
were  occupied,  not  in  melting  it,  but  in  effecting  such  a  reiative  amount 
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of  conversion  as  to  produce  a  mixture  fusible   at   the   temperature 
already  attained  within  the  tube. 

Acetyl  Chloride  and  o-Tolyllhiourea. 

When  to  a  saturated  solution  of  o-tolylthiourea  in  cold  acetone 
rather  more  than  the  calculated  quantity  of  acetyl  chloride  was  added, 
and  the  mixture  cooled,  a  crystalline,  white  solid  was  soon  deposited, 
melting  at  96°  with  effervescence ;  the  same  product  was  obtained,  with 
evolution  of  heat,  by  mixing  the  constituents  in  presence  of  benzene, 
the  latter  method  giving  95  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  yield  for  a 
molecular  additive  compound  : 

0-2445  required  9-8  c.c.  iV^/10  silver  nitrate.     CI  =  14-2. 
CjoHi^ON^SjHCl  requires  CI  =  14-50  per  cent. 

The  pure  substance  dissolved  readily  in  cold  water,  yielding  an  acid 
solution,  from  which  in  a  short  time  white  crystals  of  o-tolylthiourea 
began  to  separate ;  in  the  solution  both  hydrochloric  and  acetic  acids 
were  present,  but  no  thiocyauic  acid. 

When  heated  slightly  beyond  its  melting  point  it  effervesced  freely, 
evolving  fumes  of  hydrogen  chloride ;  the  liquid  now  resolidified,  and 
the  solid,  when  recrystallised  from  boiling  alcohol,  in  which  it  was 
rather  sparingly  soluble,  formed  brilliant  prisms.  The  cold  alcoholic 
solution  gave  immediately,  with  aqueous  silver  nitrate,  a  black  pre- 
cipitate, and  had  an  odour  of  ethyl  acetate  when  warmed  with 
sulphuric  acid.  The  melting  point  of  this  new  product,  182 — 183°,  was 
less  than  a  degree  below  that  of  a  specimen  of  pure  a6-acetyl-o-tolyl- 
thiocarbamide,  and  when  equal  weights  of  the  two  were  mixed,  the 
melting  point  of  tlie  mixture  was  still  182 — 183°. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  as  in  that  of  the  phenylic  homologue,  with- 
drawal of  the  combined  hydrochloric  acid  by  heat  is  associated  with 
movement  of  the  acetyl  group  from  sulphur  to  nitrogen,  acetyl-i/^-o-tolyl- 
thiourca  hydrochloride  changing  to  a6-acetyl-o-tolylthiocarbamido, 

NHPh-C(NH)-SAc,HCl  =  HCl  +  NHPh-CS-NHAc. 

The  solution  of  the  hydrochloride,  if  mixed  without  delay  with  aqueous 
picric  acid,  gave  a  yellow  jjicrale  in  miuutu  needles. 

By  treating  the  hydrochloride,  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  with 
one  e(juivalent  of  wodium  ethoxide,  separating  the  precipitated  sodium 
chloride,  and  treating  the  crysUilline  residue  left  by  evaporation  of  the 
alcohol,  as  deticribod  in  the  corresponding  experiment  with  the  phenyl 
derivative,  white  prisms  were  obtained  melting  at  1395°.  They 
were  free  from  chlorine,  gave  tlie  usual  desulpluu-isatiou  reactions  with 
lead  and  silver  Halts,  and  wiien  treated  with  strong  alkali  yielded  a 
panty  maHH,  ryacting  abundantly  for  tliiocyunic  acid.     Tiiis  product  was 
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obviously  i^IIugershoff's  aa-acetyl-o-tolylthiocarbamide,  melting   point 
140°: 
0-208  gave  0-2318  BaSO^.     S  =  15-3. 

CgHjoON^S  requires  S  =  15-38  per  cent. 
It  may  here  be  noted  that  the  hydrochloride,  both  on  heating  and  on 
treatment  with  sodium  ethoxide,  had  an  odour  of  thioacetic  acid,  owing 
probably  to  partial  decomposition  of  the  '*  base"  when  liberated  : 

CVH7-NH-C(NH)-S-C0Me  =  C\Ht-N:c:NH  +  COMeSH.      .  7 

Acetyl  CfUoride  atul  p-TulyWtiourea. 

/)-Tolylthiourea  is  so  sparingly  soluble  in  acetone  that  the  precipita- 
tion method  is  not  well  suited  for  preparing  the  additive  compound 
except  on  a  small  scale  ;  when  obtaine<.l  in  this  way  it  formed  lanceolate 
prisms.  It  was  prepared  in  larger  quantity  by  mixing  together  the 
finely-powdered  thiourea  and  acetyl  chloride,  whereupon  sufficient  heat 
was  evolved  to  evaporate  a  portion  of  the  latter ;  the  mixture  was  then 
ground  up  in  a  morttir,  the  solid  collected  at  the  pump,  washed  with 
light  petroleum,  and  dried  in  a  vacuum.  The  melting  point  was 
102 — 103'^  with  much  effervescence,  and  the  yield  amounted  to  80  per 
cent,  of  the  theoretical  : 

0-2445  required  9-8  c.c.  ^V/10  silver  nitrate.     Cl  =  U'2. 
CiuHijONaS.IICl  requires  CI  =  1450  per  cent. 

If  not  contaminated  with  unchanged  /)-tolylthiourea  (which  may  be 
exti-acted  by  repeatedly  shaking  the  powder  with  acetone)  the  hydro- 
chloride dissolved  readily  in  water,  the  solution  quickly  becoming 
turbid  from  the  separation  of  /j-tolylthiourea ;  no  thiocyanic  acid  wag 
contained  in  the  liquor.  The  thiourea  melted  at  181°;  Staats  (Ber., 
1880,  13,  136)  gives  182°. 

When  the  hydrochloride  was  treated  with  cold  aqueous  caustic  alkali 
the  mixture  reacted  readily  for  thiocyanic  acid,  thereby  showing  the 
formation  of  the  oa-acetyl-/)-tolylthiocarbamide. 

Acetyl  CJiloride  and  &h-Diphenyhhioc(irb<imiJe. 

According  to  Deninger  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  1322),  thiocarbanilide  cannot 
be  acetylated  by  the  Schotten-Baumann  method  ;  similarly,  we  found 
(see  p.  131)  that  phenylthiourea  is  not  acetylated  by  acetyl  chloride  in 
presence  of  caustic  alkali. 

When,  however,  diphenylthiocarbamide,  suspended  in  benzene,  was 
mixed  with  excess  of  acetyl  chloride,  the  solid  gradually  changed  to  a 
clear,  yellow  oil,  which  crystallised  on  standing.  The  product,  when 
powdered  and  washed  thoroughly  with  benzene,  was  a  white  powder, 
fuming  in  moist  air,   and  having  an  odour  of  hydrochloric  acid  ;  it 
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was  apparently  insoluble   in  water,  and   began   to   decompose,   witk 
effervescence,  at  about  106°  : 

0-3065  absorbed  9-7  c.c.  iVyiO  silver  nitrate.     C  =  11-24. 
C15H15ON2CIS  requires  01  =  11-58  per  cent. 

The  yield  amounted  to  only  50  per  cent,  of  that  calculated  for  a 
molecular  additive  compound.  Dilute  alkali  withdrew  all  the  com- 
bined acid,  leaving  thiocarbanilide. 

The  compound  of  diphenylthiocarbamide  with  acetyl  chloride  is  dis- 
tinctly less  stable  than  that  of  monophenylthiourea,  since  the  former 
evolves  visible  fumes  when  exposed  to  moist  air,  whilst  the  latter 
does  not. 

Acetyl  CMomde  and  dx-o-Tolylthiocarhamide. 

On  mixing  these  together,  using  excess  of  acetyl  chloride,  a  yellow 
liquid  was  formed;  this,  when  treated  with  light  petroleum,  gave 
a  paste  which  presently  solidified.  The  product,  when  broken  up  and 
dried,  had  little  odour,  and  melted  sharply,  with  copious  effervescence, 
at  135—136°: 

0-3345  required  9'7  c.c.  NjlO  silver  nitrate.     01=  10-3. 

0-3345  gave  0-262  BaSO^.     S  =  10-8. 

Oi^HigONgOlS  requires  01  =  10-6  ;  S  =  10-45  per  cent. 

Benzoyl  Chloride  and  Thiourea. 

These  substances  combined  at  once  in  presence  of  benzene  to  form  a 
white  powder  melting  at  about  116°;  the  yield  was  poor,  amounting 
to  only  54  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical : 

0-2165  required  9-7  c.c.  iV/10  silver  nitrate.     01=  15-9. 
OgHgONjS.HOl  requires  01  =  16-4  per  cent. 

When  the  combined  acid  was  removed  by  adding  calcium  carbonate 
to  a  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  in  99  per  cent,  alcohol,  no  benzoyl- 
thiourea  was  found  in  the  filtrate,  but  ordinary  thiourea  instead  ;  this 
behaviour  is  similar  to  that  observed  in  the  case  of  the  cori-esponding 
acetyl  compound  (see  p.  126)  when  treated  with  a  limited  amount  of 
sodium  othoxide. 

lieferenco  has  already  been  made  to  Pike's  observation  that  thio- 
urea and  benzoyl  chloride  if  heated  to  120°  yield  benzoylthiourea  ;  an 
attempt  was  therefore  made  to  ascertain  whether  tlic  latter  substance 
would  be  produced  by  heating  the  above  additive  compound. 

A  quantity  was  inoltod  in  a  test-tube,  immersed  in  a  sulphuric  acid 
bath :  hydrogen  chloride  and  a  little  hydrogen  sulphide  were  evolved, 
and  Boon  the  maKN  Holidiflod ;  tlio  temperature  was  now  raised  to  125° 
to  complete  the  action,  and  after  some  five  minutes  the  tube  was 
removed  and  cooled.     The  product,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
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was  boiled  with  a  large  quantity  of  this  solvent  and  the  solution 
filtered  from  a  trace  of  pasty  solid.  The  filtrate  crystallised  imme- 
diately, giving  small,  vitreous  prisms  which  dissolved  readily  in  cold 
alkali ;  this  solution,  when  mixed  with  a  lead  salt  and  heated,  was 
desulphurised  with  formation  of  a  speculum  of  lead  sulphide.  The 
solid  had  an  intensely  bitter  taste ;  it  was  easily  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol,  somewhat  sparingly  so  in  cold,  and  the  solution,  when  warmed 
with  sulphuric  acid,  had  an  odour  of  ethyl  beiizoate.  It  crystallised 
from  boiling  water  in  needles  melting  at  169 — 170°,  and  hence  con- 
sisted of  benzoylthiourea,  which  melts  according  to  Pike  (ioe,  oit.)  at 
169-170°. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  position  of  the  acyl  g^up  in 
benzoylthiourea,  since  Miquel  has  shown  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.,  1877, 
[v],  11,  313)  that  it  is  produced  from  benzoylthiocarbimide  and 
ammonia.  By  heating  the  additive  compound,  therefore,  it  loses 
hydrogen  chloride,  and  the  benzoyl  group  thereupon  transfers  itself 
from  the  sulphur  to  one  of  the  nitrogen  atoms. 

Benzoyl  chloride  gave  with  phenylthiourea  a  tenacious  paste  ;  with 
o-tolylthiourea  it  yielded  a  solid  additive  product  which  was  not 
examined  in  detail. 

Benzoyl  Chloride  and  p-Tolylthiourea. 

By  direct  union  of  these  constituents  a  soft,  white  powder,  decom- 
posing with  effervescence  at  137 — 138°,  was  obtained  in  neai-ly 
quantitative  yield.  The  substance  melted  in  boiling  water,  and  the 
filtrate,  on  cooling,  deposited  long  needles,  which  were,  apparently, 
benzoic  acid.  It  was  desulphurised  by  alkaline  solution  of  lead,  and 
when  warmed  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  gave  the  odour  of  ethyl 
benzoate  : 

0  613  required  201  c.c.  ^'/lO  silver  nitrate.     CI  =  11-6. 
UjjHj^ONjSjHCl  requires  Cl  =  11'5  per  cent. 

On  warming  the  substance  with  caustic  alkali  and  treating  the 
resulting  mixture  with  hydrochloric  acid,  followed  by  ferric  chloride,  a 
blood-red  coloration  appeared  ;  as  this  reaction  points  in  the  case  of 
acetyl  derivatives  of  monosubstituted  thioureas  to  the  presence  of  an 
aa-disubstitution  compound,  it  seemed  probable  that  the  thiocyanic  acid 
yielded  by  the  benzoyl  derivative  had  a  like  origin.  Hugershoff  does 
not  appear  to  have  inquired  whether  the  benzoyl  radicle  is  similar  to 
the  acetyl  group  as  regards  the  power  of  forming  labile  thiocarb- 
amides ;  we  therefore  conducted  the  following  experiment  to  leam 
whether,  from  our  supposed  benzoyl-i/^-K-tolylthiourea  hydrochloride, 
C7H7-NH-C(NH)-S-COPh,HCl,  an  aa-derivative  could  be  produced, 
PhCO-N(CjH;)-CS-NH,,  [or  perhaps  PhCO-N(C-H;)-C(NH)-SH],  con- 
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vertible  in  turn  into  the  known  «&-benzoyl-jo-tolylthiocarbamide, 
PhCO-NH-CS-NH-CyHy. 

From  a  quantity  of  the  freshly-prepared  hydrochloride,  dissolved  in 
cold  anhydrous  alcohol,  the  combined  acid  was  withdrawn  by  excess  of 
calcium  carbonate,  the  filtered  liquor  was  then  evaporated,  and  the 
solid  residue  purified  by  chloroform  in  the  manner  previously 
described  for  the  corresponding  acetylphenyl  derivative.  The  viscid 
solid,  left  by  evaporation  of  the  chloroform,  was  treated  with  pure 
ether,  which  separated  it  into  (1)  a  residue,  giving  no  thiocyanic 
reaction  with  alkali,  and  melting  after  one  recrystallisation  from 
alcohol  at  157 — 158°,  and  after  a  second  at  158 — 159°  (uncorr.), 
and  (2)  a  filtrate.  The  latter  on  evaporation  left  a  solid,  reacting 
with  alkali  for  thiocyanic  acid.  On  crystallising  this  from  alcohol, 
needles  melting  at  157 — 158°  were  obtained,  resembling  the  preceding 
and  giving  no  thiocyanic  reaction ;  moreover,  the  liquor  from  these 
now  reacted  but  faintly  with  alkali  for  thiocyanic  acid. 

The  substance  melting  at  158 — 159°  proved  to  be  a  thiocarbamide 
containing  the  benzoyl  group,  and  since  it  gave  no  thiocyanic  acid, 
was  presumably  not  the  aa-  but  the  aS-compound,  namely,  benzoyl-^- 
tolylthiocarbamide.  This  melting  point  is  materially  lower  than  that 
recorded  by  Miquel  {loc.  cit.),  namely,  165°.  On  preparing  Miquel's 
compound,  however,  by  his  own  method  (from  benzoylthiocarbimide 
and  7>toluidine),  and  recrystallising  from  alcohol  until  the  melting 
point  became  constant,  a  substance  was  obtained  identical  in  appear- 
ance and  properties  with  that  described  above,  and  molting  sharply  at 
the  same  temperature,  158 — 159°  (uncorr.).  Miquel's  figure,  there- 
fore, is  somewhat  too  high. 

So  far  as  may  be  judged  from  the  single  set  of  experiments  detailed 
above,  it  would  seem  that  the  hydrochloride  of  benzoyl-i^-jo-tolylthio- 
urea  can  yield,  by  the  elimination  of  its  combined  hydrochloric  acid, 
art-benzoyl-/)-tolylthiocarbamide,  but  that  the  latter,  being  rather 
unstable,  is  resolved  by  successive  recrystallisations  from  hot  alcohol 
into  the  stable  or  «6-isomeridc,  PhCO-NH-CS-NH-C^ir-. 

Benzoyl  Chloride  and  Thiocarbanilide. 

When  brought  together  in  pretence  of  benzene  these  substances  did 
not  appear  to  unite,  but  on  mixing  them  together  directly  there  was 
vigorous  combination,  with  considerable  evolution  of  heat.  After 
boing  washed  with  benzene,  followed  by  light  petroleum,  the  product 
was  sliglitly  yellow,  and  decomposed  at  108 — 109°.  Yield,  90  per 
cent,  of  the  tiiooretical.  'I'liis  substance  was  distinctly  unstable,  the 
lo88  of  material  boing  perceptible  during  the  process  of  weighing  out 
for  analysiu 
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0-3784  required  95  c.c.  N/IO  silver  nitrate.     Ca  =  8-9. 
C^oHi^ONjClS  requires  CI  =  9-6  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  the  experiments  described  above,  the  following 
substances  were  examined  as  to  their  power  of  combination  when 
mixed  together  : 

Acetyl  chloride  and  a6-acetylphenylthiocarbamide. 

Acetyl  chloride  and  o6-benzoyl-o-tolylthiocarbamide. 

Ethyl  chlorocarbonate  and  ai- benzoyl -a- tolylthiocarbamide. 

Acetyl  chloride  and  carboxy-o-tolylthiourea, 

CVH7-C0,-NH-C(NH)-SH. 

Kthyl  chlorocarbonate  and  carboxy-o  tolylthiourea, 
C,H7-C0,/NH-C(NH)-SH. 

o  Tolylchlorocarbonate  and  carboxy-o-tolylthiourea, 
C,H7-C0.,-NH-C(NH)-SH. 

No  action  seemed  to  occur ;  in  each  case  the  thiocirbamide  employed 
was  recovered  and  its  melting  point  verifieJ.  The  preeenoe  of  *n 
electronegative  group  in  a  thiourea  appears,  therefore,  to  paralyse,  or 
at  least  greatly  to  hinder,  its  power  of  combining  with  acylogens. 

Tn  all  the  pre<'eding  cases  of  combination  the  radicle  R*CO*  of  the 
acid  chloride  employed  was  highly  electronegative  in  character. 
With  the  chloride  R'O'COCl,  the  radicle  of  which  is  much  more  electro- 
positive, the  products  as  a  rule  were  comparatively  stable.  Thus, 
ethyl  and  methyl  chlorocarbonates,  when  united  with  thiourea,  gave 
comjwunds  which  did  not  appear  to  be  dissociated  by  cold  water  to 
any  material  extent,  whilst  the  compounds  of  methyl  chlorocarbonate 
with  phenyl-,  o  tolyl-,  and  j»-tolyl-thiourea  respectively,  were  not  dis- 
sociated at  all ;  in  fact,  when  treated  with  caustic  alkali,  their  solu- 
tions yielded  the  corresponding  bases,  for  example, 

PhNH-C(NH)SCO-OMe 
(Dixon,  Trans.,  1903,  83,  550).  The  hydrochloride  obtained  from 
thiourea  and  phenyl  chlorocarbonate  (Dixon,  Trans.,  1906,  80,  909) 
is  a  well-marked  salt ;  the  base,  however,  could  not  be  isolated  by 
means  of  alkali,  probably  because  of  the  feebly  positive  character  of 
the  radicle  PhO-CO. 

Now,  if  it  be  true  that  the  general  stability  of  these  combinations, 
and  in  particular  their  power  of  resisting  the  hydrolysing  action  of 
water,  depends  mainly  on  the  nature  of  the  acyl  radicle  united  with 
the  sulphur  atom ;  it  should  be  possible,  by  employing  acylogens  con- 
taining groups  less  strongly  negative  than  acetyl  and  its  congeners, 
to  obtain  hydrochlorides  proportionately  more  stable  in  the  sense 
named  than  the  above.  We  have  tested  this  conjecture  experi- 
mentally, and  so  far  as  may  be  judged  from  the  following  results  it 
appears  on  the  whole  to  be  substantiated. 

Of  acylogens  suitable  for  the  purpose,  no  abundant  choice  was  avail- 


im. 
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able ;  we  selected  for  investigation  the  chlorides  of  certain  substituted 
carbamic  acids,  RgN'CO'OH,  since  the  group  Rg^'C^O*  is  distinctly 
less  negative  than  the  acetyl  group. 

Diphenylcarhamic  Chloride  and  Thiourea. 

Molecular  proportions  were  thoroughly  mixed  and  heated  in  an  oil- 
bath  until  liquefaction  commenced  and  a  trace  of  effervescence  set  in  ; 
at  this  stage  the  temperature  of  the  bath  was  134°.  When  cool,  the 
solid  residue  was  powdered,  boiled  with  acetone  (which  dissolves  it  to 
a  very  appreciable  extent),  filtered,  and  washed  with  more  cold 
acetone ;  the  yield  of  nearly  white  powder  reached  only  55  per  cent,  of 
the  amount  calculated  from  the  equation 

Ph^N-COCl  +  NH2-C(NH)-SH  =  NH2-C(NH)-S-CO-NPh2,HCl, 
but    a    further    considerable   quantity   separated   from   the    acetone 
solution. 

The  hydrochloride  was  moderately  easily  soluble  in  warm  water  ;  it 
crystallised  from  this  solvent  in  short,  vitreous  prisms  having  a  some- 
what greasy  lustre  and  melting,  with  copious  effervescence,  at 
182— 183°(uncorr.): 

0-3075  required  9-9  c.c.  NjiO  silver  nitrate;  CI  =  11-4. 
Cj^Hj^ONgClS  requires  01  =  11-54  per  cent. 

Water,  therefore,  did  not  destroy  the  salt. 

The  aqueous  solution  was  neutral  to  litmus;  when  treated  in  the 
cold  with  rather  less  than  one  equivalent  of  normal  alkali,  it  gave  a 
crystalline  white  precipitate,  which  consisted,  not  of  the  expected  free 
base,  but  of  diphenylamine ;  cold  alkaline  solution  of  lead  gave  with 
the  liquor  a  black  precipitate,  thus  showing  that  the  disruption  of  the 
molecule  had  gone  far. 

When  treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid  or  with  a  solution  of  potassium 
niti-ate,  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  yielded  a  crystalline, 
white  precipitate ;  the  latter,  by  recrystallisation  from  boiling  water, 
was  obtained  in  clear,  colourless,  flattened,  oblique  prisms  free  from 
chlorine,  darkening  at  170°,  and  frothing  at  176 — 177°.  That  this 
substance  was  a  nitrate  was  shown  both  by  the  ferrous  sulphate  test 
and  by  the  fact  tliat  on  warming  it  with  dilute  alkali  and  then  treating 
the  mixture  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  splendid  indigo-blue  coloration 
appeared  ;  this  is  explained  by  the  liberation  by  the  alkali  of  diphenyl- 
amine, which  in  presence  of  a  nitrate  and  sulphuric  acid  gives  the  well- 
known  blue  dii)henylamino  reaction : 

0-334  required  20-5  c.c.  NjlQ  barium  chloride;  S  =  9-8. 
C,^Tr,.,ON3R,lIN03  rcquiroK  S-9-58  por  cent. 

Aqucouii  picric  acid,  when  mixed  with  a  cold  saturated  solution  of 
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the  nitrate,  gave  the  corresponding  picrate  in  minute,  yellow  needles 
rather  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

Plienylmethylcarhamic  Chloride  and  Thiourea. 

Combination  occurred  on  the  water-bath,  and  after  treatment  with 
acetone,  as  described  in  the  preceding  case,  the  yield  of  white  solid 
reached  63  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical;  the  product  melted  with 
effervescence  at  about  175°,  and  when  dissolved  in  water  gave  a  neutral 
solution.  Chlorine  was  determined  by  acidifying  the  aqueous  solution 
with  nitric  acid,  filtering,  and  treating  the  filtrate  according  to 
Volhardt's  method ; 

0-2445  required  965  c.c.  -Y/IO  silver  nitrate;  CI -14  0. 
CoHiaONjClS  requires  01-14-47  per  cent. 

On  adding  dilute  nitric  acid  (or  potassium  nitrate)  to  the  aqueous 
solution  the  nitrate  was  precipitated,  which  crystallised  from  boiling 
water  in  white,  lustrous  needles,  becoming  yellow  at  155°,  and  melt 
ing  with  effervescence  to  a  black  liquid  at  162^  The  solution  was 
desulphurised  by  boiling  with  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate,  and  gave  tha 
usual  reactions  for  nitric  acid  : 

0-272  required  2045  c.c.  NjlO  barium  chloride;  S-120. 
C^HnONjS.HNOj  requires  8  - 1 176  per  cent. 

The  picrate  crystallised  from  water  in  small,  yellow  needles  melting 
with  effervescence  at  174 — 175°. 

PhenyUthylearhamic  Chloride  and  Tfiiourm. 

Prepared  by  wurming  the  constituents  on  the  water-baih  ftnd 
treating  as  previously  described ;  the  nearly  white  product  melted  at 
1 60°  with  effervescence  : 

0-2595  absorbed    9  9  c.c.  uVyiO  silver  nitrate ;  CI- 13-9. 

0-2595         „  9-9  c.c.  jV/10  „  Cl  =  13-9. 

0-2595         „        19-8  c.c.  iV/lO  barium  chloride ;  S- 122. 
CioHi^ONjClS  requires  CI  =  14  07  ;  8=1233  per  cent. 

The  nitrate,  precipitated  as  before,  crystallised  from  boiling  water 
in  vitreous  prisms  changing  in  appearance  at  145°,  and  melting  with 
frothing  and  green  coloration  at  154^  : 

0-2595  required  187  c.c.  iVyiO  barium  chloride;  8=11*5. 
CioHijONjS.HNOj  requires  8  =  1118  per  cent. 

A  crystalline  picrate  melting  at  160°  was  obtained  from  the  mother 
liquor  of  the  nitrate ;  phenylethylcarbamylthiourea  (from  the  corre- 
si>onding  thiocarbimide  and  ammonia)  when  treated  in  alcoholic 
solution  with  picric  acid  gives  no  picrate. 
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Phenylbenzylcarhamic  Chloride  and  Thiourea. 

The  hydrochloride,  being  somewhat  impure,  was  dissolved  in  water 
and  precipitated  as  nitrate,  which  crystallised  from  boiling  water  in 
long,  stout  needles  changing  colour  at  145°  and  effervescing  at  154°  : 

0-348  gave  0-235  BaSO^;  S  =  9-3. 

Ci5Hi50N3S,HN03  requires  S  =  9-19  per  cent. 

A  crystalline  picrate  was  obtained  melting  at  161° ;  on  analysis  : 

0-2185  gave  30-8  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  17°  and  773  mm.     N  =  16-64. 
CgiHjgOgNgS  requires  N  =  16-34  per  cent. 

Benzyl  Chlorocarhonate   and  Phenylthiourea. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  paper 
(p.  123)  to  the  fact  that  alkyl  chlorocarhonate  derivatives  of  certain 
thioureas,  when  treated  with  alkali,  do  not  behave  in  the  same  way  as 
the  corresponding  compounds  obtained  from  aryl  chlorocarbonates.  In 
so  far  as  benzyl  chlorocarhonate,  although  containing  an  aromatic 
group,  is  allied  rather  to  the  former  class,  it  seemed  probable  that  its 
compound  with  phenylthiourea  would  tend  to  pass  readily  into  benzyl- 
i/^-phenylthiourea,  NHPh*C(NH)*S*C7H,^,  and  an  expexnment  was 
made  in  order  to  learn  if  this  would  be  the  case.  As  no  special 
interest  attached  to  the  production  of  the  additive  compound  of  the 
two  substances  named  above,  the  preparation  was  made  under  the 
influence  of  heat,  which  it  was  expected  would  decompose  the  additive 
compound  as  fast  as  formed,  with  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide,  but 
not  of  hydrogen  chloride  ;  in  effect,  this  proved  to  be  the  case. 

When  phenylthiourea  was  heated  on  the  water-bath  Avith  a  slight 
excess  of  benzylchlorocarbonate  in  presence  of  benzene,  carbon  dioxide 
escaped  with  effervescence,  and  an  oil  was  formed,  which  presently 
solidified  ;  the  solid,  after  being  washed,  first  with  benzene  and  then 
with  light  petroleum,  amounted  to  97  per  cent,  of  the  yield  calculated 
from  the  equation 

CSNjHgPh  +  PhCHg-COCl  =  CO^  +  PhNH-C(NH)-S-CH2Pb,HCl. 

3*52  grams  of  the  product,  dissolved  in  500  c.c.  of  water,  were 
treated  with  excess  of  normal  alkali,  the  solid  precipitate  was  then 
separated,  and  the  filtrate  neutralised  with  normal  sulphuric  acid, 
using  phenolphthalcin  as  indicator  ;  10-5  c.c.  of  alkali  were  absorbed  by 
the  combined  hydrochloric  acid,  instead  of  10-9,  as  required  by  the 
above  forumhi. 

The  residual  white  powder,  having  an  odour  of  benzyl  mercaptan, 
crystallised  from  light  petroleum  in  brilliant,  pearly  leaves,  molting 
at  80°,  which  were  insoluble  iu  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  pr  in 
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hydrochloi'ic  acid  ;  this  solution  gave  a  crystalline  picrtUe  and  a  white 
mercurichlonde.  The  alcoholic  solution  was  not  affected  by  silver 
nitrate,  but  the  mixture,  when  treated  with  ammonia  and  warmed, 
gave  a  yellow,  flocculent  precipitate,  and  the  solution  in  alcoholic  potAsh, 
when  heated  with  a  lead  salt,  was  not  blackened,  but  yielded  instead  a 
bright  yellow  precipitate.  The  substance  was  obviously  Werner's 
i/r-base,  obtained  by  him  from  phenylthiourea  and  benzyl  chloride 
(Trans.,  1890,  67,  295);  for  this  he  gives  the  melting  point  81—82", 
whilst  our  compound,  once  reerys'tallisod,  melted  at  80°. 

With  thiourei  and  beuzyl  chlorocarbonate  similar  results  were 
obtaiiiod,  and  eventually  Werner's  thiourea  base, 

NH,-qNH)SCHjPh, 
{loc.  cit.)  was  isolated. 

Summary  and  Coticlwnon. 

In  the  following  summary  of  the  principal  observations  deseribed 
or  referred  to  above,  the  statements  have  occasionally  been  put  in 
somewhat  general  terms,  althouf^h  the  number  of  cjixes  tested  ihht 
have  been  few. 

(i)  Acetyl  chloride  or  benzoyl  chloride  combmea  lu  molecular  pro- 
portion with  thiourea  to  form  the  hydroc-hlorida  of  a  ''  base  "  or 
i/'-thiourea,  in  which  the  acyl  group  is  joined  to  the  rest  of  the 
molecule  through  the  sulphur  atom,  as  shown  by  the  typical  formula 
NHj-C(NH)-S-C0-CH3. 

By  treatment  of  the  hydrochloride  with  water,  or  by  treatment  of 
its  alcoholic  solution  with  one  equivalent  of  sodium  etboxide,  or  with 
excetrS  of  calcium  carbonate,  thiourea  is  regenerated ;  if,  however, 
tlie  compound  is  meltetl,  it  loses  hydrogen  chloride  only,  the  acyl 
group  migrating  to  the  nitrogen  atom  so  as  to  produce  acetyl-  or 
benzoyl-thioui-ea.  The  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  displaced  by  picric 
acid,  with  formation  of  a  sparingly  soluble  picrate  of  the  base. 

(ii)  Acetyl  chloride  or  benzoyl  chloride  unites  similarly  with  aryl 
mon  ^substituted  thioureas,  the  products  being  quickly  dissociated  by 
water,  as  in  the  preceding  cases  ;  it  is  possible,  nevertheless,  to  obtain 
a  picrate  from  the  hydrochloride.  On  treating  the  hydrochloride  in 
alcoholic  solution  with  excess  of  calcium  carbonate  or  with  one 
equivalent  of  sodium  ethoxide,  the  combined  hydrogen  chloride  is 
eliminated,  but  (although  the  odour  of  thioacetic  acid  becomes  per- 
ceptible) not  with  formation  of  the  corresponding  j/f-base,  for  example, 
ArNll'C'(NH)'S'C0CH3  ;  instead,  the  acyl  radicle  migrates  to  the 
nitrogen  atom  combined  the  aryl  group,  thus  producing  the  isomeric 
aa-disubstituted  thiocarbamide,  for  example,  PhAcN'CS'NHj.  Under 
the  action  of  heat  or  of  dilute  alkali,  or,  it  may  be,  even  by  recrystal- 
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lisatioD,  the  latter  again  changes,  owing  to  further  acyl  migration, 
into  an  a6-disubstituted  thiocarbamide.  When  melted,  the  above 
additive  compounds  lose  hydrogen  chloride,  thereby  changing  directly 
into  afi-disubstituted  thiocarbamides,  AcNH'CS'NHAr. 

(iii)  Acetyl  chloride  or  benzoyl  chloride  unites  additively  with  aryl- 
disubstituted  thiocarbamides ;  the  products  have  not  yet  been  examined 
in  sufficient  detail  to  justify  a  definite  statement  as  to  how  the  acyl 
radicle  is  attached. 

(iv)  Disubstituted  carbamic  chlorides  unite  with  thiourea,  forming 
haloid  salts  of  basic  forms,  XYX'C0*S*C(NH)*NH2 ;  the  nitrates 
and  picrates  of  such  bases  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  Caustic 
alkali  destroys  the  hydrochlorides  without  libera.ting  a  corresponding 
base,  the  group  XYN-CO'  undergoing  ready  hydrolysis  into 
secondary  amine  and  carbon  dioxide. 

(v)  If  benzyl  chlorocarbonate,  PhCHg'O'COCl,  is  warmed  with 
thiourea  or  with  phenylthiourea,  carbon  dioxide  escapes,  and  a  com- 
pound is  formed  such  as  lNrH2'C(NH)"S'CH2Ph,  in  which  the  benzyl 
group  is  attached  to  the  sulphur  atom.  Aliphatic  chlorocarbonates 
behave  similarly. 

(vi)  Organic  acyl  chlorides  do  not  appear  to  be  capable  of  uniting 
with  a  thiourea  or  thiocarbamide  containing  a  distinctly  acid  radicle. 
The  organic  group  of  such  a  chloride,  however,  sometimes  expels  from 
an  acid-substituted  thiocarbamide,  and  replaces,  a  radicle  more  highly 
electronegative  than  itself. 

Chemical  Dkpaktment, 

Queen's  College,  Cork. 


XIV. — Transfo7"mations  of  Highly  Substituted  Nitvo- 
amiyiohenzencs.  II.  a-Trihromo-l-nitroamino- 
henzene. 

By  Alice  Emily  Smith  and  Kennedy  Joseph  PrevitA  Okton. 

In  earlier  f papers  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  806;  1905,  87,  389)  we 
described  certain  reactions  which  are  exhibited  by  s-trichloro-l-nitro- 
aminobenzeno  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  in  acetic  acid  solution. 
It  was  shown  that  within  certain  limits  of  temperature  and  concentra- 
tion of  the  sulphuric  acid,  the  nitroamino  yielded  some  30 — 35  per 
cent,  of  a  « triclilorophenyliminotrichlorobenzoquinono  (lioxacliloro- 
(|iiinoneanil).  It  was  found  j)OK.sibI»>,  in  bringing  about  this  change,  to 
avoid  any  dihplacement  of  chlorine  by  the  nitro-group,  and  consequent 
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formation  of  a  dichloronitroaniline.  In  the  case  of  the  corresponding 
fi-tribromo-1-nitroaminobenzene,  on  the  other  hand,  it  wa.s  observed 
that  there  was  a  far  greater  tendency  for  the  bromine  atom  to  leave 
the  benzene  nucleus,  and  in  preliminary  experiments  such  treatment 
as  that  described  led  mainly  to  the  production  of  2  : 6-dibromo-4-nitro- 
aniline. 

A  number  of  experiments  liave,  however,  led  to  the  discovery  tlmt 
»-tribromonitroaminobenzene  will  under  narrowly-defined  conditions 
yield  phenyliminobenzoquinones  analogous  to  those  obtained  from  «-tri- 
chloronitroaminobenzene.  This  change  is  effected  by  solutions  of  sul- 
phuric acid  in  acetic  acid  containing  a  certain  small  percentage  of  water. 
The  concentration  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  has  been  found  most 
suitable,  is  06  of  sulphuric  acid  to  1  of  acetic  acid ;  with  such  a 
solution  the  reaction  is  brought  to  completion  in  one  to  two  hours ; 
higher  concentrations  of  acid  hasten  the  decomposition,  but  then 
the  dibromonitroaniline  is  the  main  product.  At  lower  concentrations 
the  decomposition  is  so  slow  that  secondary  reactions  greatly  decrease 
the  yield  of  the  quiuoneanil.  Using  the  most  favourable  concentra- 
tions of  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  only  possible  to  obtain  the  quinoneanils 
if  the  temperature  is  kept  as  low  as  possible,  that  is,  at  the  freezing 
point  of  the  solution ;  at  higher  temperatures,  the  formation  of  nitro- 
aniline  again  predominates.  Addition  of  small  quantities  of  water  to 
the  reacting  mixture  decreases  the  rate  of  the  decomposition,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  theie  is  a  falling  off  in  the  formation  of  the  nitro- 
auiline.  About  4  per  cent,  of  water  is  the  most  favoui*abIe  concen- 
tration for  the  formation  of  the  quinoneanil. 

Although  it  is  possible  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  dibromo- 
nitroaniline, the  elimination  of  a  certain  proportion  of  bromine  could 
not  be  avoided.  As  a  result,  a  mixture  of  quinoneanils  is  obtained, 
in  which  the  s-tribromophenyliminodibromobenzoquinone  largely  pre- 
dominates over  the  s-tribromophenyliminotribromobenzoquinone. 

This  elimination  of  bromine  and  consequent  formation  of  penta- 
bromoquinoneanil  is  of  considerable  interest  and  throws  some  light  on 
the  mechanism  of  the  formation  of  the  quinoneanil  from  the  nitro- 
amine.     The  conversion  of  s-trichloronitroaminobenzene  into  a  s-tri- 

Cl  CI  CI 


chlorophenyliminotrichlorobenzoquinone,      Cl<['       ^•NI< 

CI       cT' 

C1_C1 
•NI<^       /'O,    necessitates   the   transference   of   a   chlorine 

""ci 

atom  from  one  carbon  atom  to  the  neighbouring  carbon  atom  in  the 
benzene   ring.     The  like  holds  for  the  formation  of   a   hexabromo- 
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quinoneanil  fi'om  the  tribromonitroaminobenzene.  But  in  the  trans- 
formation of  the  bromo-compound,  although  the  bromine  is  set  free 
from  its  original  point  of  attachment,  only  a  certain  proportion,  and 
that  the  smaller,  re-enters  the  benzene  nucleus.  In  the  case  of  the 
trichloronitroamine,  a  complete  re-entrance  of  the  chlorine  may  take 
place ;  nevertheless,  since  at  higher  temperatures  the  presence  of 
chlorine  in  small  quantity  can  be  detected  among  the  products  of  the 
reaction,  the  difference  between  the  tribromo-  and  trichloro-nitro- 
amines  is  rather  one  of  degree. 

The  other  characters  of  the  decomposition  of  the  tribromonitro- 
aminobenzene generally  resemble  those  of  the  trichloro-compound  {loc. 
cit.);  the  quinoneanil  represents  some  30 — 35  per  cent,  of  the  nitro- 
amine,  and  an  equivalent  amount  of  ammonia  is  produced.  The 
remainder  of  the  nitroamine  is  represented  by  s-tribromobenzene- 
diazonium  salts.  The  proportion  of  penta-  and  hexa-bromoquinone- 
anil  appears  to  vary  considerably  in  different  experiments,  but  the 
latter  never  exceeds  a  small  percentage  of  the  solid  product  of  the 
reaction. 

The  constitution  of  the  pentabromoquinoneanil  partly  follows 
from  the  cleavage  with  sulphuric  acid,  when  it  yields  s-tribromo- 
aniline  and  2  :  6-dibromobenzoquinone.     It  is  accordingly  represented 

J5r  Br 

by  one  of  the  formula; :  Br<^       ^'NI 

^r 
^r 

Br^     \-N: 

"Br 

The  halogen  derivatives  of  4-hydroxydiphenylamine  are,  with  the 
exception  of  a  tetrachlorohydroxydiphenylamine  (prepared  indirectly 
by  Jacobson,  Chem.  Centr.,  1898,  ii,  36),  unknown.  Notwithstanding 
that  hydroxydiphenylamine  itself  is  prepared  very  easily  by  Calm's 
method  from  aniline  and  quinol,  there  is  no  record  of  attempts  at 
chlorination  and  bromination.  We  hoped  to  obtain  the  bromohydroxy- 
diphenylamines,  which  are  produced  from  the  nitroamine,  by  direct 
bromination ;  to  that  end  many  experiments  have  been  made,  but  it 
has  been  found  that  the  bromination  is  no  simple  matter ;  such  results 
as  have  l)eon  achieved  will  be  shortly  recorded. 

The  study  of  the  transformations  of  tlie  nitroamines  is  being  con-> 
iinued. 
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Experimental. 
Decomposition  of  s-THbroinonttroamtnohenzene. 

The  products  of  the  decompositiou  of  A-tribromonitroaminobenzene 
(which  was  prepared  by  the  method  previously  recorded,  Trans.,  1902, 
81,  808)  in  acetic  acid  solution  by  sulphuric  acid  are  very  dependent 
on  the  conditions,  namely,  temperature,  and  the  amounts  of  water  and 
sulphuric  acid  present. 

Generally  speaking,  the  higher  the  temperature,  and  the  larger  the 
amount  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  larger  is  the  projKirtion  of  2  :  6-dibromo- 
nitroaniline  produced,  and  consequently  of  bromine  eliminated.  When 
the  proportion  (by  weight)  of  the  sulphuric  acid  to  the  acetic  acid  is 
above  1:1,  the  aniline  is  the  main  product;  with  lower  proportions  of 
sulphuric  acid,  but  at  slightly  elevated  temperatures,  20"^  to  30°,  a 
similar  result  follows. 

The  2  :  6-dihroino-i-mlro(miline  was  obtained  in  characteristic  yellow 
crystals  melting  at  203°,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

01 654  gave  02092  AgBr.     Br  =  53-85. 

C^H^OoK^Br^  requires  Br- 5404  per  cent. 

As  the  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  is  decreased  to  0*6  :  1,  and  rising 
of  the  temperature  above  freezing  point  of  the  solution  prevented,  the 
rate  of  the  decomposition  becomes  slower ;  at  the  same  time  the  yield 
of  the  nitroaniline  decreases,  and,  with  the  concentration  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid  just  mentioueil,  is  very  small,  a  red  substance  (a  mixture  of 
bromoquinoneanila)  being  now  the  main  solid  product.  Further  lower- 
ing of  the  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  is  followed  by  such  a  decrease 
in  the  speed  of  the  decomposition,  that  the  nitroamine  only  disappears 
entirely  after  many  hours'  standing. 

The  effect  of  addition  of  water  to  the  mixture  is  mainly  to  decrease 
the  rate  of  the  decomposition,  but  at  the  same  time  with  a  given  con- 
centration of  sulphuric  acid  the  production  of  dibromonitroaniline  is 
less.  A  mixture  of  30  grams  of  acetic  acid  and  18  grams  of  sulphuric 
acid,  in  which  1  gram  of  nitroamine  was  dissolved,  contained  no 
nitroamine  after  forty  minutes,  when  so  much  water  was  present  as  to 
produce  a  2  per  cent,  solution.  If,  however,  the  concentration  of  the 
water  was  4  per  cent.,  the  time  lequired  for  complete  decomposition 
was  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  In  the  latter  case,  only  a  trace  of 
dibromonitroaniline  was  formed,  whilst  in  the  solution  containing  2  per 
cent,  of  water  some  5  per  cent,  of  the  nitroamine  is  converted  into  the 
nitroaniline. 

Preparation  of  the  Red  Solid  [Mixture  of  Bromoquinoneanils). — In 
order  to  prepare  the  mixture  of  bromoquinoneanils  as  free  from  di- 
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bromonitroaniline  as  possible,  the  following  procedure  was  finally 
adopted. 

A  solution  of  50  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (95  per  cent.)  in 
50  c.c.  acetic  acid  was  slowly  added  to  a  solution  of  5  grams  of  the 
nitroamine  in  100  c.c.  of  acetic  acid,  the  liquid  being  well  stirred  and 
cooled  until  a  slight  separation  of  the  solid  solvent  occurred.  The  first 
addition  of  the  sulphuric  acid  led  to  the  development  of  a  bluish-green 
colour,  which  finally  changed  to  a  deep  olive-green.  The  liberation  of 
bromine  during  the  addition  was  very  obvious.  The  mixture  was 
allowed  to  stand,  generally  for  about  one  hour,  and  then  poured  on  to 
ice,  when  a  red  solid  separated  ;  this  was  collected  and  washed  free 
from  acid  with  water.  Any  unchanged  nitroarhine  was  removed  by 
digestion  with  cold  aqueous  sodium  carbonate  ;  the  red  solid  was  then 
dried  over  sulphuric  acid  in  an  evacuated  desiccator. 

Examination  of  the  Filtrate  from  the  lied  Solid. — The  acid  filtrate 
was  of  a  yellow  colour  and  had  a  strong  odour  of  bromine.  The  esti- 
mation of  the  amount  of  bromine  showed  that  some  26  per  cent,  of 
one  atomic  preparation  of  the  bromine  in  the  nitroamine  had  been 
eliminated. 

The  presence  of  s-tribromobenzenediazonium  salt  in  the  filtrate  could 
be  demonstrated  by  coupling,  but  was  most  clearly  shown  by  conversion 
of  the  diazo-compound  into  s-tribromobenzene.  To  this  end,  an  aliquot 
part  of  the  filtrate  was  heated  with  one-third  of  its  volume  of  alcohol. 
On  cooling,  s-tribromobenzene  crystallised  in  long  needles  melting  at 
119—120°. 

Separation  of  tJie  Bromoquinoneanila. — Although  it  is  not  difficult  to 
obtain  the  pure  pentabromoquinoncanil,  albeit  with  considerable  loss, 
from  the  red  solid,  the  separation  of  both  the  penta-  and  hexa-bromo- 
quinoneanils  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  llepeated  crystallisation 
from  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  or  light  petroleum,  finally  yielded  a  small 
quantity  of  the  pentabromo-derivativo  of  the  correct  melting  point, 
171°.  The  mother  liquors  deposited  a  substance,  melting  indefinitely 
between  135°  and  150°,  which  could  not  be  further  dealt  with  by  simple 
crystallisation. 

The  following  method  of  treating  the  rod  nolid  has  proved  the  most 
succeRsful.  The  solid  was  extracted  four  or  five  times  with  small 
quantities  of  boiling  light  petroleum  (b.  p.  95").  The  molting  point  of 
the  undissolved  residue  'gradually  rose  from  135 — 140",  the  original 
melting  point,  to  IGO''.  This  residue  was  then  dissolved  in  a  mixture 
of  equal  volumes  of  benzene  and  petroleum,  from  which  solution 
the   pentabromoquinoneanil     separated    in   the    puro   state,  melting 

at  nv. 

2:4:  Q-TribromophenyUminodihromohenxoquino'M  {Pentahromo- 
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Br  Br 


quinoneanil),  Br<(^      J)'NI<^      y'.O  (t),  crystallises  in  very  dark  red 

needles  with  a  bronze  lustre ;  these  needles  are  sometimes  aggregated 
in  stellate  clusters,  at  other  times  they  develop  into  well-formed  prisms. 
It  is  readily  soluble  in  chloroform,  acetone,  or  benzene,  and  very 
sparingly  so  in  acetic  acid,  alcohol,  or  petroleum.  It  is  best  ci-ystal- 
lised  from  petroleum  (b.  p.  120°)  or  from  a  mixture  of  benzene  and 
petroleum.     On  analysis : 

0-1509  gave  01390  CO2  and  0-0150  H..(J.     L    UO  li: ;  H  =  l-10t. 

0-2107     „     0-3442  AgBr.     Br-69-35'. 

0-3096     „     6-8  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  8-8°  and  748  mm.    N  =  2-625. 
CjgH^ONBrg   requires   0  =  2492;  H  =  0-7;  N  =  2-43;  Br  =  6918  per 
cent. 

Pentabromoquinoneanil  can  l>e  hydrolysed  by  dissolving  in  excess  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  or  by  boiling  with  a  30  per  cent,  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid  in  acetic  acid.  In  the  latter  ca^e,  a  few  minutes* 
boiling  is  necessary.  On  cautious  addition  of  water,  s-tribromo- 
aniline  separates  in  a  nearly  'pure  condition  ;  the  2  :  6-dibromobenzo- 
quinone  can  be  extracted  from  the  diluted  mother  liquor  by  means  of 
chloroform  or  ether,  and  purified  by  crystallisation  from  dilute 
alcohol;  it  crystallised  in  golden-yellow  plates  melting  at  122°, 
and  did  not  lower  the  melting  point  of  a  specimen  of  2  : 6-dibromo- 
quinone. 

2:4:  Q-Tribromophen7/l-2' :  ^'  -dihromoi-hydroxyphenylamirte^ 
Bt  Br 

Br<^    "^-NH'/^^^-OH  (t). 

Br  Br 

— To  a  solution  of  the  pure  pentabromoquinoneanil  (m.  p.  171°)  in 
acetone  an  equal  weight  of  zinc  dust  was  added,  and  glacial  acetic  acid 
was  dropped  in  until  the  solution  became  colourless.  After  filtering, 
water  was  added,  when  a  white  solid,  melting  at  154°,  separated ; 
from  its  hot  solution  in  petroleum  it  crystallised  in  clusters  of  long, 
silky  needles  melting  at  155 — 156^  : 

01931  gave  0-3130  AgBr.     Br  =.68-96. 

CijH^ONBrg  requires  Br  =  68-94  per  cent. 

The  pentabromohydroxydiphenylamine  is  readily  soluble  in  chloro- 
form, benzene,  or  alcohol,  and  moderately  so  in  glacial  acetic  acid ;  in 
petroleum  it  is  but  sparingly  soluble.  Dilute  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide 
dissolves  it  freely. 

The   hydroxydiphenylamine   can   be   readily   reconverted   into   the 
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quinoneanil  by  oxidation  with  mercuric  oxide  in  benzene  solution,  or 
by  chromic  acid  in  acetic  acid  sokition. 

2:4:  ^-Tribromophenyliminotrihromohenzoquinone  {Uexabromo- 

quinoneanil)      and      2:4:  ^-TrihromophenyUribromo-i:-hydroxyphenyl- 
Br  ^r 

aviine,  Br<^    ^-NICeHBrgrO  and  Br<^     N-NH-CgHBra'OH.— The 

~Br  ~Br 

hexabromoquinoneanil  was  contained  in  the  petroleum  extracts  of  the 
original  red  solid.  On  recrystallising  the  material,  which  was  ob- 
tained on  evaporating  this  solution  from  petroleum,  a  substance  was 
obtained  melting  at  143 — 144°.  Further  recrystallisation  failed  to 
change  the  melting  point.  Analysis  showed  that  it  was  a  mixture  of 
the  penta-  and  hexa-bromoquinoneanils ;  thus,  bromine  was  found 
70'61  and  70"74  per  cent,,  whilst  the  pentabromo-derivative  requires 
69*18  and  the  hexabromo- derivative  73'04.  A  separation  was  only 
effected  by  reducing  the  quinoneanils  to  the  corresponding  hydroxy- 
diphenylamines. 

This  reduction  was  carried  out  in  the  manner  above  described,  by 
zinc  dust  in  acetone  solution.  The  hydroxydiphenylamincs  were  pre- 
cipitated by  water  from  the  acetone  solution,  and  then  extracted  with 
small  quantities  of  hot  alcohol.  A  residue  was  left  which  melted  at 
195°;  recrystallisation  from  chloroform  or  glacial  acetic  acid  raised  the 
melting  point  to  207°.  Analysis  showed  that  this  was  the  pure 
hexabromohydroxydiphenylamine : 

0184  gave  0-1491  CO.^  and  00163  HgO.     C  =  22-l;  H  =  098. 

01 935  gave  03304  AgBr.     Br  =  72-66. 
CigHjONBro  requires  C  =  21-86;  H  =  0-77;  Br=  72-82  per  cent. 

This  hexabromohydroxydiphenylamine  is  sparingly  soluble  in  all 
solvents ;  it  crystallises  extremely  well  from  chloroform  in  long,  white, 
silky  needles,  and  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  prisms.  It  dissolves 
freely  in  dilute  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide. 

The  alcoholic  extracts  of  the  mixture  of  hydroxydiphenylamincs 
yielded  on  evaporation  a  somewhat  impure  pentabromohydroxy- 
diphenylamine ;  it  was  oxidised  to  the  corresponding  quinoneanil 
which,  after  one  recrystallisation  from  petroleum,  melted  at  171°,  the 
niolting  point  of  the  pontabronioquinoneauil. 

Hexabromoquinoneanil. — The  lioxabromohydroxydiphenylamine  was 
converted  into  the  corresponding  quinoneanil  in  the  following 
manner.  0-75  gram  of  the  hydroxy-corapound  was  suspended  in 
25  CO.  of  pure  betizono  and  a  slight  excess  of  yellow  mercuric  oxide 
added.  On  warming  the  mixture,  the  hydroxydiphonylamine  slowly 
dissolved.  For  complete  oxidation  several  hours  warming  is  required. 
On  the  other  hand  iL  is  inudvisablo  to  uho  excess  of  mercuric  oxide,  as 
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other  changes  are  thereby  induced.     After  filtering  the  solution,  the 
quinoneanil  is  obtained  in  deep  red,  sLx-sided  prisms  on  evaporation. 

This  oxidation  can  also  be  conveniently  carried  out  with  chromic  acid 
in  acetic  acid  solution.  Ov^ing  to  the  insolubility  of  the  hydroxy- 
diphenylamine  a  large  volume  of  solvent  must  be  used.  A  slight 
excess  of  chromic  acid  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  is  added  to  the 
solution  of  the  hydroxydiphenylamine,  the  temperature  being 
maintained  at  20 — 30*^ ;  a  higher  temperature  is  to  be  avoided.  Oa 
adding  water,  the  quinoneanil  crystallises  in  scarlet  needles. 

Hexabromoquinoueanil  is  more  readily  soluble  in  all  solvents  than 
the  pentabromo-derivative.  It  crystallises  in  prisms  when  its  solution 
in  cold  benzene  is  slowly  evaporated,  and  in  small  aggregates  of 
needles  from  its  solution  in  hot  petroleum.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
latter  crystals  are  pale  red,  whilst  the  prisms  are  a  deep  port- wine 
colour.     The  compound  melts  at  134 — 135^  : 

015  gave  0256  AgBr.     Br  =  72-61. 

Cj2H30NBr^  requires  Br  «»  73-04  per  cent. 

The  authors  wish  to  take  •  this  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
thanks  to  the  British  Association  and  to  the  Chemical  Society  for 
grants  which  have  partly  defrayed  the  cost  of  this  research. 

University  CoLLKoit  of  Nokth  Wales, 
Banuuk. 


XV. — The  Affinity  Constants  of  Aminocarhoxylic  and 
Aminosxdphonic  Acids  as  detemwied  hy  the  aid  of 
Methyl-orange. 

By  Victor  Herbert  Veley, 

Introductory. 

In  a  former  paper  {Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.,  1906,  57,  147)  on  the  above 
subject  it  was  established  that  the  affinity  factors  of  organic  acids 
experimentally  found  by  a  tintometer  method  were  in  complete 
accordance  with  those  deduced  by  Ostwald  and  his  co-workers  by  the 
electric  conductivity  method,  in  accordance  with  the  well-known 
general  equation  : 

<i>{k)  =  a^i{l-a)V         a  =  ,./Xoo  (1) 

The  acids  formerly  investigated,  namely  the  carboxylic,  and  certain 
VOL.  XCI.  M 
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hydroxy-,  nitro-,  and  chloro  derivatives  of  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic 
Beiies,  conformed  to  two  general  types,  expressible  by  the  equations  : 

I  jy  =  ^  (ia) 

(  y  —  kx  —  h  (ii) 

II.     logy  =  logi  +  cc  loga  (ii) 

namely  those  of  straight  lines  and  logarithmic  curves. 

In  the  above  equations  y  is  the  variable  height  of  a  column  of  a 
methyl-orange  solution,  x  unit  masses  or  volumes  of  acids  added  to  a 
fixed  similar  column  of  the  same  methyl-orange  solution,  k  the  afiinity 
factor.  The  constant  h  in  equation  (i6)  depends  on  the  conditions  of  each 
set  of  observations,  and  the  constant  x  in  equation  (ii)  is  the  number  of 
unit  masses  of  acid  added  less  one.  In  the  present  communication  this 
simple  line  of  investigation  is  extended  more  particularly  to  the 
aminocarboxylic  acids,  generally  regarded  as  true  amphoteric  electro- 
lytes, and  the  aminosulphonic  acids,  a  class  of  substances  somewhat 
neglected  from  the  physico-chemical  standpoint,  although  herein  of 
more  importance,  as  the  indicator  methyl-orange  belongs  to  them. 

Method  of  Experiment. — This  was  precisely  similar  to  that  previously 
described,  and  consisted  in  adding  successive  portions  of  0"1  c.c.  of  the 
several  acid  solutions  to  20  c.c.  of  a  iVY40,000  methyl-orange  solution 
contained  in  one  tube  of  a  tintometer,  and  varying  the  height  of  a 
column  of  the  same  solution  contained  in  the  other  tube  of  the  tinto- 
meter until  the  colour  tints  were  equally  matched.  Improvements  in 
the  method  of  working  might  doubtless  have  been  introduced,  but  as 
the  investigation  had  been  commenced  somewhat  hurriedly  for  the 
Sixth  International  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry  at  Rome,  it  was 
thought  best  to  continue  the  work  on  the  previous  simple  lines. 
Greater  accuracy  might  have  resulted  from  such  improvements,  such 
as  a  reduction  of  error  from  5  to  3  per  cent,  or  even  less.  However 
that  may  be,  the  results  herein  detailed  conform  in  every  way  to  those 
obtained  in  the  past  work,  and  even  though  the  experimental  error 
may  be  regarded  as  excessive,  yet  it  is  not  greater  than  those  deduced 
from  electric  conductivity  experiments,  wherein  observational  errors  of 
a  first  power  magnitude  become,  by  the  process  of  calculation,  of  a 
Becoud  power  magnitude.  It  will  be  understood  that  if  O'l  c.c.  of  a 
flj/iV-Kolution  of  an  acid  is  added  to  20  c.c.  of  the  standard  methyl- 
orange  solution,  the  concentration  at  the  first  observation  is  xj^^iON, 

200 
and   at   the   nth   observation   is  xf N.     The  reciprocals  of   these 

numbers,  doHignaled  V,  are  oxprossed  in  oquivalont  acidic  and  not  in 
molecular  concentrations. 

tSainjilea  (ff  Acidn. — Some  of  tiui  Kaiiiphis  woro  purt'iiasi'il  from  well- 
knowu  firms  specially  for  the  investigation;  others  were  kindly  supplied 
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from  the  laboratory  collections  of  the  University  of  Oxford  and  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  and  by  individual  friends.  I  have  to  express  my  obli|p^ 
tions  for  kindness  shown,  and  heroin  especially  to  the  Directors  of  the 
Badische  Anilin-  und  Soda-Fabrik,  who  kindly  presented  me  with  a 
collection  of  aniline-  and  naphthyUimine-sulphonic  acids;  my  only 
regret  is  that  some  of  the  acids  were  found,  owing  to  their  sparing 
solubility,  to  be  not  very  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  the  iaveatigation. 

Aminocarhoxylic  Adda — Amphoteric  Eleetrolj/Ua. 

Within  the  last  few  years  especial  attention  has  been  paid  to  this 
class  of  substances;  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  work  of 
Winkelblech  {Zeit.  phy$i1cal.  C/unn.,  1901,  38,  546),  Bredig  {Zeit. 
Elektrochem.,  1899,  6,  34),  and  Walker  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  1904,  73,  165, 
and  1904,74,  271)  on  the  amino-acids  (aliphatic  and  aromatic),  and 
of  Johnson  {Proc.  Hoy.  Soc,  1906,  78,  82  ei  seq.)  and  others  on  the 
methyl  derivatives  of  the  latter.  (The  special  oaae  of  caoodylic  acid, 
classed  with  the  amphoteric  electrolytes,  will  be  riMMJikiiii  aHnmtaly.) 
In  the  above-mentioned  investigations  both  the  aeidte  and  basic  con- 
stants have  been  determined  by  vai-ious  methods ;  in  the  present  werk 
only  the  former  are  studied,  either  as  regards  the  acids  tbemMlvet  or 
their  hydrochlorides. 

Alipfrntic  Aminocarboxylic  Jctrf*.— Aminoaeetic  acid  (glycine),  a 
sample  of  which  was  originally  purchased  from  Kahlbaum  and  re- 
crystallised  subsequently,  gave  no  acid  reaction,  even  with  a  solution  of 
original  concentration  iVyiO  (compare  Imbert  and  Astruc,  Compt.  rend., 
1900,130,  37);  aminopropionic  acid  (alanine),  originally  purohaaed 
from  Schuchardt,  gave  under  the  same  conditions  an  acidity  change  too 
faint  for  aicm-ate  measui-ement ;  hydroxyphenylaminopropionic  acid 
(tyrosine)  also  gave  no  reaction  with  a  concenti-ation  approximately 
iV750,  namely,  at  about  the  limit  of  its  solubility  in  warm  water. 
Thus,  as  regards  their  reaction  with  methyl-orange,  the  acidic  and 
basic  constants  compensate  one  another. 

Ilydrochlondea  of  the  above  Acids.—Aa  preliminary  experiments 
showed  that  these  substances  reacted  with  methyl-orange,  mainly  as 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  aminocarboxylic  acid  only  producing  a  slight 
positive  or  negative  effect  according  to  its  specific  nature,  results  were 
obtained  with  hydrochloric  acid  itself  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

Hydrochloric  Acid.— A  standard  solution,  xV/lO,  of  this  acid  was 
prepared  and  its  value  ascertained  by  standard  alkali ;  this  solution 
was  diluted  to  concentrations  i\7400,  .\/300,  and  .V/200  respectively. 
The  i-esults  obtained  are  given  in  Table  I ;  T  is  the  equivalent  con- 
centrations at  the  first  observation,  x  the  units  of  01  c.c.  added  {V/x 
being  the  corresponding  equivalent  concentrations),  and  y  the  heights 

M  2 
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of  the  variable  tintometer  column  expressed  in  centimetres.  (In 
successive  tables  the  x  column  will  be  omitted  and  taken  to  be  under- 
stood.) 

Table  I. 


r= 

:8X 

10*. 

r=6x 

10*. 

F=ix 

10*. 

X. 

y  (found). 

y  (calc). 

1^ 

y 

(found). 

y  (calc). 

y 

(found). 

(2/  calc). 

1 

o•6^ 

— 

0-91 

— 

l-35\ 
2-85/ 



2 

1-2 

— 

2-4  I 

— 

— 

3 

2-1  f 

— 

4-2j 

— 

5-1 

5-2 

4 

3 -9  J 

— 

8-3 

8-3 

8-4 

8-3 

5 

5-1 

6-1 

10-5 

10-7 

11-4 

11-4 

6 

6-6 

6-6 

12-9 

131 

14-4 

14-5 

7 

8-4 

8-1 

15-6 

15-5 

17-7 

17-6 

8 

10-2 

9-6 

18-0 

17-9 

21-0 

20-7 

9 

11-4 

1]-1 

20-9 

20-3 

24-0 

23-8 

10 

12-9 

12-6 

— 

— 

26-7 

26-9 

11 

14-1 

14-1 

— 

— 

— 



12 

15-3 

15-6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

If  the  results  are  set  out  graphically  it  appears  that  the  first  few 
observations  (as  bracketed)  lie  on  a  logarithmic  curve,  which  does  not 
pass  through  the  origin  of  co-ordinates,  but  has  the  x  axis  as  an 
asymptote  (see  I,  Fig.  1,  for  series  III).  The  remaining  observa- 
tions lie  on  straight  lines  of  general  equation  y~kx-h  (cf.  supra), 
the  constants  of  which  are  for  series  I  A;  =  1*5,  h  =  2'i,  for  series  II 
A;  =  2'4,  6— 1*3,  for  series  III  A;=3'l,  6  =  4*1.  The  constants  k  are 
thus  in  the  ratios  1*5  :  2'4  :  3'1,  whereas  if  referred  to  their  original 
concentrations  and  expressed  in  terms  of  the  first  of  them,  taken  as 
correct  the  ratios  are  1*5  :  2*25  :  3*0.  On  comparing  the  found  values 
of  y  with  those  calculated  from  the  general  equation,  substituting  the 
second  constants,  it  is  evident  that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the 
differences  are  well  within  the  5  per  cent,  admitted  limit. 

In  no  case  was  the  reaction  pushed  to  its  extreme  limit,  as  it  has 
been  found  previously  that  the  red  ion  of  methyl-orange  formed  by 
addition  of  excess  of  miuoral  acid  could  not  be  matched  by  a  variable 
column  of  methyl-orange  solution,  which  contains  only  the  orange  or 
orange-red  ion.  As  regards  the  curved  portion  the  equations  to  the 
logarithmic  curves  are,  so  far  as  they  can  be  determined  by  obser- 
vationn,  few  in  number;  for  series  I  2/  =  (023)2*,  for  series  II 
y  —  (0*625)2*,  for  series  III  y  —  (0-66)2*.  The  curved  portion  corresponds 
to  some  induction  period  ;  it  may  bo  idle  to  .speculate  on  the  matter,  but 
s  po«eiblo  cauHe  is  the  prcKenco  of  auiuiuniacal  compouuds  in  the  water 
UMd  which  set  up  an  opposing  reaction  to  the  methyl-orange.  In  a 
former  paper  {Proc.  Roy.  Hoc,  1901,  69,  87)  attention  has  boon  drawn 
to  the  persistent  retention  of  some  ammoniacal  compound  or  compounds 
in  diMtilled  water,  and  more  roceiilly  Jiurgoss  and  Chapman  (Trans., 
1J)0G,  80,  WW  et  aeq.)  have  found  tho  woU-kuown  induction  period  of 
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hydrogen  and  chlorine  to  be  caused,  inter  alia,  by  the  presence  of 
ammonia  or  more  probably  complex  ammoniacal  compounds,  albumin- 
oses  or  the  like.  However  this  may  be,  since  this  induction  period 
appeared  in  so  many  series  of  observations  herein  recorded,  it  is  prob- 
ably due  to  some  common  cause. 

Glycine   HydrocJdoride. — A   beautiful  crystalline   specimen  of  this 
substance  was  presented  to  me  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Marsh,  F.R.S. ;  some  of 


Fio.  1. 
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Note  as  to  Plates. — The  ordinates  represent  the  heights  in  centimetres  of  the 
variable  methyl -orange  colnmn,  the  abscissae  the  unit  masses,  or  volumes  of  the  acids 
added  ;  the  origin  is  shifted  for  the  Graphs  II  and  III  (Fig.  I),  and  for  II  (Fig. 
II),  for  the  better  comparison  and  to  avoid  overlapping. 

the  crystals  being  of  dimensions  14x8  mm.  Mr.  T.  V.  Barker, 
B.A.,  B.Sc,  of  the  Mineralogical  Department,  Oxford,  was  kind  enough 
to  ascertain  that  the  crystallographic  axes  and  forms  of  the  specimen, 
namely,  orthorhomic,  1  :  1*1108  :  00309  ;  forms,  x  P,  oc  Pg,  «  Px  , 
Poc  ,  ^Poc  ;  P ;  hemihedral ;  cleavage  perfect,  IPiPx  ,  were  identical 
with  those  given  by  Schwabus  in  a  somewhat  obscure  publication 
(Vienna,  1855),  partly  reproduced  in  Jakresher.,  1854,  676. 
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Two  solutions  of  N'/WO  and  N/200  concentration  respectively  were 
made  up,  which  gave  the  results  set  out  in  Table  II. 


Table 

II. 

v= 

:4xl0^. 

r= 

=  3x 

10\ 

y  {found). 

y  (calc). 

y  (found). 

y  (calc. 

0-3) 

— 

l-2j 

2-8/ 

— 

1-2  I 

— 

2-8 

2-6J 

— 

6-3 

6-8 

4-1 

4-0 

10-3 

9-9 

6-3 

6-8 

13-5 

13-5 

9-3 

9-6 

16-8 

17-1 

12-3 

12-4 

19-8 

207 

15-2 

15-2 

— 

— 

18-0 

18-0 

— 

— 

20-4 

20-8 

— 

— 

The  results  obtained  are  similar  to  those  obtained  from  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  first  few  observations  being  upon  a  logarithmic  curve,  the 
remainder  on  a  straight  line  y  =  hx-h  (compare  I,  Fig.  2,  for 
series  I).  The  values  in  the  second  and  fourth  columns  are  calculated 
by  introducing  constants  A;  =  3-6,  6  =  4*5,  and  A  =  2-8,  h  =  7'2.  The 
constants  k  are  in  the  ratio  2 "8  :  3 "6,  whereas  if  referred  to  original 
concentrations  the  ratio  is  2-8:  3*7,  a  diiference  within  experimental 
error.  The  equations  to  the  logarithmic  curves  are  2/  =  (0'3)2'''  and 
y  =  (0-75)2*,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  them. 

Alanine  Uydrocldoride. — This  substance  was  prepared  by  dissolving 
aminopropionic  acid  in  such  a  volume  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  that  the  latter  contained  a  slight  excess  of  that  required  for 
equimolecular  combination.  The  solution  was  spontaneously  evaporated, 
the  crystalline  residue  washed  with  absolute  alcohol,  I'edissolved  in 
water,  and  the  solution  spontaneously  evaporated  over  sulphuric  acid. 
The  crystalline  magma  was  dried  on  a  porous  tile,  and  the  minute 
crystals,  owing  to  their  deliquescent  nature,  dissolved  as  quickly  as 
possible  in  the  required  quantity  of  water. 

Only  one  set  of  experiments  was  conducted  with  this  substance,  as 
unfortunately  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  preparation  of  an 
original  solution  a  hypomycete  had  made  a  considerable  growth 
therein.* 

•  Though  wholly  foreiK"  to  the  jtrosont  iiiquiiy,  yet  it  may  be  worthy  of  mention 
that  these  hydrochlorides  of  the  luniuoiicidn  woro  found,  fron»  sad  cxpcrionco,  to  be 
moNt  convenient  media  for  the  growth  of  such  micro-organibms,  douMlcHs  as  snp- 
jilying  cnrbon,  iiniino-nitrogm,  mid  clilorini! ;  ho  far  rh  I  am  aware  Iho  introductiou 
of  thexe  Hubiitaiicos  in  calturo  media  haa  not  boon  tried, 
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v= 

=  4x 

10^ 

Tabl. 

bhi. 

v= 

=  4x 

10*. 

y  (found). 
0-6^ 
1-8/ 
4-2 
7-5 

y  (calc. 

4-1 

7-4 

. 

y  (found). 
10-8 
141 
17-3 
20-4 

y  (<*al.-. ) 
10-7 
14  0 
17-3 
20-6 

The  figures  in  the  seconc)  column  are  calculated  from  the  etiuation 
i/  =  kx-b,  ^=3-3,  6  =  5-8;  the  results  on  the  curved  portion  can  be 
expressed  by  an  equation  y  =  (0'5)x^. 
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The  behaviour  of  alanine  hydrochloride  is  thus  precisely  similar  to 
glycine  hydrochloride. 

Betaine  J/ydrochloride. — A  sample  of  this  substance  was  pur- 
chased from  the  Aktien-Gesellschaft  fur  Anilin  Fabrikation,  Berlin, 
under  the  name  of  "Acidol,"  being  a  preparation  for  the  internal 
administration  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  couvenient  form  for  certain 
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gastric  complaints.  The  preparation  was  recrystallised  from  cold 
water  by  spontaneous  evaporation  and  its  chlorine  contents  determined 
by  the  Volhard  method  : 

Found,  CI  =  23-09.     Calculated,  CI  =  23-1  per  cent. 

Solutions  of  original  concentration  JV/iOO,  J^/300,  and  JV/^OO,  being 
equimolecular  to  those  of  hydrochloric  acid  (compare  supra),  were  made 
up,  and  gave  the  results  set  out  in  Table  IV. 


Table  IV. 

r=8 

xlO^. 

r=6x 

10*. 

r=4; 

<10*. 

/  (found). 

y  (calc.) 

y  (found). 

2/ (calc). 

y  (ifound). 

y  (calc). 

0-9\ 

— 

0-6\ 

— 

0-6\ 
1-5/ 

— 

— 

1-2J 

— 

— 

2-7 

2-7 

3-0 

2-9 

3  1 

2-8 

4-2 

4-2 

4-9 

4-7 

5-9 

5-8 

5-6 

5-7 

7-2 

7-1 

9-0 

8-8 

7-2 

7-2 

9-0 

9  2 

12-0 

11-8 

8-7 

87 

11-1 

11-3 

14-7 

14-8 

10-2 

10-2 

13-2 

13-4 

17-4 
20-4 

17-8 
20-8 

The  numbers  in  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  columns  are  calculated 
from  the  straight  line  equation,  the  values  of  Jc  being  taken  as 
1-5,  2-1,  and  3,  and  those  of  h  as  1'8, 3-4,  and  6  2  respectively  (compare 
I,  Fig.  1,  for  series  III). 

Tyrosine  Hydrochloride. — This  substance  was  prepared  according  to 
the  directions  of  Erlenmeyer  and  Lipp,  and  obtained  in  tufts  of  hard, 
glistening  prisms.  As  it  was  further  found,  in  accordance  with  the 
observations  of  these  authors,  that  when  excess  of  water  is  added  to 
such  crystals,  tyrosine  separates  out,  leaving  a  small  portion,  if  any,  of 
the  salt  dissolved  in  water,  it  was  not  possible  to  conduct  any  observa- 
tions with  methyl-orange  solution. 

General  Conclusions. — In  the  following  table  the  values  of  h  for 
solutions  of  the  same  equivalent  concentration  are  put  together  for  the 
purpose  of  better  comparison. 

Tablb  V. 

r=8xl0<.  r=6xl0  r=4xl0^.  ^=3x10*. 

Hydrochloric!  ftcifl    1*5  2*4  3"1  — 

Gfyciiio  liydrodiloride...  —  —  2'8  3'8 

Alanine  hydrochloride! ..         —  —  8*3  — 

IJetolne  hydrochloride...        15  21  3  0  — 

Neglecting  the  result  of  alanine  hydrochloride  as  possibly  too  high 
owing  to  the  diflSculty  of  obtaining  this  substance  in  a  state  of  purity, 
the  rostilts  of  the  remaining  hydrochlorides  of  the  amino-acids  are  very 
approximately  equal  to  those  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
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It  would  therefore  appear  that  either  (i)  these  hydrochlorides  are 
hydrolysed  completely,  or  nearly  so,  into  the  amino-acids  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  or  (ii)  the  methyl-orange,  as  a  disturbing  factor,  nearly 
completely  displaces  the  former  from  the  latter. 

The  first  hypothesis  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  in  opposition  to 
the  experimental  evidence  of  Bredig  (loc.  cit.)  and  Walker  {loc.  eit.),  who 
found  such  hydrolysis  to  be  partial  and  not  complete. 

But  the  concentrations  in  the  different  methods  of  inquiry  were 
widely  different ;  the  most  dilute  solution  used  by  the  above  observers 
equals  T-  1024  (approximately  10^),  whereas  the  most  concentrated 
solution  in  my  experiments  equals  K— 3x  10*,  or  thirty  times  more 
dilute.  Thus  the  discrepancy  may  only  be  apparent  and  not  real ; 
further  electric  conductivity  measurements  with  such  dilute  solutiona 
could  only  solve  the  question. 

The  second  hypothesis  would  involve  the  complete  displacement  of 
an  aminosulphonic  by  an  aminocarboxylic  acid,  although  all  results 
show  that  the  former  are  more  acidic  and  not  more  basic  than  the 
latter. 

Aapartic  Acid. — A  sample  of  this  acid  was  purchased  from  Kahlbaum 
and  purified  by  recrystallisation. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  : 


Table  VI. 

r=  i  X 10*. 

r=3xio*. 

r=2xio*. 

0-3  ^ 

0-6^ 

1-5) 

0-6    [ 

1-21^ 

30/ 

105J 

2-4  J 

61 

2-25 

4-2 

7-8 

8-9 

6-3 

111 

5-65 

81 

147 

L 


The  above  results,  though  few  in  number  as  the  reaction  is  soon 
complete,  are  similar  in  type  to  those  of  hydrochloric  acid,  in  that  the 
first  few  observations  are  in  accordance  with  the  logarithmic  expression 
^ogy  =  k  +  x\oga,  the  remainder  with  the  straight  line  expression 
y  =  kx-h,  the  values  for  k  being  1*6,  20,  and  31  respectively. 

It  appears  remarkable  that,  firstly,  aspartic  acid,  an  amino- 
carboxylic acid,  should  behave  as  a  strong  mineral  acid,  and  secondly, 
though  the  values  of  the  initial  period  are  less  than  those  of  succinic 
acid  for  the  same  concentration,  yet  in  the  corresponding  straight  line 
periods  the  value  ^  =  1  "7  of  the  former  should  be  approximately  three 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  latter,  A;  =  0'6. 

Aspartic  acid  has  been  studied  by  P.  Walden  {Zeit.  physikal.  Chem., 
1891,  8,  481)  by  the  electric  conductivity  method,  who  found  that  as 
the  values  of  V  were  increased  in  geometrical  proportion,  the  values  of 
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k,  instead  of  being  constant,  increased  approximately  in  arithmetical 
proportion,  and  also  that  the  value  of  k  for  solutions  of  the  same  con- 
centration were  greater  than  those  of  succinic  acid.  This  author 
obtained  the  following  results. 


K. 

K=kxlO\ 

Differences. 

32 

0-0067 

— 

64 

0-0079 

12 

128 

0-0094 

15 

256 

0-0109 

15 

512 

0-0122 

13 

1024 

0-0137 

15 

The  above  results  are  expressible  by  a  general  formula,  k  =  a  +  b\ogV, 
or  actually  /fc  =  0-0067  + (0-0014/log2)  logT. 

Although  it   seems   hardly  possible   to  accept   the   hypothesis  of 

Walden  that    this  result   is  conditioned    by   the   formation    of    an 

NH 
inner   anhydride,    OOgH'CHg'CH-c^  i  ^  ,    as    this    would,    from    the 

analogy  of  betaines,  increase  the  basic  function ;  although  also  the 
abnormality  of  this  acid  might  be  due  to  the  presence  of  an 
asymmetrical  carbon  atom  associated  with  groupings  which  could  not 
compensate  one  another,  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  special  interest  that  the 
results  obtained  by  the  methyl-orange  tintometer  method  proceed 
on  parallel  lines  to  those  obtained  by  the  electric  conductivity 
telephone  method, 

Cacodylic  Acid,  (CH3)2AsO(OH). — This  acid  is  here  introduced  as 
intermediate  as  regards  its  acidic  function  between  the  amino- 
carboxylic  acids  of  the  aliphatic  and  those  of  the  aromatic  series. 

During  the  past  few  years  considerable  discussion  has  taken  place 
as  to  whether  this  acid  can  be  truly  classed  among  amphoteric 
electrolytes;  the  literature  has  been  collated  by  Johnson  (Ber,,  1903, 
37,  3625).  It  was  shown  by  Imbert  {Compt.  rend.,  1899,  129,  1244) 
that  this  acid  is  neutral  towards  alkalis  with  methyl-orange  as  an 
indicator,  but  it  behaves  as  a  monobasic  acid  with  phenolphthalein  ag 
indicator,  an  observation  confirmed  by  Zawidski  {Ber.,  1904,  36, 
3325).  On  the  other  hand,  the  values  of  k  by  the  electric  conductivity 
method  obtained  by  different  observers,  although  not  concordant  among 
themMlven,  nor  6ven  concordant  with  the  same  observer  for  different 
ooooentrations,  yet  so  far  agree  in  showing  that  the  value  is  of  an 
order  correHponding  to  that  of  a  true  amphoterio  electrolyte ;  this 
reflulfc  ig  algo  conflrme<l  by  independent  observations  by  the  hydrolysis 
method. 

It  Hoemod,  thoroforo,  of  interest  to  study  the  behaviour  of  this 
ooid  by  the  mcthyl-orango  method  notwithstanding  the  above  state- 
ment of  Imliert,  who,  apparently,  used  the  indicator  according  to  the 
usual  practice  of  volumetiio  aualygis. 
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As  the  sample,  purchased  from  Kahlbaum,  was  in  the  form  of  well- 
developed  crystals,  it  was  considered  unnecessary  to  purify  it  further. 

The  following  series  of  observations  were  made,  of  which  two  were 
conducted  at  one  time  with  solutions  from  one  stock,  and  the  third 
after  the  interval  of  some  weeks  from  another  stock. 


Table   VII. 

r=2xio'. 

r= 

=  lxlO». 

y= 

=  5xlO». 

0-75 

1-5 

3 

1-5 

8-a 

0 

2-25 

4-8 

91 

8-0 

8-3 

119 

876 

7-5 

— 

4-5 

— 

— 

It  will  be  readily  apparent  that  the  results  are  all  in  accordance 
with  the  straight  line  formula  ykx,  the  values  of  k  being  3,  1*55, 
and  0  75  re.'spectively,  namely,  in  the  same  ratio  as  their  concentra- 
tions 4:2  : 1,  and  also  by  this  method  of  experiment  caoodylic  acid  has 
a  higher  acidity  value  than  the  aminocarboxylic  acids  of  the  aliphatic 
series,  which  gave  no  appreciable  reaction  with  dilution  f  =  2xlO', 
but  a  lower  value  than  the  corresponding  acids  of  the  aromatic  series 
(see  below).  Cacodylic  acid  would  therefore  be  rightly  classed  among 
true  amphoteric  electrolytes. 

Aminocarhoxylic  Actd$  (Aromatic). 

Aminobenzoic  Acidi. — As  regards  the  reactions  of  these  aaida  vnih 
methyl-orange,  Imbert  and  Astrue  (loe.  eit.)  observed  that  the  1  :  2- 
and  1  :  3-acids  are  scarcely  neutral,  but  the  1  :  4-acid  is  sensibly  acid. 

All  three  isomerides  were  investigated ;  two  of  them  the  1  : 3-  and 
1  :  4-acids  were  laboratory  preparations,  the  third  or  1  : 2'acid  wa« 
purchased  from  Kahlbaum ;  all  were  purified  by  recrystallisation. 

It  was  found  thatthese  acids  differed  from  the  aminoacetie  acids  in 
possessing  a  distinct  acid  function,  although  the  reaction  soon  eame  to 
an  end.     The  following  results  were  obtained  : 


Acid. 
1  :2 

1  :8 

1  :4 


Table 

VIII. 

r=ixio*. 

V: 

=  2x10^ 

J'=4xlO'. 

3  1 

1-65 

0-85 

6  •2 

8-30 

1-7 

— 

— 

2&3 

3-6 

1-8 

0  9 

7-2 

3-6 

1-8 

— 

5-4 

2-7 

— 

2-2 

V2 

— 

4-6 

2-4 

— . 

8-5 

8-6 
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The  above  results,  thougli  few  in  number  on  account  of  the  nature 
of  the  case,  are  all  in  accordance  with  the  straight  line  formula 
y  =  kx,  the  values  being  the  highest  for  the  1  :  4-  and  lowest  for  the 
1  :  2-acid, 

The  results  are  in  general  accordance,  not  only  with  the  qualitative 
observations  of  Imbert  and  Astruc,  but  also  with  the  conductivity 
measurements  of  Ostwald  and  Winkelblech,  which  have  recently  been 
discussed  by  Walker  in  connexion  with  his  theory  of  amphoteric 
electrolytes.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  conductivity 
results  of  Winkelblech  as  set  forth  by  Walker,  and  my  results  at  the 
greatest  dilutions  only  in  each  case  : 


Table  IX. 

Winkelblech. 

Veley. 

Acid. 

Ko  X  10^  (V=102i). 

K(V=ixW) 

1  :2 

0-96 

0-85 

1  :  3 

1-07 

0-90 

1  :4 

1-17 

1-2 

The  magnitudes  are  of  a  precisely  similar  order,  the  variations  from 
a  strict  arithmetical  ratio  being  such  as  might  be  expected  by  the 
application  of  methods  so  widely  different. 

Oxanilic  Acid. — This  acid  may  conveniently  be  considered  here ;  the 
sample  used  was  a  laboratory  preparation,  which  was  purified  by  re- 
crystallisation.  The  following  results  were  obtained,  and  in  the  table 
the  top  figures  in  the  third  and  fourth  columns  follow  on  from  the 
bottom  figure  in  the  first  and  second  columns  respectively: 

Table  X.     F=4xl0<. 

III.  IV. 


I. 

II. 

ound. 

Calc. 

1-6 

1-5 

2-9 

8  0 

4-6 

4-6 

6  0 

6  0 

7-4 

7-5 

90 

9  0 

Found. 

Calc 

10-8 

10-5 

12-8 

12-0 

18-8 

18-5 

16-6 

160 

177 

16-5 

19-8 

18-0 

The  values  given  in  the  second  and  fourth  column  are  calculated 
from  the  straight  line  formula  y=^kx  (A;=1'6);  it  will  be  observed 
that  although  at  first  the  difference  y'  -y  i&  constant,  namely,  1*5,  yet 
towards  the  end  there  is  a  marked  tendency  for  this  difference  to 
increase.  Its  behaviour  is  quite  analogous  to  that  of  other  acids, 
which  likewise  show  an  increase  of  electric  conductivity  factor  {K^)k 
with  increase  of  dilution. 

Saccfiarin  {Benzoicsulphinimide). — Although   this  substance  is  not 
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strictly  an  acid,  but  an  imide,  yet  as  it  has  been  shown  that  it 
resembles  acids  in  accelerating  the  decomposition  of  ammonium  nitrite 
(Trans.,  1903,  83,  747),  being  probably  converted  into  the  corresponding 
acid,  SOgH-CfiH^'CO-NHj,  on  hydrolysis  (a  reaction  which  takes  place 
on  the  digestive  tract),  it  was  thought  worthy  of  interest  to  study  its 
behaviour  as  containing  a  sulphonic  and  carboxylic  grouping. 

The  sample,  originally   purchased   from   Merck,   was   purified   by 
recrystallisation,  and  the  results  obtained  were  as  follows : 


Table  XI. 

r= 

:8x 

10^ 

y= 

=  4x 

10*. 

y  (found). 

y  (calc). 

y  (fouuJ). 

y 

(calc). 

1-2 

1-7 

2  (J 

27 

2-7 

2-7 

5-4 

6-4 

4  0 

41 

10  9 

10-8 

5-4 

5-4 

>i 

>i 

7-8 

7-6 

>• 

>i 

10-8 

10-8 

i» 

»• 

In  both  cases  the  values  of  y  are  calculated  from  the  logarithmic 
equation  logy  =  log^- -f- xloga,  in  which  the  values  of  k  are  1*9  and 
2*7,  and  of  a  are  1*41  and  20  respectively. 

It  would  appear  from  the  above  results  that  saccharin  on  hydrolysis 
gives  an  acid  with  a  sulphonic  and  not  a  carboxylic  grouping,  since 
towai'ds  methyl-orange  it  behaves  when  in  solution  as  an  acid  of  high 
acidic  function,  resembling  formic  and  oxalic  acids. 

Aminosulphonie  Acide. 

Hitherto  the  affinity  constants  of  these  substances  has  been  deter- 
mined mainly  by  the  electric  conductivity  method,  partly  by  Ostwald 
{Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.,  1889,  3,  406  et  seg.),  and  more  fully  by 
Ebersbach  {ibid.,  1893,  11,  608),  and  it  has  been  shown  generally 
that  the  magnitudes  of  these  constants  are  of  a  higher  order  than  the 
aminocarboxylic  acids ;  the  aminosulphonie  acids  are  not  therefore 
usually  classed  among  the  true  amphoteric  electrolytes,  from  which 
they  differ  in  other  important  respects. 

AniUnemonosulphonic  Acids. — Two  out  of  the  three  isomeric  modi- 
fications were  investigated,  namely,  the  1 : 4  or  sulphanilic  acid  (two 
specimens,  one  a  laboratory  sample,  and  the  other  purchased  from 
Kahlbaum),  both  of  which  were  purified  by  recrystallisation,  and  the 
1  : 3  or  metanilic  acid,  supplied  by  the  Badische  Anilin-  und  Soda- 
Fabrik,  also  recrystallised. 

Metanilic  Acid. — The  following  results  were  obtained  : 
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Table  XII. 


1-95 
8-8     » 
5-7 


r=2xio^ 

8-8 

8-0 

12-0 


r=4xio-». 

7-4 

9  0 

10-8 


r=2xlG*. 
16-8 
20-8 


The  I'esults  in  both  cases  are  in  accordance  with  the  straight  line 
expression  y  =  hx,  the  values  of  k  being  1  "85  and  4  respectively,  the 
ratio  of  the  numbers  being  that  of  their  concentrations  within  the 
5  per  cent,  error. 

Sulphanilic  Acid. 

As  the  two  samples,  alluded  to  above,  gave  identical  results,  those 
obtained  from  one  only  of  them  are  given  : 


Table  XIII. 

;':: 

A 

10^ 

r= 

=  4x10^ 

y  (I'ound). 

y  (calc). 

y  (Ibund). 

y  (calc.) 

0-6 

1-05 

1-2 

1-65 

1-5 

1-5 

3-2 

3-3 

2  8 

2-2 

6-6 

6-6 

8-8 

8-2 

13-2 

13-2 

4-9 

4-6 

)) 

)) 

6-7 

6-7 

i> 

i> 

9-8 

9-6 

)> 

>i 

13-8 

13-9 

)i 

j» 

The  results  given  in  the  second  and  fourth  columns  are  calculated 
from  the  logarithmic  expression  logy  =  logA  +  ccloga,  the  values  for 
k  being  taken  as  1*05  and  1*65  and  of  a  1*45  and  2  0  respectively.  It 
appears  remarkable  that  of  those  isomerides  one  should  conform  to  the 
straight  line  and  the  other  to  the  logarithmic  expression ;  the  results 
for  the  same  concentration  are  set  out  graphically  in  curve  II  (figs.  1 
and  2).  Ostwald  {loc.  cit.)  found  that  both  the  1  : 3-  and  1 : 4-acids  gave 
regular  results,  although  the  value  of  k  for  the  former  was  about  three 
times  greater  than  for  the  latter  (actually  0'0581  :0"0l8l).  However 
this  may  be,  it  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel  that  such  a  difference  in 
behaviour  of  isomeric  aminosulphonic  acids  is  not  unique. 

AnUinedisvlphonic  Acids. — Only  one  of  the  j)03sible  isomeric  modifi- 
cations was  investigated,  namely,  the  1:2: 4-acid,  supplied  by  the 
Badischo  Anilin-  und  Soda-Fubrik.  The  sample  was  purified  by 
dissolving  in  hot  water,  filtering  through  animal  charcoal,  crystallising, 
and  drying  the  cry.stalH  on  a  porous  tile;  in  this  way  a  white 
ipecimon  was  obtained.  As  a  Hufiicienlly  marked  reaction  was  not 
produced  with  N/lOO  original  solution  {V  being  thereby  1  x  10^),  a 
solution  which  gave  V^OIH  x  10^  was  used,  and  the  following  results 
were  obtained  : 
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Table  XIV. 

r=0-75x 

10*. 

y  (found), 

y  (ealc). 

1-5 

1-5 

3-2 

3  0 

6-3 

60 

11-9 

120 

The  values  given  in  the  second  column  are  calculated  from  the 
formula  logy  =  log^  +  xloga  (A:  =  1*5,  a  =>  2).  It  is  evident  that  the 
introduction  of  a  second  SOjH  grouping  into  the  1  :  i-anilinesulphonic 
acid  decreases  rather  than  increases  the  affinity  constant  or  acidic 
function. 

As  the  same  conclusion  is  arrived  at,  not  only  by  electric  conductivity 
results,  but  also  by  my  results  to.be  described  in  the  sequel,  it  will 
not  be  necessjiry  to  consider  further  a  matter  so  contrary  to  previously 
formed  conceptions. 

The  Kaphthylaminestdjihonic  Acids. — I  was  advised  by  Prof. 
Bernthsen,  the  Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  the  Badische  Anilin- 
iind  Soda-Fabrik,  that  although  the  preparations  were  moderately 
pure,  yet  for  the  purpose  of  physico-chemicil  investigations  they 
should  be  purified  by  recrystallisation. 

Unless  otherwise  stated  these  preparations  were  purified  by  one  or 
more  recrystallisations  from  water. 

a-NapIUhylaminemononUphonic  Acids. 

The  1  : 2-Aeid. — As  it  was  found  that  this  sample  contained  some  of 
its  sodium  salt,  being  doubtless  derived  from  the  corresponding  salt 
of  the  1  : 4-acid  from  which  it  was  prepai*ed,  and  did  not  give 
homogeneous  crystals  by  the  process  above  described,  the  original 
material  was  digested  witli  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  for  two  days,  the 
coloured  liquid  drained  off,  and  the  residue  washed  with  cold  water 
until  the  washings  gave  no  precipitate  of  silver  chloride  on  addition  of 
solution  of  the  nitrate.  The  residue  was  then  treated  by  the  usual 
process,  and,  after  a  considerable  but  unavoidable  waste  of  material, 
pale  pink  crystals  wei-e  obtained,  which  appeared  quite  homogeneous 
when  examined  under  the  microscope. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  : 
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Table  XV. 

r:^8xio*.  r=4xio^ 


2/ (found).  2/ (calc-).  i/ (found).  y  (csila.). 

1-2  \  _  0-75 

1-8  j  1-5 

30  3-0  27 

5  4  5-5  5-1  4-8 

8-4  8-0  9-3  9-4 

—  —  14-4  14-0 

—  —  18-0  18-6 

The  above  results  are  less  satisfactory  than  those  obtained  in  any 
other  set  of  observations,  and  it  is  thought  possible  that  some 
secondary  change  might  intervene  at  the  outset  as  the  tint  produced, 
on  addition  of  the  successive  portions  of  the  acid  to  the  methyl  orange 
solution,  only  assumed  its  final  shade  after  standing  for  some  minutes, 
and  not  immediately  as  in  other  cases. 

But  notwithstanding  the  imperfections,  from  whatever  cause  they 
may  arise,  the  results  are  sufficient  to  show  that  this  acid  behaves  as  a 
strong  acid  (hydrochloric  acid,  for  example),  in  that  the  first  few 
results  conform  approximately  to  the  logarithmic  expression  and  the 
remainder  to  the  straight  line  expression  y  =  kx-h.  (The  results  given 
in  the  second  and  fourth  columns  are  calculated  from  constants  A;  =  2*5 
and  4-6,  6  =  4-5  and  13-6.) 

The  results  are  in  accordance  with  those  obtained  by  Ebersbach  by 
the  conductivity  method,  who  found  values  for  k  varying  from  2  "23 
(r=64)  to  1-09  (F  =  2048) ;  whether  the  former  or  the  latter  of  these 
numbers  or  the  mean  thereof  be  taken,  yet  the  value  is  five  to  fifty 
times  greater  than  that  found  for  any  other  naphthylaminesulphonic 
acid,  and  is  of  the  order  of  magnitude  corresponding  to  that  of  a  nitro- 
aromatic  acid.     The  point  will  be  further  discussed  in  the  sequel. 

llie  1  :  i-acid  was  not  sufficiently  soluble  in  water  for  the  purpose  of 
this  investigation. 

The  1  :  b-add  gave  a  pale  pink  solution  with  slight  *  blue  fluorescence 
when  dissolved  in  water,  but  owing  to  its  sparing  solubility  it  was 
difficult  to  work  with,  and  only  one  set  of  observations  was  made  : 

•  Wherever  licro,  or  in  the  sequel,  the  word  "slight"  is  applied  to  the 
fluorcH'x'nci!,  it  will  iio  taken  to  mean  tlio  a]>[ieanuice  of  the  solutions  under  the 
condition)*  of  ordinary  dajli^'ht ;  when  tiie  beam  of  an  electric  arc  is  projected 
through  sucii  solutions  the  cllcc-t  produced  is  quite  mngniftcent. 
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Table  XVI.     7=4  xlO^ 


y  (found). 

y  (calc). 

10 

112 

2-4 

2-25 

4-5 

4  5 

The  results  in  the  second  column  are  calculated  from  the  expression 
log  y  =  log  1'12  +x  log  2. 

Tlie  1  •.Q-acid  dissolved  in  water  to  give  a  paU*  {liuk  solution  ;  the 
following  results  were  obtained  : 

Tablk  xvir. 

r=8xio*.  r=4xio*.  r=2xi(H. 


2/ (I'ouud).  y  (calo.).  y  (found).  y(calc.).  y  (found).  y  (ealc). 

0-63                0-7  1-2                1-42                28  28 

127                1-4  2-8                2-85                60  56 

2-55                2-8  5-7                57                111  ir2 

51                  5-6  11-4  11  1                 Uf2  22-4 

The  values  in  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  columns  are  calculated 
from  the  expression  logy  =  log^- +  ajlog2  (A:  =  0*7,  \'\2,  and  2  8);  the 
last  observation  in  the  2  x  10*  series  is  rather  low,  but  it  was  evident 
on  repetition  that  the  possible  reaction  was  nearly  complete. 

The  1  : 1-acid  dissolved  in  water  to  give  a  pale  pink  solution  with  a 
faint  blue  tluorescence ;  the  following  results  were  obtained  : 


Table 

XVIII. 

V-- 

=  8x 

10*. 

r= 

-4 

xlO*. 

y  (found). 

y  (calc). 

y  (found). 

y  (calc. ). 

06 

Ot) 

0-9 

1-25 

1-2 

12 

2-4 

2-5 

2-4 

2  4 

4-95 

5  0 

— 

— 

9-9 

100 

The  values  in  the  second  and  fourth  columns  are  calculated  as  above 
(A;  =  06  and  r25  respectively),  and  it  is  evident  from  the  figures  given 
that  the  I  :  7-acid  is  slightly  weaker  than  the  1  :  6-acid. 

Ebersbach's  results  showed  that  the  1  :  7-acid  was  slightly  stronger 
than  the  1  : 6-acid  (/fc  =  00227  and  00195  respectively). 

The  1  :  ^-acid,  although  obtained  in  a  perfectly  homogeneous  crystal, 
showed  no  acid  function  whatever,  even  when  added  in  very  consider- 
able excess  to  the  methyl-orange  solution.  This  result  will  be  further 
discussed,  but  it  is  in  accordance  with  Ebersbach's  result,  who  obtained 
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a  value  of  A;  =  0'001  in  round  figures,  one-twentieth  of  the  values  of 
the  1  :  G-  or  1  :  7-acids. 

^-Ndphthylaminesulphonic  A  cids. 

The  2 : 1-acid  was  obtained  in  pale   pink   prismatic   needles ;    its 
solutions  gave  the  following  results  : 


Table  XIX. 

v= 

=  8 

xlO^. 

r- 

^4 

xlO^. 

y  (found). 

y 

(calc, 

, ).                y  (found). 

y  (calc). 

0-3 

0-5 

1-05 

1-15 

0-9 

1-0 

2-1 

2-3 

2-25 

2-0 

4-8 

4-6 

4-2 

4-0 

9-6 

9-2 

8-1 

8-0 

18-6 

18-4 

The  values  in  the  second  and  fourth  columns  are  calculated  as  above 
(/fc  =  0'5  and  1*15,  a  =  2  respectively);  the  k  constants  are  not  widely 
different  from  those  of  the  1  :  7-acid,  although  the  reaction  proceeds 
further.  The  electric  conductivity  constant  has  apparently  not  been 
determined. 

21ie  2  : 5-acid  was  obtained  as  a  fine  crystalline  powder ;  its  solutions 
gave  the  following  results  : 

Table  XX. 


F= 

.8x 

10^. 

V= 

:4 

xlO'*. 

y  (found). 

y  (calc). 

y  (found). 

y  {calc). 

0-9 

0-75 

1-5 

1-45 

1-5 

1-5 

3-0 

2-9 

2-85 

3-0 

6-0 

5-8 

— 

— 

11-4 

11-6 

The  values  for  k  are  taken  as  0*75  and  1"45  respectively  ;  it  will  be 
observed  that  though  they  are  both  higlier  than  those  of  the  2  : 1-acid, 
yet  the  possible  reaction  sooner  came  to  an  end. 

77ie  2  :  Q-acid  was  not  sufficiently  soluble  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gation. 

77ie  2 : 7-acid  was  obtained  in  pule  pink  needles ;  owing  to  its 
s|)aring  solubility  only  one  set  of  observations  was  made  and  the  solu- 
tion kept  warm  for  the  purpose.     The  results  are  given  below  : 

Table  XX E. 

r=4xio^. 


y  (found).  y(culc). 
1'2  1-15 

2-4  2-3 

46  4-6 
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Tho  value  of  k=l-lb  is  identical  with  that  of  the  2  :  l-acid  at  the 
same  coucentration,  but  all  reaction  sooner  comes  to  an  end. 

27ie  2  :  H-acid  was  not  sufficiently  soluble  for  quantitative  determiLa- 
tions,  but  it  was  proved  that  oven  on  addition  of  a  considerable  quantity 
of  a  supersaturated  solution  to  the  methyl-orange  no  change  wa« 
produced ;  the  acid  therefore  resembles  tho  1  : 8  acid  in  showing  no 
acidic  function  whatever. 

Dimelht/l  '2-nap/it/tyfamine-S-8ulphonic  Acid. — I  am  greatly  indebted 
to  Dr.  C.  Smith  for  a  sample  (about  1  gram)  of  the  above  acid  pre- 
pared and  described  by  him  (Trans.,  1906,  89.  1508);  as  gent  it  waa 
in  the  form  of  crystalline  (acicular  needles)  powder. 

When  dissolved  in  water  at  25^  so  as  to  give  a  A710  solution,  the 
liquid  was  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  but  more  dilute  solutions  displayed 
a  beautiful  pale  blue  fluorescence,  so  that  their  appearance  somewhat 
resembled  a  very  dilute  solution  of  copper  sulphate. 

As  the  X/\Q  solution  gave  an  immediate  acid  reaction  with  the 
methyl-orange  solution  it  was  further  diluted,  and  the  following 
results  obtained  : 

Table  XXII. 

^=8x10^.  r=6xl0*.  r=ixlO\  r=2xlO*. 

y(t'ouud).  y(ealc.).  y{foiunl).  y  (c«lc).  |/(found).  y(c8lc.).  y(found).  »(e*lc.). 
0-7            0(55              0-9            0-9              12            1-35              27  275 

1-a  1-3  1-8  IS  27  27  6-0  55 

—  —  37  36  6-4  54  10-8  110 

Although  the  above  acid  differs  from  the  other  naphthylamine- 
mono-  and  di-sulphonic  acids  (see  below),  which  contain  an  SOjH 
grouping  in  the  8-position,  in  that  it  shows  an  acid  reaction  with 
methyl-orange,  and  although  also  the  values  of  k  in  the  expression 
logy  =  log^  +  arlog2  (4  =  0-65,  09,  1  35,  2-75)  are  between  the  values 
found  for  tho  2:1-  and  2  : 5-naphthylamiuesulphonic  acids,  yet  all 
possible  reaction  sooner  comes  to  an  end.  The  results  for  the  most 
dilute  solution  (8  x  10*)  are  almost  too  small  for  accurate  measure- 
ment;  they  have  been  quoted,  not  as  of  much  import,  but  as  of 
concordant  arithmetical  ratio  with  the  remaining  series. 

However,  the  results  are  in  perfect  concordance  with  those  obtained 
by  the  electric  conductivity  method  in  the  case  of  the  benzenoid 
aminosulphonic  acids,  which  have  shown  that  the  substitution  of 
hydrogen  by  methyl  in  the  NH.,  grouping  increases  the  value  of  k. 
The  following  illustrative  examples  are  taken  from  the  papers  of 
Ostwald  and  Ebersbach  {loc.  cit.)  : 

NH/C^H.-SOgH    (1:4)     00586      NH.-C.H.-SOsH    (1:3)    0-0185 
NHMe-C.H.-SOaH    „        0-0666       NMe2-C,H,-S03H      „         0037 

N  2 
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Opportunity  was  taken  to  determine  certain  other  physical  data 
of  the  2  :  S-dimethylaminosulphonic  acid,  namely  the  density  of  the 
iVyiO  solution,  the  solubility  in  water,  and  the  degree  of  fluorescence. 
The  following  results  were  obtained  :  D|g  (solution  at  or  about  its 
maximum  saturation)  =1"0073;  D;]5=  1*0058;  the  weighings  were 
corrected  to  a  vacuum,  and  the  thermometer  corrected  according  to 
the  Reichsanstalt  methods. 

Solubility  S  (grams  in  100  grams  water  at  25°)  =3"47. 

The  blue  fluorescence  described  by  Dr.  C.  Smith  is  very  remark- 
able ;  in  ordinary  daylight,  under  certain  conditions,  it  is  visible  with 
a  solution  of  concentration  of  the  order  of  Nj^y.  10^,  or  nearly  one 
part  in  a  million. 

When  a  solution  of  the  acid  is  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously, 
well-formed  transparent  crystals  separate,  but  at  present  they  have 
not  been  obtained  of  sufiicient  dimensions  for  accurate  crystallographic 
measurement. 

a-Naphthylaminedisulphonic  A  cids. 

Acids  derived  from  the  1  :  i-monosulphonic  Acid. — The  1:4:  2-acid, 
obtained  as  a  white,  crystalline  powder,  dissolved  in  water  giving  a 
pale  pink  solution  with  a  purple-blue  fluorescence. 

Two  series  of  observations  were  made  : 


Table  XXIII. 

r=ix 

10^ 

F-. 

=  0*5x10^. 

r=ixio^ 

F: 

=  0-5  xlO^ 

0-9 

2-1 

5-4 

12-6 

1-8 

4-2 

6-3 

147 

2-7 

0-1 

7-2 

16  6 

3  6 

8-4 

8-1 

— 

4-5 

10-5 

This  disulphonic  acid  is  remarkable  in  that,  firstly,  it  was  necessary 
to  use  more  concentrated  solutions  to  obtain  observations,  and,  secondly, 
of  all  the  mono-  and  di-naphthylaminesulphonic  acids  examined  this 
is  diistinguiHhed  from  the  rest  in  giving  results  which  conform  to  the 
straight  line  expression  y  =  kx  (A;  =  01)  and  2*1);  in  this  respect  it 
resembles  metanilic  acid.  Tlie  introduction  of  a  second  sulphonic 
grouping  in  this  us  in  other  casus  diminislies  rather  than  increases  the 
acidic  function. 

A  The  l:4:G-acjc/  was  a  wliilo,  crystallino  powder,  giving  a  nearly 
colourless  solution  with  a  pale  blue  fluorescence.  The  following  results 
were  obtained : 
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Table  XXIV. 

r=4> 

clO*. 

r=2xio<. 

r=l-5x 

10*. 

y  (found). 
0-6 
1-5 
2-4 
4-8 

y  (calc. ). 
0-6 
1-2 
2-4 
4-8 

y  (found),      y  (calc). 

1-2                1-35 

27               27 

5-4                5-4 

10-9              10-8 

y  (found),      y 
1-9 
4-2 
7-5 

(calc). 
1-9 
3-8 
7-6 

3   results 

are   in 

accordance   with   the 

logarithmic 

expression 

.    The 

(A  =  0  6,  1-35,  1-9,  a  =  2). 

The  1:4:  7 -acid,  obtained  as  a  slightly  deliquescent  white  powder, 
became  slightly  discoloured  when  dried  at  80\ 

The  results  were  as  follows  : 

Tablk  XXV. 

r=4xio*.  r=2xio*. 


y  (found).  y  (calc).  y  (found).  y  (calc). 
0-6                        0-6                           "1-2  1-3 

1-2  1-2  27  2-6 

2-1  24  5-4  5-2 

The  values  found  are  practically  identical  with  those  of  the  1  :  4  :  6- 
acid,  although  the  reaction  sooner  comes  to  an  end. 

The  1:4:  S-acid  was  obtained  in  yellowish-pink  tabular  crystals 
giving  a  yellow  solution  with  faint  fluorescence. 

The  acid  reaction,  even  with  original  solution  .^/lO,  was  almost 
inappreciable,  and  thus  in  terms  of  the  other  acids  its  effect  may 
be  considered  nil. 

The  I -.5:7 (I) -acid  (Badische  Anilin-  und  Soda-  Fabrik,  D.R.-P. 
69555)  is  prepared  by  sulphonating  aceto-a-naphthalide  or  its  1  :5- 
Bulphonic  acid  and  hydrolysing  the  acetyl  compound  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  The  7-position  of  the  sulphonic-grouping  appears 
to  be  doubtful.  The  sample  sent  was  purified  by  allowing  a  cold- 
water  solution  to  evaporate  spontaneously ;  pale  yellow  needles 
separated,  which  rapidly  effloresced. 

A  solution  of  original  concentration  i\725  gave  no  acid  reaction  with 
methyl-orange  even  on  addition  of  excess.  Therefore  this  acid  behaves 
as  acids  which  contain  a  sulphonic  grouping  in  the  8-position.  But  so 
long  as  the  constitution  of  the  acid  remains  a  m\tter  of  doubt,  it  does 
pot  appear  desirable  to  draw  any  conclusion. 
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The  P-Naphthylaminedisulphonic  Acids. 

The  2:3:  Q-acid  was  obtained  partly  as  colourless,  glassy  plates, 
which  rapidly  effloresced,  partly  as  a  pale  pink  amorphous  powder  ;  by 
a  process  of  rapid  evaporation  it  was  obtained  in  the  latter  form  only. 
The  acid  probably,  therefore,  occurs  in  a  labile  crystalline  and  a  stable, 
amorphous  modification,  but  the  conditions  under  which  one  or  the 
other  is  formed  have  not  as  yet  been  accurately  ascertained.  The 
solutions  showed  a  purple-blue  fluorescence.  Two  series  of  observa- 
tions were  made  with  the  following  results  : 


v= 

■A 

--2x 

10^. 

y  (found), 

y  (calc). 

y  (found). 

y  (calc. ). 

0-6 

0-65 

1-2 

1-25 

1-5 

1-3 

2-6 

2-5 

2-4 

2-6 

5-1 

5-0 

— 

— .    . 

9-9 

lO'O 

The  values  for  k  are  not  widely  different  from  those  obtained  for 
the  1:4:  7-acid. 

The  2:6:  8-acid  gave  no  reaction  with  an  original  solution  iV/50, 
even  when  added  in  excess ;  hence  relatively  its  effect  may  be  regarded 
as  nil. 

General  Conclusions  regarding  the  N^aphthylaminesulphonic  Acids. 

On  reviewing  the  results  obtained  with  these  acids,  two  general  facts 
come  into  prominence  :  namely  (1)  the  positions  2  and  to  a  less  extent 
7  afford  cases  of  steric  "  furtherance,"  *  and  (2)  the  position  8 
affords  a  case  of  steric  "  hindrance." 

As  regards  the  steric  hindrance  effected  by  the  8-position,  my 
observations  are  quite  in  accordance  with  those  of  Hewitt  and 
Mitchell,  as  also  of  C.  Smith  (loc.  cit.),  in  their  studios  on  the  reaction 
of  various  naphthalene  derivatives  with  diazonium  salts.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  regards  the  steric  furtherance  of  the  2-po8ition  my 
observations  are  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  Ebersbach.  At 
present  there  do  not  appear  to  bo  many  data  as  to  the  effect  produced 
by  the  7-poHitiun,  relative  to  the  positions  1  and  2. 

•  As  thn  iiliniHO  "«t<!ric  hinilranco"  has  now  oomn  into  clunnicnl  litoraturc,  I 
havn  vcntun-il  to  uho  tlio  old  Siixon  word  "  furtlio ranee  "  as  its  oi>i>osito.  It  appears 
that  tluf  noun  has  hncn  iiscd  in  IhisHonso  sinco  Id'IO  {Vork  Mystery  Piny),  and  thn 
vi;rh  HO  far  hack  as  888  {/K{frf.d  (,'hron.),  IVrhajis  I  may  niiso  a  jiha  for  tho  use  of 
Haxon  wordn,  ratlicr  than  tlio»o  dorivcd  from  On-ik  or  Latin,  .s(i>anitcly,  or  ovon 
worao,  (•(.nj.iliiilv. 
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Sumviart/. 

(i)  The  method  of  determining  the  affinity  constants  of  acids  by 
means  of  a  dilute  methyl-orange  solution  and  a  tintometer,  formerly 
applied  to  the  carboxylic  acids  and  certain  chloro-  and  hydroxy- 
derivatives,  has  been  extended  to  the  amino-carboxylic  and  sulphonic 
acids.  It  is  shown  that  the  same  general  mathematical  expressions 
hold  good,  namely,  those  of  straight  lines,  or  logarithmic  curves. 

(ii)  Acids  which  show  irregularities  in  the  Ostwald  electric  con 
ductivity  expression  <^(A)  =  a*/(l  -  a)r  show  similar  irregularities  in 
the  methyl-orange  method. 

(iii)  The  aliphatic  amiuocarboxylic  acids  act  as  neutral  sub-t.iuces, 
but  their  hydrochlorides  as  hydrochloric  acid  only,  hydrolysis  bt-iug 
nearly  complete  at  the  degree  of  dilution  used. 

(iv)  The  special  cases  of  aspartic  and  cacodylic  acids  have  been 
investigated. 

(v)  The  aminobenzoic  acids  show  a  distinct  acid  function,  and  the 
factors  obtained  are  in  a  similar  arithmetical  ratio  to  those  deduced  by 
Winkelblech  at  a  different  degree  of  dilution  of  the  electric  conduc- 
tivity method. 

(vi)  The  two  aminobenzenemonosulphonic  acids  studied,  namely, 
eulphanilio  (1:4)  and  metanilic  (1  : 3)  acids,  are  remarkable  in  that 
the  latter  conforms  to  the  straight  line,  but  the  former  to  the 
logarithmic  expression.  The  introduction  of  a  second  sulphonic- 
grouping  reduces  rather  than  increases  the  acid  function. 

(vii)  The  study  of  the  naphthylaminemono-  and  di-sulphonie  acids 
affords  examples  of  steric  furtherance  as  regards  the  positions  2  and  7 
and  of  steric  hindrance  as  regards  the  position  8. 

Lastly,  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  Prof.  Wm.  Esson  for 
assistance  in  the  mathematical  portion,  and  again  to  my  colleagues  at 
home  and  abroad  for  having  kindly  supplied  me  with  such  a  wealth  of 
material,  without  which  this  investigation  could  not  have  been 
completed. 
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XVI. — Tetrakeiopiperazine. 

By  Alfred  Theophilus  de  Mouilpied  and  Alexander  Eule. 

The  formation  of  ring  compounds  by  the  action  of  sodium  alkyloxides 
on  various  phenylglycinoacetic  esters  has  been  investigated  by  one  of 
us  {Ber.y  1900,  33,  2467;  Trans.,  1905,  87,  435).  The  ease  with 
which  alcohol  is  eliminated  in  these  cases  has  led  us  to  apply  the 
reaction  to  esters  of  the  type  of  ethyl  oxamate,  in  the  hope  that  by  the 
elimination  of  a  molecule  of  alcohol  between  an  'OR  group  and  an 
•NHg  group,  ring  compounds  containing  an  imino-group  might  be 
produced. 

In  general,  the  reaction  might  be  expected  to  be  as  follows : 

I^.<^CO.NHpai        _^         Il"<m>NH  +  R-OH. 
CO-jOR     1  ^'-' 

Ethyl  oxamate  would  by  such  a  reaction  give  rise  to  the  three- 

membered    cyclic    compound,    oxalimide,    TV^'^NH,   the  existence  of 

which  has  not  yet  been  clearly  established.  The  only  reference 
to  this  compound  is  in  a  paper  by  Ost  and  Mente  {Ber.,  1886, 
19,  3228).  The  authors  describe  the  preparation  of  oxalimide  from 
oxamic  acid  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride,  the  yield 
being  very  small.  It  is  described  as  crystallising  in  colourless,  well 
developed  monoclinic  prisms.  No  reference  is  made  to  the  melting 
point,  and  the  results  of  analysis  given  apply  equally  well  to  a 
substance  with  twice  the  molecular  weight,  such  as  tetraketopiperazine. 
On  boiling  with  water,  the  substance  decomposed  into  oxamide  and 
oxalic  acid,  and  Ost  and  Mente  thought  it  might  be  dioxaldiauiide, 

1  I   ,  but  they  rejected  this  hypothesis  on  the  ground  that  such 

a  compound  ought  on  hydrolysis  to  yield  equal  molecules  of  oxamide 
and  oxalic  acid,  which  thoy  found  not  to  bo  the  case.  This,  however, 
irt  not  to  be  oxi)ectcd,  as  any  oxamide  formed  by  the  hydrolysis  of  the 
parent  substance  would,  in  its  turn,  be  equally  liable  to  saponification 
to  oxamic  and  oxalic  acids.  We  found  that  during  hydrolysis  of 
titraketopiperazine,  ammouia  was  evolved,  and  that  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  products  depended  on  the  time  of  reaction  and  on 
the  concentration  of  the  hydrolyser. 

Ost  and  Mente  supposed  that  the  simple  oxalimide  was  obtained  by 
them   and   that   this    reacted   with   water   to   form   oxalic   acid  and 
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ammonia ;  the  latter  then  reacted  with  more  oxalimide  to  form  oxamide. 
It  seems  improbable  that  a  compound  of  the  configuration  of  oxalimide 
would  have  the  stability  ascribed  to  it  by  these  authors.  The  present 
paper  contains  an  account  of  the  preparation  and  properties  of 
tetraketopiperazine,  and  there  seems  to  be  but  little  doubt  that  this  is 
the  substance  which  they  obtained  and  which  is  described  in  text- 
books as  oxalimide.  Further,  their  work  has  recently  been  re- 
peated,* and  no  trace  of  either  oxalimide  or  tetraketopiperazine 
could  be  detected. 

We  first  ^applied  our  method  to  methyl  succinamat«  ;  this,  on  treat- 
ment with  sodium  alkyloxide  in  l>enzene  solution,  lost  a  molecule  of 
alcohol  and  gave  Bucciniuiide, 

CHg-COOCH,  i  '^  CH,-CCK        ' 

although  in  no   great  quantity. 

In  the  case  of  ethyl  malonamate,  no  ring  formation  took  place  as 
far  as  the  main  reaction  is  concerned,  but  the  preferential  sajWHifica- 
tion  of  the  carboxyalkyl  group  in  regard  to  the  amino-group  was 
brought  about.  Malonamic  acid  was  not,  however,  isolated,  but  an 
acid  resulting  from  the  loss  of  one  molecule  of  water  from  two 
molecules  of  the  malonamic  acid  : 

np^^CONH,         „^        ^      COCHj-CX)-NH.. 

2<^«*<C0,H  -  -  ^P  ->  iH.CO.Ca,.CO,H- 
The  use  of  theoretical  amounts  of  sodium  alkyloxides  in  dry  Ijenzene 
solutions  seems  to  be  a  method  of  general  application  for  the 
preferential  saponification  of  carboxyalkyl  groups  occurring  in  the 
same  compound  with  acid  amide  groups.  In  the  ordinary  way,  a 
•CO'NHo  group  is  readily  saponified  by  alkali  and  always  more  ea.sily 
than  an  accompanying  •CO.jR  group.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  ethyl 
oxamate,  treatment  with  caustic  soila  causes  an  evolution  of  ammonia 
in  the  cold.  Using  the  theoretical  amount  of  sodium  ethoxide  in 
benzene  solution,  a  good  yield  of  so<lium  oxamate  is  obtained.  We 
believe  this  method  will  be  found  to  be  of  general  application.  In 
addition  to  oxamic  acid,  the  latter  reaction  yields,  after  treatment  with 
water,  filtration  and  acidification  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  substance 
which  analysis  showed  to  have  the  formula  C^HjO^N.,  and  a  molecukr 
weight  of  1-12.  This  is  the  dioxaldiamide  of  Ost  and  Mente,  or  tetra- 
ketopiperazine. A  better  yield  is  obtained  if  ethyl  oxamate  is  treated 
directly  with  the  theoretical  amount  of  sodium  ethoxide  in  absence  of 

*  The  work  has  been  carried  out  in  these  laboratories  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Titherley  and 
Dr.  A.  A.  Hall  in  connexion  with  the  attempted  synthesis  of  oxalimide,  and  they 
ipform  us  that  their  results  were  entii-ely  negative. 
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benzene.     "VVe  have  also  obtained  the  substance  by  the  condensation 
of  oxamide  with  ethyl  oxalate  in  presence  of  sodium  ethoxide  : 

co-nh;h  .  c^H^oloc       "^        ^^^co-co^^^- 

Light  is  thrown  on  the  configuration  of  this  compound  by  the  fact 
that  it  forms  a  monohydrazone,  mono-  and  di-sodivim  salts,  and  a 
di-silver  salt ;  we  were  not  able  to  prepare  a  pure  mono-silver  salt. 

Cold  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  acts  on  the  substance  with 
effervescence  to  form  a  white  mono-salt ;  the  di-salt  is  obtained  by  the 
use  of  sodium  hydroxide,  but  the  action  in  this  case  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  hydrolysis  is  concurrent,  and  we  could  only  obtain  the 
pure  salt  by  using  the  alkali  in  the  form  of  the  theoretical  amount  of 
sodium  alkyloxide,  all  moisture  being  carefully  excluded.  These  re- 
actions point  to  the  probability  of  the  existence  of  one  hydroxyl  group 
in  the  molecule  reacting  directly  with  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate 
to  form  a  mono-sodium  salt,  and  to  the  possible  presence  of  a  second 
hydroxyl  group  by  tautomeric  rearrangement  between  the  CO"  and 
NH'  groups  under  the  influence  of  stronger  alkali.  The  substance 
has  thus  probably  the  following  constitution  : 

This  formula  shows  one  of  the  ketonic  groups  to  be  different  in 
nature  from  the  others,  and  this  may  account  for  the  formation  of  a 
monohydrazone.  The  yield  of  sodium  salt  obtained  in  the  preparation 
of  the  substance  shows  the  salt  to  be  dibasic.  We  purpose  investigat- 
ing the  leduction  products  of  this  substance,  the  action  of  alkyl  iodides 
on  the  sodium  and  silver  salts,  and  the  products  of  the  interaction 
which  takes  place  with  aniline. 


Experimental. 

Succinimide  from  Methyl  Sucdnmnate. — 0'68  gram  of  sodium 
wire  (1  atom)  was  placed  in  100  c.c.  of  dry  benzene,  and  dissolved  in 
rather  more  than  1"1  gram  (1  mol.)  of  methyl  alcohol  by  warming  on 
the  water-bath.  0'\  gram  of  methyl  succinainuto  (1  mol.)  was  added, 
and  t)ie  mixture  heated  on  the  water-bath  for  two  hours  and  allowed 
to  cool.  Water  wrh  then  added  and  the  aqueous  ])art  separated  from 
the  benzene,  which  wan  oxtnicte*!  Hoveral  times  with  water. 

The  benzene  portion  left  no  roKidue  on  evaporation.  The  aqueous 
8o]ii1i')n  waH  fihaken  witli  a  little  ether  to  remove  l)enzpiip,  and  air  was 
buliblud  through  to  remove  henzenct  :ind  other.  The  solution,  wliich  was 
hlightly  alkaline,  was  iicidirnul  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporated 
on  the  water-buth.     The  crv  .i:illiiio  residue  was  dried   over  sulpliuric 
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acid,  ground,  and  extracted  three  times  with  alcohol  quickly  raised  to 
the  boiling  point.  The  alcoholic  solution  gave,  on  evajwration,  a 
white  crystalline  solid,  which  after  recrystallisation  from  absolute 
alcohol  melted  at  124°  (succinimide  m.  p.  125°).  The  yield  was  small, 
but  the  following  reaction  had  evidently  taken  place  to  some  extent : 

Action  of  Sodium  Ethoxide  on  Ethyl  MalonameUe. — Ethyl  malonamate 
was  prepared  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  479)  by  the  action  of  a  slow  stream  of 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  on  a  well-cooled  mixture  of  ethyl  alcohol  and 
ethyl  cyanoacetate,  and  subsequent  decomposition  by  heat  of  the  hydro- 
chloride of  iminomalonie  ester  which  is  produced.  A  certain  amount 
of  ammonium  chloride  was  formed,  and  the  pure  ester  was  obtained  by 
extracting  the  product  with  acetone  and  allowing  the  solution  to 
evaporate  slowly.  The  resulting  oil  crystallised  readily  on  cooling  and 
stirring,  and  the  ester  melted  at  49 — 50^  Thirteen  grama  wer« 
obtained  from  25  grams  of  ethyl  cyanoacetate. 

(a)  Sodium  Ethoxide  and  Ethyl  JIalonamats  in  Benzene  Solution. — 
2  3  grams  (1  atom)  of  sodium  wire  were  suspended  in  100  c.c.  of  dry 
benzene  and  dissolved  in  4  "6  grams  of  ethyl  alcohol  by  the  aid  of  heat. 
After  cooling,  131  grams  (1  mol.)  of  ethyl  malonamate  in  benzana 
solution  were  added,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  stand  overnight.  The 
mixture  was  then  heated  on  the  water-bath  for  two  hours,  cooled,  and 
the  solid  which  had  separated  was  filtered  and  dried.  Yield  about 
16*2  grams. 

In  this  and  all  other  similar  reactions  a  deep  indigo-blue  colour 
developed,  which  only  disappeareil  on  the  addition  of  water. 

The  benzene  portion  was  added  to  iced  wat^r,  but  no  precipitation 
took  place  and  the  water  remained  neutral  and  colourless.  The 
benzene  left  no  residue  on  evaporation. 

The  solid  product  was  white  and  almost  completely  soluble  in  water, 
from  which  a  buff-coloured  substance  was  precipitated  by  dilute  hydro- 
chloric, though  not  by  acetic  acid.  The  bulk  was  treated  with  water, 
the  residue  separated,  and  on  adding  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  the 
filtrate  a  pale  brown  amorphous  precipitate  was  obtained  ;  the  product 
burnt  without  melting  on  platinum  foil,  leaving  a  very  slight  residue. 
The  yield  was  7  2  grams.  This  substance  dissolves  readily  in  warm 
methyl  alcohol,  from  which  it  sei)arates  as  a  crystalline  powder  on 
cooling ;  there  is  some  slight  decomposition  as  the  mother  liquor 
assumes  a  reddish  tint.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether,  benzene  or  water,  but 
dissolves  readily  in  aqueous  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  with  effer- 
vescence. Ammonia  was  evolved  on  heating  the  substance.  A  neutral 
solution  gave  a  yellow  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate,  reduction  taking 
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place  on  warming ;    salts   of   copper,    lead,    and    mercury   were   also 
obtained,  but  barium  chloride  only  gave  a  precipitate  on  boiling. 
The  crude  product  was  crystallised  from  aqueous  methyl  alcohol. 
0-1825  gave  23-2  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  16°  and  739  mm.    N  =  U-40. 
C3H5O3N  requires  N=  13-58  per  cent. 
2C3H5O3N  -  HgO  requires  N  =  14-89  per  cent. 
Titration  with  baryta  solution  [1  c.c.  =  0-00822  Ba(0H)2]. 
0-1065  required  6  c.c.     Equivalent  =  185-07. 
0-1016         „       5-6  c.c.  „         =  189-6. 

Titration  with  sodium  hydroxide  solution  (1  c.c.  =  00040  NaOH). 
0-1021  required  5-3  c.c.     Equivalent  =  190-8. 
Mean  of  three  results  =  188-49. 
C3H5O3N  (Malonamic  acid)  requires  equivalent  =  206. 
2C3H5O8N  -  HgO  requires  equivalent  =  188. 
It  has  been  found   impossible  to  hydrolyse  ethyl   malonamate   to 
malonamic  acid  by  any  of  the  usual  methods.     Malonic  acid  is  the 
chief  substance  obtained  together  with  some  decomposition  products. 

(b)  Action  of  Sodium  Ethoxide  on  Ethyl  Malonamate  in  Absence  of 
Benzene. — 0-72  gram  of  sodium  (1  atom)  was  treated  with  just  sufficient 
alcohol  to  convert  the  metal  into  sodium  ethoxide,  and  while  the  latter 
was  still  molten  3-9  grams  (1  mol.)  of  ethyl  malonamate  were  added. 
Reaction  appeared  to  take  place  immediately.  The  mixture  was 
heated  on  the  water-bath  for  half  an  hour  and  afterwards  in  a  paraffin 
bath  at  150°  for  one  hour.  After  cooling  it  was  treated  with  water,  in 
which  it  dissolved  to  a  yellow  solution,  leaving  only  a  trace  of  insoluble 
residue.  The  solution  was  61tered  and  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
when  a  buft'-coloured  precipitate  was  obtained ;  this  was  filtex-ed, 
washed  with  cold  water  until  free  from  chloride,  and  dried  in  a  vacuum. 
Yield  0-75  gram. 

The  product  burnt  completely  on  platinum  foil,  leaving  no  residue. 
It  dissolved  with  effervescence  in  cold  aqueous  sodium  hydrogen 
carbonate  and  was  reprecipitated  on  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the 
solution.  In  all  its  properties  it  resembled  the  subst.ince  obtained  by 
method  («)  in  benzene  solution. 

The  acid  iiltruto  was  neutralised  with  sodium  carbonate  solution, 
ovaiK>rated  to  a  small  bulk,  and  then  allowed  to  stand  over  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  vacuum.  A  rod  substance  separated,  which 
appeared  to  be  hiinilar  to  the  product  obtained  from  tho  methyl 
alcoholic  solution  after  recrystallising  tho  acid.  This  substance  is 
being  further  inveHtigated. 
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Action  of  Sodium  Ethoxide  on  Oxamethane. 

(a)  In  Benzene  Solution. — 3*93  grams  of  sodium  wire  (1  atom)  were 
suspended  in  100  c.c.  of  dry  benzene  and  just  sufficient  absolute 
alcohol  added  to  convert  the  metal  completely  into  sodium  ethoxide. 
Twenty  grams  of  oxamethane  (1  mol.)  were  then  added,  and  the  mixture 
was  boiled  for  two  hours  on  the  water-bath.  Some  solid  separated 
which  was  filtered  off.  The  benzene  gave  on  evaporation  a  small  amount 
of  unchanged  oxamethane. 

The  solid  product  was  treated  several  times  with  cold  water,  when 
most  of  it  dissolved  ;  the  residue  consistetl  of  the  sodium  salt  of  tetra- 
ketopiperazine  as  described  under  method  (b).  The  solution  was 
neutralised  with  ac[ueous  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  and  concentrated 
on  the  water-bath.  On  adding  absolute  alcohol  to  the  cold  solution  a 
voluminous  white  precipitate  was  obtained,  which  was  filtered  and 
dried  in  a  vacuum.  This  sodium  salt  evolved  ammonia  when  treated 
with  caustic  soda  in  the  cold,  thus  ix)inting  to  the  probability  of  its 
being  sodium  oxamate. 

01993  gave  0-1251  Na^,SO^.     Na«  20-32. 

0-1149  gave  12-7  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  23°  and  761  mm.    N  =  12-47. 

CyioOgNNa  requires  Na  =  20-72  ;  N=  12-Gl  per  cent. 
Thus  the   reaction   in   benzene   solution  yields  principally  soilium 
oxamate. 

(b)  Direct  Action  in  Absence  oj  Benzene. — 3*9  grams  of  sodium 
(1  atom)  were  dissolved  in  just  sufficient  absolute  alcohol  to  convert 
the  metal  into  sodium  ethoxide.  After  cooling,  20  grams  of  oxamethane 
(1  mol.)  were  added  and  the  mixture  heateil  in  the  paraffin  biitlt  At 
125 — 130^  a  violent  reaction  took  place;  the  mixture  became  pale 
brown  and  alcohol  was  evolved.  This  was  allowed  to  escape  in  order 
to  prevent  any  hydrolysing  action  taking  place.  After  heating  at  140** 
for  about  one  hour,  the  mass  was  cooled  and  treated  several  times  with 
hot  benzene  in  order  to  extract  oxamethane,  of  which  a  small  quantity 
remained  unchanged.  The  product  was  then  treated  with  cold  water, 
in  which  it  was  only  very  slightly  soluble,  filtered,  washed  with  water 
and  alcohol,  and  dried.  Tlie  weight  of  dry  sodium  salt  obtained  was 
29  grams.     (Theory  for  disodium  tetraketopiperazine  =  33-4  grams.) 

It  is  a  pale  yellow  powder,  only  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and 
is  decomposed  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  sodium  chloride 
being  formed,  together  with  a  substance  which  on  analysis  gave  figures 
corresponding  to  tetraketopiperazine. 

The  latter  substance  burnt  on  platinum  foil  without  melting  and 
left  a  slight  ash  which  gave  an  alkaline  reaction  towards  litmus.  It 
did  not  melt  in  a  capillary  tube,  but  slowly  blackened  above  'loO^. 
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It  was  insoluble  in  most  organic  solvents,  but  dissolved  fairly 
readily  in  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid,  from  which  it  crystallised  in  small, 
almost  colourless  monoclinic  prisms.  It  dissolved  with  effervescence 
in  warm  aqueous  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate,  the  sodium  salt  being 
precipitated. 

The  latter  appears  to  be  more  insoluble  than  the  free  tetraketone ; 
the  potassium  salt  is  more  soluble. 

For  analysis  the  recrystallised  product  was  heated  for  three  hours  at 
110°  in  an  air  oven,  in  order  to  remove  any  traces  of  acetic  acid. 

0  1855  gave  0  2312  CO2  and  00421  HgO.     0  =  33-99;  H  =  2-52. 

0-1819     „     32  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  21°  and  767  mm.     N  =  20-22. 

0-1828     „     32-1  c.c.    „  „         ,,22°    „     '774  mm.     N  =  20-26. 

C4H2O4N2  requires  0  =  33  80;  H  =  l-40;  N  =  19-71  per  cent. 

The  numbers  obtained  indicate  that  the  substance  was  not  quite 
pm-e,  but  recrystallisation  was  difficult  owing  to  its  insolubility.  It  is 
possible  that  boiling  with  acetic  acid  brings  about  decomposition  to 
some  extent. 

The  substance  was  dissolved  in  a  large  excess  of  cold  water,  and 
titrated  with  baryta  solution,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator 
(1  c.c.  baryta  =  0-0082  Ba(0H)2). 

0-1005  required  7*35  c.c.  for  neutralisation. 

Equivalent  found  =  142-2.     04H20^N2  requires  142. 

This  corresponds  to  the  formation  of  a  monosodium  salt,  but  the 
tendency  to  form  a  disodium  salt  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  on 
standing  the  red  colour  disappeared  and  further  baryta  was  required 
before  it  reappeared. 

The  point  of  complete  neutralisation  corresponding  to  a  disodium 
salt  cannot,  however,  be  reached  in  this  way  owing  to  hydrolysis  (see 
sodium  salts). 

Sodium  ScUta  of  Tetmketoinpevazine. 

The  mono-salt  was  obtained  by  treating  the  tetraketopiperazine 
with  excess  of  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  solution  in  the  cold. 
Partial  solution  took  place  with  effervescence  and  reprecipitation  on 
standing. 

On  isolation  the  substance  was  obtained  in  long,  white,  silky  needles, 
and  proved  to  bo  free  from  carbonate.  It  dissolved  in  water  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  yellow  residue  which  was  in  every  respect  like 
the  disodium  Halt,  and  the  preseaco  of  tliia  accounts  for  the  slightly 
high  number  obtained  on  analysis  : 

0-2130  dried  at  1 10^  gave  00977  Na.^SO^.     Na  =  14-85. 
O^II(\NjNa  requires  Na=«  1402  per  cent. 
0/),N,Na,       „  Na«  24-70   „      „ 
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The  disodium  salt  cannot  be  prepared  in  a  pure  state  by  the  action 
of  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide  on  tlie  parent  substance  or  on  the  mono- 
salt  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  partial  hydrolysis  takes  place  aa  already 
described.  It  is  best  prepared  by  the  method  given  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  tetraketopiperazine  itself,  that  is,  by  treating  oxamethane  with 
the  theoretical  amount  of  sodium  ethoxide.  Even  in  this  case  a 
certain  amount  of  hydrolysis  is  caused  by  the  necessary  purification 
as  shown  by  the  figures  obtained  : 

01936  dried  at  110^  gave  01368  Na^O^.     Na  =  22-88. 
C^O^NgNaj  requires  Na  =  24-70  per  cent. 
C,HO,N,,Na      „        Na=  14-02    „      „ 
Silver  Salt. — This  was  obtained  from  the  more  soluble  potassium  salt 
as  a  voluminous  white  precipitate.     After  drying, 
0-1042  gave  0  0632  Ag.     Ag  =  60-65. 

C^O^N^Ago  requires  Ag  =  60-67  per  cent. 
C.HO.N^Ag  „  Ag»  43-37  „  „ 
Hydrazone. — The  tetraketopiijeraziue  was  dissolved  in  warm  acetic 
acid  and  a  solution  of  phenylhydrazine  in  acetic  acid  was  added. 
The  liquid  became  yellow  and  was  warmed  on  the  water  bath  for 
five  minutes,  when  fine,  needles  separated.  The  product  was  re- 
crystallised  from  acetic  acid  and  a  buff  coloured  crystalline  substance 
obtained,  which  on  heating  began  to  sinter  at  250"  and  decomposed 
without  melting  completely  below  300^^. 

0  1071  gave  22-4  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  20*^  and  767-5  mm.    N  =  24'15. 
CioHgOjN^  (monohydrazone)  requires  N  =  24-13  per  cent. 
Ci^Hi^O.^Ng  (dihydrazone)  requires  N  =  2608  per  cent. 
Tetraketopiperazine  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  forming  a  solution 
which  has  an  acid  reaction  ;  on  addition  of  ammonium  hydroxide  an 
ammonium  salt  is  precipitated  which   dissolves    on   dilution.       This 
salt  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  formation  of  the 
parent  substance.     A  mercury  salt  was  also  obtained. 

On  boiling  with  aniline  a  white  crystalline  compound  is  formed 
which  sublimes  with  great  readiness  to  a  voluminous  white  product, 
melting  between  210 — 215°.  It  is  dtcomposed  on  treatment  with 
boiling  aqueous  caustic  potash,  aniline  being  evolved.  This  product 
will  be  further  investigated. 

The  OitoANic  Labouatories, 

Univkusiiy  of  LiVKi:i'oOL. 
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XVII. — Synthesis  of  Terebic,  Tevpenylic,  cmd  Homoter- 

2^enyUc  Acids. 

By  John  Lionel  Simonsen 
(Schunck  Research  Fellow  in  the  University  of  Manchester), 

^^    ^,  .,     CMe„-CH-COoH     CMe,-CH-CH„-CO„H 

The  three  aads,^.^^^.^jj^  ,    ^,^^,^^^ 

TereLic  acid  Terpenylic  acid 

CMeg-CH-CHg-CHa'COaH. 

O-CO-CHg 

Ilomoterpenylic  acid 

are  all  produced  by  the  action  of  oxidising  agents  on  pinene  and  have 
always  been  considered  of  great  importance,  since  the  determination  of 
their  constitution  has  done  much  to  solve  the  difficult  problem  of  the 
constitution  of  pinene. 

The  constitution  of  terebic  acid  has  been  very  carefully  investigated 
by  Fittig  and  his  pupils  {Annalen,  1876,  180,  45  ;  1881, 208,  37 ;  1883, 
220,  254;  1884,  226,  365;  1899,  304,  220),  and  the  acid  has  also 
been  obtained  synthetically  by  several  methods  {Ber.,  1893,  26,  2047, 
2315  ;  Trans.,  1899,  75,  531  ;  Compt.  rend.,  1906,  142,  1477),  perhaps 
the  most  important  being  that  carried  out  by  Blaise  {Compt.  rend., 
1898,  126,  349),  who  obtained  it  by  the  action  of  acetone  on  ethyl 
bromosuccinate  in  the  presence  of  the  zinc-copper  couple. 

The  formula  given  above  for  terpenylic  acid  was  first  suggested  by 
Wallach  (Annalen,  1890,  260,  322)  and  subsequently  shown  to  be  cor- 
rect by  the  careful  investigations  of  Fittig  {Annalen,  1896,  288,  176), 
Mahla  and  Tiemann  {Ber.,  1896,  29,  928),  and  Schryver  (Trans.,  1893, 
63,  1338).  Lawrence  (Trans.,  1899,  75,  531)  succeeded  in  obtaining 
tin's  acid  synthetically  by  oxidising  /3-tsopropylglutaric  acid  by  means 
of  chromic  acid  solution,  and  thus  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its 
constitution. 

Ilomoterpenylic  acid  was  first  obtained  by  Baeyer  {Ber.,  189G,  29, 
1919)  by  the  oxidation  of  homoterponoyl formic  acid  (an  oxielation  pro- 
duct of  pinene)  with  nitric  acid  or  lead  oxide. 

CMe,-(|Ml'Cir./ClI,-CO-COalI  CMe2-ClI-CH^-CH./C0.^H 

O'CO'Cli^  ~^    O-CO-CHa 

In  conjunction  with  Villigor  {Ber.,  1896,  29,  1923)  he  also  obtained 
it  by  the  oxidation  of  nopiiione  : 


<K:  ->  sssr"^-"'"-''^'^"- 
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Its  constitution  was  deduced  by  Baeyer  {Ber.,  1896,  29,  2775)  from 
the  fact  that  on  oxidation  it  yielded  a  mixture  of  terebic  and  terpenylic 
acids. 

In  considering  the  formulae  of  these  acids  it  seemed  probable  that  a 
convenient  method  of  synthesis  would  be  to  act  on  the  corresponding 
keto-oster  with  magnesium  methyl  iodide,  especially  since  it  is  known 
that  in  such  cases  the  keto-group  reacts  with  the  reagent  befoi'e  the 
carbethoxy-group  is  attacked  (compare  \V.  H.  Perkin,jun.,  Trans.,  1904, 
85,  054).  It  has  already  been  noticed  (Grignard,  Compt.  real.,  1902, 
135,  629;  Jones  and  Tattersall,  Trans.,  1904,  85,  169r)  that  keto- 
esters  containing  the  keto-group  in  the  y-position  react  with  uuignesium 
methyl  iodide  with  the  direct  formation  of  lactones. 

This  process  was  first  applied  to  ethyl  acetosuccinate,  which,  when 
treated  with  magnesium  methyl  iotlide,  is  directly  converted  into  ethyl 
terebate  : 

C0Me'0H(C0^Et)-CH2-C0.Et     — > 

CMe,(OMgI)-CH(C02Et)-CH./CO,.Et     -^ 

CMe^-CH-CO^Et 
O-CO-CH.      '       • 

The  yield  of  this  ester  is  good,  and,  since  simply  boiling  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  converts  it  readily  into  terebic  acid,  it  is  probable  that  thia 
synthesis  constitutes  the  most  convenient  method  for  the  preparation  of 
this  acid. 

Under  similar  conditions  ethyl  yS-acetylglutarate  is  found  to  react 
readily  with  magnesium  methyl  iodide  with  formation  of  ethyl 
terpenylate  : 

C02Et-CH.,-CH(COMe)-CH2-C02Et    — > 

C02Et-CH./CH(CMe.,-OMgI)CH.,-C02Et     — > 

CMe.,-CH-CH./CO,Et 

This  ester  is  again  obtained  in  a  good  yield  and,  when  digested  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  is  at  once  converted  into  terpenylic  acid. 

In  order  to  synthesize  homoterpenylic  acid  it  was  necessary  in  the 
first  place  to  prepare  /3-acetyladipic  acid.  This  was  readily  done  by 
treating  the  sodium  compound  of  ethyl  acetosuccinate  with  ethyl 
j8-iodopropionate,  when  ethyl  ^-acetylbutaue-a^S-tricarboxylate  is 
formed : 

COMe-CNa(C02Et)-CH2-C02Et  +  CHjI-CH/CO,Et    — > 

COMe-(^(COoEt)-CH2-COoEt 

CH2-CH.-C0oEt    '       +      ^  • 
VOL.  xci.  o 
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When  this  ester  is  digested  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  hydrolysed, 
carbon  dioxide  is  eliminated,  and  /3-acetyladipic  acid, 

COMe-CH(CH2-C02H)-CH2-CH2-C02H, 
a  crystalline  substance  melting  at  102°,  is  produced. 

The  ester  of  this  acid  reacts  readily  with  magnesium  methyl  iodide 
with  formation  of  eihyl  homoterpenylate  ; 
COMe-CH(CH2-U02Et)-CH2-CH2-C02Et     — > 

CMe2(OMgI)'CH(CH2-C02Et)-CH2-CH2-C02Et    ~> 
CMeo-CH-CH„-CH.-CO,Et 
O-CO-CHg 

This  ester  on  hydrolysis  yielded  homoterpenylic  acid  which  melted  at 
100 — 101°  and  had  all  the  properties  ascribed  to  it  by  Baeyer. 

c.      ,     •      ^m     I-     .   •,    CMe.rCH-CO.H      ,  •        ,  •        -j 

tbyntliesis  of  lereoic  Acid,   X      -   i  '    . — In  preparing  this  acid, 

^•CU*Url2 

ethyl  acetosuccinate  (21  grams),  mixed  with  about  four  times  its  volume 
of  dry  ether,  was  slowly  added  to  a  well-cooled  ethereal  solution  of 
magnesium  methyl  iodide  (prepared  from  21  grams  of  methyl  iodide 
and  4  grams  of  magnesium).  The  reaction  is  extremely  vigorous  and 
the  white  magnesium  compound  soon  separates.  After  standing  over- 
night the  magnesium  compound  was  carefully  decomposed  by  the  slow 
addition  of  water  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  ethereal  layer  was 
then  separated  and  the  acid  solution  extracted  twice  with  small  quanti- 
ties of  ether.  The  mixed  ethereal  extracts  were  washed  with  a  little 
sodium  hydrogen  sulphite  solution,  to  remove  iodine,  and  afterwards 
dried  and  evapoiated. 

Tlie  residual  yellow  oil  was  fractionated  under  reduced  pressure  (18 
mm.),  when  it  all  passed  over  at  140 — 150°,  and,  on  refractionating, 
almost  the  whole  quantity  distilled  constantly  at  145 — 147°  (15  mm.), 
and  evidently  contained  some  unchanged  ethyl  acetosuccinate,  since 
it  still  gave  a  violet  coloration  with  fonic  chloride. 

In  order  to  obtain  terebic  acid  the  crude  product  (17  grams)  was 
hydrolysed  by  boiling  in  a  reflux  apparatus  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  (50  c.c).  Owing  to  the  presence  of  the  etliyl  acetosuccin- 
ate some  carbon  dioxide  was  evolved  at  first  and  after  heating  for  eight 
hours  the  oil  had  completely  dissolved.  The  hydrochloric  acid  was 
evaporated,  when  a  semi-solid  brown  mass  remained,  which  was  dissolved 
in  hot  water  an*l  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  with  animal  cluu-coal. 

The  solution  was  filtered  and  concentrated,  when,  on  cooling,  colour- 
It  bh  needles  were  deposited.  After  collecting  and  recrystallising  from 
water,  the  following  resultH,  agreeing  with  those  required  by  terebic 
acid  were  obtained  ou  analysis  : 

01524  gave  0-2978  COj  and  00850  HjO.     C  -  53-2  ;  H  =  62. 
C-Hj^O^  requires  C««53*2;  11  =  6*3  percent. 
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The  acid  melted  at  174°,  which  is  the  melting  point  given  by  Fittig 
and  Meick  {Auualen,  1876, 180,  45)  to  terebic  acid.  The  chamcteristii 
Ijarium  salt  of  tlio  diaterebic  acid  was  alto  prepai-ed  by  boiling  the  solu- 
tion of  terebic  acid  with  excess  of  baryta,  removing  the  excess  with 
carbon  dioxide,  and  precipitating  the  barium  diatcrebate  with  alcohol. 

0-4589  gave  0-2940  BaSO^.     Ba-37-6. 

^VHi^OjBa  +  3H^0  requires  Ba  =  37-6  per  cent. 

Terpenyhc  AcuJ,  J.^.^.^^^        '       "     .-Ethyl     /S-acetylglutarat*, 

CO,Et-CH,-CH(COMe)-CH,-COjEt,    was  found  to  ba  most  readily 

n?Me-0 
'H     I   by  the 

to-daco 

metho.l  describetl  by  FiUig  {AnmUcu,  VJOU,  314,  21),  who  obtained 
this  dilactoue  from  the  sodium  salt  of  tncarbalMic-  u,  ;.I  }.v  l.-tting 
with  acetic  anhydride. 

In  preparing  terpenyhc   acid,  ethyl  fi  u 
dissolved  in  about  four  times  its  volume  of  ti:  .  ;,  i 

to  a  well  cooled  ethereal  solution  of  magnesium  methyl  iodi»le  (pi-epar«d 
from  5  grams  of  magnesium  and  25  gi-ams  of  methyl  iodide).  Aft«r 
standing  overnight  the  magnesium  compound  was  cautiously  decom- 
poseil  with  water  and  dilute  hydrot-hloric  acid ;  the  ethereal  layer  waa 
then  se|)arated  and  the  acid  solution  extracted  twice  with  a  little 
ether.  The  combined  ethereal  exti-acts  were  washed  with  a  little 
sodium  hydrogen  sulphite  solution,  to  remove  iodine,  and  afterwards 
dried  and  evaporated.  The  oil  thus  obtained  when  fractioned  under 
reduced  pressure  (15  mm.)  passed  over  almoet  completely  between 
140—175°,  a  small  quantity  only  of  a  substance  of  higher  boiling  point 
remaining  in  the  distilling  dask. 

On  refi-actionating,  the  distillate  was  readily  separated  into  two  por- 
tions boihng  at  155-^161°and  169— 17P  (15  mm.),  and  the  high  boil- 
ing fraction,  when  cooleil  in  a  freezing  mixture,  crystallised. 

The  mass  was  left  in  contact  with  j>oi-ous  jwrceiain  until  free  from 
oil  and  then  puritied  by  recrystallisation  from  ether,  when  coloui-less 
crystals  were  obtained  which  melted  at  37° ;  this  is  the  melting  point 
given  to  ethyl  terpenylate  by  Fittig  and  Levy  {AmuUen,  1899,  256, 
112),  and  the  identity  was  contirmed  by  analysis  aLd  subsequent 
hydrolysis. 

01599  gave  0-ouuo  LU^  and  01 122  H^O.     0  =  598  ;  H  =  7-8. 

<^io'^^i6^4  lequiies  C  =  600  ;  H  =  80  per  cent. 
The  ethyl  terpenylate  (6  gi-ams)  was  hydrolysed  by  boiling  with  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  (50  c.c.)  when,  after  eight  hours,  the  oil  had 
completely  dissolved.     Tlie  hydi'ochloric  acid  was  removed  by  evapora- 

<-)  2 
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tion  on  the  water-batli  and  the  residual  crystalline  miss  purified  by 
recrystallising  from  water  with  the  aid  of  animal  charcoal.  In  this 
way  colourless  prisms  were  obtained  which  showed  the  characteristic 
properties  of  terpenylic  acid  ;  namely,  when  left  in  the  air  until  dry,  the 
melting  point  was  56°,  but  after  exposure  over  sulphuric  acid  for 
some  days  the  melting  point  was  found  to  be  89°  (compare  Lawrence, 
loc.  cit.). 

The  acid  melting  at  89°  gave  the  following  results  on  analysis  : 
0-1611  gave  0-3301  COj  and  0-1006  H^O.     C  =  55-9;  H  =  6-9. 
CgHjgO^  requires  C  =  55-8  j  H  =  7-0  per  cent. 

p-Acetyladipic  Acid,  COMe-CH(CH^-C02H)-CH2-CH2-C02H. 

2'reparation  of  ethyl  ^-acetylbutane-a^h-tricarhoxylate, 
C02EfCH2-CH2-CAc(CO,Et)'CH2-C02Et. 
This  substance,  which  has  not  previously  been  described,  was  readily 
obtained  as  follows.  Sodium  (5-7  grams)  was  dissolved  in  alcohol 
( 100  CO.),  and,  after  cooling,  ethyl  acetosuccinate  (54  grams)  was  added. 
The  sodium  compound  was  then  mixed  with  ethyl  /3-iodopropionate 
(60  grams)  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  any  rise  of  temperature  being 
carefully  avoided  by  cooling  with  water.  After  standing  overnight  the 
mixture  was  heated  on  the  water-bath  for  half  an  hour  and  the  liquid, 
which  should  be  quite  neutral,  was  cooled  and  diluted  with  water.  A 
heavy  oil  separated  which  was  extracted  three  times  with  ether ;  the 
ethereal  solution  was  well  washed  with  water  to  remove  alcohol,  dried, 
and  evaporated. 

The  oil  thus  obtained  was  fractionated  under  reduced  pressure 
(16  mm.),  when  almost  the  whole  quantity  (70  grams)  passed  over 
between  195 — 205°,  and  after  refractionation  at  200r— 201°  (14  mm.). 

0-1643  gave  0-3418  00.^  and  01120  H^O.     0  =  567;  11  =  7-6. 
CjjHjiOy  requires  0  =  569  ;  H  =  7-6  per  cent. 

Klhyl  l3-acetylbuta7ie-aft8-tricarboxylate  is  a  viscid  colourless  oil 
having  a  pleasant  ethereal  odour.  It  gives  no  coloration  witli  ferric 
chloride. 

In  order  to  prepare  /3-acetyladipic  acid  this  ester  (70  grams)  was 
hydrolysed  by  boiling  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  (140  c.c.)  in 
a  flask  provided  with  a  reflux  condenser.  At  first  there  was  much 
frothing  owiiig  to  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  after  oight  hoiu-s 
water  (100  c.c.)  was  added  and  the  solution  boiled  for  a  further  period 
of  eight  hours,  Tlie  liydrochloric  acid  was  then  removed  on  the  water- 
bath,  when  a  very  viscous  yellow  syrup  was  obtained  which,  on  vigorous 
rubbing,  solidified  to  a  cryHtnlliiie  mass. 

The  yS-acctyladipic  acid  (40  grams)  was  crystallised  from  dry  ether, 
from  which  it  separated  in  plates,  molting  at  102°.     That  this  was  the 
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acid,  and  not  either  the  dilactone  or  the  semilactone  of  /3-acetyIadipic 
acid,  as  might  be  expected  from  analogy  with  /3-aeetylgIutaric  acid,  is 
shown  by  the  following  analysis  : 

01423  gave  02653  CO,  and  0  0824  H^O.     C  =  50-8;  H-6-4. 
OgHjgOj  requires  C  =  511;  H»6  4  per  cent. 

fi- Acetyladipic  acid  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  acetone, 
acetic  acid,  formic  acid,  or  ethyl  acetate  in  the  cold;  sparingly  so  in 
ether,  benzene,  or  chloroform,  even  on  boiling  ;  and  almost  insoluble  in 
light  petroleum. 

The  basicity  of  the  acid  was  determined  in  the  first  place  by  titration 
with  standard  aqueous  caustic  potash. 

01349  neutralised  0-0793  KOH,  whereas  this  amount  A  a  dibasic 
acid,  CgHjjOj,  should  neutralise  0-0797  KOH. 

The  silver  salt  of  /3-acetyladipic  acid  was  prepared  by  adding  silver 
nitrate  to  a  slightly  alkaline  solution  of  the  ammonium  salt,  when  it 
separated  as  a  flocculent  precipitate  readily  soluble  in  hot  water  from 
which  it  was  crystallised. 

0-1 1 17  gave  00598  Ag.     Ag  =  53-5. 

^sHio^sA-gj  requires  Ag»53-7  per  cent. 

P-Aceti/ladipic  acid  semicarbazone. — When  an  aqueous  solution  of 
/9-acetyladipic  acid  was  mixe<l  with  semicaibazide,  hydrochloride,  and 
f odium  acetate  nothing  separated,  but  after  some  time  the  semi 
carbazone  was  ^slowly  deiw.sited  in  warty  mas-ses.  After  crystallising 
from  hot  water  in  which  the  substjince  is  readily  soluble,  the  following 
results  were  obtaineil  : 

0-2071  gave  03109  CO.^  and  0-1175  H,0.     C  =  40-9  ;  H  =  6-3. 

01654     „     22-3  c.c.  nitrogen  at  19°  and  767  mm.     N=  15-7. 
CjHisOsNg.HjO  requires  C  =  4 1  1 ;  H  =  65  ;  N  =  159  per  cent. 

This  substance,  which  melts  at  89 — 90"  and  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  is  probably  the  semicarbazone  of  ^-acetyladipic  acid, 
crystallising  with  one  molecule  of  water  of  crystallisation.  That  it  is 
not  simply  the  semicarbazide  salt  of  the  acid  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  it  dissolves  instantly  in  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  solution. 

£thyl  fi-aceti/ladipate. — In  order  to  prepare  this  ester  ^-acetyladipic 
acid  (35  grams)  was  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  (175  c.c.)  and 
sulphuric  acid  (17  c.c.)  and  boiled  for  two  days  on  the  water-bath. 
After  cooling,  the  mixture  was  poured  into  water,  when  a  heavy  oil 
sepiirated  which  was  extracted  twice  with  ether.  The  ethereal  extract 
was  well  washed  with  dilute  aqueous  sodium  carbonate,  dried,  evapor- 
ated, and  the  yellow  oil  fractioned  under  reduced  pressure  (18  mm), 
when  it  distilled  constantly  at  179°. 

0-1501  gave  03237  COo  and  01 108  H2O.     C  =  588 ;  H  =  8-2. 
CioH^yOj  requires  C  =  5G-0  ;  H  =  8-2  per  cent. 
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Ethyl  /3-acetyladipate  is  a  colourless  oil  with  a  slight  but  rather 
unpleasant  odour.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  but  readily  miscible  with 
most  organic  solvents. 

■       rrr  7-    J  .^  CMeg-CH-CHo-CHg-COnH 

Preparation  oj  Uoinoterpenyhc  Acid,  A.^^C./^rr  . 

In  the  preparation  of  homoterpenylic  ester,  ;8-acetyladipic  ester 
(29  grams),  dissolved  in  about  four  times  its  volume  of  dry  ether,  was 
slowly  added  to  a  well-cooled  ethereal  solution  of  magnesium  methyl 
iodide  (prepared  from  4  grams  of  magnesium  and  25  grams  of  methyl 
iodide).  After  standing  overnight  the  magnesium  compound  was 
cautiously  decomposed  with  water  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
ethereal  layer  separated,  and  the  acid  solution  extracted  twice  with 
small  quantities  of  ether.  The  combined  ethereal  extract  was 
washed  with  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite  solution,  dried  and  evaporated, 
when  a  viscid  oil  was  obtained  which  after  several  fractionations  dis- 
tilled constantly  at  186''  (18  mm.). 

0-1329  gave  0-3140  CO2  and  0-1041  HgO.     0  =  61-5  ;  H  =  8-3. 
C^jHjgO^  requires  0  =  61-7;  H  =  8-4  per  cent. 

Ethyl  homoterpenylate,  which  has  not  been  previously  described,  is 
a  viscous  colourless  oil  with  a  pleasant  ethereal  odour.  It  does  not 
solidify  even  when  cooled  to  -  15°. 

Ethyl  homoterpenylate  was  readily  hydrolysed  by  digestion  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and,  after  evaporating,  a  viscid  colour- 
less syrup  was  obtained  which  solidified  on  cooling.  The  substance 
was  purified  by  crystallising  from  hot  water  with  the  aid  of  animal 
charcoal  and  separated  in  colourless  plates  melting  at  100-^101°. 
Baeyer  (5er.,  1896,  29,  1919)  gives  the  melting  point  as  98—101° 
when  cry.'-tallisi'd  from  water  and  as  100 — 102-5°  when  ether  is  the 
Bolvent. 

0'1866  gave  0-3950  CO2  and  01266  HjO.     0  =  57-7;  H  =  7-5. 
CyHj^O^  requires  0  =  58-0  ;  H  =  7-5  per  cent. 

By  titration  with  standard  aqueous  caustic  potash  in  the  cold,  the 
acid  was  shown  to  be  monobasic. 

0-1650  netitralised  0*04963  KOH,  whereas  this  amount  of  a  mono- 
basic acid  of  the  formula  CgHj^O^  should  neutralise  0-04967  KOH. 

There  ran,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  the  synthetical  acid  is  identical 
with  the  homoterpenylic  acid  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  pineue. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  thank  Professor  W.  H.  Perkin  for  the  great 
interest  he  has  shown  in  tliis  research  and  also  for  much  valuable 
advico  and  aRsiHtance. 

Tub  80110NOK  Labohaiouv, 

ThB  UnIVEHHITV,    MANCHEBrnR. 
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XVI 1 1. — Preparation   of  Chromyl    Dichhnde. 

By  Hebbkrt  Drake  Law  and  Fbederkk  Mollwo  Perki*^. 

The  method  usually  given  for  the  preparation  of  chromyl  dichloride  i» 
to  act  on  a  mixture  of  potassium  dicliromate  and  sotlium  chloride  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Ktard  (Ann.  Chim.  Phy$.,  1881,  [vj,  QQ^ 
218)  used  fuming  f-ulphuric  acid  and  noticed  that  chlorine  wraa  always 
given  off  during  the  reaction,  but  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  yield  of 
70  per  cent,  of  chromyl  dichloride.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  cei-tiiin 
amount  of  reduction  of  the  chromyl  chloride  with  the  excess  of  hydro* 
chloric  acid,  liberated  in  the  reaction,  always  takes  place,  even 
when  oi-dinary  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  used.  The  objection  to  the 
above  method  of  prepiration  is  the  extreme  frothing  and  fuming 
which  occurs.  In  order  to  lessen  the  frothing,  it  is  generally  recom- 
mended to  fuse  sodium  chloride  and  i^otassiura  diehromate  together  in 
equivalent  proportions,  antl  then  to  break  up  the  fuped  product  into 
small  pieces.  Even  when  this  is  done  the  operation  requires  constant 
attention,  and  it  is  vci  v  .liffi.-nU  tr»  .lisfil  fhw  <)ironnl  chloride  owing 
to  the  frothing. 

Moissan  {Compf.  rend.,  1^84,  98,  Jhij)  pupitred  it  by  passing  dry 
hydrogen  chloride  over  chromic  anhydride,  but  even  by  this  method 
a  certain  amount  of  reduction  takes  place,  a  green  substance  being 
left  behind  at  the  end  of  the  reaction. 

We  tried  several  methods  for  preparing  the  product,  for  example, 
that  of  passing  dry  hydrogen  chloride  into  chromic  anhydride  sus- 
pended in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  mixture  being  cooled  by 
running  water.  This  method  gave  pi-actically  theoretical  results,  but 
the  process  was  tedious  owing  to  a  tendency  of  the  chromic  anhydride 
to  cake  in  the  sulphuric  acid,  when  it  is  only  slowly  acted  on  by  the 
hydrochloric  acid.  We  found  the  most  satisfactory  method  was  to 
dissolve  chromic  anhydride  in  concentratetl  hydrochloric  acid  and  then 
to  add  an  excess  of  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

Chromic  anhydride  dissolves  with  the  greatest  ease  in  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  brownish-red  solution.  On  adding  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  to  this  solution  and  cooling,  chromyl  dichloride 
separates,  and,  being  denser  than  the  hydrochloric-sulphuric  acid  solu- 
tion, sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  is  readily  isolated  by  means  of  a  tap 
funnel.  We  find  that  if  large  quantities  of  chromic  anhydride  are 
acted  on  at  one  time  the  reaction  does  not  proceed  as  smoothly  as  when 
smaller  quantities  are  used,  owing  to  the  ditEculty  of  cooling  the  mix- 
ture and  thus  keeping  the  reaction  under  control.  When  the  reaction 
becomes  too  vigorous,  and  consequently  heating  results,  the  yield  is 
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much  smaller,  owing  to  reduction  of  the  chromyl  dichloride.  The  best 
results  were  obtained  by  proceeding  as  follows. 

Fifty  grams  of  chromic  anhydride  are  dissolved  in  rather  more  than 
the  calculated  quantity  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  (170  c.c.)  in 
a  1|  litre  flask  and  then  100  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  added 
in  quantities  of  about  20  c.c.  at  one  time,  the  mixture  being  cooled 
between  each  addition.  The  sulphuric  acid  should  be  poured  into  the 
middle  of  the  solution  and  not  down  the  sides  of  the  flask,  as  it  then 
mixes  better  and  very  little  fuming  takes  place.  The  whole  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  may  be  added  in  the  course  of  about  two  minutes. 

In  order  to  prepare  larger  quantities,  about  six  flasks  are  taken,  and 
into  each  flask  50  grams  of  chromic  anhydride  are  placed  and  then 
the  requisite  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  chromic  anhydride 
immediately  dissolves.  Sulphuric  acid,  100  c.c,  is  then  added 
to  each  flask,  cooling  between  the  additions  of  the  acid,  and  when 
the  reaction  in  the  six  flasks  is  complete,  the  contents  are  poured  into 
a  large  separating  funnel  and  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty 
minutes.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  whole  of  the  chromyl  di- 
chloride  will  have  separated  as  an  under  layer,  and  is  then  drawn  off 
from  the  specifically  lighter  layer  of  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids. 
Proceeding  in  this  manner,  there  is  no  difiiculty  in  preparing  a  kilo- 
gram or  more  in  one  hour. 

Dry  air  is  now  aspirated  through  the  chromyl  dichloride  for  about 
an  hour  in  order  to  remove  any  dissolved  hydrochloric  acid.  It  may 
then  be  distilled,  when  it  will  be  found  to  boil  constantly  at  115 — 116°. 
For  most  purposes^  however,  it  is  sufficiently  pure  without  this 
operation. 

It  is  often  stated  that  chromyl  dichloride  does  not  keep  well.  Our 
own  experience  is  that,  provided  it  is  freed  from  hydrochloric  acid  by 
aspirating  air  through  it  and  is  then  distilled  to  remove  any  sulphuric 
acid,  it  may  be  preserved  for  a  long  time.  It  is,  however,  essential 
to  have  the  bottles  well  stoppered  to  exclude  moisture,  as,  owing  to 
absorption  of  the  latter,  the  stoppers  often  become  fixed.  In  using  a 
burette  or  separating  funnel  the  taps  should  never  be  lubricated  with 
vaseline  or  oil,  because  of  the  vigorous  action  of  the  chromyl  di- 
chloride  on  hydrocarbons. 

ClIKMICAI.  Laiiou.\torv, 

Bououcm  Poi.YTE(;nNic  Institute, 
London,  S.E. 
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XIX  — Benzoyl  Derivatives  of^-Methylsalicylamide. 

By  James  McConnan  and  Morris  Edgar  Marples. 

It  has  been  shown  (Titherley  and  Hicks,  Trans.,  1905,  87,  1207  and 
McConnan  ami  Titherley,  Trans.,  1906,89,  1318)  that  both  0-acyl 
and  iV-acyl  derivatives  of  salicylamide  are  unstable  substances  in  the 
sense  that  they  show  a  tendency  to  rearrange,  and,  under  suitable 
conditions,  can  be  converted  into  each  other ;  and  the  view  has  been 
expressed  that  these  changes  take  phvce  through  an  internieJiato 
cyclic  metoxazone  form,  according  to  the  scheme  : 

The  benzoyl  derivatives  of  ^''-methylsalicylamide  have  been  in- 
vestigated with  the  object  of  throwiug  further  light  on  this  interest- 
ing change.  0-Benzoyl-A^-methylsalicylamide  is  easily  obtained  by 
pyridine-benzoylation  of  A'-methylsalicylamide.  In  its  solubilities 
and  its  decomposition  by  cold  sulphuric  acid  to  benzoic  acid  and 
iV^-methylsalicyhimide  it  resembles  O-benzoylsalicylamide ;  it  behaves 
abnormally,  however,  in  all  those  reactions  by  which  0-benzoyl 
salicylamide  is  rearranged  to  Gerhardt's  A'-benzoylsalicylamide.  The 
latter  rearrangement  takes  place,  for  instance,  when  0-benzoyl- 
salicylamide  is  melted,  when  it  is  boiled  with  water,  on  leaving 
it  to  stand  in  pyridine  solution  for  fifteen  days,  or  on  treatment 
with  aqueous  alkali.  Under  the  first  three  conditions  0 -benzoyl - 
.y-methylsalicylamide  is  not  affected,  but  on  treatment  with  alkali  it 
dissolves  slowly  with  development  of  a  yellow  colour.  Whilst  in  the 
case  of  O-benzoylsalicylamide  the  yellow  colour,  due  to  the  formation 
of  the  stable  sodium  derivative  of  ^benzoyl salicylamide,  is  persistent, 
with  [O-benzoyl-iV-methylsalicylamide  the  colour  is  transient  and 
disappears  in  from  thirty  seconds  to  two  minutes,  according  to  the 
conditions  of  the  experiment.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  similar 
rearrangement  occurs,  forming  the  sodium  derivative  of  X-benzoyl- 
.A'^-methylsalicylamide  : 

but  the  latter  is  almost  instantly  hydrolysed  to  benzoic  acid  and 
iV-methylsalicylamide  ;  this  assumption  is  necessary,  both  by  analogy 
with  the  simpler  case  mentioned,  and  from  the  fact  that  iV-methyl- 
salicylamide  yields  a  colourless  solution  in  alkalis.  Numerous 
attempts  were  made  to  isolate  -A^-benzoyl-xV-methylsalicylamide  from 
the  yellow  solution,  using  0-benzoyl-iV-methylsalicylamide,  both 
solid  and  in  alcoholic  solution,  and  varying  the  nature  and  strength 
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of  the  alkaline  reagent,  but  in  all  cases  hydrolysis  appeared  to  be 
practically  instantaneous,  and  addition  of  dilute  acid  to  the  yellow 
solution  produced  at  most  a  precipitate  of  unchanged  0-benzoyl-iV^- 
methylsalicylamide. 

The  extrenae  instability  of  i\-benzoyl-iV-methylsalicylamide  is  con- 
firmed by  the  study  of  O-iV-dibenzoyl-iV-methylsalicylamide,  obtained 
by  pyridine  bonzoylation  of  0-benzoyl-j\^-methylsalicylamide.  Were 
its  behaviour  normal  it  should  be  decomposed  by  cold  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  into  benzoic  acid  and  iV-benzoyl-^-methylsalicylamide 
(compare  (9-aY-dibenzoylsalicylamide,  McConnan  andTitherley,  Trans., 
1906,  89,  1327),  since  it  has  been  found  in  general  that  this  reagent 
eliminates  0-acyl  groups,  but  leaves  iV"-acyl  derivatives  intact.  O-N- 
Dibenzoyl-#-methylsalicylamide  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid  and  is 
decomposed  ultimately  into  benzoic  acid  and  ^V-methylsalicylamide, 
but  if  a  relatively  small  quantity  of  acid  is  used  O-benzoyl-.V-methyl- 
salicylamide  can  be  isolated  as  an  intermediate  product.  This 
behaviour  is  analogous  to  that  of  tribenzoylsalicylamide,  and  is 
represented  by  the  scheme  : 

n  XI  ^CO-NMeBz        ,     ^  tt  ^CO-NMeBz      '-earrangonient 

^^4\oBz  "^  ^6^4\0H  ^ 

r.  Tx  /CO-NHMe  ^  ^  ^CO-NHMe 

Since  jV-iV-dimethylsalicylamide  is  a  stable  substance  melting  at 
164°,   it  appears  that  although  derivatives  of  the  general   formula 

CgH^^^^TT       2  are  stable,  substances  of  the  type 

r.TT/CO-NRAc 

^6^4\OH 

are  too  unstable  to  permit  of  isolation.  This  observation  is  of 
considerable  interest,  since  McConnan  and  Titherley  have  already 
shown  (loc.  cit.)  that  ^-A^-diacyl  salicylamides, 

<.  jj  <^CO.N(CO.R),  jj  /CO.N(CO.R)(CO.B,) 

*^fl"4\0H  8      4^  OH 

are  too  unstable  to  exist. 

Experimental. 

lH-MethT/laalicylamide,  CjH^<^^*^^*^^— This  compound,  which 

has  not  been  hitherto  described,  was  prepared  by  the  action  of 
aqueous  mothylamine  on  salol.  214  grams  of  salol  and  200  grams  of 
83  per  cent,  methylamine  solution  were  allowed  to  stand  for  twelve 
hours  with  occasional  shaking;  the  mixture  became  warm,  and  the 
reaction  was  completed  }>y  warming  until  all  was  in  solution.  The 
6X0688  of  methylamine  was  distilled  off,  the  residue  acidified  by  dilute 
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hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  phenol  distilled  in  steam  ;  the  solution  was 
filtered  hot,  and  deposited  A^-methylsalicylamide  on  cooling;  a 
further  crop  of  crystals  was  obtained  by  concentrating  the  mother 
liquor.  The'  product  was  recrystallised  from  [dilute  alcohol  ;  vield  : 
95  per  cent,  of  theory  : 

01867  gave  U  8  c.c.  nitrogen  at  19°  and  772  mm.     N-9-26. 
CgllyOjN  requires  N  =  9'27  per  cent. 

'^-Methylscdicylamide  melts  at  89°;  it  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  benzene,  or  chloroform,  and  cry8talli^68  from  dilute  alcohol  in 
colourless  plates ;  its  behaviour  with  alkaline  reagents  and  with  ferric 
chloride  is  in  every  respect  analogouii  to  tlmt  of  salicylamide. 

O- Benzoyl-^  viethylsalicylamide,  C^^<C^^  ®,    was   prepared 

by  adding  H  grams  of  benzoyl  chloride  to  a  solution  of  15  grams  of 
iV^-methylsalicylamide  in  45  grams  of  pyridine  at  -15°;  the  product 
was  isolated  in  the  usual  way  and  recrystallised  from  benzene. 

01 785  gave  9  0  c.c.  nitrogen  at  21°  and  745  mm.     N  =  5-63. 
CjjHjgOgN  requires  N  — 5*49  per  cent. 

O-Benzoyl-lH-inethylgaiicylamide  melts  at  122°;  it  is  readily  soluble 
in  cold  alcohol  or  chloroform,  sparingly  so  in  ether ;  it  cryfetallises 
from  benzene  in  transparent,  prismatic  needles.  On  stirring  with 
aqueous  alkali  it  dissolves  slowly,  with  a  transient  yellow  colour, 
being  almost  instantly  hydrolysed  to  benzoic  acid  and  A^'-methyl- 
salicylamide ;  it  is  similarly  decomposed  by  cold  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  Ethyl  benzoate  is  obtained  as  a  decomposition  product 
when  an  alcoholic  solution  of  0-benzoyl-^V-methylsalicylamide  is  treated 
with  alkali ;  with  sodium  ethoxide  or  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide  the 
decompobition  was  complete  in  thirty  to  sixty  seconds  (measured  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  yellow  colour),  but  with  alcoholic  ammonia 
no  colour  change  was  obvi.'.v...l  nm\  the  decomposition  required 
several  hours. 

0-^-Dibmzoyl-ii-methylsalic7jlamid4s, CgH^<^g^^^^®^^.— 2  8  Grams 

of  benzoyl  chloride  were  added  to  a  solution  of  5  grams  of  0-benzoyI- 
iV'^methylsalicylamide  in  15  grams  of  pyridine  ;  after  standing  twelve 
hours  the  mass  was  stirred  with  absolute  ether,  the  ethereal  solution 
was  decanted  from  the  pyridine  hydrochloride,  washed  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  dried  with  sodium  sulphate. 

0-^-Dibenzoyl-'S-melhyls(dicylamide  separated  on  adding  light 
petroleum,  and  was  crystallised  from  a  mixture  of  ether  and  light 
petroleum,  from  which  it  was  obtained  in  lar^e  hexagonal  prisms. 

01 754  gave  5-9  c.c.  nitrogen  at  19"  and  772  mm.     N  =  3-93. 
CjjHj^O^N  requires  N  =  3*90  per  cent. 
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Dibenzoyl-^-methylsalicylamide  melts  at  85°  ;  it  is  readily  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  or  chloroform,  moderately  so  in  benzene,  and  very 
sparingly  so  in  light  petroleum.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  aqueous 
caustic  soda,  but  on  boiling  it  is  hydrolysed  slowly  to  iV-methyl- 
salicylamide  and  benzoic  acid.  The  same  decomposition  products 
were  obtained  by  dissolving  it  in  excess  of  cold  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  and  allowing  to  stand  for  four  days,  whilst  with  a  smaller 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  and  only  four  hours'  action  0-benzoyl-iV^- 
methylsalicylamide  was  obtained  as  decomposition  product. 

Organic  Labokatory, 

Univeksity  of  LivkrpooI/. 


X  X .  — Disalicylamide. 

By  James  McCoknan. 

Disalicylamide  (HO-C.-H^-CO-NH-CO-CeH^-OH)  was  first  obtained 
by  Schuletud  {J.  j>r.  Chein.,  1880,  [ii],  22,  289)  by  the  action  of 
hydrogen  chloride  on  heated  salicylamide. 

Subsequently  G.  Cohn  {J.  pr.  Chem.,  1900,  [ii],  61,  552)  found  that 
disalicylamide  is  formed  when  salol  and  salicylamide  are  heated 
together  at  215 — 220°  ;  at  the  same  time  he  appears  to  have  obtained 
a  second  compound  which  was  formulated  as  0-salicylsalicylamide, 
CgH^(CO*NH2)*0*CO'CyH4'OH,  the  properties  of  which  were,  however, 
practically  identical  with  those  of  disalicylamide  (Patentschri/t,  No. 
111,656). 

These  two  compounds  are  recorded  in  Beilstein's  Handbuch 
(E7'(/a,mu7i(j8bandII., 892,  893),  but  the  author,  from  previous  work  on 
acyl  derivatives  of  salicylamide  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  1318),  was  led  to 
doubt  Cohn's  conclusions  as  to  the  supposed  0-salicylsalicylamide. 
The  properties  assigned  to  the  latter  by  Cohn  were  inconsistent  with 
the  O-Kulicyl  formula,  as  was  also  its  mode  of  formation  from  salol  and 
salicylamide,  inasmuch  as  ammonia  is  evolved  in  the  reaction  ;  it  is  now 
known  that  O-ncyl  derivatives  of  salicylamide  are  instantly  rearranged 
to  the  correhponding  A^-acyl  derivatives  by  ammonia. 

The  reaction  between  salol  and  salicylamide  has  been  repeated  with 
the  object  of  investigating  this  point,  and  it  has  been  proved  that 
O-Kalicylsjilicylamide  is  not  formed.  Two  compounds  are  produced, 
namely  : 

(I)  DiKalicylamido:  HO-CVI^-CO-NH-CO-CoH^-OH,  m.  p.  203°. 
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(2)  Polysalicylnitrile,  m.  p.  297^  (Limpricht,  Annalen,  1856,98, 
261,  (fee). 

The  proportions  of  eajh  vary,  and  the  amount  of   polysalicylnitrile 
formed  increases  rapidly  with  the  proportion  of  salicylamide  used. 

0-Salicylsalicylamide  has  been  obtained,  however,  by  the  rearrange- 
ment of  disalicylamide  by  boiling  with  ghicial  acetic  acid,  the  chinge 
taking  place,  according  to  the  author's  view,  through  an  intermediate 
cyclic  form  : 

^,  „     .CO-NH-COC,H,-OH     _.      CO-NH^       AVU-OII        . 


•COC^H^-OH 

(compare  rearrangement  of  .A^-beDzoylsalicylamide,  McConnan  and 
Titherley,  Trans.,  1906,  89,  1321). 

O-Salicylsalicylamide  undergoes  the  reverse  change  into  disalicyl- 
amide on  meltiug,  on  boiling  with  water,  on  standing  in  pyridine 
solution,  or  on  treatment  with  alkaline  reagents ;  the  two  compounds 
are,  in  fact,  in  every  respect  an  ilogous  to  the  two  benzoyl  and  the  two 
acetyl  salicylamides  already  described  {toe.  cU.,  and  Titherley  and 
Hicks,  Trans.,  1905,  87,  1207). 

The  study  of  disalicylamide  has  led  to  the  detection  of  an  error  in 
the  recent  work  on  acyl  derivatives  of  salicylamide  (McCJonnan  and 
Titherley,  Trans.,  1906,  89,  1326);  it  was  stated  that  the  action  of 
benzoyl  chloride  on  a  pyridine  solution  of  Gerhardt's  benzoyl  salicyl- 
amide at  -  15°  led  to  the  formation  of  two  compounds  : 

(1)  O^V-Dibenzoylsalicylamide  :  <^oH^<^^^  *^ ^"^  (m.  p.  128°). 

(2)  2  :  2-Phenyl-O-beuzoylhydroxybenzometoxazone  : 

&>«(--'• 

All  subsequent  attempts  to  prepare  the  second  compound  in  the 
same  way  failed,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  formation  of  the 
derivative  melting  at  160°  was  due  to  the  unsuspected  presence  of 
disalicylamide  as  impurity  in  the  benzoylsalicylamide  used.*  It  has 
been  found  that  the  compound  melting  at  160°  is  easily  obtained  by 
pyridine  benzoylation  of  disalicylamide,  and  that  it  is  dibenzoyldi- 

sahcylamide :  C^H.^.^^^       g^y^C^H^. 

The  view  taken  by  McConnan  and  Titherley  of  the  tautomeric 
character  of  Gerhardt's  benzoylsalicylamide  is  thus  deprived  of  one 

*  The  con  litions  for  the  production  of  disallcylaiuide  are  present  in  Gerhardt's 
method  of  preparing  benzoylsalicylamide,  since  the  method  involves  heating  salicyl- 
amide ill  preienee  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
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point  of  evidence  previously  adduced  in  its  support ;  this  view,  how- 
ever, has  since  been  confirmed  by  new  experimental  evidence  to  be 
published  shortly. 

Experimental. 

0-Salicylsalicylamide,  ^^i'^r\.nr\.ri^TT  .oTT* 

42-8  Grams  of  salol  (1  mol.)  were  heated  with  41  •!  grams  of  salicyl- 
amide  (1|  mols.)  for  two  hours  at  220°,  the  phenol  formed  by  the 
reaction  being  allowed  to  distil  off.  The  product  was  poured  into 
100  c.c.  of  alcohol,  and  the  resulting  yellow  precipitate,  consisting  of 
a  mixture  of  disalicylamide  and  polysalicylnitrile,  was  separated.  The 
mixture  was  boiled  for  three  hours  with  300  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid, 
when  the  disalicylamide  completely  dissolved,  being  at  the  same  time 
partly  rearranged  to  0-salicylsalicylamide.  The  insoluble  polynitrile 
was  filtered  from  the  hob  solution  and  washed  with  acetic  acid  and 
water  ;  it  weighed  4  grams  and  melted  at  297°. 

The  hot  acetic  acid  solution,  on  cooling  and  diluting  with  water, 
deposited  20  grams  of  a  mixture  of  disalicylamide  and  O-salicylsalicyl- 
amidej  these  were  separated  from  the  dry  mixture  by  extracting  with 
boiling  benzene,  in  which  disalicylamide  is  insoluble.  O-Salicylsalicyl- 
amide  crystallised  in  a  pure  state  from  the  hot  benzene  filtrate;  it  was 
filtered  and  washed  with  light  petroleum. 

0-2441  gave  117  c.c.  nitrogen  at  21°  and  772  mm.     N  =  5-54. 
C-^^HjjO^N  requires  N  =  5'45  per  cent. 

o-Salici/lsalicylaitiide  melts  at  157°,  but  solidifies  in  the  course  of  a 
few  seconds  owing  to  rearrangement  to  disalicylamide,  which  then 
melts  at  200°.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  or  hot  benzene, 
moderately  so  in  ether,  sparingly  so  in  light  petroleum  or  cold  benzene  ; 
it  crystallises  from  benzene  in  colourless  plates.  Its  alcoholic  solution 
gives  with  aqueous  feri'ic  chloride  an  intense  red  colour,  which  changes 
to  violet  on  diluting  with  water.  6>-Salicylsalicylamide  is  quantita- 
tively rearranged  to  disalicylamide  on  boiling  with  water.  It  is  readily 
soluble  in  pyridine,  and  the  solution  gradually  acquires  a  yellow  colour 
owing  to  the  formation  of  disalicylamide,  and  the  rearrangement  is 
complete  in  six  days.  Aqueous  alkalis  dissolve  it  rapidly,  yielding  a 
yellow  solution  from  which  disalicylamide  is  precipitated  on  acidify 
iug  ;  in  the  case  of  sodium  hydroxide,  the  sparingly  soluble  orarjgo 
halt  of  disalicylamidu  is  first  formed  and  dissolves  on  dilution. 
O-Sulicylsalicyliimido  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  cold,  strong  sulphuric 
acid  into  uulicylamidu  and  salicylic  acid  (compare  behaviour  of  its 
isumoridu  with  strong  sulphuric  acid).  Its  constitution  follows  from 
the  close  similarity  between  its  properties  and  those  of  o-benzoylsalieyl- 
amide  {luc.  cil.). 
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Disalicylamide,  ^J^t^^^n        jjQ^^^d^i" 

Disalicylamide  was  prepared  by  boiling  finely-powdered  O-Silicyl- 
salicylamide  with  fifty  times  its  weight  of  water  for  fifteen  minutes, 
when  it  was  obtained  as  a  very  bulky,  white,  fibrous  mass  melting  at 
200°  ;  this  crystallised  from  alcohol  in  yellow  needles  melting  at  203^ 
the  properties  of  which  agree  in  all  respects  with  those  ascribed  to 
disalicylamide  by  Schulerud  and  by  G.  Cohn  {loe.  eit.), 

Disalicylamide  is  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  glacial  acetic  acid,  bat 
prolonged  boiling  converts  it  into  the  readily  soluble  O-salicylsalicyl- 
amide.  One  gram  of  disalicylamide  was  completely  dissolved  by  10 
grams  of  acetic  acid  after  thirty  minutes'  boiling ;  the  mixture  of  the 
isomerides  obtained  by  cooling  and  precipitating  with  water  contained 
66  per  cent,  of  0-salicylsiilicylamide. 

Disalicylamide  is  dissolved  without  change  by  cold,  strong,  sulphuric 
acid ;  it  is  decomposed  into  salicylamide  and  salicylic  acid  by  heating 
it  with  strong  aqueous  ammonia  in  a  sealed  tube  at  115°  for  four 
hours. 

Dibenzoyldlsalicylamide,  CgH^<C-v.g  Bz'O^^"^^*'  ^  obtained  in 
70  per  cent,  yield  by  pyridine  benzoylation  of  disalicylamide  at  -  15". 

0  2608  gave  70  c.c.  nitrogen  at  23^  and  770  mm.     N  =  307. 

0-3006     „     80       „  „         20"    „    771  mm.     N  =  3-09. 

CggHjfiOjjN  requires  N  =  3'01  per  cent. 

The  description  of  this  compound  already  given  {Joe.  eit.)  must  be 
amended  in  so  far  as  it  yields  disalicylamide  on  decomposition  by  sul- 
phuric acid  or  sodium  hydroxide. 

OiioANic  Labokatohy, 
University  of  Liverpool. 


XXI. — llie  Relation    between    Ahsorptivu    Spectra  and 
Optical  Rotatori/  Power.      Fart    I.    The  Ejff'ect  of 

Unsaturation  and  Stereoisomerism. 
By  Alfred  Walter  Stewart  (Carnegie  Research  Fellow). 

In  the  course  of  some  previous  investigations,  parts  of  which  were 
carried  out  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  E.  C.  C  Baly,  the  author  was  able 
to  show  that  a  close  relation  exists  between  the  absorption  spectra  and 
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chemical  reactivity  of  certain  compounds.  Up  to  the  present  time  no 
attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  to  correlate  in  a  similar  manner 
the  absorption  spectra  of  optically  active  substances  with  their  rotatory 
powers  ;  and,  as  this  research  seemed  likely  to  furnish  results  of  some 
interest,  the  work  was  undertaken. 

A  change  in  the  rotatory  power  of  a  compound  may  be  brought 
about  in  many  different  ways,  for  example,  by  a  change  in  tempera- 
ture, by  a  change  in  the  solvent  in  which  the  compound  is  dissolved 
when  the  observation  is  carried  out,  by  the  addition  of  certain  inactive 
substances  to  tlie  solution,  &c.  None  of  these  examples,  however, 
seemed  to  furnish  a  good  test  case  ;  and  it  was  decided  that  in  the  first 
instance  it  would  be  best  to  compare  the  effects  on  the  rotation  and 
spectrum  produced  by  a  given  series  of  changes  in  the  constitution  of 
certain  substances.  Now  the  simplest  change  in  constitution  which 
pi'oduces  a  well-marked  effect  on  the  chemical  and  physical  properties 
of  an  organic  substance  is  the  change  from  the  saturated  to  the  un- 
saturated condition  ;  and  since  the  question  of  stereoisomerism  is  closely 
allied  to  that  of  unsaturation,  it  was  thought  well  to  study  these  points 
together.  The  author  has  in  preparation  papers  on  the  tartaric  acids 
and  similar  isomerides ;  and  at  a  future  date  he  hopes  to  study  the 
question  of  the  effect  of  solvents,  mutarotation,  and  other  branches  of 
the  subject. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  degree  of  saturation  of  a  carbon  compound 
is  closely  connected  with  the  rotatory  power.  Walden  {Zeit.  phi/sikal. 
Chem.,  1896,  20,  569)  has  made  a  detailed  study  of  the  point,  and  has 
shown  that  in  general  it  may  be  said  tliat  a  change  from  the  saturated 
to  the  unsaturated  condition  in  any  compound  produces  a  rise  in  rota- 
tory j)owor.*  As  the  results  obtained  by  Walden  were  sullicient  for  the 
purpose  at  present  in  view,  it  was  only  necessary  to  examine  the 
absorption  spectra  of  those  compounds  with  which  he  had  already 
dealt. 

With  regard  to  the  relation  between  the  absorption  spectra  of 
saturated  and  unsaturated  compounds,  xcference  may  be  made  to 
pajjers  by  the  following  workers:  liai'tley  and  Huntingdon  {Phil. 
Trans.,  1879,  170,  257),  Hartley  (Trans.,  1881,  39,  153),  Drossbach 
{Ber.,  1902,  35,  1486),  and  Magini  {Niiovo  Cini.,  1903,  [v],  6,  343; 
Phys.  Zeit.,  1904,5,  69). 

The  first  (jue.stiou  wliich  presented  itself  was  tlie  olTect  of  substitut- 
ing a  double  or  triple  bond  for  a  single  linking.  It  is  obvious  that 
when  two  hydrogen  atoms  are  removed  from  a  compound,  the  molecule 
will  undergo  a  profound  change  in  constitution,  and  especially  in  those 

•  Wv  he*  MUCH  {ZcH.  physikul.  Chan.,  I'.lOO,  55,  1)  l)ointcd  out  tliat  tho  aiiiyl 
alcohol  UHod  by  }iim  wuh  not  oiiticully  i)mo,  butHtiitealliatthiH  iiiiiowiiy  dopieciatoa 
til.!  vtihii;  of  ills  n-HiillM  for  jiui|»ohi!h  of  (toiiipuiitioii  with  eucli  olliur. 
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physical  properties  which  are  most  intimately  connected  \\  ith  the 
vibrations  of  the  ether,  such  as  the  refractive  index  and  the  magnetic 
rotation.  It  has  been  shown  by  Walden  that  when  a  single  bond  is 
converted  into  a  double  one  by  the  loss  of  two  hydrogen  atoms  from 
the  compound,  the  molecular  rotatory  power  of  the  substance  is 
increased.  When  the  double  bond  is  changed  into  a  triple  one  by  a 
further  loss  of  two  hydrogen  atoms,  the  result  was  different ;  for,  in- 
stead of  rising  again,  the  molecular  rotatory  power  diminished,  although 
it  did  not  fall  so  low  as  that  of  the  fully  saturated  compound.  Walden's 
figures  for  the  ^amyl  esters  of  /J-phenylpropiouic,  cinnamie,  and  phenyl- 
propiolic  acids  are  as  follows  : 

IMl^ 
/3-Phenylpropionic ester  OeHj-CHj-CHj-COj-CsHu  +  498 

Cinnamie  ester C^Hj-CHICU-COj-CsHu     1636 

Phenylpropiolic  ester  ...CaHj-CiC-CO/O^Hjj  12-05 

Now  since  the  alcohol  radicle  is  the  same  in  each  of  these  three  sub- 
stances, the  change  in  rotation  must  be  due  to  the  change  in  the  acidic 
part  of  the  molecule.  If  further  pi-oof  of  this  were  necessary  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  work  of  Sir  W.  H.  Perkin,  who  showed  that  the  magnetic 
rotations  of  unsaturated  acids  were  higher  than  those  of  the  corre- 
sponding saturated  substances.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  it  issufliciei.t 
if  we  examine  the  spectra  of  the  acids  themselves ;  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  complicate  their  spectr!\  with  that  of  the  amyl  radicle. 

The  absorption  curves  of  alcoholic  solutions  of  ;3-phenylpropionic 
acid  (see  Baly  and  Collie,  Trans.,  1905,  87,  13U),  cinnamie  acid,  and 
phenylpropiolic  acid,  plotted  in  the  usual  way,  are  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

In  his  previous  work,  the  author  was  concerned  entirely  with  absorp- 
tion bands  in  the  spectra  of  substances;  and,  naturally,  the  first  points 
which  attracted  attention  in  the  spectra  of  the  cinnamie  series  were  the 
persistence  and  the  position  of  the  absorption  bands  which  are  shown 
in  all  three  spectra.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  connexion  what- 
ever between  the  bands  and  the  optical  rotatory  powers  of  the  three 
substances.  If  we  consider  the  persistence  of  the  absorption  bt\nds  in 
the  three  cases  we  find  that  the  cinnamie  acid  band  has  the  greatest 
persistence;  then  come  the  bands  in  the  )3-phenylpropionic  acid 
spectrum  ;  and  finally  the  phenylpropiolic  acid  band,  which  is  so  shallow 
that  it  appears  as  a  mere  extension  of  the  spectrum  at  one  dilution. 
This  is  not  the  order  in  which  the  rotations  lie.  Again,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  the  frequencies  at  which  the  heads  of  the  bands  are  found 
might  be  in  some  way  connected  with  the  rotatory  power.  But  this 
also  is  not  the  case  ;  for  the  heads  of  the  /J-phenylpropionic  acid  bands 
lie,  approximately,  between  3700  and  3900,  that  of  the  cinnamie  acid 
band  at  3600,  and  that  of  phenylpropiolic  acid  is  probably  situated 
at  a  frequency  of  3900. 

VOL.   XCI.  p 
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It  was  evidently  necessary  to  abandon  the  idea  that  the  absorption 
bands  were  connected  with  the  rotatory  power,  and  to  seek  for  other 
peculiarities  in  the  spectra.  Now  if  we  leave  absorption  bands  out  of 
account,  the  only  way  in  which  substances  can  differ  from  one  another 
in  spectra  is  in  their  general  absorptive  power.  We  must  therefore 
examine  the  thi*ee  spectra  with  regard  to  the  general  absorption  shown 
by  each  substance.     Since  Walden    used  the  liquid  esters  without  a 
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solvent  in  liis  determination  of  the  rotations,  it  will  bo  well  in  the  pro- 
sent  caae  to  examine  the  spectra  of  the  three  substances  above  the  bands, 
Kince  the  effect  of  the  solvent  on  the  spectrum  will  probably  be  less 
marked  in  the  more  concentrated  solutions. 

If  we  take  the  abscissa  2G  as  a  convenient  standard,  we  shall  find 
that  it  is  cut  by  the  throe  curves  in  the  following  order :  cinnamic 
acid,  phenylpropiolic  acid,  and  /9-phonyl propionic  acid.  In  other 
words,  the  (jcneral  absorptive  poivern  of  the  three  euhataiices  are  related  to 
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one  anot/ier  in  Uie  same  order  as  their  molecular  rotations.     The  three 

curves  cut  the  abscissa  at  the  poiuts  showu  below  : 

Cinnamic  acid    3200 

Pheny Ipropiolic  acid 3300 

/3-Phenylpropionic  acid 3700 

There   appears  to  be   no   close   uuuierical   relation  between  these 

numbers  and  the  molecuhtr  rotations,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
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that  such  a  numerical  relation  may  exist  at  higher  concentrations 
than  are  shown  in  the  curves. 

It  seemed  not  improbable  that  the  agreement  in  the  foregoing  case 
was  merely  an  accidental  one,  and  in  order  to  see  whether  the  rule 
was  of  more  general  application  the  spectra  of  several  other  acids 
were  examined. 

We  have  already  dealt  with  a  series  of  aromatic  monobasic  acids,  so 
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the  next  compounds  which  were  examined  were  chosen  from  the 
aliphatic  series.  Walden,  in  the  paper  cited  previously,  gives  the 
rotations  of  the  ^-arnyl  esters  of  ^-butyric  and  crotonic  acids  as 
follows  : 

[M]2o 
Butyric  acid,  CHg-CHg-CH./COg-CgHi^  +4-43 


Crotonic  acid,  CH„-CH:CH-C0<,-C,H, 


6-62 


The  absorption  curves  of  the  two  acids  are  shown  in  Figure  2.  It  is 
evident  that  here  the  same  relation  holds  good  as  in  the  case  of  the 
other  series ;  for  crotonic  acid,  the  ester  of  which  has  the  greatest 
rotation,  shows  the  greatest  general  absorption. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  relation  between  the  two 
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series,  as  series  ;  for  whilst  amyl  crotonate  has  u  greater  molecular 
rotation  than  amyl  /S-pheuylpropionate,  the  absorptive  power  of 
crotonic  acid  is  much  less  than  that  of  ^-phenylpropionic  acid  in 
Holiitions  of  equal  concentiation,  Tlio  rule  of  "greater  rotation, 
greater  absorption,"  then,  can  bo  applied  only  in  the  case  of  compounds 
which  contain  chains  of  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms. 

Having  examined  two  series  of  monobasic  acids,  it  seemed  advisable 
to  investigate  the  case  of  some  dibasic  ones.  It  will  .sullico  for  the 
preifont  to  give  the  results  obtained  with  succinic  and  fumuric  acids, 
the  «j)Gctra  of  which  are  shown  in  Figure  3.  Magini  (J.  Chim.  pliys., 
1904,  2,  410)  has  also  examined   the  spectrum  of   maleic  acid;  his 
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results  are  similar  to  those  shown.  The  following  figure  are  given 
by  Walden : 

CH2-C0,-C,H„ 
Succinic  ester,  I  ,,  „  v'll 

C,H„-CO.'CH 
Fumaric  ester,     ■"  HC*CO -C  H  +1517 

Here,  again,  it  is  apparent  that  the  same  rule  holds,  for  the  absorptive 
power  of  the  unsaturated  acid  is  very  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
saturated  acid. 

It  only  remained  to  try  two  tribasic  ucid.s.  The  molecular  rotatiuuh 
of  the  Z-amyl  esters  of  tricarballylic  and  aconitic  acids  have  been 
determined  by  Walden  : 

Tricarballylic  ester,  9^'^>*^'5H,,  +10-48 

CHj-CO/CjHj, 
f|H.CO,.C,H„ 

Aconitic  ester,  ^'^^2*^5^1,  ^'o-em 

CHj'CO.^'CjHjj 
and  the  curves  of  their  absorption  specti'a  are  shown  in  Figui-e  4. 
In  this  case  also  the  rule  appears  to  hold. 

If  we  turn  to  the  case  of  series  of  homologous  acids,  the  same  rule 
which  was  applicable  in  other  cases  proves  again  true.  When  we 
examine  the  molecular  rotatory  powers  of  the  amyl  esters  of  homo- 
logous aliphatic  acids,  it  is  well  known  that  a  steady  rise  is  shown  as 
we  go  up  the  series  ;  for  example  ; 

Amyl  formate  -2-33 

Amyl  acetate  3"2D 

Amyl  propionate  3 "9 9 

Amyl  butyrate    4*25 

These  figures  were  given  by  Guye  and  Chavaune  {Compt.  rend.,  1895, 
120,  452  ;  Bull.  ^oc.  chim.,  1896,  [iii],  15,  275).  It  is  to  be  expected 
that,  if  the  rule  holds  in  this  case^  the  acids  corresponding  to  these 
esters  will  show  a  steady  increase  in  general  absorption  ;  this  has 
already  been  shown  to  be  the  case  by  Hartley  and  Huntington 
(PhU.  Trans.,  1879,  170,  257). 

Since  the  rule  holds  good  in  the  cases  of  all  these  various  compounds, 
which  differ  to  a  very  considei-able  extent  in  constitution,  it  seemed 
possible  that  it  might  be  applicable  in  a  slightly  modified  form  to  the 
case  of  stereoisomeric  substances  as  well. 

Walden  [Zeit.  physikal.  Chem.,  1896,  20,  377)  has  proved  that  the 
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Z-amyl  esters  of  various  stereoisomeric  acids  in  the  ethylene  series 
have  different  specific  rotations  according  as  the  maleinoid  or  f  umaroid 
form  of  the  acids  is  used.  In  general,  there  appears  to  be  a  difference 
of  about  four  degrees  between  the  molecular  rotations  of  the  two 
forms,  the  fumaroid  form  having  the  greater  rotatory  power.  It 
appeared  that,  if  this  were  the  case,  it  should  be  possible  to  detect 
a  difference  in  the  spectra  of  the  stereoisomeric  acids,  and  several 
wei'e  therefore  examined. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  consider  the  case  of  maleic  and  fumaric 
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acids.     The   figures   given   by   Walden   for   the  rotations   of  ^amyl 
maleatc  and  fumarate  are  as  follows : 

[MF 


C,H„.CO,.CH 


HC-COg-CsHi, 
HC-COs'CjjHi^ 

iic-co/aH„ 


+  15-17 


11-82 


The  absorption  curves  of  these  two  acids  are  given  in  Figure  3,  and 
an  inspection  of  them  will  show  that  the  rule  "greater  absorption, 
greater  rotation"  holds  in  this  case  also,  for  the  curve  of  fumaric 
acid  lies  at  a  lower  freciuency  than  that  of  maleic  acid. 

Figure  5  shows  the  absorption  curves  of  mesaconic  and  citraconic 
acids.     Since  mesaconic  acid  shows  the  greater  absorption,  it  is  to  be 
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expected  that  its  amyl  ester  will  have  a  higher  rotatory  power  than 
that  of  the  citracouic  ester.     This  i^  actually  the  case,  aa  Walden 
fiijures  show : 

Clf3-C-CO./C5H,, 

HC.CO,-C,H„ 

CHs-C-CO/CsH,, 

lu  the  cases  which  have  been  described    a  compwiaop  haa  bei-i 

drawn  between  substances  in  which  the  atoms  in  the  chain  are  linked 
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together  in  the  same  manner  in  each  isomeride ;  but  at  this  point  it 
may  be  well  to  indicate  the  results  obtained  when  the  unsaturation 
occurs  at  a  different  point  in  the  chain.  For  this  purpose  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  quote  the  case  of  itaconic  acid,  which  can  be  compared 
with  the  isomeric  mesacouic  and  citraconic  acids.  The  molecular 
I'otation  of  itaconic  diamyl  ester  has  been  found  by  Walden  to  be 
[M]d  + 13*42.  We  might  expect  from  this  to  find  the  absorptive 
power  to  lie  between  those  of  mesaconic  and  citraconic  acids,  but  in 
jx)iut  of  fact  it  is  less  than  either  (Figure  5).  We  must  therefore 
extend  what  has  already  been  said  with  regard  to  unsaturation,  and 
state  the  case  in  the  following  manner  : 
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"If  the  spectra  of  a  saturated  and  a  corresponding  unsaturated 
acid  be  compared,  the  acid  corresponding  to  the  amyl  ester  which  has 
the  greater  molecular  rotatory  power  will  show  the  greater  absorptive 
power;  the  same  holds  in  the  case  of  two  stereoisomerio  acids  of  the 
ethylene  series;  but  it  does  not  hold  for  structurally  isomeric  un- 
saturated substances." 

Some  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  course  of  this  investigation  are 
of  interest  from  another  point  of  view.  It  has  already  been  proved 
by  Magini  {J.  Chiin.  Phys.,  1904,  2,  410)  that  the  spectrum  of  fumaric 
acid  shows  greater  absorption  than  that  of  maleic  acid ;  and  in  the 
present  paper  it  is  shown  that  a  similar  state  of  things  is  found  in  the 
case  of  the  stereoisomeric,  mesaconic,  and  citraconic  acids.  If  this  is  a 
general  rule,  namely,  if  the  more  symmetrical  molecule  shows  the 
greater  absorptive  power,  one  very  interesting  application  of  it  may 
be  indicated.  In  the  case  of  certain  stereoisomeric  compounds, 
notably  the  hydrazones,  no  method  of  configuration  determination  has 
yet  been  devised ;  it  seems  probable  that  the  absorption  spectra  of  the 
two  isomerides  would  show  differences  similar  to  those  found  in  the 
case  of  the  stereoisomeric  acids,  and  a  study  of  the  absorption  spectra 
of  isomeric  hydrazones  might  lead  to  some  conclusions  with  regard  to 
their  configurations.  In  the  case  of  certain  stereoisomeric  ethylene 
derivatives  the  configurations  are  still  in  doubt ;  for  example,  no  real 
evidence  has  as  yet  been  adduced  in  the  cases  of  crotonic  and  iso- 
crotonic  acids,  stilbene  and  isostilbene,  or  the  tolane  dibromides.  It 
is  certain  that  some  light  might  be  thrown  on  the  problem  by  an 
examination  of  their  spectra.  In  the  case  of  the  various  isomeric 
cinnamic  acids  the  same  method  might  yield  results  of  some 
interest. 

The  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  this  part  of  the 
work  : 

I.  Within  certain  well-defined  limits,  a  close  relation  exists  between 
the  molecular  rotatory  powers  of  two  substances  and  their  absorption 
Kpectra. 

II.  The  loss  of  two  hydrogen  atoms  from  a  compound  (by  which  a 
Hingle  bond  is  replaced  by  a  double  one)  produces  an  increase  in 
nbKorptive  power  as  well  as  a  rise  in  molecular  rotatory  power. 

III.  The  loss  of  four  hydrogen  atoms  (by  which  a  single  bond  is 
changed  to  a  triple  one)  also  produces  an  increased  absorption,  though 
it  lias  not  hucIi  a  great  effect  as  tlie  change  from  the  single  to  the 
double  bond.     The  same  is  true  for  the  molecular  rotation. 

IV.  In  the  case  of  storeoisonieric  substances,  the  compound  having 
the  groator  molecular  rotation  has  also  the  greater  absorption. 

V.  The  same  rule  does  not  hold  in  the  case  of  structure  isompridos, 
at  least  in  the  unsaturulod  scries. 
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VI.  In  homologous  series,  the  compound  having  the  greatest  mole- 
cular rotation  will  have  the  greatest  absorptive  power. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  wishes  to  express  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Baly 
for  his  courtesy  in  lending  his  spectroscope,  without  which  the  work 
could  not  have  been  carrie<l  out. 

The  Si'KCTiioscopic  Laboratory, 
Univki:sity  Culi.k<;k, 
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XXII. — Organic  Derivatives  of  Silicon.  Part  II.  The 
Synthesis  of  Benzylethylpropylsiliccl,  its  Sulphona- 
tioiiy  and  the  Resolution  of  the  (W-Siil phonic  Deriv- 
ative into  its  Optically  Active  Components. 

By  Fbedekic  Stanley  Kipping. 

Some  ten  years  ago,  when  carbon  was  the  only  element  of  which  stable 
optically  active  derivatives  had  been  isolated  and  examined,  the  author 
commenced  an  investigation  of  the  organic  derivatives  of  silicon, 
partly  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  the  general  behaviour  and  character 
of  these  compounds,  but  principally  to  obtain  some  of  them  in  an 
optically  active  condition,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  silicon  atom  at  the 
ceutre  of  an  asymmetric  group. 

At  that  time  very  little  had  been  done  with  organic  silicon  com- 
pounds since  the  classical  investigations  of  Friedel,  Crafts,  and  Laden- 
burg,  whose  work,  carried  out  no  doubt  under  considerable  difficulty, 
consisted  principally  in  the  study  of  some  simple  derivatives  of  silicon 
tetrachloride  and  of  ethyl  orthosilicate,  which  they  prepared  with  the 
aid  of  sodium  and  zinc  ethyl ;  later  on,  some  of  the  corresponding 
jaopyl  derivatives  were  obtained  by  Paj>e  in  a  similar  manner,  and  in 
the  aromatic  series  Ladenburg  had  prepared  phenylsilicon  trichloride 
and  other  compounds  closely  related  to  it.  Much  more  recently  Pol  is 
(/»'er.,1885,18, 1542)  had  obtained  tetraphenylsilicane*  and  a  few  similar 
coHjpounds,  and  Reynolds  had  studied  the  action  of  silicon  tetnvchloride 
on  some  aromatic  bases. 

The  choice  of  a  suitable  silicon  compound,  fixmi  which  externally 
compensated  derivatives  might  be  obtained,  being  thus  limited,  the 
author's  first  experiments  (Part  I),  which  were  carried  out  in  conjunc- 

*  This  name  is  adopted  here  in  preference  to  silicon  tetra phenyl  in  order  to  show 
the  analogy  with  the  coricsi>onding  derivative  of  methane. 
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tion  with  Lloyd  (Trans.,  1901,  79,  449),  did  not  advance  very  far  in 
the  desired  direction.  Although  a  new  way  of  preparing  alkyl 
derivatives  of  silicon  was  found,  and  a  number  of  new  compounds  — 
some  of  which  were  externally  compensated — were  obtained,  the  latter 
were  found  to  be  of  little  use  for  the  principal  object  in  view,  owing 
to  their  instability. 

Other  subjects  for  investigation  having  arisen,  very  little  progress 
was  made  with  silicon  compounds  until  the  autumn  of  1903,  when 
the  author's  discovery  that  silicon  tetrachloride  and  magnesium  alkyl 
and  aryl  halides  would  interact  opened  a  new  and  wide  field  of 
research.*  With  the  aid  of  these  reagents,  for  which  chemistry  is  so 
much  indebted  to  Grignard,  it  seemed  possible  to  prepare  without  very 
great  difficulty  a  number  of  externally  compensated  silico-hydrocarbons 
and  other  compounds  of  a  stable  character,  from  which  acid  or  basic 
derivatives  could  be  obtained ;  the  latter  might  then  be  resolved  into 
their  optically  active  components  by  the  ordinary  methods  used  in  the 
case  of  carbon  compounds. 

The  first  task  was  to  prepare  a  derivative  of  the  type  SiR^RoEgCl 
by  introducing  successively  three  different  hydrocarbon  radicles  in  the 
place  of  three  chlorine  atoms  of  silicon  tetrachloride  ;  for  this  purpose 
it  was  important  to  choose  carefully  from  among  the  various  alkyl  or 
aryl  halides  which  might  be  employed  because,  as  all  the  resulting 
compounds  would  certainly  be  liquids  and  could  only  be  purified  by 
fractional  distillation,  unless  in  every  case  the  desired  product  differed 
sufficiently  in  boiling  point  from  others  which  were  formed  in  the  re- 
action, its  isolation  would  be  impossible. 

The  preparation  of  methylethylsilicon  dichloride,  for  example,  would 
probably  be  a  task  of  considerable  difficulty  ;  the  product  of  the 
interaction  of  ethylsilicon  trichloride  and  magnesium  methyl  bromide 
would  doubtless  be  a  mixture  of  the  mono-  and  dimethyl  compounds, 
and  would  contain  also  unchanged  ethylsilicon  trichloride ;  the  isola- 
tion of  the  desired  methylethyl  derivative  would  consequently  entail  a 
long  course  of  fractional  distillation  owing  to  the  slight  differences  in 
the  boiling  points  of  the  components  of  the  mixture. 

These  considerations  led  to  tho  investigation  in  the  order  given  of 
the  following  series  of  reactions  : 

Si(n,-»-MgEtBr-SiEtOl8  +  MgClBr  (p.  214). 
HiKtCJlg-f-MgPhlk^SiEtPhCla-t-MgClBr  (p.  215). 
Bi EtPhCl.,  +  MgPhBr  =  SiEtPhPrCl  +  MgCl  Hr  (p.  2 1 8). 
and  it  was  found  that,  although  in  every  case  })y-products  are  formed 

•  Shortly  aft^r  the  publication  of  tho  author's  prclimiimry  note  {Proc,  1904,  20, 
ir»),  the  preparation  of  Homn  plicnyl  ddrivativofl,  by  tho  interaction  of  silicion  totra- 
chlorido  ami  nin^msMiuni  jthonyl  broiniilc,  waw  dcscrilM'd  by  DiUhoy  {Ikr,,  1904,  37, 
1189  ;  see  also  Btr.,  1905,  88,  4132). 
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in  considerable  quantities,  the  principal  reaction  proceeds  as  formulated 
above,  and  the  desired  product  can  l)e  isolated  without  very  much 
diliiculty ;  the  ri^'id  exclusion  of  moisture  during  the  whole  series  of 
operations  is  of  course  absolutely  necessary. 

The  preparation  of  a  suitable  derivative  of  the  externally  com- 
pensated phenylethylpropylsilicyl  chloride  thus  obtained  seemed  at 
first  to  offer  no  particular  difficulty.  The  compound  might  react 
with  the  silver  salt  of  an  optically  active  acid,  such  as  bromocamphor- 
siilphonic  acid,  yielding  a  solid  ester,  which  might  possibly  bo  resolved 
by  fnictional  crystallisation  ;  an  experiment  of  this  kind  was  tried, 
but  the  rejiction  seemed  to  proceed  altogether  abnormally  (p.  220) ;  at 
any  rate,  the  initial  product  was  either  not  the  desired  ester  or  else 
the  ester  was  so  unstable  that  it  was  useless  for  the  purpose  in  view. 
Again,  the  inteniction  of  the  chloride  and  a  primary  or  secondary 
biuse  might  yield  a  crystalline  substance  which,  if  sufficiently  stable 
and  if  the  base  were  optically  active,  might  be  resolved  by  fractional 
crystallisation.  The  few  experiments  which  were  made  with/>'toluidine 
seemed  to  show  that  a  substituted  amine  of  such  a  type,  stable  towards 
water,  would  not  be  obtained,  a  noteworthy  fact  considering  the 
stability  of  the  amines ;  this  line  was  therefore  abandoned. 

These  and  other  failures  to  obtain  suitable  derivatives  from  the 
chloride  rendered  it  advisable  to  try  and  substitute  another  hydro- 
carbon radicle  for  the  atom  of  chlorine.  Judging  from  the  behaviour 
of  certain  carbon  compounds,  such  as  tripheuylmethyl  chloride,  which 
with  zinc  ethyl  gives  triphenylmethane  and  ethylene  (E.  and  O. 
Fischer,  Antialm,  1878,  194,  259),  it  seemed  pi-obable  that  this  re- 
action might  not  take  the  desired  course.  Contrary  to  expectation, 
however,  phenylethylpropylsilicyl  chloride  was  found  to  react  with 
magnesium  alkyl  and  aryl  haUdes  at  moderate  tempei-atures,  giving  a 
very  fair  yield  of  the  tetra-substituted  silicane,  of  which  the  two 
following  representatives  were  prejxared  : 

SiEtPhPrCl  +  MgMel  =  SiEtPhPrMe  +  MgCU. 
SiEtPhPrCl  +  MgBzCl  =  SiEtPhPrBz  +  MgClj. 

Of  these  two  silicohydrocarbons,  only  the  latter  so  far  has  been 
studied,  and  the  experiments  have  been  almost  exclusively  directed 
towards  its  conversion  into  a  sulphonic  acid.  It  was  thought  that 
under  suitable  conditions  this  silicohydrocarlwn  might  undergo 
sulphonation,  either  the  phenyl  or  the  benzyl  radicle  being  attacked, 
in  which  case  the  sulphonic  acid  might  then  be  combined  with  an 
optically  active  base,  and  the  resulting  salt  resolved  by  fractional 
crystallisation. 

An  unforeseen  and  interesting  result  occurred  on  attempting  to 
sulphonate    with    ordinary   sulphuric    acid,    the     phenylbenzylethyl- 
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propylsilicane  being  hydrolysed  with  separation  of  benzene  and 
foi'mation  of  benzylethyljjropylsilicol  or  benzylethylpropi/lsilicyl  oxide  : 

SiEtPhPrBz  +  H2O  =  CgHg  +  SiEtPrBz-OH. 
2SiEtPrBz-0H  =  (SiEtPrBz)20  +  HoO. 

As  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  and  the  experiments  seem  to  be  con- 
clusive, toluene  is  not  produced  under  these  conditions  even  in  small 
quantities  ;  the  hydrocarbon  which  is  obtained  freezes  readily,  melts 
at  about  4°  and  has  the  properties  of  pure  benzene  (compare  p.  223). 
Experiments  with  other  compounds  have  also  shown  that  there  is  a 
very  great  difference  between  the  phenyl  and  benzyl  radicles  as  regards 
their  combination  with  silicon ;  the  benzyl  group,  compared  with  the 
phenyl  group,  is  held  very  firmly,  and  as  far  as  the  author's  obser- 
vations have  gone  it  is  not  easily  separated  from  the  silicon  atom  by 
sulphuric  acid  even  at  moderately  high  temperatures,  whereas  the 
phenyl  radicle  is  invariably  displaced  (compare  also  Part  I,  loc. 
cit.) 

The  silicol,  which  is  probably  the  initial  product  of  hydrolysis,  or 
the  oxide,  which  is  formed  from  it  in  the  manner  just  indicated, 
gradually  vindergoes  sulphonation  when,  without  first  removing  the 
benzene  which  has  been  formed,  the  heating  with  sulphuric  acid  at 
1 00°  is  continued  for  some  time ;  under  these  conditions  there 
results  a  mixture  of  acids  from  which  it  was  found  to  be  very  difficult 
to  isolate  a  pure  product,  but  ultimately  a  crystalline  ammonium  salt 
was  obtained. 

The  mode  of  formation  of  this  compound  and  the  results  of  silicon 
determinations  seemed  to  indicate  that  it  was  derived  from  an  acid  of 
the  constitution  EtPrSi(OH)-CH2-06H4-S03H,  but  the  results  of 
cryoscopic  experiments  in  aqueous  solution  pointed  to  a  molecular 
weight  considerably  higher  than  the  calculated  value.  The  /-menthyl- 
amine  salt,  prepared  from  the  ammonium  derivative,  crystallised  well  ; 
when  examined  by  the  ebuUioscopic  method  in  methyl-alcoholic 
Holution  it  also  gave  values  indicating  a  more  complex  molecular 
structure  than  that  of  a  salt  derived  from  an  acid  having  the  above 
constitutioD.      ' 

These  results  gave  rise  to  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  real  nature  of 
the  parent  sulphonic  acid  ;  on  the  one  hand  it  seemed  jiossiblo  that  the 
abnormal  molecular  weights  might  be  ascribed  to  association  conditioned 
by  the  hydroxyl-  or  sulpho-groups,  especially  as  it  had  been  found 
that  Himple  siliconos,  such  as  benzylethylsilicono,  EtBzSiO,  arc  highly 
asROciated  in  Holution  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  seemed  j)ossible  that  the 
Bulphonic  acid  might  bo  derived  from  the  oxide  or  ether  of  the 
molecular  formula  JlzIOtPrSi'0'SiPrKtBz,  as  this  compound  might 
well  be  produced  from  the  silicol  previous  to  or  during  sulphonation, 
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the  oxido  Ph^Si-O'SiPhy  being  formed  from  triphenylsilicol  even  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  (Kipping  and  Lloyd,  loc.  cil.). 

In  the  latter  case,  however,  as  the  product  would  be  a  disulphonic 
acid,  its  salts,  if  highly  dissociated  in  solution,  would  give  molecular 
weight  values  but  little  higher  than  those  calculated  on  a  similar  basis 
for  the  salts  of  the  simple  monosulphonic  acid  ;  the  evidence  obtained 
from  the  cryoscopic  or  ebulliscopic  determinations  therefore  was 
inconclusive,  although  no  doubt  pointing  to  the  more  complex  oxide 
formula  rather  than  to  that  of  the  simple  derivative  of  the  silicol. 

The  results  of  analyses  of  the  ammonium  and  of  the  /-menthylamine 
salts  also  indicated  that  the  sulphonation  product  was  a  derivative 
of  .the  oxide  ;  although  the  percentage  compositions  calculated  for 
the  two  possible  fonnulaj  differ  but  little  (pp.  227,  229),  and  the  presence 
of  sulphur  and  nitrogen  in  the  compounds  renders  the  results  rather 
less  triLstworthy  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  the  aualyUtal 
data  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  any  other  conclusion. 

Other  facts  established  during  a  series  of  experiments,  which  will 
form  the  subject  of  a  later  paper,  may  perhaps  be  mentioned  here  as 
having  an  important  bearing  on  the  constitution  of  this  sulphouic 
acid.  Firstly,  when  benzylethylpropylsilicyl  chloride  (Proe.,  1905,  21, 
65)  is  decomposed  with  water  it  gives  a  mixture  of  the  silicol  and 
the  oxide,  indicating  that  the  former  readily  passes  into,  the  latter, 
even  in  presence  of  water. 

Secondly,  the  sulphonation  of  the  pure  oxide  with  chlorosul phonic 
acid  seems  to  give  a  mixture  of  acids  similar  to  that  obtained  by  the 
sulphonation  of  the  silicol  ;  at  any  rate,  the  products  are  in  so  far 
identical  that  they  both  contain  the  acid  from  which  the  crystalline 
ammonium-  and  /-menthylamine  salts  referred  to  above  are  derived. 

It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  acid  in  question  is  a 
compound  of  the  constitution 

Et  Et 

SOsH'CcH.-CH.— Si— O— Si— CH.-C^H^-SOaH. 

Pr  Pr 

This  view  necessitjites  the  further  assumption  that  the  original 
sulphonation  product  is  a  mixture  of  two  structurally  identical  but 
optically  isomeric  compounds,  namely,  the  externally  and  the  internally 
compensated  acids ;  here  again  the  experimental  evidence,  although 
not  conclusive,  is  in  conformity  with  this  theoretical  consequence,  as 
the  original  sulphonation  product  is  certainly  a  mixture.  So  far  only 
the  one  acid  has  been  isolated,  but  further  experiments  are  in  progi-ess, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  other  (or  others)  will  be  obtained  ultimately 
in  a  condition  of  purity. 

The  acid  which  has  been  isolated,  it  may  be  stated  at  once,  is  an 
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externally  and  not  an  internally  compensated  compovxnd  ;  although 
its  Z-menthylamine,  cZ-bornylamine,  and  several  other  salts  described  in 
this  paper  seem  to  crystallise  unchanged  from  various  solvents  under 
different  conditions,  the  resolution  of  the  acid  is  fairly  easily  accom- 
plished with  the  aid  of  (Z-methylhydrindamine  (Tattersall  and  Kipping 
Trans.,  1903,  83,  918). 

The  two  substances  obtained  by  fractionally  crystallising  the 
fZ-methylhydrindamine  salt  from  aqueous  methyl  alcohol  or  from 
acetone  differ  widely  in  melting  point  and  in  outward  properties, 
but  have  practically  the  same  specific  rotation  in  methyl-alcoholic 
solution ;  when  separately  decomposed  with  sodium  carbonate  and  then 
converted  into  the  ^-menthylamine  salts,  they  both  yield  compounds 
which,  after  recrystallisation,  seem  to  have  practically  the  same  melting 
point  and  specific  rotation  as  the  <f-menthylamine  salt  of  the  original 
cll-a,cid.  In  these  circumstances,  and  especially  as  the  specific  rota- 
tions of  the  sodium  salts  of  the  optically  active  acids  are  very  low, 
it  was  necessary  to  obtain  confirmatory  evidence  that  a  resolution  of 
the  acid  had  in  fact  been  accomplished ;  this  evidence  is  given  in 
detail  in  the  experimental  part  (p.  236),  and  the  enantiomorphous 
relationship  of  the  resolution  products  is  thereby  conclusively 
established. 

The  present  communication,  however,  is  in  some  ways  incomplete ; 
for  although  the  preparation  of  an  optically  active  silicon  derivative 
has  been  accomplished,  the  quantity  of  methylhydrindamine  at  disposal 
was  so  limited  that  the  optically  active  compounds  have  so  far  only 
been  prepared  on  a  relatively  small  scale ;  their  study  will  be  con- 
tinued, and  the  results  will  be  published  in  the  near  future. 

Experimental, 
Preparation  of  Ethjlsilicon  Ih-ichloride. 

Silicon  tetrachloride  (50  grams),  diluted  with  about  three  volumes 
of  other,*  is  placed  in  a  large  flask  provided  with  a  tap-funnel  and  a 
good  fitirror,  and  after  cooling  in  ice  an  ethereal  solution  of  magnesium 
ethyl  bromide  (1^  mol.)  is  added  slowly,  the  whole  operation  requiring 
about  two  hours.  Even  the  first  few  drops  of  the  ethereal  solution 
I)roduce  a  precipitate  of  magnesium  clilorobromide  with  considerable 
development  of  heat,  so  that  before  the  end  of  the  experiment  the 
contents  of  tlie  flask  consist  of  a  thick,  pasty  mass  which  is  diflicult  to 
Htir  J  for  this  reason  the  solution  of  the  magnesium  compound  should 
not  be  too  concentrated. 

After  remaining  for  about  twenty-four  hours  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, the  ether  is  first  distilled  off  and  the  flask  is  then  slowly 

*  I'lirilicd  and  dried  with  idioHplioric  oxidu  ami  with  Hoiliuiu. 
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heated  in  an  air-  or  oil-bath,  the  temperature  of  whii,-h  is  finally  raiset^ 
to  about  200^  and  kept  there  until  distillation  ceases ;  towards  the 
end  of  this  operation  an  inflammable  gas  is  evolved  in  iMn-lili mLle 
quantities. 

The  pale  yellow,  fuming  distillate  is  then  fractionated,  u  i       ilic 

mixture  of  ether,  silicon  tetrachloride,  ethyl  bromide,  ami  lUiw  uk-ou 
trichloride  from  the  preliminary  distillation ;  in  these  operations  it  ib 
necessary  to  employ  an  efficient  column,*  otherwise  tho  ether  carries 
over  a  considerable  quantity  of  ethylsilicon  trichloride.  The  crude 
product  is  then  again  fractionated  and  the  portion  poaaing  over 
between  97^^  and  103^  collected  separately;  this  fraction  is  pure 
enough  for  the  preparation  of  other  derivatives  and  usually  weiglis 
30 — 35  grams ;  it  is  an  almost  colourless,  fuming  liquid  having  the 
properties  described  by  Ladenburg. 

The  portions!  of  the  product  collected  above  103%  up  to  about  160"", 
doubtless  consist  of  diethylsilicon  dichloride,  irieibjUUiejrl  chloride, 
and  possibly  a  little  tetraethylsilicaue ;  these  are  reeerred  for  future 
investigation.  The  solid  residue  in  the  flask,  aft«r  distilling  off  the 
crude  product  at  200%  is  not  pure  niugnesium  stilt,  and  when  treated 
with  water  it  yields  a  cousidemble  quantity  of  a  gelatinouB  substance, 
which  glows  when  ignited. 

In  the  first  experiments  on  the  preparation  of  ethyl»iuiou  111  , 

with  the  aid  of  the  Grignard  reaction,  magnesium  ethyl  io*i.  i  .  .^ 
used,  but  the  yield  of  the  desired  pi*oduct  was  very  ^mall,  and  ou 
fractionally  distilling,  so  much  iodine  was  liberated  that  tlie  side  tube 
of  the  flask  sometimes  became  choked  with  crystals  of  the  halogen. 

PhenyhthylsUicon  didki<yrtde,  EtPhSid*. 

This  compound  is  prei>ared  by  treating  etliylsilicon  trichloride  in 
quantities  of  about  100  grams  at  a  time  with  a  slight  excess  (1^*^^  mol.) 
of  the  theoretical  quantity  of  magnesium  phenyl  bromide. 

In  order  to  avoitl  as  far  as  possible  the  pi"oduction  of  diphenyl  during 
the  interaction  of  the  magnesium  and  phenyl  bromide,  the  flaak  con- 
taining the  magnesium  and  ether  is  provided  with  an  efficient  stiirer 
and  cooled  in  ice  as  soon  as  the  reaction  has  once  started. 

This  solution  is  then  added  slowly,  stirring  vigorously,  to  the  well- 
cooled  ethylsilicon  trichloride  (b.  p  97—  103°)  ;  at  first  a  slight  tuibidity 
is  often  produced,  but  otherwise  no  visible  reaction  occure,  and  only  a 
very  small  quantity  of  magnesium  chlorobromide  separates  during  the 
hour  or  two  I'equired  for  the  addition  of  the  ethereal  solution.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  vhe  liquid  has  the  appearance  of  an  emulsion,  and,  left 
at  rest,'  it  separately  into  two  layers^  the  lower  one  then  slowly  deposits 

*  A  3  -5  chamber  coluiuu  of  tho  S.  Voiiug  tyi>e. 
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crystals  and  finally  sets  to  a  cake,  when  left  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture for  about  twelve  hours.  The  precipitated  magnesium  salt  is, 
however,  rather  gelatinous  and  difiicult  to  separate  by  filtration,  for 
which  reason,  and  also  to  complete  the  reaction,  the  mixture  is  heated 
on  a  reflux  condenser  during  a  few  hours,  whereby  the  magnesium  salt 
is  rendered  coarsely  crystalline. 

The  sepai-ation  of  the  oily  product  from  the  magnesium  salts  in  this 
and  in  many  other  preparations  described  later  is  accomplished  in  one 
of  two  ways  :  (1)  The  mixture  is  rapidly  transferred  to  a  large  porcelain 
filter  which  is  enclosed  in  an  air-tight  chamber  formed  from  two 
desiccator  covers  placed  mouth  to  mouth  ;  the  stem  of  the  filter-funnel 
passes  air-tight  through  the  tubulure  of  the  lower  one  into  a  filter-flask 
connected  with  an  aspirator,  so  that  dry  air  can  be  drawn  into  the 
chamber  through  a  calcium  chloride  tube  fitted  in  the  tubulure  of  the 
upper  cover  and  then  through  the  filter.  The  liquid  is  thus  separated  by 
filtration,  in  absence  of  moisture,  and  the  residual  magnesium  salt  is 
repeatedly  washed  with  the  dry  ether  distilled  from  the  oil.  (2)  The 
mixture  is  placed  in  an  apparatus  composed  of  two  large  bulbs 
connected  together,  on  the  principle  of  a  fat-extractor,  and  so  arranged 
that  on  heating  the  lower  bulb  the  ether,  which  has  filtered  from  the 
upper  one,  passes  up  the  side  tube  to  a  condenser,  and  then  flows  back 
on  to  the  pasty  magnesium  salt  contained  in  the  upper  bulb,  whence  it 
passes  through  an  asbestos  filter  into  the  lower  one  again  ;  this  form 
of  apparatus  is  more  suitable  for  working  with  large  quantities. 

The  ethereal  solution  and  washings  having  been  combined,  tlie  ether 
is  distilled,  during  which  operation  a  further  separation  of  magnesium 
salt  sometimes  occurs,  even  when  the  original  mixture  has  been 
previou.sly  lieated  during  some  liours. 

The  yellow  oily  product  is  first  submitted  to  a  preliminary  distillation 
from  an  ordinary  flask  ;  it  begins  to  boil  at  about  40^^,  and  the  thermo- 
meter rises  rapidly  to  about  200*^ ;  the  principal  portion  passes  over 
between  this  temperature  and  240°  and  is  collected  separately.  The 
pressure  is  then  reduced  to  about  50  mm.  and  distillation  continued  as 
long  as  anything  passes  over,  but  even  then  there  remains  a  consider- 
able residue  of  a  dark  brown  very  viscid  liquid,  boiling  above  300", 
which  has  not  l)ien  examined. 

That  portion  of  the^distilhite  collected  from  40°  to  240°  contains  ether, 
otIiylHiiicon  trichloride,  broraobenzene,  phenylethylsilicon  dichloride, 
and  diphenyl ;  it  is  repeatedly  and  systematically  fractionated  at  the 
ordinary  pressure  in  a  flask  provided  with  a  neck  18 — 24  inches  in 
length,  in  which  is  placed  a  Young'H  rod  and  disc  col'Vain  ;  corks  and 
rubber  are  so  rapidly  attacked  that  an  ordinary  fractionating  column 
fitted  into  a  flask  cannot  very  well  be  used. 

The  principal  fractious  of  value  flually  collected  from  this  portion  of 
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the  distillate,  starting  from  100  grams  of  ethylsilicon  trichloride,  are  : 
ethylsilicon  trichloride,  b.  p.  97— 103°,  5 — 10  grams  and  crude  phenyl- 
ethylsilicon  dichloride,  b.  p.  228 — 232°,  40—50  gi-ams. 

The  portions  collected  above  232°  contain  diphenyl  in  small  quanti- 
ties, this  compound  forming  the  main  constituent  of  the  fractions 
255 — 265°  which  solidify  on  cooling.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  presence  of 
diphenyl  which  necessitates  so  many  distillations,  and  which  renders  it 
very  difficult  to  prepare  a  pure  specimen  of  phenylethyUilicon 
dichloride. 

Many  preparations  of  this  compound  have  been  examined  ;  as  the 
boiling  point  appeared  to  be  230—231°  (760  mm.  thread  entirely  in 
vapour),  several  specimens  boiling  at  this  temperature,  at  227—228°, 
and  at  229 — 230°  have  been  collected  and  analysed,  but  were  found  to 
be  impure,  and  to  contain  only  about  30  per  cent,  of  chlorine  instead  of 
the  theoretical  quantity,  34-5  per  cent.  That  the  impurity  is  diphenyl 
can    be   shown   by  submitting  the  samples  to  .1"  n  in   steam, 

when  this  hydrocarbon  passes  over,  leaving /»A<j/<_^  om. 

Pure  phenylethylsilicon  dichloride  can  only  be  obtained  by  repeatedly 
distilling  the  crude  product  (b.  p.  228—232°)  under  different  pressures 
and  rejecting  each  time  the  very  last  portion  of  the  distillate  and  any 
residue;*  a  sample  thus  obtained  was  analysed  with  the  following 
result  : f 

Found  CI  =. 33-7.     C,HjoCl.,Si  requires  CI  =  345  per  cent. 

When  freshly  prepared  it  is  a  highly  refractive,  colourless  liquid,  but 
it  turns  pink,  and  frequently  violet,  after  a  very  short  time,  these 
colours  disappearing  when  the  substance  is  heatetl.  When  kept  for 
some  weeks  it  generally  becomes  brownish  yellow,  apparently  owing  to 
the  liberation  of  traces  of  iodine;  this  is  true  of  many  of  the  di- 
and  tri-substituted  silicon  tetrachlorides,  but  the  state  of  combina- 
tion of    the   iodine   has   not   been   ascertained.      Phenylethylsilicon 

As  an  ilhistration  of  the  difTiculty  of  isolating  the  pure  silicon  compound,  the 
following  reeoiJ  may  be  given.  A  sample  of  the  product  (abont  120  grams)  boiling 
between  227"  ami  232°  (760  mm.)  was  found  to  contain  30-4  per  cent  of  chlorine  ; 
it  WHS  distilled  under  atmospheric  pressure  three  times,  leaving  about  5  grams  of 
resiilue  l>oiling  above  230°  after  each  operation  ;  the  i>ercentage  of  chlorine  rose  from 
30 -4  to  31-8,  32  5,  and  33-3  with  each  distillation.  The  sample  was  then  distilled 
under  a  pressure  of  100  mm.,  and  the  portion  boiling  at  155—156%  which  formed 
more  than  95  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  collected  ;  this  gnve  337  per  cent,  of  chlorine, 
and  on  relating  the  distillation  under  reduced  pressure,  leaving  ^gaia  about  5  per 
cent,  as  residue,  this  value  underwent  no  appreciable  change. 

tin  the  analysis  of  this  and  of  many  similar  compounds,  the  freshly  distilled 
substance  is  dropped  into  a  flask  containing  either  water  or  a  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  and  previously  weighed,  so  that  by  re-weighing  the  amount  of  substance 
taken  can  be  ascertained  without  giving  any  opportunity  for  absorption  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture  ;  the  halogen  is  then  determined  either  ToUimetrically  or  gravi- 
metrically. 

VOL    XCI.  Q 
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dichloride  fumes  strongly  in  moist  air,  and  is  at  once  decomposed  by 
water,  giving  the  corresponding  silicone.  It  boils  at  229 — 230° 
(760  mm.)  and  at  155 — 156°  (100  mm.),  thread  entirely  in  vapour. 

That  portion  of  the  crude  product  boiling  above  240°  (atmospheric 
pressure)  and  collected  by  distilling  under  50  mm.  pressure  contains  di- 
phenyl,  diphenylethylsilicyl  chloride,  SiEtPhgCl,  triphenylsilicyl  chloride, 
SiPhgCl,  and  other  compounds  ;  the  results  of  the  investigation  of 
these  by-products  will  be  published  later. 

Plienylethytsilicone,  Ph^tSiO* 

^his  compound  is  obtained  as  a  viscous,  colourless  oil  when  phenyl- 
ethylsilicon  dichloride  is  decomposed  with  water ;  a  sample  was 
extracted  with  ether,  left  for  some  time  over  sulphuric  acid  under 
reduced  pressure,  and  then  analysed  with  the  following  result : 

0-1825  gave  0-0741  SiOg;  Si  =  19-1. 

CgH^gOSi  requires  Si  =  18*9  per  cent. 

The  compound  is  specifically  heavier  than  water,  in  which  it  is 
practically  insoluble  j  so  far  it  has  not  been  further  examined. 

Phenylethyljyfopylsilicyl  Chloride,  SiEtPrPhCl. 

I'he  gradual  addition  of  an  ethereal  solution  of  magnesium  pfopyl 
bromide  to  an  equivalent  quantity  of  phenylethylsilicon  dichloride 
causes  only  a  slight  development  of  heat,  so  that  cooling  is,  perhaps, 
unnecessary  (as  a  rule  ice  was  used),  and  the  two  liquids  may  be 
mixed  fairly  rapidly.  The  solution,  when  left  overnight,  deposits  a 
considerable  quantity  of  magnesium  salt,  but  in  order  to  ensure  com- 
plete interaction,  and  to  cause  the  gelatinous  precipitate  to  become 
crystalline  and  granular,  the  mixture  is  first  heated  during  some  hours 
with  reflux  condenser,  and  then,  after  distilling  off  the  ether,  kept  at 
100°  during  three  or  four  hours  longer.  The  product  is  then  separated 
from  the  magnesium  salt  with  the  aid  of  the  distilled  ether,  in  the 
apparatus  already  described,  and  the  combined  extract  and  washings 
are  evaporated. 

The  remaining  oil  is  first  submitted  to  a  proliininary  distillation 
from  an  ordinary  llaak  under  reduced  pressure  (about  100  mm.)  until 
the  thermometer  rises  to  about  210",  leaving  in  the -flask  a  small 
quantity  of  an  oil  and  a  moderate  (juantity  of  magnesium  salt,  which 
flcparates  during  the  ])rocoHH  ;  the  oily  by-products  of  high  boiling 
point  are  always  formed  in  small  (|uantitie.o,  and  on  distillation  afford 
nothing  of  a  definite  clmructor,  the  lemporatui-e  rising  slowly  to 
about  360°.  In  this  preliminary  distillation  almost  the  whole  of  the 
crude  propyl    derivative  passes  over  between  175  — 190°  (100  mm.), 
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and  this  fraction,  which  is  equal  to  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  phenyl 
otliylHilicon  chloride  employed,  seems  to  be  a  fairly  pure  substinco 
when,  however,  it  is  submitted  to  systematic  fractional  distillation, 
using  a  long-necked  flask  titted  with  a  rod  and  disc  column,  it  shows  a 
wide  range  of  boiling  point.  Under  atmospheric  pressure  it  begins  to 
distil  at  about  240''  and  the  temperature  rises  gradually  up  to  about 
265"^,  the  greater  part  passing  over  between  250^  and  2C0^ ;  even  after 
repeated  operations  the  boiling  point  does  not  become  very  definite 
and  analyses  of  the  product  give  uusatisfactory  results.  The  tirst 
samples  examined  were  collected  between  250^  and  260^  and  seemed 
to  contain  phenylethyldipropylsilicane,  as  they  gave  only  14—15 
per  cent,  of  chlorine  instead  of  166  per  cent,  which  is  required  by 
theory. 

When  re-distilled  under  a  pressure  of  100  mm.  with  the  same 
apparatus  the  prod  uct  passes  over  from  about  160="  to  190^,  but  a  very 
large  proportion  maybe  collected  between  175°  and  185°;  systematic 
fractionation  yields  further  quantities  of  substance  boiling  betwetM! 
the  limits  last  mentioned,  and  when,  finally,  this  liquid  i^  again  di> 
tilled  two  or  three  times,  the  main  quantity  passes  over  between  178° 
and  182^. 

Chlorine  determinations,  made  with  samples  thus  collected,  gave 
results  agreeing  with  those  required  for  the  compound  SiEtPrPhC'I, 
namely  167  and  16-3  per  cent.,  the  calculated  value  being  166 
per  cent. 

Phenylethylpropylsilicyl  chloride  is  a  colourless,  refractive,  mobile 
lujuid,  but  it  soon  acquires  a  pink  tinge,  appai-ently  owing  to  the 
liberation  of  traces  of  iotline.  It  fumes  in  the  air  and  is  readily 
decomposed  by  water,  giving  appai-ently  a  mixture  of  phenylethyl- 
propylsilicol  and  the  corresponding  oxide,  (SiEtPrPh).A 


PhenyUthylpropylsilicol,  SiEtPrPh-OH. 

The  product  of  the  decomposition  of  phenylethylpropylsiUiyl  chlor- 
ide with  water  has  not  yet  been  examined   very  care^uHv,  but  the 
corresponding  silicol  has  been  pi-epai-eil  by  an  indirect  process. 
In  order  to  a.scertain  whether  compounds  of  the  t\-pe 
SiRjR.R^-NHR, 
were  or  were  not  stable  towards  water  (for  if  they  were  and  could  be 
obtained  in  crystals  they  might  be  employed  for  resA>lution experiments) 
the  chloride  mentioned  above  was  treated  with  ojcess  of  jt»toluidiuo  in 
dry  ethei-eal  solution,  and  after  filtering  from  t^ie  heavy  precipitate  of 
;>-toluidiue  hydrochloride,  the  filti-ate  was  washyW  with  dilute  acid,  dried, 
and  evaporated.     The  oil  which  remained  wa;,  fi^  from  nitrogen  and 

g  2 
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gave  when  warmed  with  sodium  a  vigorous  eilervescence  ;  it  was  there- 
foi'B  distilled  under  atmospheric  pressure,  when  it  furnished  a  large 
fraction  boiling  from  about  245°  to  255° ;  above  this  temperature  the 
thermometer  rose  very  rapidly  and  the  residue  Avas  not  examined. 

The  fraction  245 — 255°  was  redistilled,  the  portion  boiling  at 
about  250°  collected  separately  and  analysed,  with  the  following 
results  : 

0-1494  gave  0-3713  COg  and  01228  Hp.     C  =  67-8;  H  =  91. 
0-1512     ,,    0-3766  CO2    „    0-1260  Hp.     C  =  67-9 ;  H  =  9-2. 
Cj^HjgOSi  i-equires  C  =  680;  H  =  9-3  per  cent. 

Phenylethylpropylsilicol  is  a  colourless,  moderately  mobile  liquid 
practically  insoluble  in  water ;  its  further  investigation  has  been 
deferred.  The  fact,  established  by  this  and  by  other  experiments,  that 
the  union  of  nitrogen  and  silicon  is  dissolved  in  presence  of  water, 
renders  such  compounds  unsuitable  for  the  principal  object  of  this 
investigation. 

T/ie  Action  of  PhenylethijlpropylsUieyl  Chloride  on  the  Silver  Salt  of 
Camphorsulphonic  Acid. 

Theoretically,  the  interaction  of  phenylethylpropylsilicyl  chloride  and 
silver  <£-camphorsulphonate  (Reychler's  acid)  might  be  expected  to  give 
silver  chloride  and  an  ester, 

SiEtPrPhCI  +  CioIIj^O-SOaAg  =  AgCl  +  CioHisO-SOa'SiEtPrPh. 

Should  this  ester  be  crystalline,  as  seemed  probable,  it  might  be  re- 
solved by  ordinary  fractional  crystallisation. 

Experiments  made  on  these  lines  seemed  to  show  that  the  interaction 
proceeds  abnormally.  On  adding  tlie  dry  silver  salt  in  slight  excess 
to  a  solution  of  the  chloride  in  dry  light  petroleum,  an  immediate 
Keparation  of  silver  chloride  occurs  and,  on  shaking,  the  solution  be- 
comes clear;  if  then  it  is  decanted  and  kept  in  a  desiccator  over 
Kiilplniriencid  it  very  soon  deposits  crystals  of  t/-cam[thorsii]phonic  acid, 
tlio  quantity  of  this  acid  increasing  on  tlie  addition  of  more  dry  light 
{letroleum.  Tho  clear  solution  then  contains  an  oil,  wliich,  however,  is 
certainly  not  the  expected  ester,  as  it  can  bo  distilled  in  small  quanti- 
ties under  atmoKphei-ic  pressure  without  charring  appreciably.  This 
being  tlio  case,  t)io  petroleum  solution  was  washed  with  water  (which 
removed  only  u  very  amall  quantity  of  camphorsulphonic  acid),  dried, 
and  ovai»orat'jd.  Tho  residue  consisted  of  a  mobile  oil  and  was  distilled 
under  reduced  ijresburo  (about  75  mm.)  ;  about  half  of  it  passed  over 
from  175 — 185",  tho  tUeriiiometor  then  ro>o  very  rapidly  to  about  220° 
and  the  rest  distilled  frO^n  thiH  temperature  up  to  about  270°. 

Tho  principal  fraction, '  after  redistillation,  was  analysed  : 
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01602  gave  03938  COg  and  01302  H,0.     C-670;  H  =  90. 

01476     „     0-3684  CO2,,     0-1222  H,0.     C  =  68-l ;  H  =  9-2. 

These  results  seem  to  show  that  this  portion  of  the  product  consibtf-l 
of  phenylethylpropylsilicol ;  the  other  fractions  were  not  examined, 
'  and  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  reaction  cannot  at  present  b« 
given  ;  it  seems,  however,  from  this,  and  from  other  experiments  to  Im> 
described  in  a  later  paper,  that  the  ester  is  not  produced,  so  that  the 
further. study  of  the  reaction  has  been  deferred. 

PheiiylmethylethylproptjhUicaiUi  SiMeEtPrPh. 

A  small  quantity  of  this  silicohytlrocarbon  was  prepared,  principally 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  displacement  of  the  last  atom  of 
chlorine  in  the  tetrachloride  by  an  alkyl  ^'roup  offered  any  exceptional 
difficulties. 

When  phenylethylpropylsilicyl  chloride  is  tresvted  with  an  ethereal 
solution  of  excess  of  magnesiuni  methyl  imlide  no  appreciable  reaction 
occurs,  but  on  gra<lually  heating  in  an  oil-bath  up  to  about  170\  allow- 
ing the  ether  to  distil  off,  and  then  keeping  at  this  temperature  for 
about  one  and  a  half  hours,  a  considerable  separation  of  magnesium 
chloroiodide  results.  After  cooling,  adding  wat^r,  and  extracting  with 
ether,  the  product  is  obtained  as  an  almost  colourless  oil  which  distils 
almost  entirely  between  225°  and  235°  under  atmospheric  pressura 

Fractional  distillation  furnishes  a  liquid  boiling  constantly  at 
228 — 230°  which  forms  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  crude  pi-oduct. 

0-3830  gave  0-1 190  SiO, ;  Si  =  14-6. 

CjjHjySi  requires  Si  =  148. 

Phenylmethylethylpropylsilicane  is  a  colourless,  mobile  liquid  having 
a  slight  but  pleasant  aromatic  odour ;  it  is  specifically  lighter  than 
wat^r,  in  which,  of  coui-se,  it  is  practically  insoluble. 

PhenylbenzylethylpropyUilicane,  Si EtPrPhBz. 

This  compound  is  formed  by  the  interaction  of  phenylethylpropyl- 
silicyl  chloride  and  magnesium  benzyl  chloride,  but  its  isolation  is 
rather  troublesome  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  separating  it  from  the 
dibenzyl  which  is  always  produced  in  the  preparation  of  magnesium 
benzyl  chloride.  This  l?tter  operation  has  been  carried  out  under 
various  conditions,  but  ji,  seems  impossible  to  prevent  altogether  the 
formation  of  the  hydrocarbon  ;  efficient  cooling  and  stirring  appear  to 
be  advisable.  On  acding  phenylethylpropylsilicyl  chloride  to  an 
ethereal  solution  of  the  magnesium  compound  no  appreciable  develop- 
ment of  heat  occurs  aad  there  is  no  separation  of  magnesium  chloride; 
the  ether  is  therefore  distilled,  and  the  residue  gradually  heated  in  an 
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oil-bath  to  about  160^,  at  which  temperature  it  is  kept  during  about 
two  hours. 

The  pasty  product  is  then  cooled,  some  ether  added,  and  the  solution 
filtered  by  the  aid  of  the  pump,  the  magnesium  salt  being  subsequently 
well  washed  with  ether ;  the  combined  filtrate  and  washings  give  on 
evaporation  a  yellow  oil. 

In  the  first  preparations,  this  oil  was  submitted  to  distillation  from 
an  ordinary  flask  under  atmospheric  pressure,  when,  after  many  opera- 
tions, it  yielded  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  liquid  boiling  fairly  definitely 
at  about  325°,  and  some  fractions  of  lower  boiling  point  (which 
deposited  crystals  of  dibenzyl)  together  with  an  oily  residue.  The 
substance  boiling  at  325°  consisted  of  phenylbenzylethylpropylsilicane 
free  from  any  appreciable  quantity  of  impurity,  as  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing analyses  : 

01386  gave  0-4093  CO2  and  0-1102  H^O.     0  =  805  ;  H  =  8-8. 

01721     „     0-5102  CO2    „    0-1369  H^O.     0  =  80-8 ;  H  =  8-8. 

01740    „    00380  SiOg.   Si  =  10-3. 

CjgHg^Si  require?  0  =  805  ;  H  =  89  ;  Si  =  10-6  per  cent. 

As  the  yield  in  the  above  case  is  small  owing  to  the  repeated  distilla- 
tions necessary  to  completely  remove  the  dibenzyl,  it  is  better  to  frac- 
tionate in  the  long-necked  flasks  provided  with  rod  and  disc  columns 
(p.  216),  which  necessitates  working  under  reduced  pressure.  At  100 
nmi.,  the  dibenzyl  passes  over  in  the  fractions  collected  from  about 
210  to  335°;  these  are  cooled,  the  crystals  of  the  hydrocarbon 
separated  by  filtration,  and  the  liquid  again  fractionated  as  before. 
Repeating  these  operations  several  times,  the  phenylbenzylethylpropyl- 
silicane  is  ultimately  obtained  boiling  almost  constantly  at  249 — 251°, 
the  yield  being  from  50 — 60  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical ;  in  addition  to 
dibenzyl,  various  by-products  are  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  yellow, 
fluorescent  oil  of  very  high  and  indefinite  boiling  point. 

Analyses  of  the  silicon  preparations  gave  the  following  results  : 

0-1554  gave  04565  CO2  and  01230  HjO.     0=80-1  ;  H  =  8-8. 
0-1704      „     0-5042  00.^     „   01336  H2O.     0  =  80-7 ;  H  =  8-7. 
0-3830      „     00850  SiOg.   Si  =  104. 
0-2864      „     00649  SiOj.    Si  =  106  per  cent. 

Phenylbenzylethylpropylsilicano  ig  a  colourless,  highly  refractive, 
rather  viscous  li(iuid,  KpiMrific'illy  bghtor  than  water.  The  freshly  dis- 
tilled Bubstunco  is  (juito  v\ciiv,  but  when  left  in  an  open  vessel  it 
gradually  becomes  turbid,  first  at  the  surface  and  then  downwards ;  this 
•eerns  to  bo  due  to  the  condensation  of  moisture  and  is  certainly  not  the 
roBult  of  the  decomi)OHition  by  moisturo  of  sorae  unchanged  halogen 
derivative  of  silicon,  as  the  product  is  free  from  halogen  ;  when  kept 
in  a  clesiccator  the  »ilicohy<h-o(;arbon  remains  porfictly  cleai*, 
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It  seems  to  be  insoluble  in  ordixxary  concentrated  nitric  acid,  but 
when  left  with  it  at  the  ordinary  tempei*ature  the  acid  slowly  Ijecomea 
brown  and  the  silicon  compound  changes  into  a  tar,  an  odour  of  nitro- 
benzene being  evolved  ;  when  added  to  a  mixture  of  concenti-ated 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  the  compound  is  violently  attacked,  a  tarry 
product  being  formed.  The  behaviour  of  the  substance  towards  these 
and  other  reagents  is  left  for  future  investigation. 

[  Decomposition  of  PhenylbenzylethylpropyUtlicaiie  with  Sulphuric  Acid. 

On  adding  the  silicohydrocarbon  just  descrii^ed  to  cold  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  (1^  vols.)  and  then  shaking  vigorously,  a  rise  in  tempera- 
ture occurs  and  the  acid  becomes  yellowish-brown,  but  after  leaving 
the  emulsion  at  rest  for  a  few  minutes  an  oil  separates  at  the  surface  ; 
this  oil  is  insoluble  in  water  and  seems  to  be  either  unchanged  phenyl- 
benzylethylpropylsilicane,  or  a  mixture  of  benzene,  benzylethylpropyl- 
siiicol,  and  the  ether  or  oxide  of  the  latter,  according  to  the  exact  con- 
ditions of  the  experiment. 

The  silicohydrocarbon  is,  in  fact,  first  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid, 
probably  according  to  the  following  equation, 

SiEtPrPhBz  +  HjO  =  SiEtPrBz-OH  +  C^U^ 

and  if  the  quantities  used  be  large  enough,  and  the  shaking  sufficiently 
vigorous,  the  spontaneous  development  of  heat  may  ensure  the  decom- 
position of  the  whole  of  the  silicohydrocarbon ;  if  not,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  heat  the  interacting  substances  at  about  70°  for  a  short  time  to 
complete  the  hydrolysis. 

That  benzene,  and  not  its  sulphonic  acid,  is  thus  produced  is 
proved  by  the  odour  of  the  mixture,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  on 
heating  at  100'  for  some  time  a  considerable  loss  in  weight  occurs, 
amounting  to  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  the  silicohydrocarbon  originally 
present ;  moreover,  the  benzene  may  be  easily  removed  with  a  stream 
of  dry  air,  collected  in  a  well-cooled  vessel,  and  identified  by  its 
melting  and  boiling  points,  or  by  converting  it  into  m-dinitrobenzene, 
all  of  which  methods  were  actually  used  ;  these  experiments  also 
showed  that  the  benzene  was  free  from  toluene. 

The  whole  or  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  oil  which  remains 
floating  on  the  sulphuric  acid  after  the  removal  of  the  benzene  is  still 
insoluble  in  water ;  in  one  experiment  a  part  of  it  was  separated  and 
analysed,  w^ith  a  result  which  indicated  that  it  consisted  principally  of 
beuzylethylpropylsilicyl  oxide. 

01645  gave  0-0510  SiOa-     Si=  U-6. 

CjoHooOSi  requires  Si=i  13*6 
^24^^3s^^^2       '»       Si  =  142  per  cent. 
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Further  investigation  is  required  to  settle  the  nature  of  this  product 
more  exactly,  but  [it  is  obvious  that  the  phenyl  group  has  been 
removed  from  the  silicohydrocarbon  in  the  form  of  benzene. 

Sulphonation  of  the  Product  with  Suliyhuric  Acid, 

From  the  statements  just  made  it  will  be  seen  that  the  oxide,  or 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  oxide,  resulting  fi-om  the  above  decomposition 
is  not  readily  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid  at  temperatures  below  about 
70° ;  when,  however,  this  product  is  heated  with  ordinary  con- 
centrated acid  at  100°,  shaking  vigorously  from  time  to  time,  it 
rapidly  undergoes  sulphonation. 

The  fact  that  the  sulphonic  acid  is  insoluble,  or  only  sparingly 
soluble,  in  sulphuric  acid  and  remains  for  the  most  part  as  an  oil 
floating  at  the  surface,  is  at  first  misleading,  but  on  testing  a  portion 
of  this  oil  after  the  heating  has  been  continued  for  some  time,  it  is 
found  to  be  completely  soluble  in  water  and  there  is  no  separation  of 
silica.  The  time  required  to  complete  the  sulphonation  seems  to 
depend  on  whether  or  not  the  benzene  (see  above)  is  first  removed  ; 
in  any  case,  the  presence  of  this  hydrocarbon  makes  it  appear  that  the 
reaction  is  incomplete  (an  oil  separating  on  the  addition  of  water), 
so  that  in  the  earlier  experiments  the  heating  with  sulphuric  acid  was 
probably  continued  for  a  much  longer  period  than  was  really 
necessary ;  judging  from  later  experience,  the  character  of  the 
product  was  thereby  materially  changed. 

The  brief  statements  immediately  following  refer  to  experiments  in 
which  pure  phenylbenzylethylpropylsilicane  was  heated  with  ordinary 
sulphuric  acid  (1^  vols.)  at  100°  during  three  to  seven  hours,  and  until 
a  portion  of  the  supernatant  oil  was  soluble  in  water  ;  in  all  cases  a 
slight  evolution  of  sulphur  dioxide  occurred  towards  the  end  of  the 
process,  and  on  diluting  with  water  there  resulted  a  pale  yellow 
solution  which  showed  a  marked  green  fluorescence. 

This  solution  was  neutralised  with  ammonia,  treated  with  excess  of 
lead  acetate  and  filtered  from  a  heavy,  sticky,  flocculent  precipitate 
consisting  for  the  greater  part  of  lead  sulphate.  Both  the  filtrate 
and  the  precipitate,  when  treated  separately  with  hydrogen  sulphide, 
gave  solutions  which  yielded  on  evaporation  a  sulphonic  acid  of  some 
silicon  compound,  but  both  these  products  were  very  viscous  and 
gelatinous,  could  not  bo  crystallised,  and  were  of  a  dark  brown  colour 
owing  to  the  presence  of  colloidal  load  sulphide  which  it  was  found  im- 
poBsiblo  to  remove.  Thoy  both  gave  with  barium  chloride  sticky, 
flocculent  precipitates  wliicli  could  not  bo  purified,  and  with  other 
metallic  salts  and  with  various  organic  bases  thoy  yielded  either  no 
precipitiitc  or  iui  oily  prod'ict  of  an  unuiviting  character. 
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The  isolation  of  the  sulphonic  acid  in  the  usual  way,  namely  as  lead  or 
barium  salt,  being  impracticable,  the  ammonium  salt  was  utilised  for 
this  purpose. 

The  solution  of  the  sulphonation  product,  after  being  neutralised 
with  ammonia,  is  first  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  as  far  as  possible  ; 
alcohol  is  then  added  as  loug  as  a  precipitate  of  ammonium  sulphate 
is  formed  ;  the  filtrate  is  again  evaix)rated  at  100°  and  treated  with 
excess  of  methyl  alcohol,  to  remove  any  ammonium  sulphate  which  has 
escaped  tlie  first  precipitation  ;  after  filtering  again,  the  solution  is 
practically  free  from  sulphate,  and  the  method  here  described  has 
been  found  particularly  useful  in  isolating  several  sulphonic  acids, 
which  give  insoluble  lead  and  barium  salts,  but  the  ammonium  salts 
of  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol. 

The  crude  ammonium  salt,  obtained  by  evaporatiDg  the  methyl- 
alcoholic  solution,  is  a  very  viscid,  pale  yellow  syrup,  hygroscopic,  and 
very  readily  soluble  in  water ;  with  barium  chloride  it  gives  a 
fiocculent,  sticky  precipitate  which  is  pi-actically  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  strong  alcohol,  but  which  dissolves  completely  in  warm 
aqueous  alcohol.  This  precipitate  is  doubtless  a  mixture ;  when 
fractionally  precipitated  by  adding  water  to  its  hot  solution  in  aijueous 
alcohol,  it  yielded  a  colourless,  granular  barium  salt,  samples  of  which 
gave  on  ignition  with  sulphuric  acid  47 — 50  per  cent,  of  residue 
(barium  sulphate  and  silica),  the  theoretical  quantity  required  for  the 
barium  salt  of  an  acid  of  the  composition 

SiEtPr(OIl)-CH.,-C,,H^-SOsH 
being  49*6  per  cent. 

A  pure  ammonium  salt,  however,  can  bo  isolated  from  the  syrupy 
mixture  as  shown  below. 


Ammoniutn  Sulphohtnzylelhylpropyhilicyl  Oxide, 
(SiEtPr-OHj-C^H^-SOs-NHJ^O. 

The  well-dried  syrupy  ammonium  salt  is  dissolved  in  a  little  methyl 
alcohol,  and  ethyl  acetate  gradually  added  to  the  solution  ;  this  causes 
the  separation  of  a  yellow,  buttery  mass.  The  solution  is  decanted, 
the  residue  redissolved  in  a  little  methyl  alcohol,  and  again  precipitated 
with  ethyl  acetate;  on  repeating  these  operations  the  precipitate 
gradually  becomes  granular,  and  finally  sepai-ates  in  lustrous  crystals, 
but  owing  to  the  hygroscopic  nature  of  the  impurities  first  a.ssociated 
with  it,  anhydrous  solvents  must  be  used  and  access  of  moisture 
excluded  as  far  as  possible  by  crystallising  over  sulphuric  acid  ;  the 
mother  liquors  from  these  operations  contain  another  ammonium  salt 
which  is  referred  to  later  (p,  228). 

The  pure  ammonium  salt  obt<iined  in  this  way  is  colourless,  and  to 
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the  unaided  eye  it  appears  well-crystallised,*  but  under  the  micro- 
scope it  is  seen  to  consist  of  thin,  ill-defined  plates.  It  is  extremely 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  practically  insoluble  in  anhydrous 
acetone  and  ethyl  acetate ;  when  placed  in  cold  water  it  first  changes 
into  a  gelatinous  mass,  which  dissolves  only  slowly,  and  the  solution 
resembles  soapy  water  in  its  great  tendency  to  froth  when  shaken  ; 
with  barium  chloride  the  solution  gives  a  cxystalline  precipitate 
readily  and  completely  soluble  in  aqueous  alcohol. 

Silicon  determinations  were  made  with  various  samples,  and  the 
ammonia  was  estimated  by  distilling  with  caustic  soda,  the  results 
agreeing  fairly  well  with  those  required  for  the  ammonium  salt  of  a 
sulphonic  acid  of  the  composition  EtPrSi(OH)*CH2*C^jII^*S03H  ;  that 
the  sulphonic  acid  is  really  derived  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
alcohol  SiEtPrBz'OH,  .and  not  from  the  silicohydrocarbon, 

SiEtPrPhBz, 
is  also  clearly  proved  by  the  experiments  already  recorded  (p.  223)  as 
well  as  by  those  to  be  described  later. 

Molecular  weight  determinations  were  made  by  the  cryoscopic 
method  in  aqueous  solution,  the  following  results  being  obtained  : 


Substance. 

Solvent. 

D. 

Iir.  W. 

0-6514 

20 

0-130 

476 

0-6166 

20 

0-120 

488 

1'12 

15-8 

0-26 

660 

As  the  calculated  molecular  weight  for  a  compound  of  the  con- 
stitution SiEtPr(On)-CH2-C„H^-S03-NH4  is  305,  and  as  such  a  salt 
would  probably  bo  ionised  to  a  considerable  extent  in  aqueous  solution, 
the  experimental  results  were  obviously  not  in  harmony  with  those 
required  for  a  substance  of  the  above  formula. 

At  first  it  seemed  possible  to  attribute  the  abnormally  high 
molecular  weight  to  association,  especially  if  the  salt  really  contained 
a  hydroxy]  as  well  as  a  sulphonic  group,  but  further  investigations 
rendered  this  assumption  improbable. 

The  fact  that  the  mere  decomposition  of  benzylethylpropylsilicyl 
chloride  with  water  loads  to  the  formation  of  a  mixture  of  silicol  and 
oxido,  and  that  Kovoral  other  compounds  of  tho  typo  Silig'OH  pass  into 
the  correspomling  oxides,  (SiRa)^©,  very  easily,  pointed  rather  to  the 
concIuKion  that  (h(»  sulphonic  acid  in  question  was  a  derivative,  i\ot  of 
tho  KJmplo  silicol,  but  of  tiio  corresponding  oxido;  tho  calculated 
nioloculur  weight  of  tlio  ammonium  salt  would  then  be  692.  This 
BiippoHition  was  also  borne  out  by  tho  following  analyses  of  the 
aiiiiiioniuin  wilt  itKolf,   by  analyses  and  molecular   weight  detcrmina- 

*  TIiIh  wnii  tho  fintt  cryHtiiUlno  Hilicnn  componnd  obtained  during  at  IcnNt  six 
nionthii'  work,  «o  Ihu  aullmr  liatf  been  careful  not  to  overrate  its  luauty. 


01 276  H/). 

C-48-4; 

H  =  7  6. 

01 104  H,0. 

0  =  48-5; 

H  =  7  9. 

01 2 18  H3O. 

0  =  48-3; 

H  =  7-7. 
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tiorjs  of  the  meiithylamine  salt,  and  by  other  evidence  which  has  been 
referred  to  in  the  introduction. 

For  the  analyses  the  ammonium  salt  was  drie<l  at  100°  ;  the  siimples 
may  possibly  have  contained  traces  of  ammonium  sulphate,  but  were 
otherwise  pure ;  this  possible  impurity  could  not  be  detected  with  the 
aid  of  barium  chloride  (see  above).  It  is  f)erhap8  advisiible  to  mention 
that  a  long  layer  of  lead  chromate  and  a  long  copper  spiral  were  used 
in  the  combustions  : 

0-3107  gave  00623  SiO.^.     Si  =  9-5. 

0-3630     „     007G0  SiO.^.     Si  =  9-8. 

0-5138     „     0-1025  SiO.,.     Si -93. 

01934     „     NH3  =  5-7  (by  distiUation). 

01 864     „     0-3306  CO, 

01552     „     0-2760  00.^ 

01760     „     0-3115  00.^ 

C24H4^07N.^S.^Si,  requires  Si  =  96  ;  N  Hj  =  57  ;  0  =  486  ;  H  =  74. 

OjjHjjO^NSSi  requii-es  Si  =  93;  NHj^  5-5;0  =  47-1 ;  H  =  7-5per  cent. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  calculated  values  that  the  salt  derived 
from  the  oxide  dilVers  hut  little  in  pereentiigo  corapasition  from  that 
derived  from  the  alcoliol :  all  the  analytical  results,  however,  point  in 
the  same  direction,  namely,  to  the  more  complex  formula.  The 
determination  of  the  silicon  in  the  compound  was  accompliii^hed  by 
heating  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (Part  I);  when  the  salt  is 
heated  alone,  even  very  slowly,  as,  for  example,  in  carrying  out  the  com- 
bustions, it  yields  a  residue  of  silica  of  only  about  3  per  cent.,  a  fact 
from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that  unpolymerised  bilicou,  or  its  oxide, 
is  volatile  at  a  red  heat,  or  that  some  reatUly  volatile  silicon  derivative 
is  formed  during  the  decomjwsition  of  the  salt ;  a  similar  behaviour 
is  exhibited  by  other  silicon  compounds  of  high  molecular  weight,  as 
will  be  shown  in  a  later  communication. 

It  should  perhaps  be  mentioned  heie  that  ammonium  sulpho- 
benzylethylpropyisilicyl  oxide  has  been  obtained  by  a  method 
iiltogether  different  fi-om  that  described  above,  and  that  some  of  the 
recorded  analyses  were  made  with  samples  of  the  salt  prepared  by  this 
later  method,  the  identity  of  the  substances  from  the  two  sources 
having  been  fully  established. 

By-products  formed  during  StUphonation. 

The  crystalline  ammonium  salt  described  above  is  doubtless  a  pure 
substance  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  free  from  the  optically  isomeric  salt  of 
the  internally  compensated  acid,  which  theoretically  should  be  formed 
by  the  sulphonation  of  the  oxide. 
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When,  however,  the  mother  liquors  from  this  crystalline  product  are 
evaporated  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  again  treated  with  anhydrous  ethyl 
acetate,  they  give  in  the  first  place  small  quantities  of  the  crystalline 
compound  in  an  impure  condition,  and  then  deposits  which,  when  dried, 
consist  of  a  light  colourless  powder  of  microcrystalline  structui-e  ; 
finally  they  yield  a  pale  yellow  gum  which  is  readily  soluble  in  ethyl 
acetate,  but  which  is  also  an  ammonium  salt  of  a  sulphonic  derivative 
of  silicon.  The  product  of  the  sulphonation  of  phenylbenzylethyl- 
propylsilicane  with  sulphuric  acid  under  the  conditions  described 
above  is,  therefore,  a  mixture. 

Apparently  the  proportion  of  the  acid  which  furnishes  the  well- 
defined  crystalline  ammonium  salt  depends  very  greatly  on  the  con- 
ditions of  sulphonation,  becoming  smaller  and  smaller  as  the  heating 
at  100*^  is  continued,  until  at  the  end  of  about  seven  hours  the 
powdery  ammonium  salt  seems  to  be  the  principal,  if  not  the  only, 
solid  product  which  can  be  isolated.  As  the  latter  seemed  to  be  a 
mixture  it  was  not  analysed,  but  was  converted  into  the  ^-menthyl- 
amine  salt  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  pure  substance  by  fractional 
crystallisation;  the  menthylamine  salt,  however,  proved  on  examina- 
tion to  be  a  compound  of  a  very  uninviting  character,  and  a  great 
deal  of  time  was  spent  without  any  useful  result ;  when  fractionally 
precipitated  from  its  solution  in  moist  acetone  or  methyl  alcohol  by 
the  addition  of  water,  it  gave  colourless  flocculent  deposits  of  indefinite 
melting  point.  All  these  preparations  lacked  the  characteristics  of  a 
pure  compound,  and  their  general  behaviour  indicated  high  molecular 
weight,  that  is  to  say,  in  comparison  with  the  crystalline  menthylamine 
gait  described  on  page  229  ;  having  apparently  no  immediate  bearing 
on  the  principal  object  of  this  iuvestigaticn,  they  have  been  reserved 
for  future  examination. 

MeUUlic  Sulla  of  Sulphobenzylethyljyropyhilicyl  Oxide 

Hitherto  the  examination  of  the  sulphonic  acid  has  been  entirely 
restricted  to  the  question  of  its  resolution,  and  very  few  derivatives  of 
it  have  been  prepared  excepting  salts  of  optically  active  bases  ;  it  has 
been  incidentally  observed  that  i)i  addition  to  the  ammonium  salt  the 
barium  and  sodium  salts  crystallise  well,  but  those  and  other  simple 
derivatives  are  reserved  for  future  study.  The  barium  salt,  although 
practically  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  dif^solves  freely  in  aqueous 
alcohol,  a  remarkalilo  property,  whi(;h  is  also  shown  by  barium  salts  of 
several  other  sulphonic  dcrivutivcs  of  sili(;oii. 
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l-Menthylaiiuue  SulphobenzijUthijlpropylsilicijl  Oxide^ 
(SiEtPr-CHg-O^H^-SO^H.CioHjjN).^. 

The  addition  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  /-menthylamine  *  hydro- 
chloride to  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  crystalline  ammonium  salt 
(p.  225)  produces  at  first  an  oily  precipitate  which  dissolves  on  stirring, 
and  when  a  certain  proportion  of  the  menthylamine  salt  has  been 
added  there  results  a  viscid,  translucent  fluid  very  similar  in  ap{>earance 
to  raw  white-of-egg  ;  a  further  quantity  of  the  hydrochloride  then 
produces  a  crystalline  precipitate,  and  finally  the  whole  solution 
becomes  a  thick  paste  of  crystals.  The  product  is  sepai^ated,  washed, 
and  recrystallised  from  aqueous  methyl  alcohol  or  from  moist  ethyl 
acetate. 

It  forms  flat,  lustrous  plates  or  prisms,  which  when  sutldenly  or  very 
rapidly  heated  melt  below  100'  in  their  water  of  crystiiUlsation  ;  when 
slowly  heated  the  melting  point  is  about  230^,  but  as  the  salt 
decomposes  a  little  at  this  temperature,  the  rate  of  heating  probably 
influences  the  result  to  some  extent.  Although  practically  insoluble 
in  water,  it  dissolves  freely  in  the  common  alcohols,  in  aqueoui* 
acetone,  and  in  moist  ethyl  acetate;  in  anhydrous  acetone,  etiivl  jicetate, 
and  light  petroleum  it  is  practically  insoluble. 

Samples  prepared  by  crystallising  from  aqueous  methyl  alcohol  (laud 
II)  and  from  moist  ethyl  acetate  (HI),  and  then  dried  in  the  air,  con- 
tain four  molecules  of  water  of  crystallisation,  which  is  lost  at  100°. 
I.  10562  lost  00830  H..0  ;  H.,0  =  7-85. 

11.06062    „    00464  lljO;  hI0  =  7-65. 

III.  1-7577    „    01257  H.p;  H20  =  71. 

C^^Hg(jO-N^S.^Si.j  +  4HjjO  requires  Hp  =  7-5  per  cent. 

Analyses  of  the  anhydrous  salt  gave  the  following  results  : 

0-4397  gave  0-0580  SiO^.     Si  =  620. 

0-3800     „    0-0525  SiO^.     Si  =  6-51. 

01655     „    0-3666  CO,  and  0-1395  H.,0.     C  =  60-4;  H  =  9-4. 

01591     „     0-3536  COo   „     0-1345  HjO.     C  =  60-6 ;  H  =  9-4. 
C^iH^j^OyNgS^Sig  Inquires  Si  =  6-5;  0  =  608;  H  =  9-2. 
CogH^jO^NSSi  requires  Si  =  6-4  ;  C  =  59-5;  H  =  9-2  per  cent. 

These  results  agree  satisfactorily  with  those  required  for  the 
menthylamine  salt  of  a  sulphonic  acid  derived  from  benzylethyl- 
propylsilicyl  oxide,  and  confirm  the  assumption  that  the  acid  is  not 
benzylethylpropylsilicolsulphonic  acid,  the  menthylamine  salt  of  which 
would  have  the  percentage  composition  shown  above  for  the  sake  of 
comparison. 

*  The  optically  puro  /-base  described  by  Tutin  and  Kipping  (Trans.,  1904,  85, 
<)5)  was  employed  iu  all  cases. 
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The  equivalent  of  the  salt  was  also  determined  by  boiling  a  weighed 
quantity  of  the  anhydrous  substance  with  excess  of  iVySO  sodium 
carbonate  solution  until  all  the  menthylamine  was  expelled,  and  then 
titrating  Avith  iV/50  acid,  using  litmus  as  indicator.  The  value 
obtained  was  432-8,  that  calculated  for*  the  sulphonic  derivative  of  the 
oxide  being  434'4  against  443'4  for  the  simpler  derivative  of  the  alcohol. 
Control  experiments  made  with  pure  menthylamine  hydrochloride 
showed  that  this  method  of  analysis  admits  of  great  accuracy,  provided 
that  the  glass  vessels  used  are  carefully  chosen. 

The  molecular  weight  of  the  /-menthylamine  salt  was  determined  in 
996  per  cent,  methyl  alcohol  by  Landsberger's  modification  of  the 
ebullioscopic  method,  carefully  dehydrated  samples  of  the  salt  being 
employed ;  the  following  data  were  obtained  : 

Volvime  of 

Substance.               solution.                    E.  M.W. 

0-402                lOc.c.  008  578 

0-Gl                    5-5  0-245  520 

1-15                    8  0-4  413 

1-01                   15  0155  500 

Unfortunately  the  experimental  error  is  very  high  owing  to  the 
exceptionally  small  value  of  the  constant  for  methyl  alcohol,  and  the 
results  consequently  ai'e  not  by  any  means  conclusive ;  taking  the" 
average  value,  which  is  about  503,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  the  salt 
is  probably  ionised  to  a  great  extent,  the  result  agrees  fairly  well 
with  that  which  Avould  be  expected  in  the  case  of  the  menthylamine 
salt  of  the  molecular  formula  C^^Hj^yO^NgS^Sij ;  the  calculated  mole- 
cular weight  for  this  compound  is  869,  that  of  the  salt  derived  from 
the  silicol,  443. 

The  specific  rotation  of  a  sample  of  the  menthylamine  salt  was 
determined  in  methyl-alcoholic  solution  ;  0402  gram  of  aniiydrous  salt ; 
volume  of  solution,  25  c.c. ;  tube,  200  mm.  ;  a -05";  [a]i,  -15-5°. 

Fractional  Crt/atallisation  of  the  \- Menthylamine  Salt. 

Assuming  that  the  acid,  from  which  the  crystalline  ammonium  and 
/-menthylamine  salts  are  derived,  contains  two  a.symmotric  silicon 
groups,  it  might  be  either  the  internally  or  the  externally  compensated 
compound  ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  /-menthylamine  and  other  salts  of 
optically  active  bases  might  bo  resolved  into  their  components  by  frac- 
tional crystallisation. 

As  rogardn  tlio  /  mentliylamine  salt,  apparently,  this  possibility  has 
not  yet  been  realised. 

The  salt  crystallises  well  from  aqueous  methyl  alcohol  in  lustrous 
flat   prisms;  biuiilarly  from   a(iueous   acetone;  systematic    fractional 
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crystallisation  from  these  solvents  at  the  ordinary  temperature  left  it 
unchanged  in  appearance  and  in  meltinjj  i>oiut.  Fractional  crystal- 
lisation from  anhydrous  ethyl  acetate,  containing  a  trace  of  methyl 
alcohol,  at  temperatures  near  to  the  boiling  point  of  the  solvent,  also 
yielded  negative  results,  as  did  also  the  use  of  acetone  in  the  place  of 
ethyl  acetate. 

Fractional  precipitation  of  the  compound  from  a  solution  of  the 
sodium  salt  of  the  acid  was  also  tried,  but  the  two  fractions  were 
identical  in  appearance  and  in  melting  point. 

The  ^menthyIamine  salt,  in  fact,  is  so  constant  in  properties  tliat  in 
the  later  experiments  on  the  resolution  of  the  acid  it  has  been  used  as 
the  starting  point,  as  the  standard,  and  as  the  means  of  regaining  the 
acid  in  a  state  of  established  purity  from  other  compounds. 

In  the  light  of  subsequent  exj^erienco  it  seems  not  impossible  that 
this  salt  may  really  have  been  resolved  in  some  of  the  experiments 
mentioned  above,  but  that  the  two  components  are  so  similar  as  to 
appear  to  be  identical ;  in  view  of  this  possibility  the  salt  will  be  again 
examined  in  the  near  future. 

di- Bornylamine  SulphohenztfhthyljtropyhUicyl  OAde, 
(SiEtPr-CHj-CcH,-S03H,C,t,H\9N),,O. 

In  preparing  this  compound  by  gradually  adding  a  solution  of 
d-bornylamine  hydrochloride*  to  a  solution  of  the  ammonium  salt, 
the  same  phenomenon  is  observed  as  in  preparing  the  /-menthylamiue 
salt ;  that  is  to  say,  the  precipitate  first  produced  is  soluble  in  excet^s 
of  the  ammonium  salt,  and  after  the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
the  bornylamine  comjtound  the  product  closely  resembles  raw  white-of- 
egg  ;  further  quantities  of  the  hydrochloride  then  cause  the  separation 
of  an  oil  which  slowly  solidifies,  and  which  can  be  obtained  in  a  pure 
state,  but  not  in  very  well-defined  crystals,  by  allowing  its  solution 
in  aqueous  methyl  alcohol  to  evaporate  slowly. 

This  salt  melts  and  decomposes  a  little  at  208—210°;  it  dissolves 
freely  in  alcohol,  ethyl  acetate,  or  aqueous  acetone,  but  is  only 
sparingly  soluble  in  anhydrous  acetone  and  practically  insoluble  in 
water  ;  it  undergoes  hydrolysis  by  water  to  some  extent,  bornylamine 
being  evolved  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  boiled. 

Attempts  were  made  to  resolve  this  compound  by  fractionally 
crystallising  it  from  aqueous  methyl  alcohol,  from  aqueous  acetone,  and 
from  a  mixture  of  acetone  and  ethyl  acetate  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture ;  also  by  fractionally  extracting  the  anhydrous  salt  with  hot  dry 
acetone,  fi-om  which  it  separates  on  cooling  in  opaque  nodules  ;  also 
by   fractionally   crystallising   from   a   hot    mixtui-e    of    acetone   and 

*  The  author  i^  indebtod  to  Dr.  M.  0.  Forster,  F.R.S.,  for  a  supply  of  this  salt. 
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benzene.  No  change  in  melting  point  was  observed,  and  extreme 
fractions,  obtained  by  the  use  of  hot  acetone,  when  examined  optically 
gave  the  following  results  in  methyl-alcoholic  solution  : 

Fraction  I.  0"3992  gram ;  volume  of  solution,  25  c.c. ;  200  mm. 
tube;  a +  0-30°;  [aj^  +9-6°. 

Fraction  IV.  0*5233  gram;  other  conditions  as  above;  a +  0-42°; 
[a]D  +  10-0°. 

Cinchonidine  Sulphohenzylethylpropylsilicyl  Oxide. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  establishing  the  purity  of  the  ammonium 
salt,  the  Z-menthylamine  derivative  was  used  as  the  starting  point  in 
the  preparation  of  this  and  of  some  other  salts  described  below.  The 
pure  menthylamine  compound  is  decomposed  with  a  very  slight  excess 
of  the  theoretical  quantity  of  sodium  carbonate,  the  liberated  base 
distilled  in  steam,  and  the  residual  solution  rendered  faintly  acid 
with  acetic  acid ;  this  solution  is  then  concentrated  and  employed 
directly  for  preparing  other  compounds,  which  afterwards  may  be 
reconverted  into  the  ammonium  or  sodium  and  then  into  the  menthyl- 
amine salt. 

The  addition  of  a  solution  of  cinchonidine  hydrochloride  to  a 
solution  of  the  sodium  salt  causes  the  precipitation  of  a  very  thick 
oil,  which  at  first  redissolves  on  stirring,  but  which  is  finally  obtained 
as  a  viscous  mass,  practically  insoluble  in  water. 

This  product  was  extracted  fractionally  with  warm  aqueous  methyl 
alcohol  and  also  with  aqueous  acetone,  but  in  all  cases  the  solutions 
gave  oily  or  stringy  silky  deposits  when  cooled  in  ice.  The  salt  was 
therefore  dried,  dissolved  in  hot  ethyl  acetate,  the  solution  mixed  with 
dry  acetone,  and  evaporated  over  sulphuric  acid ;  this  treatment  yielded 
a  deposit  of  white  translucent  nodules,  and  by  repeating  these 
operations  several  times  the  compound  was  sepanited  into  three 
fractions,  all  of  which,  however,  melted  at  148 — 150". 

The  Fait  being  readily  soluble  in  chloroform  it  was  next  precipitated 
fractionally  from  this  solvent  by  adding  dry  acetone,  and  the  deposits 
wore  then  systematically  extracted  with  hot  acetone  in  presence  of  a 
little  chloroform  ;  finally  there  resulted  four  main  fractions,  the  first 
and  fourth  of  which  were  dried  at  100°  and  examined  polarimetrically 
in  methyl-alcoholic  solution,  the  volume  of  the  latter  being  25  c.c. : 

Fraction     1.     02852  gram  ;  200  mm.  tube  ;  a  -  1-G7'' ;  [a]„-  73-2°. 

„       IV.     0-2771       ,,  „  o-l-62'^j[a]„-73-l° 

Those  valuen,  confirmed  by  melting-point  observations,   scorn   to  show 

that  the  salt  has  under^'ono  no  change ;  and  furtliur  experiments  like- 

witie  gave  negative  resultH. 

This  «alt,  like  several  others  wliich  will  be  described  later,  is  easily 
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crystallised  in  absence  of  water,  but  is  almost  invariably  deposited 
as  an  oil  from  wet  solvents,  such  as  aqueous  methyl  alcohol  or  aqueous 
acetone.  It  is  only  very  sparingly  soluble — possibly  insoluble — in 
anhydrous  acetone,  but  in  presence  of  traces  of  water  it  dissolves 
moderately  easily,  separating  again  as  a  white  powder  on  evaporating 
over  sulphuric  acid  ;  if  the  solution  and  deposit  are  then  exposed  to 
the  air,  the  powder  first  changes  into  masses  of  small  needles  and 
ultimately  dissolves  owing  to  absorption  of  moisture.  Occasionally 
the  salt  may  be  obtained  in  long  transparent  prisms  by  crystallising 
from  moist  acetone  containing  the  right  proportion  of  water. 

Cinchonidine  Hydrogen  StdphobenzylethyljjropyUUieyl  Omd*. 

The  salt  just  described,  and  in  fact  many  of  the  alkaloidal  salts 
which  have  been  prepared  by  precipitation,  may  be  converted  into  an 
"acid  "  salt  with  the  aid  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  (normal)  salt,  melting  at  148—150'',  is  dissolved  in  methyl 
alcohol,  the  solution  treated  with  excess  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  alcohol  evaporated  ;  the  cinchonidine  hydrogen  salt  is 
thus  obtained  as  a  very  viscous  silky  mass  and  is  washed  with  water, 
in  which  it  is  practicably  insoluble.  It  dissolves  freely  in  methyl 
alcohol  and  in  aqueous  acetone,  but  separates  again  as  an  oil  on 
diluting  with  water,  or  when  the  solutions  are  kept  in  an  ice-chest  and 
allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  When  the  salt  is  dried  at  100'^  it 
is  obtained  as  a  glass-like  mass  which  is  practically  insoluble  in  dry 
acetone  and  only  very  sparingly  soluble  in  anhydrous  ethyl  acetate ; 
from  its  solution  in  absolute  methyl  alcohol  it  is  precipitated  by 
acetone  in  the  form  of  a  granular  powder,  which  deliquesces  if 
exposed  to  moist  air  before  it  is  free  from  acetone  ;  using  these  solvents 
a  small  quantity  of  the  salt  was  separated  into  four  fractions  of 
approximately  equal  weights,  and  the  melting  points  of  the  first  three 
were  compared;  they  all  behaved  in  the  same  way,  darkening 
from  about  215^  and  decomposing  completely  at  about  220°,  when 
heated  rapidly. 

The  decomposing  point  of  the  salt  being  rather  indetiuite,  the  most 
sparingly  soluble  fraction  was  decomposed  with  ammonia,  and  the 
^menthylamine  salt  obtained  from  it  by  precipitation ;  after 
recrystallisation  from  ethyl  acetate  this  preparation  had  the  melting 
point  of  the  original  /-menthylamine  salt.  As  this  cinchonidine 
hydrogen  salt  crystallised  so  badly  and  seemed  to  be  unchanged  it  was 
not  further  examined ;  experiments  with  much  larger  quantities  of 
material  will  be  made  in  the  near  future. 


VOL.   XCI. 
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Strychnine  Salt. 

The  precipitate  first  produced  by  a  solution  of  strychnine  hydro- 
chloride in  a  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  is  redissolved  on  stirring, 
giving  a  heavy,  streaky,  opalescent  fluid,  from  which  a  very  viscous  oil 
separates  on  adding  further  quantities  of  the  hydrochloride.  This 
product  was  fractionally  extracted  with  hot  water,  in  which  it  was 
almost  insoluble,  but  all  the  extracts  deposited  an  oil  which  did  not 
separate  in  crystals  from  aqueous  alcohol  or  acetone.  The  salt  was 
therefore  dried  at  100°  and  the  resulting  brittle  solid  dissolved  in  a 
mixture  of  anhydrous  ethyl  acetate  and  acetone ;  on  evaporating 
over  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  deposited  a  fine  white  powder,  which 
was  separated  into  three  main  portions  by  systematically  crystallising 
from  the  same  anhydrous  solvents  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
These  portions  were  then  crystallised  separately  from  warm 
acetone. 

The  several  fractions  thus  obtained  seemed  to  be  identical  in 
outward  properties,  and  the  first  and  second,  when  heated  simultane- 
ously, melted  at  205 — 208°,  turning  slightly  brown ;  the  third  or 
most  soluble  fraction  had  a  rather  lower  melting  point,  and  was 
decomposed  with  ammonia  and  converted  into  the  ?-menthylamine  salt, 
which,  after  having  been  crystallised  from  aqueous  alcohol,  melted  at 
226 — 228° ;  as  this  salt  was  not  quite  pure  and  its  melting  point  was 
only  a  little  lower  than  that  of  the  salt  of  the  cZ^-acid,  it  was  inferred 
that  the  acid  had  not  been  resolved. 

This  strychnine  salt  is  very  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  aqueous 
acetone,  and  hot  ethyl  acetate,  but  only  sparingly  so  in  anhydrous 
acetone ;  it  is  easily  obtained  in  a  solid  state  from  anhydrous  solvents, 
but  separates  as  an  oil  if  water  be  present. 

Resolution  of  <\\-Sulplu>henzylethylpropyl8ilicyl  oxide. 

When  a  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  of  the  (i^sulphonic  acid,  prepared 
from  the  pure  ^menthylamine  salt,  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  c^-methyl- 
hydrindamine  hydrochloride  (Tattersall  and  Kipping,  Trans.,  1903, 
83,  918),  there  results  an  oily  precipitate,  soluble  at  first  in  excess  of 
the  solution  of  the  sodium  salt,  giving  a  very  thick  translucent  fluid  ; 
the  addition  of  methylbydrindamine  hydrochloride  in  slight  excess 
then  causes  the  separation  of  a  heavy  oil,  which  may  be  washed  by 
decantatioD.  When  this  oil  is  dissolved  in  aqueous  methyl  alcohol 
and  the  solution  left  for  a  day  or  two,  it  slowly  deposits  a  fine  white 
powder  and  ultimately  sets  to  a  thick  paste  of  minute  crystals ;  when 
separated  and  dried,  this  salt  molts  at  about  170°,  but  when  recrystal- 
IiMed  from  a(j[ueou8  methyl  alcohol  its  melting  point  rises  rapidly,  and 
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after  three  or  four  operations  the  most  sparingly  soluble  portion  melt  • 
at  about  205°. 

This  compound,  and  further  crystalline  deposits  of  lower  melting 
point,  having  been  separated  from  the  mother  liquors,  the  latter 
finally  deposit  an  oil  which  does  not  solidify  when  kept  [for  some  days 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  ;  when  roughly  dried,  this  oil  dissolves  in 
anhydrous  acetone  and  the  solution,  if  kept  over  sulphuric  acid, 
deposits  a  gelatinous  solid,  which  is  now  only  sparingly  soluble  in 
anhydrous  acetone  (some  water  having  been  removed);  from  this 
solvent  the  salt  is  obtained  as  a  very  friable,  somewhat  resinous 
solid,  which  sinters  at  about  128'',  melting  completely  at  132—135". 

The  very  great  difference  between  these  salts  in  outward  properties 
pointed  to  the  conclusion  that  the  acid  had  been  resolved ;  the  two 
compounds  were  therefore  dried  at  100''  and  examined  polarimetricallj 
in  methyl-alcoholic  solution,  with  the  following  results  : 

Sparingly  soluble  salt :  I.  0  4552  gram  ;  volume  of  solution,  25 
c.c. ;  200  mm.  tube;  a +  057°;  [a]o  +  15-6°. 

II.  0-4624  gram  under  the  same  conditions  ;  a  +  0-59=* ;  [a]u  +  160°. 
These  two  samples  were  different  preparations. 
More  readily  soluble  salt :  05224  under  the  same  conditions ;  a  + 
0-65^  [a]i,+  15-6° 

These  values  being  identical  within  the  limits  of  experimental 
error,  the  two  salts  were  separately  decomposed  with  sodium  carbonate, 
the  (^-methylhydrindamine  expelled,  and  the  solutions  neutralised  with 
acetic  acid  ;♦  the  /-methylamine  salt  was  then  prepared  from  each 
solution,  recrystallised,  and  examined. 

That  from  the  sparingly  soluble  rf-methylhydrindamine  salt  melted 
at  about  228°  and  seemed  to  be  identical  with  the  corresponding  salt 
of  the  <//-acid ;  its  specific  rotation  was  determined  in  methyl-alcoholic 
solution:  0465  gram;  volume  of  solution,  25  c.c;  200  mm.  tube ; 
a  -  0o6° ;  [a]o  -  151°  That  from  the  more  readily  soluble  d-methyl- 
hydrindamine  salt  melted  at  about  230°,  and  seemed  to  be  identical 
with  the  corresponding  salt  of  the  <//-acid ;  its  specific  rotation  was 
determined  in  methyl-alcoholic  solution:  0674  gram;  volume  of 
solution,  25  c.c.  ;  200  mm.  tube  ;  a-  09°;  [a]^  -  15-8^. 

A  mixture  of  the  two  menthylamine  salts  from  the  two  methyl- 
hydrindamine  salts  melted  at  about  228°. 

These  persistently  similar  results  given  by  the  two  (?-methylhydrind- 
amine  salts,  although  not  incompatible  with  the  view  that  the  acid 
had  been  resolved,  made  it  necessary  to  search  carefully  for  any  other 

*  Both  the  solutions  were  opalescent  owing  to  some  slight  decomposition  having 
occurred  ;  for  this  reason,  they  could  not  be  examined  polarimetrically  with  accuracy, 
iind  a  lew  readings  which  \wre  taken  indicated  optical  activity  in  both  cases.  '     ' 

R  2 
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possible  explanation  or  source  of  error ;  the  experiments  were  therefore 
repeated,  starting  from  carefully  purified  Z-menthylamine  salt  as  the 
source  of  the  acid,  and  using  a  sample  of  c?-methylhydrindamine 
hydrochloride,  which  had  been  repeatedly  crystallised  and  which 
showed  a  specific  rotation  of  [a]D  +  32-7°  in  aqueous  solution,  a  value 
a  trifle  higher  than  those,  [ajo  30-3°,  30 -7°  31-2°,  previously  recorded 
(Tattersall  and  Kipping,  loc.  cit.).  The  same  two  salts  as  before  were 
obtained  when  the  c?-methylhydrindamine  compound  was  crystallised 
fractionally  as  already  described. 

The     two     d-meihylhydrindamine     salts     contain     enantiomorpJiously 

related  acids. 

The  proof  that  the  cZ^-silicylsulphonic  acid  had  in  fact  been  resolved 
with  the  aid  of  its  <i-methylhydrindamine  salt  was  afforded  by 
examining  the  behaviour  of  the  acids  in  the  resolution  products  towards 
i-methylhydrindamine. 

When  the  sparingly  soluble  cZ-methylhydrindamine  salt  is  repeatedly 
evaporated  with  ammonia  in  a  shallow  basin,  the  organic  base  is 
entirely  expelled  and  the  ammonium  salt  of  the  acid  remains  as  a 
gummy  mass,  readily  soluble  in  cold  water  ;  this  solution  gives  with 
d-methylhydrindamine  hydrochloride  an  oily  precipitate,  which  begins 
to  crystallise  almost  immediately  and  which  is  identical  with  the 
original  sparingly  soluble  salt  of  the  cZ-base ;  with  a  solution  of 
^methylhydrindamine  hydrochloride,  the  ammonium  salt  also  gives  an 
oily  precipitate,  which,  however,  does  not  crystallise  even  when  rubbed 
with  a  crystal  of  the  sparingly  soluble  salt,  but  which  in  the  course  of 
about  twenty-four  hours  gradually  changes  to  a  rather  gelatinous 
solid,  which  ultimately  crystallises  and  then  melts  at  about  145°. 

As  the  acid  in  the  ammonium  salt  thus  behaves  differently  towards 
enantiomorphously  related  bases,  it  must  itself  be  enantiomorphous. 

The  more  readily  soluble  tZ-methylhydrindamine  salt  melting  at  about 
135"  (which  must  not  be  regarded  as  free  from  its  optical  isomeride) 
contains  an  acid  enantiomorphously  related  to  that  of  the  more 
sparingly  soluble  salt  molting  at  about  205".  When  tho  former  is 
decomposed  with  sodium  carbonate,  tlie  organic  base  expelled,  tho 
solution  neutralised  with  acetic  acid  and  treated  with  ^methyIhydriud- 
amine  hydrochloride,  there  results  an  oily  precipitate  which  soon 
crystalHsoH ;  fractional  separation  of  this  salt  from  aqueous  methyl 
alcohol  yields  a  conbiderable  (juantity  of  a  sparingly  soluble  product 
melting  at  about  205°  and  indistinguishable  from  the  (/-methyl hydrind- 
amino  compound  of  like  melting  point. 

Now  this  salt,  molting  ut  about  205°,  which  is  a  derivative  of 
/-mothylhydrindamine,  when  repeatedly  evaporated  with  ammonia  in  a 
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shallow  basin,  gives  an  ammonium  salt  which  shows  the  following 
behaviour  :  with  a  solution  of  /-methylhydrindamine  hydrochloride 
there  results  a  precipitate  which  crystallises  immediately  and  which  is 
identical  with  the  original  salt  of  the  /-base ;  with  a  solution  of 
t/methylhydrindamine  hydrochloride,  however,  there  results  an  oil 
which  only  solidifies  after  many  hours,  giving  a  somewhat  gelatinous 
mass. 

This  salt  of  (Z-methylhydrindamine  melts  simultaneously  with  the 
similar  gelatinous  salt  of  /-methylhydrindamine  mentioned  above, 
namely,  at  about  145°;  from  these  experiments  it  is  concluded  that 
the  two  compounds  are  enantiomorphously  related. 

A\-Methylhydrind<tm%ne  d\-Sulphobenzyl«thylpropyUilicyl  Oxide. 

If  the  two  salts  melting  at  about  205°  and  obtained  as  described 
above,  the  one  from  the  d-base,  the  other  from  the  /-base,  be  mixed 
together,  the  product,  after  recrystallisation,  should  be  identical  with 
the  salt  prepared  by  the  combination  of  J/methylhydrindamine  with 
the  original  or  rf/acid. 

The  latter  compound  had  been  superficially  examined  some  time 
before  the  acid  had  been  resolved  ;  it  was  obtained  as  an  oil  on  adding 
a  solution  of  rfZ-methylhydrindamine  hydrochloride  to  a  solution  of  the 
sodium  salt  of  the  (//-acid,  and  then  as  a  fine  white  powder  by  the 
spontaneous  evaporation  of  its  solution  in  aqueous  methyl  alcohol  or 
aqueous  acetone;  its  melting  point  had  been  recorded  as  about  160°, 
and  no  abnormal  behaviour  had  been  noted  in  making  the  ordinary  two 
or  tliree  melting  point  determinations. 

A  mixture  of  samples  of  the  two  salts  melting  at  about  205°  was 
made  by  merely  grinding  them  together  in  approximately  equal 
quantities ;  this  mixture  had  a  very  indefinite  melting  point,  ranging 
from  about  176°  to  \S'2^.  Equal  quantities  of  the  two  salts  were 
therefore  dissolved  in  aqueous  methyl  alcohol  and  the  solution  allowed 
to  evaporate ;  it  deposited  a  fine  white  powder  which  when  dried  had 
a  most  irregular  melting  point,  readings  such  as  170°,  167°,  187°  being 
obtained  with  one  and  the  same  sample,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  these 
figures  were  only  approximations,  as  the  melting  ranged  over  several 
degrees. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  unless  the  mixture  of  the  two  salts  melted  at 
the  same  temperature  (about  1 60°)  as  the  salt  of  the  (//-base,  the  two 
components  of  the  mixture  could  not  be  enantiomorphously  related,  as 
supposed  ;  the  test  was  in  fact  a  crucial  one,  and  the  observations  were 
therefore  continued.  It  was  ultimately  ascertained  that  the  irregular 
behaviour  of  the  mixture  was  caused  by  some  change  in  crystalline 
form  during  the  heating,  for  when  the  capillary  tubes  containing  the 
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mixture  were  plunged  into  the  bath  already  heated  at  160°,  the  sub- 
stance melted  immediately  and  completely  (at  least  ten  tubes  tried)  ; 
the  two  salts  melting  at  about  205°  did  not  show  this  behaviour  when 
heated  separately  (at  least  ten  tubes  tried). 

In  examining  the  cZ^methylhydrindamine  salt  of  the  dl-a,cid,  prepared 
directly  by  precipitation,  this  particular  behaviour  had  not  been 
noticed,  but  clearly,  if  the  above  statements  are  true,  this  salt  must 
behave  exactly  like  the  crystallised  mixture  of  the  two  compounds 
melting  af  about  205°.  A  fresh  sample  of  the  salt  was  therefore  pre- 
pared from  the  dl-hase  and  the  cZZ-acid  and  crystallised  from  aqueous 
methyl  alcohol;  when  dried  it  sometimes  melted  at  about  160°,  but 
very  often  only  sintered  a  little  at  this  temperature  and  melted  com- 
pletely from  172°  to  176°;  when  suddenly  heated  at  160°,  however,  it 
liquefied  completely,  just  as  did  the  artificially  prepared  salt  of  the 
rf^acid. 

Assuming  that  the  above  experimental  data  are  correct,  and  that  the 
acid  has  really  been  resolved,  the  two  salts  melting  at  about  145° 
derived  from  the  d-  and  ^-bases  if  mixed  together  must  also  give  a 
product  identical  with  the  dl-salt  of  the  cZ^acid ;  experiment  confirmed 
this  deduction. 

Although  the  two  compounds  in  question  have  so  far  been  prepared 
on  a  test-tube  scale  only  and  very  superficially  examined,  it  was  found 
that  when  they  were  ground  together  in  approximately  equal  quantities 
they  gave  a  powder  which  melted  at  about  167°  when  heated  in  the 
ordinary  way,  but  at  160°  when  the  tube  was  plunged  into  the  bath  at 
this  temperature.  The  results  of  these  experiments  seem  to  prove 
conclusively  that,  in  spite  of  the  curious  combination  of  indications  to 
the  contrary  (p.  235),  the  d^acid  has  been  resolved  into  enantio-* 
morphously  related  components  ;  its  resolution  with  the  aid  of  ^-methyl- 
hydrindamine,  instead  of  the  t^-base,  has  been  accomplished  in  a  similar 
manner,  but  need  not  be  described  in  detail. 

The  following  summary  of  the  more  important  experiments  will 
perhaps  afford  the  clearest  view  of  the  results  : 

dA  +  lB,  m.  p.  145° 


i.rfA, 


{dB,dA,  m.  p.  205°                        ^--.^^^ 
dli,lA,  m.  p.  182—135°                        -^ 
(impure) 
dl- Acid  +  dZ-basc >■ 


'  Salt,  m.  p.  160°, 
obtained  from 

1.  rf^ Acid  +  cJMiaso 

2.  dlUA  +  lBlA 

dl- Acid  +  l-hMC  \  ^^'^'^    jr      l^-rfH/Af/lWA 

m.  p.  206° 

Y 

iA+dB,  m.fp.  146' 


(lli,d\ 
[IB.IA, 
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Tli^  Resolution  Products  are  Feebly  Optically  Active. 

So  many  salts  of  the  t/Z-sulphobenzylethylpropylsilicyl  oxide  and 
an  even  larger  number  of  derivatives  of  benzylmethylethylpropyl- 
silicanesulphonic  acid  *  had  been  submitted  to  fractional  crystallisation 
without  obtaining  the  slightest  indication  of  a  resolution,  that  it  wa- 
at  first  diflBcult  to  believe  that  the  former  acid  had  yielded  finally 
when  in  combination  with  one  of  the  active  methylhydrindamines. 
This  disbelief  was  certainly  not  lessened  by  the  rraults  of  the  pre- 
liminary study  of  the  initial  resolution  products  {d^lA.,  dBlA)  or  by 
optical  examination  of  solutions  of  the  small  quantities  of  the  active 
sodium  salts  which  were  first  obtained,  distinctly  appreciable  rotations 
being  absent;  it  seemed  advisable,  therefore,  to  establish  firmly 
the  enantiomorphous  relationship  of  the  two  acids  in  the  manner 
described  above,  rather  than  to  start  the  preparation  of  laigt-r 
quantities  of  material  for  the  exact  determination  of  specific  rotations. 

For  these  reasons,  but  particularly  because  the  available  supplies  of 
the  active  methylhydrindamines  were  very  small,  the  optical  constiints 
of  the  acids  have  not  yet  been  accurately  ascertained ;  that  the 
resolution  products  are  indeed  optically  active  is  proved  by  the  follow- 
ing experiments : 

About  1  -7  gram  of  the  sparingly  soluble  rf-methylhydrindamine  salt 
melting  at  about  196°  (and  therefore  not  free  from  isomeride)  was 
treated  with  excess  of  sodium  carbonate  and  the  organic  base  volatilised 
in  a  current  of  steam ;  when  the  escaping  vapours  ceased  to  show  an 
alkaline  reaction  (the  base  is  i-eadily  volatile)  the  solution  wag 
evaporated  until  it  had  a  volume  of  about  15  c.c.  This  solution  gave 
an  average  reading  a  +  052°,  so  that  under  these  conditions,  in  presence 
of  sodium  carbonate,  the  sodium  salt  of  the  acid  has  a  specific  rotation 
of  at  least  [a]o  +  3"3^. 

About  1-7  gram  of  the  ^methylhydrindamine  salt  melting  at  about 
203^^  and  practically  free  from  isomeride  was  treated  in  a  similar 
manner;  the  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  showed  a  rotation  of  a -07° 
which  corresponds  with  a  specific  rotation  of  about  [ajn  -  4-5°. 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  solutions  were  tested 
carefully  to  make  sure  that  the  activity  was  not  due  to  the  base.  As, 
however,  in  the  case  of  the  above  salts  the  activity  is  of  the  same  sign 
as  that  of  the  base,  one  other  experiment  may  be  mentioned  ;  a  small 
quantity  of  the  (impui-e)  rf-methylhydrindamine  salt  melting  at  about 
135°,  that  is  to  say,  the  cZB/A-salt  was  decomposed  in  a  similar  manner 
and  the  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  examined  ;  it  showed  a  small  but 
unmistakable  rotation  of  about  a  -  0  25°. 

*  These  compounds  will  be  described  in  a  later  paper. 
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The  above  value  for  the  specific  rotation  of  the  ^-acid  is  only  given 
as  an  approximation,  but  it  is  probably  not  far  from  the  true  one  ; 
larger  quantities  of  the  dl-a.cid  and  of  the  two  methylhydrindamines 
are  being  prepared,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  more  complete  description  of 
the  properties  of  the  optically  active  acids  and  their  derivatives  may 
soon  follow  this  communication. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  work  the  author  received  help  from 
Mr.  A.  E.  Hunter,  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  the  preparation  of 
material. 

The  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society,  having  placed  at  the  author's 
disposal  several  grants  from  the  Government  Fund,  has  thus  rendered 
assistance  for  which  the  author  desires  to  express  his  gratitude,  and 
, without  which  the  present  results  could  not  have  been  obtained. 

University  College, 
Nottingham. 


XXIII. — Derivatives  of  Multivalent  Iodine.  Part  II. 
Action  of  Heat  on  ip-Iodoacetophenone  Dichloride, 
'p-Iodoacetanilide  Dichloride,  and  on  the  Dichlorides 
derived  from  o-,  m-,  and  ^-lodotoluene. 

By  William  Caldwell  and  Emil  Alphonsb  Werner. 

In  a  recent  communication,  one  of  us  has  shown  (Werner,  Trans., 
1906,89,  1632)  that  when  /^-iodoacetophenone  dichloride  is  gradually 
heated,  a  sudden  decomposition  takes  place  at  about  94°  accompanied 
by  the  evolution  of  much  hydrogen  chloride  and  a  relatively  small 
proportion  of  free  chlorine  ;  a  similar  phenomenon  was  also  observed 
in  the  case  of  /)-iodoacetanilide  dichloride.  New  substituted  derivatives 
were  obtained,  which,  however,  were  only  superficially  examined  ;  both 
decompoHitions  have  now  been  submitted  to  a  detailed  investigation, 
the  results  of  which  are  recorded  in  the  present  paper. 

The  action  of  heat  on  iodochlorides  has  been  hitherto  generally 
considered  to  consist  in  the  expulsion  of  the  chlorine  with  regeneration 
of  the  original  iodo-compound. 

When  /)-iodoacotophonono  dichloride  is  wlowly  heated  in  a  current 
of  air  to  a  temperature  not  exceeding  130",  hydrogen  cliloride  is 
abundantly  evolved,  whilst  only  0  426  per  cent,  of  chlorine  is  expelled 
in  the  free  state ;  from  the  alcoholic  solution  of  tho  residue,  the  new 
compound  ui-cldoro-\)-iodoacelo])henon9  is  readily  obtained  in  accordance 
with  the  equation : 

0H,-00-0«H^-I01,  -  CHjOl-CO-CoUJ  +  HCl. 
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The  constitution  of  this  chloro-derivative  is  proved  by  the  formation 
of  /?-iodobenzoic  acid  in  almost  theoretical  amount  when  the  compound 
is  oxidised  by  chromic  acid  in  glacial  acetic  acid  solution. 

When  chlorine  is  passed  into  a  chloroform  solution  of  <i>-chloro-p- 
iodoacetophenone,  the  dichloride,  CH.,Cl'C0*C^H^*ICl2,  is  gradually 
formed,  and  when  this  compound  is  slowly  heated,  hydrogen  chloride 
and  much  free  chlorine  are  evolved,  the  latter  amounting  to  71*65  per 
cent,  of  the  theoretical  in  accordance  with  the  equation  : 

CH^Cl-CO-C,5H,-ICl2  =  CHgCl-CO-CjH  J  +  Gig, 
the  remainder  of  the  comi>ound    being    decomposed   with  formation 
of  the  substitution  derivative  <i}-dicJUoro-p-iodoaoetoph&none^ 

CHC1/C0-C«HJ. 
This   was  isolated  by  fractional  crystallisation   of   the   residue   first 
from  alcohol,  and  subsequently  from  chloroform,  in  which  it  is  much 
more  soluble  than  the  monochlorinated  derivative. 

On  oxidation  with  chromic  acid,  it  yields,  like  the  parent  substance, 
only  /j-iodobenzoic  acid,  proving  that  the  hydrogen  of  the  CH^Cl  group 
has  been  further  replaced  by  chlorine. 

When  chlorine  is  passed  into  a  chloroform  solution  of  ci>-dichloro- 
^;-iodoacetophenone,  the  dichloride,  CHCl.^'CO'CjH^*ICl.^,  quickly  separ- 
ates in  pale  yellow,  glistening  spangles ;  this  compound,  when  heated, 
evolves  chlorine,  and  probably  some  hydrogen  chloride,  but  it  has  not 
yet  been  obtained  in  sutlicieut  quantity  to  examine  its  decomposition 
products  in  detail. 

The  preparation  of  /)-iodoacetanilide  dichloride  has  already  been 
described  (Werner,  loc.  cit.).  When  this  compound  is  slowly  heated 
in  a  current  of  air,  it  undergoes  sudden  decomposition  at  about  105° 
with  abundant  evolution  of  hydrogen  chloride,  whilst  the  amount 
of  free  chlorine  evolved  is  only  111  per  cent.  The  main  result  of  the 
decomposition  is  the  formation  of  chloro-'p-iodoacetanilide, 

(NHAc:I:Cl  =  l  :  4  :  2  or  3), 
which  is  produced  to  the  extent  of  94 — 95  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical 
in  accordance  with  the  equation  : 

CH3CO-NH-C,H^-ICl2  =  CHg-CO-NH-CeHglCl  +  HCl. 

That  the  chlorine  in  this  case  has  substituted  hydrogen  in  the 
benzene  nucleus  only  was  proved  by  saponification  of  the  anilide  by 
heating  with  potassium  hydroxide  in  methyl  alcoholic  solution  to  130°, 
when  it  was  quantitatively  decomposed  in  accordance  with  the  equation  : 

OHg-CO-NH-CgHsICl  +  KOH  =  CHj-COjK  +  CgHjICl-NHg. 
None  of  the  chlorine  was  removed  by  the  action  of  the  alkali. 

The  chloroiodoaniline  was  precipitated  as  a  white  powder  by  pouring 
the  product  into  water. 

We  have  not  yet  ascertained  the  exact  position  of  the  chlorine  in 
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the  chloroiodoaniline  or  its  acetyl  derivative  ;  unless  some  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  iodine  and  the  acetyl- 
amino-group  in  the  j9-iodoacetanilide  during  the  progress  of  the 
reactions,  it  is  obvious  that  the  chlorine  must  be  limited  to  the 
position  2  or  3  in  the  benzene  nucleus.  We  hope  to  investigate  this 
point  in  the  near  future. 

When  chlorine  is  passed  into  a  chloroform  solution  of  chloro-^-iodo- 
acetanilide,  there  is  no  separation  of  iodine,  and  the  dichloride, 

CHg-CO-NH-CgHgCMCla, 
quickly  separates  in  slender,  bright  yellow,  glistening  needles.  This 
compound  decomposes  at  131°,  evolving  hydrogen  chloride  and  free 
chlorine,  the  proportion  of  the  latter  amounting  to  10*22  per  cent.  ; 
this  corresponds  to  a  decomposition  amounting  to  slightly  over  50  per 
cent,  of  the  theoretical,  for  the  loss  of  two  atoms  of  chlorine.  The 
decomposition  may  be  represented  thus  : 

^  CHg-CO-NH-CeHgClI   +   CI2 


CHg-CO-NH-CgHaCMClg  Amounting  to  52  per  cent. 


^^  CgHgONCla    4-   HCl 
Substitution  product  amounting 
to  48  per  cent. 

The  composition  of  the  substitution  product  formed  has  not  yet 
been  determined,  want  of  material  having  prevented  us  from  obtaining 
it  so  far  in  a  state  of  purity,  but  a  qualitative  examination  of  a 
product  melting  at  about  137°,  and  which  contained  some  of  the 
chloro-/>-iodoacetanilide,  gave  evidence  that  the  chlorine  had  in  all 
probability  effected  a  further  substitution  of  hydrogen  in  the  benzene 
nucleus. 

The  results  obtained  up  to  the  present  have  revealed  a  very  sharp 
difference  in  the  decomposition  of  an  aromatic  iodochloride,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  side  chain  present ;  thus  when  the  group  CO'CHg 
is  present  the  substitution  of  hydrogen  by  chlorine  takes  place  in  the 
methyl  group  of  the  chain  only,  whilst  with  the  acetylamino-group, 
NH'CO'CHg,  present,  the  substitution  takes  place  in  the  benzene 
nucleus.  We  hope  to  make  further  experiments  in  order  to  test  how 
far  this  substitution  may  be  carried  by  the  aid  of  the  iodochlorides. 

In  view  of  the  results  just  recorded,  we  have  been  led  to  examine  the 
action  of  beat  on  the  dichlorides  derived  from  the  three  isomeric  iodo- 
toluenes.  These  compounds  have  already  been  prepared  by  Willgerodt 
{Ser.,  1893,  26,  358;  Willgerodt  and  Umbach,  Annalen,  1903,  327, 
269),  but  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  action  of  heat  on  them, 
a  mere  reconl  being  given  of  the  temperature  at  which  the  chlorides 
decompofle,  without  any  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  change.  Thus 
o-tolyliodochlorido  is  stated  to  decompose  at  about  91°,  the  m-tolyl 


First 

Sudden  deoom 

traces  of 

joeition  (CI  + 

(  1  evolved. 

ICl  evolved). 

o-CH3-c,n/ici.,    , 

.    .         66° 

85—86° 

m-CH^-CgU.-Wl.    . 

70 

88 

p-cH,-e«H/ici;  . 

92 

110 
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compound  at  104°,  and  the  p-to\j\  compound  at  about  85°,  exploding 
at  100—118°. 

We  have  made  careful  experiments  on  the  action  of  heat  on  the 
three  iodochlorides  with  the  following  results  : 

Percentage  Percentage 

of  free  of  theoretical 

CI  evolved.  for  Cl^ 

4  07  16-5 

1-75  7-11 

3-21  18-03 

It  is  readily  seen  from  the  numbers  in  the  last  column,  which 
represent  the  percentage  decomposition  in  accordance  with  the 
equation  : 

CHs-C.H.-ICl, »  CHs'C.HJ  +  CI,. 

that  the  main  change  in  all  three  casM  is  that  regulting  in  the  for 
mation  of  substitution  products,  in  which  we  have  recognised  the 
presence  of  isomeric  iodochlorides  ;  the  constitution  of  these  is  under 
investigation,  and  a  full  account  of  them  is  reserved  for  a  separate 
communication. 

So  far,  from  o-tolyliodochloride  we  have  obtained  o-iodobenzyl 
chloride,  the  constitution  of  which  was  proved  by  oxidation  to  o-iodo- 
benzoic  acid  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  a  small  quantity  of  o-iodoso- 
benzoic  acid  being  produced  at  the  same  time.  From  r/j-tolyliodo- 
chloride,  a  chloroiodo-derivative  has  been  prepared,  which  on  oxidation 
with  chromic  acid  in  glacial  acetic  acid  solution  gives  an  acid  melting 
at  210°  and  containing  both  chlorine  and  iodine.  This  is  probably 
identical  with  the  2  chloro-3-iodobenzoic  acid  described  by  Smith  and 
Knerr  {Anier.  Cfiem.  J.,  1886,  8,  95)  melting  at  the  same  temperature. 

From  ;)-tolyliodochloride,  ;)-iodobenzyl  chloride  has  been  obtained, 
the  constitution  being  proved  by  the  production  of  p-iodobenzoic  acid 
on  oxidation. 

By  the  distillation  of  these  proilucts,  we  have  separated  at  least  one 
other  substitution  derivative  in  the  case  of  ,the  o-  and  />-compounds  ; 
the  w-derivative  appears  to  consist  of  only  one  compound. 

Although  the  investigation  of  the  three  iodotoluene  dichlorides  is  as 
yet  far  from  complete,  the  results  obtained  up  to  this  stage  seem  to 
show  that  in  the  case  of  o-  and  /^-compounds  the  substitution  of 
hydrogen  by  chlorine  takes  place  chiefly  in  the  side  chain,  whilst  in 
the  case  of  the  /n-compound  the  chlorine  enters  the  benzene  nucleus. 
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Experimental. 
Action  of  Heat  on  -p-Iodoacetophenone  Dichloride,  CHg'CO'CgH^'IClg. 

The  following  method  was  generally  adopted  to  detex'mine  the 
amount  of  free  chlorine  evolved.  Two  grams  of  the  dichloride  were 
slowly  heated  in  a  slow  current  of  air,  the  evolved  gases  being  drawn 
over  water,  and  then  through  a  wash  bottle  containing  potassium 
iodide  solution.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  hydrogen 
chloride  from  passing  into  the  potassium  iodide  solution ;  otherwise 
too  high  a  result  is  obtained.  The  free  chlorine  was  estimated  in 
each  vessel. 

Chlorine  evolved  =  0-00852  =  0-426  per  cent,, 
corresponding  to  only  1-9  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  decomposition 
for  the  loss  of  2  atoms  of  chlorine;  therefore  98   per  cent,   of  the 
decomposition  takes  place  with  the  formation  of  a  substitution  product. 

Sixty  grams  were  decomposed  by  heat,  and  the  residue  was  purified 
by  crystallisation  from  alcohol.  Forty-two  grams  of  the  new  com- 
pound were  obtained  in  long,  slender,  almost  colourless  prisms  melting 
at  126—127°. 

0-2505  gave  0-3401  Agl  +  AgCl.     01  =  12-72;  1  =  45-55. 
CgHgOClI  requires  CI  =  12-65  ;  1  =  45-27  per  cent. 

In  order  to  prove  the  constitution  of  the  compound,  7  grams  were 
oxidised  by  boiling  with  the  required  amount  of  chromic  acid  in  glacial 
acetic  acid  solution  until  carbon  dioxide  ceased  to  be  evolved.  On 
pouring  the  liquid  into  cold  water  6-5  grams  of  a  white,  amorphous 
precipitate  were  obtained,  which  on  crystallisation  from  alcohol  yielded 
nacreous  plates  melting  at  266°,  the  melting  point  of  p-iodobenzoie 
acid. 

0-2191  gave  0-2102  Agl.     1  =  51-82. 

CyHgOgI  requires  1  =  51*20  per  cent. 

When  the  original  substance  was  heated  with  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  sodium  hydroxide,  sodium  chloride  only  was  formed.  The  compound 
is  therefore  uy-chloro-T^iodoacetophenone,  CHgCl'CO'OgH^I,  formed  in 
accordance  with  the  equation  : 

CHg-CO-CflH/IClg  =  CHjCl-CO'CgHJ  +  HOI. 

It  is  soluble  in  chloroform,  benzene,  or  glacial  acetic  acid,  but 
almost  insoluble  in  water  or  dilute  alkaline  solutions. 

Action  of  Chlorine  on  to-Chloro-^iodoacetophenone,  CHgCl'CO'C^H^I. 

Ten  grams  of  a>-chloro-/?-iodoacetophenone  were  dissolved  in  150  cm. 
of  chloroform  ;  this  gives  a  saturated  solution  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
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ture.  When  chlorine  was  passed  into  the  solution  no  liberation  of 
iodine  took  place,  and  after  twenty  minutes  the  diehloridt  separated 
in  bright  yellow,  minute  octahedra. 

The  product,  amounting  to  105  grams,  was  washed  with  chloroform 
and  dried  in  the  air. 

0*5  gave  with  potassium  iotlide  solution  01019  I.     Cl  —  20'38. 
CgHgOClsI  requires  01  =  2019  per  cent. 

Two  grams  of  the  dichloride  were  heated  slowly,  using  the  method 
and  precautions  already  described.  Evolution  of  chlorine  commenced 
at  73°,  and  at  128 — 130°  there  was  sudden  decomposition  with  evolu- 
tion of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  chloride. 

CI  evolved,  0  2813  =  14-46  per  cent.,  which  corre^onds  to  a  deMMOU* 
position  amounting  to  71*65  per  cent,  of  the  theoreiioal,  in  aooordanoe 
with  the  ecjuation:  CHjCl-C0-C4H^-ICl,  =  CH^Cl-CX)-CjHJ  +  CI,. 

The  decomposition  is  evidently  accompanied  by  the  formatioo  of 
a  substitution  product.  This  was  isolated  in  the  following  manner. 
The  residue  from  the  decomposition  of  20  grams  of  the  dichloride  was 
dissolved  in  chloroform.  The  first  crop  of  crybtals  which  separated 
melted  at  124 — 125'^,  and  after  recrystallisation  proved  to  be  the 
original  (i>-chloro-/>-iodoacetophenone  : 

01848  gave  00923  AgCl.     Cl  =  1235. 

CsH^OClI  requires  CI  =  12-65  per  cent. 

The  chloroform  mother  liquor  was  evaporatod  to  dryneis  and  the 
residue  twice  recrystallisetl  from  alcohol.  Slender,  satiny  plates  were 
obtained  melting  at  62 — 63^,  and  on  analysis  : 

01671  gave  0-2737  AgCl  +  Agl,  calculated  for  ratio  2AgCl  +  AgI. 
AgCl  =  015045;  CI  =  2226;  Agl  =  012325;  1  =  3985. 

CgHjOCljI  requires  01  =  2253  ;  1  =  40  31  per  cent. 

This  compound  is  readily  soluble  in  chloroform  or  benzene,  from 
which  it  separates  in  thin  plates.  Five  grams  were  oxidised  by 
chromic  acid  mixture,  the  product  poured  into  water,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate crystallised  from  alcohol,  when  nacreous  plates  of />-iodobenzoic 
acid  sepjirated.  This  was  the  only  substance  obtained,  proving  that 
the  chlorine  had  agtiin  substituted  hydrogen  in  the  CH.,01  group. 

(ji-Dichloro-]^iodo<icetophenone  also  combines  with  chlorine,  giving  a 
dichloro-addition  compound  which  separates  from  chloroform  in  pale 
yellow,  glistening  spangles.  These  decompose  on  heating,  most  of  the 
chlorine  being  evolved  in  the  free  state. 

017  gave,  on  trituration  with  pota.-;.-=;iura  iodide,   0-03142  01.     Cl« 

18-48. 

(.'jHjUUi^l  requires  01  =  18*39  per  cent. 
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This  compound  has  not  yet  been  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
examine  its  decomposition  products. 

Action  of  Heat  on  ^-iodoacetanilide  Dichloride,  CHg'CO'NH'OgH^'IClg. 

Two  grams  of  the  dichloride  were  heated  slowly  in  the  manner 
already  described  : 

CI  evolved  =  0-022365  =  1-11  per  cent., 

corresponding  to  only  5*2  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical;  hence  more  than 
94  per  cent,  of  the  decomposition  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a  substitution 
product.  The  residue  from  the  action  of  heat  on  20  grams  of  the  di- 
chloride was  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  and  on  cooling  slender,  feathery 
needles  separated,  which  were  purified  by  further  crystallisation.  The 
compound  separates  from  alcohol  at  first  in  needles,  but  after  a  few  hours 
these  change  to  small,  hard,  brilliant,  four-sided  prisms.  The  change  is 
a  physical  one,  inasmuch  as  both  forms  of  crystals  melt  sharply  at 
144°. 

0-6311  gave  26-8  c.c.  nitrogen  at  9°  and  754-3  mm.     N  =  5-06. 

0-2124  „  0-272  Agl-HAgCl.  AgCl  =  0-10309  ;  CI  =  12-0  ;  Agl  = 
0-16891;  I  =  42-96. 

CgH^ONClI  requires  N  =  4-73  ;  Cl=  1201  ;  1  =  42-97  per  cent. 

To  determine  the  constitution  of  this  substance  6  grams  dissolved  in 
methyl  alcohol  were  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  to  130°  for  two  hours  with 
1-2  grams  of  potassium  hydroxide  dissolved  in  the  minimum  amount 
of  water.  The  contents  of  the  tube  were  poured  into  water,  and  the 
microcry stall ine  precipitate  collected.  The  filtrate,  which  was  neutral, 
contained  potassium  acetate,  and  was  quite  free  from  any  halogen. 
The  product  of  saponification,  which  was  found  to  contain  both  chlorine 
and  iodine,  had  all  the  properties  of  a  base.  It  was  obtained  in  crystals 
from  alcoholic  solution,  and  on  analysis  gave  the  following  results  : 

0-2012  gave  0-2985  (AgCl  +  AgI).  AgCI  =  0-11315;  Cl  =  13-91; 
Agl  =  0-1851  ;  1  =  49  77. 

O0H5NCII  requires  CI  =  14-0  ;  1  =  50-09  per  cent. 

C/doro-p-iodoaniline  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  clear,  stout,  strongly- 
refracting  prisms  melting  at  73°.  It  readily  forms  a  picrate, 
C,5lIgClI*NH2,Coir.^(NO.^)3*()II,  which  crystallises  from  aqueous  solu- 
tion in  long,  slender  needles  melting  to  a  dark  red  liquid  at  132°  : 

01974  gave  182  c.c.  nitrogen  at  10°  and  7585  mm.     N=1M. 
OijHaOyN^CU  requires  N  =  11-398  per  cent. 

The  hydrochloride,  C,jIlj,ICl*NH,^,IiCl,  is  precipitated  on  adding 
hydrochloric  acid  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  base. 

The  thiocarlamide,  (.'„lfj-NH-C.S-Nll-C„HyC;il,  is  readily  formed  by 
warming  the  baHo  with  piionylthiocarbimide  in  alcoholic  solution ;  it 
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crystallises  in  slender,  silky  needles,  which  melt  at  159°,  and  unlike 
most  benzenoid  thiocarbamides,  it  is  only  very  slowly  desulphurised  on 
warming  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  lead. 

Action  of  Chlorine  on  Chloro-^iodoacetanili(U. 

On  passing  chlorine  into  a  cold  saturated  chloroform  solution  of 
chloro-/)-iodoacetanilide,  there  was  no  liberation  of  iodine,  and  the 
dichloride  soon  separated  in  slender,  silky,  bright  yellow  needles. 
These  were  washed  with  chloroform  and  dried  in  the  air. 

0*3014  gave,  on  trituration  with  solution  of  potassium  iodide, 
005822  01=19-31. 

CgH^ONClal  requires  Cl=  1937  per  cent. 

The  compound,  when  heated  with  the  same  precautions  as  adopted  in 
previous  experiments,  decomposed  at  131°  with  evolution  of  chlorine 
and  hydrogen  chloride : 

1  gram  gave  010224  CI  =  1022  per  cent. 

This  corresponds  to  a  decomposition  amounting  to  only  52*76  per  cent, 
of  the  theoretical  in  accordance  with  the  equation  : 

CHj-CO-NH-C^HijCMClj  =  CUg-CO-NH-CgHsClI  +  CI,. 

The  remainder  of  the  change  is  due  to  the  production  of  a  substitu- 
tion  derivative  which,  so  far,  has  only  been  obtained  in  a  partly  pure 
state. 

Action  of  Beat  on  the  Chlorides  of  o-,  m-,  anvd  ^  lodotoltiene. 

These  compounds  have  been  already  prepared  by  Willgerodt  (loc.  cit.). 
In  the  case  of  //t-iodotoluene,  Willgerodt  and  Umbach  prepared  the  di- 
chloride in  petroleum  solution,  no  particular  reason  being  given  for  the 
use  of  this  solvent.  They  describe  the  compound  as  being  slowly 
changed  to  a  fuming  liquid.  We  have  experienced  no  difficulty  in  pre- 
paring it  by  passing  chlorine  through  a  solution  of  m-iodotoluene  in 
chloroform,  from  which  solvent  the  dichloride  separated  readily  in  a 
dense,  crystalline  form,  hexagonal  prisms  predominating.  The  yield  of 
the  compound  was  very  good  when  prepared  in  this  way. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  iodochlorides  generally  we  have  found 
that  a  much  more  stable  product  is  always  obtained  when  a  pure  iodo- 
derivative  is  used.  In  some  cases,  when  the  iodo-compounds  are  not 
quite  pure,  a  sudden,  spontaneous  decomposition  of  the  dichloride  may 
take  place  while  suspended  in  the  chloroform.  This  occurred  in  one  or 
two  instances.  We  have  not  known  it  to  happen  when  the  iodo- 
derivative  used  was  quite  free  from  impurity. 

^-lodotohiene  Dichloride. — Two  grams  were  heated  in  the  manner 
already  described.     The  first  traces  of  chlorine  were  evolved  at  92°. 
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At  110°  there  was  sudden  decomposition  with  the  evolution  of  chlorine 
and  hydrogen  chloride. 

CI  evolved  =  0*064255  =  3-21  per  cent. 

This  corresponds  to  only  13 '07  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  decom- 
position for  the  loss  of  two  atoms  of  chlorine  ;  87  per  cent,  therefore 
of  the  decomposition  takes  place  in  the  formation  of  a  substitution 
product. 

f>-Iodotoluene  dichloride  gradually  decomposes  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  somewhat  more  rapidly  when  placed  in  a  desiccator  over 
sulphuric  acid,  hydrogen  chloride  only  being  evolved. 

A  sample  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  four  days  gave 
CI  =  22-2. 

CyHi^Clgl  requires  CI  =  24-56  per  cent. 

Some  of  the  same  sample  after  remaining  four  days  over  sulphuric 
acid  gave  CI  =  20-30. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  grams  of  the  dichloride  were  decomposed  by 
beat.  The  resulting  product,  which  was  coloured  by  free  iodine,  was 
shaken  with  sulphurous  acid  solution  and  distilled  in  steam.  A  heavy, 
yellow  liquid  was  obtained  which  was  dried  and  analysed  without  any 
further  purification : 

0-2852  gave  0-4086  (AgCl  +  AgI).     CI  =  13-43;  1  =  48-08. 
C^HgClI  requires  Cl=  14-06  ;  1  =  5020  per  cent. 

In  order  to  determine  the  constitution  10  grams  were  oxidised  by 
chromic  acid  in  acetic  acid  solution.  The  oxidation  product  was  poured 
into  water,  and  on  crystallisation  from  aqueous  alcohol,  separated  in 
nacreous  plates  melting  at  264 — 265°.  (;9-Iodobenzoic  acid  melts 
at  266°) 

0-2172  gave  0-10668  I.     1  =  49-11. 

CyHjOgI  requires  1  =  51-2  per  cent. 

The  presence  of  the  chlorine  in  the  side  chain  was  confirmed  by  boil- 
ing the  co;npound  with  sodium  hydroxide  in  alcoholic  solution.  Chlorine 
only  was  removed  by  the  alkali.  The  compound  is  therefore  /j-iodo- 
benzyl  chloride,  CJ1^I-CH,C1. 

This  unites  with  chlorine  in  chloroform  solution  to  form  a  dichloride 
which  separates  in  slender  pale-yellow  needles. 

0-5  gave  0-11395  C!  =  22-79. 

Cyll^CIjI  requires  01  =  21-94  per  cent. 

Two  grams  heated  in  the  usual  manner  evolved  chlorine  at  50 — 53°. 
At  94 — 95°  sudden  ducouiposition  took  place  accompanied  with  brisk 
effervescence,  hydrogen  chloride  and  free  chlorine  being  evolved. 

CI  evolved  -  0068  -  3-4  per  cent., 
corresponding  to  15*5  per  cent,  decomposition  for  the  loss  of  2  atoms 
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of  chlorine  ;  hence  845  per  cent,  of  the  decomposition  is  accompanied 
by  the  formation  of  a  substitution  product. 

o- lodotoluene  Dichloride. — Two  grams  of  the  compound  were  heated 
as  already  described.  The  evolution  of  the  first  trace  of  chlorine 
began  at  66°.  At  85 — 86°  there  was  sudden  decomposition  with 
evolution  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  chloride. 

CI  evolved  =  0-814725  =  4-07  percent., 
corresponding  to  only  16 '5  per  cent,  of  the  decomposition  for  the  loss 
of  2  atoms  of  chlorine  ;  therefore  83*5  per  cent,  of  the  decomposition 
takes  place  with  formation  of  a  substitution  proluct. 

The  product  is  a  heavy  oily  liquid  and  contains  both  iodine  and 
chlorine,  but  has  not  yet  been  quantitatively  analysed.  To  determine 
the  constitution,  5  grams  of  the  oil  were  oxidised  by  boiling  with  nitric 
acid  diluted  with  an  equ-il  volume  of  water.  The  product  was  purified 
by  dissolving  in  boiling  water  and  crystallising  from  aqueous  alcohol, 
from  which  it  separated  in  silky  needles  melting  at  156°  (o-iodobenzoic 
acid  melts  at  157°). 

0-4355  gave  0-2015  Agl.     I  =  49-98. 

l^HjOgl  requires  I  — 51*2  percent. 

The  mother  liquor,  which  gave  a  yellow  colour  with  sodium  carbonate 
solution,  contiiined  a  small  quantity  of  a  substance  melting  at  244^  and 
having  all  the  properties  of  o-iodosobenzoic  acid. 

The  original  liquid  therefore  consists  chiefly  of  o-iodobenzyl 
chloride. 

m- lodotoluene  Dichloride. — Two  grams  were  heated  as  in  the  former 
cases.  The  first  ti-aces  of  chlorine  were  evolved  at  70°,  at  88°  decom- 
position set  in  with  brisk  effervescence. 

CI  evolved  =003493  =  1  746  per  cent., 
corresponding  to  ocly  7-11  percent  of  the  theoretical  decomposition 
for  the  loss  of  two  atoms  of  chlorine.  Ninty-two  per  cent,  of  the 
decomposition,  therefore,  results  in  the  formation  of  a  substitution 
product.  This  was  obtained  as  a  heavy  pale  yellow  liquid  which  after 
partial  purification  gave  on  analysis  the  following  results  : 

0-475  gave  06658  AgCl  +  Agl.     CI  =  13-2  ;  I  =  473. 

CjHgClI  requires  CI  =  1406  ;  I  =  50-29  per  cent. 

This  compound  on  oxidation  yields  an  acid,  melting  at  210°,  con- 
taining chlorine  and  iodine,  and  appears  therefore  to  be  2-chloro-3- 
iodobenzoic  acid. 

UxivERsiTT  Chemical  Laboratory, 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
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XXIV. — The  Condensation  Products  of  Triacetic  Lactone 

ivith  Acetoacetic  Ester  and  ^-Aminocrotonic  Ester. 

Frederick  Noel  Ashcroft  Fleischmann,  M.A.  Oxon. 

Although  many  members  of  the  y-pyrone  series  have  long  been  known, 
no  substance  has  hitherto  been  obtained  containing  two  adjacent 
y-pyrone  rings.  The  possibility  of  such  a  substance  being  produced 
by  the  condensation  of  triacetic  lactone  with  suitable  reagents  and  the 
hope  that  its  properties  would  throw  some  light  on  the  constitution  of 
the  y-pyrone  nucleus  led  to  this  research. 

With  this  object  in  view  the  reactions  of  triacetic  lactone  with  ethyl 
acetoacetate  and  with  /?-aminocro tonic  ester  in  presence  of  condensing 
agents  were  investigated. 

The  reaction  between  ethyl  acetoacetate  and  triacetic  lactone  was 
examined  first.  Theoretically  two  different  compounds  might  be 
formed  by  the  complete  condensation  of  the  sub!>tances  with  the 
elimination  of  water  and  alcohol,  (1)  a  yy-dipyrone,  (2)  a  y-pyrone- 
lactone. 

CMe-0-  C— OfH    HUi— CMe  CMe-0-  C-Q-CMe 

(1)  II       II. ;:::: '  ii       -■>    ii       ii     ii     • 

UH-CO-Citl     OEti-CO-CH  CH-CO-0-CO'CH 

CMe-0  •  C— OH    OEti— CO  CMe-0-  C— 0— CO 

(2)  II       11 ::::: i       -^    ii       ,i       i-  . 

CH-CO-C;H     HOi-CMe:CH  CH-CO-C-CMelCH 

One  compound,  however,  only  was  formed  which  from  the  reactions 
of  one  joi  its  derivatives  was  proved  to  be  the  pyrone  lactone  and  not 
the  dipyrone. 

A  completely  analogous  reaction  takes  place  between  triacetic 
lactone  and  ethyl  /3-aminocrotonate.  In  this  case,  if  the  condensation 
is  complete,  the  produ(!tiou  of  a  yy-dipyrone  or  of  a  pyrone  lactone 
with  the  elimination  of  ammonia  and  alcohol  is  possible,  as  is  also  the 
formation  of  a  substance  containing  nitrogen  in  the  second  ring,  with 
the  elimination  of  water  and  alcohol. 

CMe-0-C-O-CMe        CMe'O-C-O— CO         CMo-0-C-NH-CMe 
II  II         II        or  1 1  M  I      or  M  II  II 

CH-CO-C-CO-CH         CH-CO-C-CM    CH        CH-CO-C-CO-CH  " 

On  investigating  the  condensation,  two  substances  were  isolated, 
namely,  the  same  substance  as  was  formed  when  triacetic  lactone  and 
ethyl  acetoacetate  interact,  and  a  substance  containing  nitrogen  which, 
from  its  reactions,  was  shown  to  be  a  condensation  product  of  two 
molecules  of  yS-aminocrotonic  ester  with  one  of  the  lactone. 
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KXPEEIMENTAL. 

Condensation  of  Triacetic  Lactout  and  Accloacettc  E»tw. 

The  best  condensing  agent  was  found  to  be  hydrogen  chloride,  the 
yield  being  nearly  twice  as  much  as  when  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
was  used,  and  several  tinifs  mviitpr  than  in  tit--  <!.v»>^  ,,f  ncetio 
anhydride  and  pipei-idine 

Thirty  grams  of  triacetic  luctuue  and  6U  grams  ol 
(theory  309)  were  dissolved  in  300  c.c.  of  dry  ab-  1 

the  solution  slowly  saturated  in  the  cold  with  dry  hydrogen  chloride. 
After  standing  for  twenty-four  hours  the  flask  wa«  filled  with  a  tine 
mass  of  feathery  crystals,  which  after  being  separ&ted.  waxhed  with  a 
little  alcohol,  and  dried  in  a  vacuum,  weighed  106  grams.  A  further 
quantity  was  deposited  by  the  filtrate  on  standing,  the  toUl  yield  after 
the  solution  had  stood  for  fourteen  days  being  208  grams,  or 
44  3  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  quantity.  The  product  was  colourless 
and  almost  pure. 

For  analysis  the  substance  was  twice  recrystallised  from  benzene  ; 
it  then  melted  at  213 — 214°  with  decomposition. 

01941  gave  04431  CO,  and  00754  HjO.     C-62-24  ;  11  =  4-31. 
CjoHgO^  requires  C  =  62-50;  H  =  416  percent. 

The  substance  is  readily  soluble  in  chloroform  or  hot  glacial  acetic 
acid,  moderately  so  in  hot  benzene  or  ethyl  acetat*',  sparingly  so  in  hot 
alcohol  or  ether,  and  insoluble  in  water  or  light  petroleum. 


Reactions  of  the  Substance  Cj^HgO^. 

The  condensation  product  obtained  in  this  way  is  extremely  stable 
towards  acids,  with  whifh,  unlike  dimethylpyrone,  it  forms  no  salts. 
It  can  be  heated  to  a  high  temperature  with  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
forming  a  markedly  blue  fluorescent  solution,*  from  which  it  can  be 
recovered  unchanged.  In  glacial  phosphoric  acid  the  fluorescence  is 
but  slight.  The  substance  is  not  altered  when  boiled  with  a  mixture 
of  phosphorus  tri-  and  penta-chlorides,  and  does  not  form  an  oxime  or 
a  hydrazone.  On  the  other  hand,  it  yields  crystalline  nitro-  and 
monobi'omo-derivatives. 

When  heated  with  phosphorus  and  hydriodic  acid  in  a  sealed  tube  it 

0—00 
*  This  fluorescence  is  similar  to  that  giren  by  umbelliferone,  HO*C,H,<f         | 

X!H:CH 
ill  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  sul>stanee  was  subsequently  provetl  to  be  of  a  similar 
type  to  that  compound. 

s  2 
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is  entirely  destroyed.  With  ferric  chloride  in  alcoholic  solution  it  gives 
a  deep  brown  colour. 

Reactions  with  Alkalis. — The  behaviour  of  the  substance  towards 
alkalis  is  remarkable  ;  definite  salts,  however,  could  not  in  all  cases  be 
prepared. 

The  substance  dissolves  in  dilute  sodium  hydroxide  forming'  a  deep 
yellow  solution  ;  if  the  excess  of  alkali  is  considerable  and  the  solution 
is  boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  it  assumes  a  pale  straw  colour,  and  at  the 
same  time  much  decomposition  takes  place.  Both  solutions,  however, 
yield  the  original  substance  on  acidification. 

With  ammonia  a  deep  yellow  solution  is  likewise  formed  ;  if,  how- 
ever, the  solution  is  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  the  original  sub- 
stance begins  to  separate  as  soon  as  the  excess  of  ammonia  is  re- 
moved. 

An  attempt  to  prepare  a  barium  salt  yielded  rather  better  results, 
although  owing  to  the  instablity  of  the  salt  a  pure  substance  was  not 
obtained.  About  5  grams  of  the  substance  were  boiled  with  a  large 
excess  of  barium  hydroxide  until  the  deep  yellow  solution  first  formed 
had  assumed  a  pale  straw  colour.  In  the  process  a  considerable 
quantity  of  carbonate  was  produced  owing  to  decomposition.  The  excess 
of  barium  was  removed  by  means  of  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
the  solution  filtered.  The  mother  liquor  was  then  evaporated  to  a 
syrup  under  reduced  pressure  and  the  syrup  quickly  filtered  (to  remove 
carbonate  formed  during  the  distillation)  into  a  large  volume  of  alcohol. 
An  extremely  hygroscopic  white  precipitate  was  obtained  which  was 
purified  by  solution  in  the  smallest  quantity  of'  water  possible  and  re- 
precipitation  with  alcohol.  This  was  repeated  several  times,  and  the 
substance  was  finally  dried  in  a  vacuum. 

Found  (mean  of  two  analyses)  Ba  =  37"l. 

CjQHg04Ba(OH)2  requires  Ba  =  37"7  per  cent. 

The  barium  salt  decomposed  on  heating  and  on  keeping.  On  acidi- 
fication it  yielded  the  original  substance.  A  solution  gave,  on  addition 
of  a  mercuric  salt,  an  iusoluble  yellow  mercuric  salt ;  on  addition  of  a 
mercurous  sUt  the  latter  was  eduoed.  With  silver  nitrate  a  colour- 
lesH  inholublesalt  was  formed,  which,  however,  was  at  once  reduced  on 
heating,  giving  a  retnarkably  good  silver  mirror. 

In  these  reactions  it  is  clear  that  two  types  of  salts  are  formed,  namely, 
those  giving  the  deep  yellow  solution  and  those  produced  from  the  latter 
by  boiling.  That  neither  qf  these  two  are  normal  salts  of  the  free  acid 
correK[>onding  to  the  pyrone  lactone  (the  original  substance  was  sub- 
He<|uoutly  proved  to  have  that  constitution)  is  hhown  in  the  first  case 
by  the  yellow  colour  of  their  solutions  and  in  the  second  from  the 
analysifl  of  the  barium  salt,  for  the  normal  salt   would  require  only 
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24:"8  per  cent,  of  bariuui.     Neithei*  do  they  correspond  to  a  type  of 
salt   represented  by  the  constitution 

CMe-0-C-OBa-O-CO 

CH-CO-C CMe:CH' 

which  requires  39  7  per  cent,  of  barium  and  would  be  colourless. 

Bromination  of  the  Substance  CjoHgO^. 

Five  grams  of  the  substance  were  dissolved  in  hot  glacial  acetic 
acid,  and  to  the  solution  4*5  grams  of  bromine  dissolved  in  glacial 
acetic  acid  were  slowly  added.  The  colour  of  the  solution  did  not 
change  on  standing.  On  pouring  into  water,  a  white,  voluminous  pre- 
cipitate was  formed.  This  was  crystallised  fix)m  boiling  alcohol  and 
obtained  in  fine  needles,  which,  on  staniling,  changed  completely  to  a 
luass  of  granular  crystals.  After  drying  in  a  vaciuun,  the>e  melted  at 
191°  with  slight  decomposition. 

The  yield  was  5*2  grams,  or  735  per  cent,  of  the  tlieuretical. 
No  dibromo-derivative  was  produced  by  using  a  larger  quantity  of 
bromine,  but  only  a  diminished  yield  of  the  monobromo-derivative  was 
obtained. 

For  analysis  the  substance  was  recrystallised  from  benzene,  fram 
which  it  separated  in  brilliant  needles  containing  benzene  of  crystal- 
lisatiou.  This  compound  readily  loses  its  benzene  on  heating  or 
standing  in  the  air. 

1-4077  lost  0-1 830.     C^H^=  130. 

(CioH70^Br)o,C^H^  requires  CgHg=  12*6  per  cent. 
The  residue  melted  at  191°,  and  on  analysis  : 
0-2056  gave  0  3317  CO.,  and  00489  H.,0.     0  =  4440  ;  H  =  2-63. 
0-2308     „     0-3714  COj    „    00573  H.p.     0  =  4389  ;  H  =  2-75. 
0-2233     „     01565  AgBr.     Br  =  29-76'. 

OioH^O^Bi-  requires  0  =  4428  ;  H  =  258  ;  Br  =  2952  per  cent. 
The  substance,  besides  being  readily  soluble  in  hot  benzene,  is  very 
soluble  in  chloroform  or  hot  glacial  acetic  acid,  moderately  so  in  hot 
acetone,  ethyl  acetate,   or  alcohol,  slightly  so  in  light  petroleum,  and 
insoluble  in  water. 

From  glacial  acetic  acid,  acetone,  or  alcohol,  the  fine  needles  fir^t 
formed    on    crystallisivtion    change    to    the    granular    condition    on 
standing.     The  substance  is  also  readily  soluble  in  hot  toluene,  giving 
a  compound  similar  to  that  obtained  with  benzene  ;  on  analysis  : 
1-5188  lost  0-2158.     0;Hs=14-2. 

(CioH-O^Br)2,07Hg  requires  07H8=  14-5  per  cent. 
When  the  bromo-derivative  is  boiled  with  zinc  dust  and  acetic  acid, 
it  is  converted  into  the  substance  Oi^HgO^  (m.   p.  213—214°)  from 
which  it  was  produced. 
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Nitration  of  the  Substance  CjoHgO^. 

Three  grams  of  the  substance  C^oHgO^  were  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid  and  the  solution  cooled  to  0°.  To  this  solution 
a  cold  mixture  of  2  c.c.  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*2  (the  theoretical 
amount  for  a  dinitro-derivative),  and  8  c.c.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid 
were  slowly  added.  The  temperature  during  the  process  was  not 
allowed  to  rise  above  4°.  The  mixture,  which  had  become  deep  yellow 
and  began  to  evolve  gases,  was  then  poured  into  100  grams  of  a 
mixture  of  ice  and  water. 

A  slightly  coloured  precipitate  was  obtained  which  after  filtration 
was  crystallised  from  glacial  acetic  acid,  when  it  separated  in  shining, 
yellow  needles.  The  yield  was  2  grams,  correspondiug  to  55  "7  per 
cent,  of  the  theoretical. 

The  yield  was  not  improved  by  using  either  more  or  less  nitric  acid. 
In  an  experiment  in  which  the  theoretical  quantity  was  used  the 
reaction  was  incomplete,  whilst  when  a  greater  excess  was  employed 
or  the  temperature  allowed  to  rise,  decomposition  ensued  accompanied 
with  a  copious  evolution  of  gases  and  a  much  diminished  yield. 

For  analysis,  the  substance  was  recrystallised  from  ethyl  acetate, 
from  which  it  separated  in  pale  yellow  needles  which  began  to  darken 
at  about  180°  and  melted  with  violent  decomposition  at  about  200°. 

0-3127  gave  16-7  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  16°  and  759-5  mm.  N  =  6-2. 
CjoHyO^N  requires  N  =  5*9  per  cent. 

The  substance  is  readily  soluble  in  cold  acetone,  hot  glacial  acetic 
acid,  ethyl  acetate,  benzene,  or  chlorofoi-m,  slightly  so  in  hot  alcohol, 
and  almost  insoluble  in  ether,  light  petroleum,  or  water.  With  ferric 
chloride  in  alcoholic  solution,  a  deep  yellow  colour  is  produced.  With 
alkalis,  it  forms  deep  yellow  to  red  solutions,  and  in  the  case  of 
aminonia  a  further  reaction  takes  place. 

It  is  not  attacked  by  hydrogen  sulphide  in  boiling  alcoholic  solution, 
but  is  reduced,  with  elimination  of  the  nitro-group,  to  the  original 
substance,  CjQHgO^,  when  boiled  with  zinc  dust  and  acetic  acid. 

Reaction  between  Ammonia  and  the  Substance  CjoHyO^.NOg. — The 
nitro-deiivative  dissolves  slowly  in  cold  concentrated  aqueous  am- 
monia, giving  a  deep  red  solution  which  at  once  begins  to  deposit  a 
colourless  solid,  the  solution  at  the  same  time  becoming  pale  yellow. 

Five  grams  of  the  nitro  derivative  were  continuously  shaken  with 
30  c.c.  of  aqueous  ammonia  (sp.  gr.  0"88)  until  the  original  solid  was 
entirely  diHsolved  and  the  colour  of  the  solution  had  changed  to  pale 
yellow.  The  colourless  precipitate  which  had  subsequently  formed 
waA  filtered,  washed  with  a  little  water,  and  dried  in  a  vacuum  :  yield 
2*6  grams. 
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The  substance  dissolved  readily  in  hot  water  and  the  solution,  when 
cooled  slowly,  set  to  a  jelly,  which  on  standing  furnished  a  mass  of 
fine  crystals.  For  analysis,  it  was  recrystallised  from  hot  water  and 
di'ied  in  a  vacuum  : 

0*1947  gave  147  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  18-5°  and  755  mm.  N  =  N  t-r). 

01977     „     14-8  c.c.      „  „         ,,18°      „    757  mm.  N  =  8  oJ. 

CgHyOgN  requires  N  =  8*38  per  cent. 

An  examination  of  the  properties  of  this  substance  and  a 
comparison  with  those  of  aminodehydracetic  acid  prepared  by  the 
action  of  strong  aqueous  ammouia  on  dehydracetic  acid  (Oppeuheim 
and  Precht,  Ber.,  1876.  9,  1100  ;  Collie  and  Myers,  Trans.,  1893,  63, 
128)  proved  the  identity  of  the  two  substances.  The  substance  here 
described  melted  at  208°  (uncorr.)  whilst  aminodehydracetic  acid 
melts  at  208-5°  (corr.)  (O.  and  P.). 

The  mother  liquor  from  the  preparation  of  this  substance  gave  on 
acidification  the  reaction  for  nitrous  acid  with  potassium  iodide  and 
starch.  This  reaction  therefore  affords  a  proof  of  the  constitution  of 
the  series  of  substances  in  question,  and  fixes  the  position  of  the  nitro- 
group  in  the  nitro-derivatives,  for,  of  the  two  possible  types  of  condensa- 
tion products,  that  containing  the  lactone  ring  is  the  only  one  which 
could  yield  aminodehydracetic  acid  : 

CMe-OC— O— CO  CMe-O-C— O— CO 

CH-CO-C-CMe:CH  ~^  CH-CO-C-CMelC-NOa  ~^ 
CMe-0-C'OH  CMe-0-C-NH, 

CHCO-C-CMe:C(NO,)'CO,H  ~^  CH-CO-C-COMe  "*" 

[cH,(N0,)-C03h]       ^^*g"   +HNO,. 

Reaction  between  IViacetic  Lactone  and  Ethyl- ^-aminoeroUmate. 

Triacetic  lactone  reacts  with  ethyl  yS-aminocrotonate  in  presence  of 
sulphuric  acid,  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid,  or  glacial  acetic  acid  to  give 
in  each  case  the  pyrone  lactone  already  described,  and,  in  the  latter 
case,  a  second  substance  containing  nitrogen.  The  effect  of  all  three 
reagents  was  examined.  When  hydrochloric  acid  was  used  under 
similar  conditions  to  those  of  the  previous  experiment  a  very  small 
yield  was  always  obtained,  with  sulphuric  acid  the  yield  was  much 
increased,  but  the  best  results  were  given  by  the  use  of  glacial  acetic 
acid  as  follows  : 

6-2  grams  of  triacetic  lactone,  7-5  grams  of  ethyl  )3-aminocrotouate, 
and  25  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  were  heated  almost  to  boiling  and  left 
to  cool.  A  mass  of  fine  needles  separated  which  were  found  to  consist 
of  nearly  pure  pyrone  Uctone.  31  grams  were  obtained,  corresponding 
to  a  yield  of  32*5  per  cent. 
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The  mother  liijuor  was  poured  into  70  c.c.  of  water,  quickly  filtered 
from  a  small  quantity  of  impure  pyrone  lactone  which  separated, 
diluted  with  100  c.c.  of  water,  and  left  to  stand.  A  granular 
crystalline  precipitate  slowly  formed,  which  after  twenty-four  hours' 
standing  was  collected,  washed  with  a  little  water,  and  dried  in  a 
vacuum.     2 '5  grams  were  obtained. 

The  substance  was  recrystallised  from  a  mixture  of  methyl  alcohol 
and  water  (1  :  4),  from  which  it  separated  in  colourless  granular 
crystals  meltiug  indefinitely,  from  about  180°  to  about  200°. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  the  substance  was  prepared  by  this 
method. 

Attempts  to  purify  it  by  recrystallisation  and  fractionation  failed, 
no  substance  of  definite  melting  point  being  obtained,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  each  sample  was  proved  to  contain  a  small  amount  of 
the  pyrone  lactone,  since  it  gave  the  same  blue  fluorescence  when 
dissolved  in  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  substance  was  therefore 
treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  alcoholic  potash. 

Two  grams  of  the  substance  dissolved  in  a  little  alcohol  were  heated 
on  the  water-bath  for  fifteen  minutes  with  10  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  alcoholic  potash.  The  solution  was  then  poured  into  100  c.c. 
of  water  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  left  to  stand  overnight. 
A  white,  crystalline  solid  separated  which,  after  being  dried  in  a 
vacuum,  amounted  to  1"1  grams.  On  recrystallisation  from  methyl 
alcohol  the  substance  separated  in  flat  plates  melting  at  193°,  and 
which  no  longer  showed  fluorescence  when  dissolved  in  strong  sulphuric 
acid.  The  pyrone  Inctone  originally  present  had  there*'ore  been 
destroyed. 

After  a  second  recrystallisation  : 

0-2391  gave  0-5210  CO.^  and  0-1319  HoO.     C  =  59-42;  H  =  613. 
0-2684     „     10-3  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  11-0° and  759  mm.    N  =  4-57. 
C,gHi20„N  requires  C  =  59-81.     H  =  5-91  ;  N  =  4-36  per  cent." 

The  substance  is  iusohible  in  water,  light  petroleum,  or  ether 
readily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  methyl  alcohol,  or  chloroform,  and 
slightly  so  in  eth^l  acetate  or  benzene.  It  dissolves  in  dilute  aqueous 
sodium  hydroxide  without  giving  a  coloured  solution,  and  if  boiled 
for  some  time  with  very  concentrated  alkali,  ammonia  is  evolved. 

With  ferric  chloride  in  alcoholic  solution  no  coloration  is  produced. 
The  mother  li(]uor  from  the  preparation  of  this  substance  was 
tendered  faintly  ncid  and  evaporated  to  a  very  small  bulk,  when  an 
oily  substance  separated  which  ({uickly  solidified  on  cooling.  On 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  thu  greater  part  dis.solvcd,  leaving  a 
very  small  (|uantity  of  a  brown  residue,  which  was  filtered  off  and  the 
soluliou   made  nnarly   lUMitral.     On  standing  for   some  time  a  white. 
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feathery  solid  separated  which  was  collect«J,  washed  with  a  little 
water  and  dried  in  a  vacuum.  This  substance,  which  contained 
nitrogen,  melted  at  138°  ;  yield  02  gram. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  present  in  the  original  impure 
substance,  a  series  of  experiments  were  made  in  which  the  quantity  of 
alcoholic  potash  and  time  of  boiling  were  increased.  In  each  case  a 
greater  quaniity  of  the  substance  was  formed,  thus  showing  that  it 
was  a  decomposition  product. 

Reaction  between  Alcoholic  I'olasJi  and  th«  Suh$tanc«  CjjH,,OjN. — Two 
grams  of  the  compound  Cj^HjcjO^N  were  boiled  for  one  hour  with  30  c.c. 
of  alcoholic  potash  of  f  he  same  strength  as  before,  poured  into  150  c.c.  of 
water,  acidified  and  left  to  stand  when  0'6  gram  of  the  original  substance 
OjgHjgOjjN  separated,  and,  after  eva{)oration  as  before,  0*83  gram  of 
the  second  substance  was  obtained.  This  was  mixed  with  the  former 
preparations  and  the  whole  crystallised  from  hot  water,  being 
obtained  in  fine  needle.«,  which  slowly  ch>inged  to  granular  crystuU  cm 
standing. 

The  substance  melted  at  138°  and  proved  to  be  identical  with 
the  ethyl  ester  of  i/^-lutidostyrilcarboxylic  acid,  correftponding  to  the 
formula 

CMe NH-(j:0 

C(CO.^Et)-CMe:CH' 
previously  obtained  by  the  action  of  pure,  dry  hydrogen  chloride  on 
yS-aminncrotonic  etter  at  120°  (Collie,  Trans.,  181)7,  71,  303),  and  by 
the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  ethyl  ester  of  uodehydracetic  acid  at 
150— 160°  (Anschutz,  Bendix,  and  Kerp,  Annalen,  18D0,  250,  173), 
for  on  treatment  with  htrong  aqueous  alkali  for  some  time,  it  yielded 
the  corresponding  acid  melting  at  295°  (given  as  304°  approx.  in  the 
literature). 

The  production  of  this  ester  makes  it  evident  that  in  the  formation 
of  the  substance  Cj^Hj^O^N  two  molecules  of  ethyl  )3-aminocrotonate 
had  taken  part,  thus  : 

CMe-NH,  CMe-0-C-OH 


or 


COaEfCjH     NHg-CMelCH-COiOEt    H;O-C0-CH 

CMe-NH^  H«)-C-0-CMe 

COjEfCH   NHa'CMelCH-COiOEt   HC-CO-CH  ' 


giving  a  compound  of  the  type 

( 
or  of  the  type 


...  CMe-NH,  CMe-O-C-OH 

(1)  „    I  I  ■*  II  n 

^  CO-^Et-C-CMelCH-CO-C-CO-CH 


.2)  CMe-NHj   HD-C-Q-CMe 

COgEfC-CMelCH-CU-C-CO-CH  ' 
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of  which  the  latter  is  the  more  probable,  since  the  lactone  is  produced 
at  the  same  time. 

The  lactone  ring  is  then  separated  under  the  influence  of  alcoholic 
potateh  and  a  free  acid  is  obtained  which  at  once  yields  the  lutidone 
e.-ter  with  loss  of  water  : 

CMe-NHg  _         CMe NH-CO 

C(C0.^Et)-CMe:CH-C02H       ~^     C(C02Et)-CMe:CH' 

The  last  reaction  is  practically  quantitative.  In  the  above  experi- 
ment, out  of  2  grams  of  the  original  substance  C^p^H^gOgN,  0*6  gram 
was  recovered  unchanged,  and  the  remaining  1*4  grams  give  0'83  gram 
of  the  lutidone  ester,  corresponding  to  a  yield  of  97  per  cent'. 

That  the  substance  C^gHj^OgN  is  not  merely  a  molecular  compound 
of  triacetic  lactone  and  the  lutidone  ester  is  proved  by  tlie  fact  that,  if  a 
solution  of  the  two  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  product  very 
carefully  fused,  the  lutidone  remains  unchanged,  whilst  the  lactone  is 
partly  decomposed. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  desires  to  express  his  best  thanks  to 
Professor  Collie,  at  whose  suggestion  the  research  was  undertaken,  and 
who  has  given  him  every  help  throughout  the  work. 

The  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory, 

University  Collkge, 

London. 


XXV. — Oxidation  of  Hydrocarbons  of  the  Benzene 

Series. 

By  Herbert  Dkakk  Law  and  Fredkkick   Molfavo  Perkin. 

In  recent  pajjers  we  have  showu  {2Vans.  Faraday  Soc,  1905,  1,  31, 
251)  that  by  the  electrolytic  oxidation  of  toluene,  the  three  xylenes, 
etbylbenzene,  mesitylene,  cumene,  and  i/^-cumene  in  acid  solution 
aldehydes  were  formed.  In  the  case  of  toluene  and  »n-xylene  in 
alkaline  Holution,  the  hydrocarbons  were  oxidised  to  carbon  dioxide 
and  water. 

In  the  preftent  {laper  we  describe  experiments  made  on  the  oxidation 
of  thene  hydrocarbons  by  purely  chemical  methods  in  which  the  re- 
agents employed  were  loud  peroxide,  manganese  peroxide,  chromyl 
dichloride,  and  persulphatos.  lu  the  latter  caso  oxidising  action  was 
accelerated  by  the  addition  of  a  silvor  salt  as  catalytic  agent,  because, 
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in    the   absence   of    such  a  catalyst,  practically  no   oxidation    takes 
place. 

Lead  I'eroxide, — When  a  mixture  of  toluene  or  other  hydrocarbon 
of  the  benzene  series  and  50  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  is  treated  with 
lead  peroxide  according  to  the  equation 

R-CH3  +  2PbO.^  +  2H.,SU^  =  R-CHO-)-2PbS04  +  >H.p, 
a  very  energetic  reaction  takes  place,  and  unless  the  lead  peroxide  is 
very  hlowly  added  or  the  mixture  very  thoroughly  cooled,  the  oxidation 
is  so  vigorous  that  the  mixture  boils  over.  We  found  that  by  this 
method  the  hydrocarbous  toluene,  the  xylenes,  mesitylene,  i/^-cumeLe, 
and  cymene  all  gave  varying  quantities  of  the  mono-aldehydes. 

In  the  first  experiments  freshly  precipitated  lead  peroxide  was 
employed,  but  it  was  not  found  to  be  any  more  reactive  than  the 
ordinary  commercial  product. 

Mu7iganese  Pei'oxide. — Fournier  (Compt.  rend.,  1901,  133,  634) 
studied  the  action  of  manganese  peroxide  in  presence  of  sulphiinc  acid 
of  sp.  gr.  1-53  on  hydrocarbons  of  the  benzene  serie."*,  and  found  that 
aldehydes  were  produced  ;  o-xylene,  for  example,  yielded  about  30  per 
cent,  of  o-tolualdehyde.  We  have  i-epeated  Fouruier's  experiments, 
and  in  most  cases  obtained  results  corresponding  very  closely  to  those 
described  by  him. 

Chromyl  DichloHde.—VAa.vd  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.,  1881,  [v],  22,  218) 
and  Bornemann  {Ber.,  1884,  17,  1463)  have  shown  that  when  chromyl 
dichloride  acts  on  hydrocarbons  of  the  benzene  series  an  additive 
compound  of  the  hydrocarbon  and  the  chromyl  dichloride  is  produced, 
in  which  two  molecules  of  the  chromyl  dichloride  unite  with  one 
molecule  of  the  hydrocarbon  : 

R-CHj  +  2CrO,Cl2  =  R-UH^uH-CrUCl^)^ 
This    substance    is    decomposed    by    water   with    production    of    an 
aldehyde  : 
3R-CH(OH-CrOCl2)  +  Aq  =  3R-CH0  +  4CrCl3  +  2CrOj  +  Aq. 

in  the  majority  of  cases  we  have  obtained  better  yields  of  alde- 
hydes by  this  method  than  by  any  other  which  we  have  tried.  Owing 
to  the  vigour  of  the  reaction,  however,  special  precautions  must  be 
employed. 

Persulp/iates.* — When  toluene  is  agitated  with  a  mixture  of 
ammonium  persulphate  and  4X-sulphuric  acid,  no  oxidation  takes 
place.     Now,  although  perstilphuric  acid  alone  does  not  oxidise  hydro- 

*  Since  we  commenceil  this  work,  our  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  work  of 
R.  Kempt"  (Ber.,  1905,  38,  3963  ;  1906,  39,  3715),  who  has  investigated  the  action 
of  pei-sulphates  in  presence  of  a  silver  salt  on  benzene  and  jw-benzoquinone.  He  has, 
however,  allowed  the  oxidation  to  proceed  to  the  furthest  possible  limit,  whilst  we 
have  been  chiefly  concerned  with  the  preparation  of  the  aldehydes. 
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carbons  of  the  benzene  series,  it  occurred  to  us  that  if  a  metallic 
salt  were  present  oxidation  might  take  place.  Marshall  [Proc.  Roy. 
Soc.  Edin.,  1900,  23,  163)  and  Mar.>hall  and  Inglis  {Proc.  Roy.  Sac. 
Edin.,  1902,  24,  88)  have  shown  that  when  a  persulphate  is  acted  on 
by  a  soluble  silver  salt,  a  black  precipitate  of  silver  peroxide  is  formed. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  hydrolysis  of  the  silver  persulphate  first 
produced.*  When  ammonium  persulphate  is  employed,  a  portion  of  the 
ammonium  residue  is  oxidised  to  nitric  acid,  8(NH4)2S20g  + 6H20  = 
7(NHJ2S04  +  9  H2SO4  +  2HNO3. 

This  mixture  will  bleach  indig)  and  oxidise  chromic  salts.  We  find 
that  when  toluene  or  other  benzene  hydrocarbons  are  agitated  with  a 
mixture  of  a  persulphate  in  sulphuric  acid  and  a  small  quantity  of  a 
silver  salt  that  oxidation  takes  place  and  that  an  aldehyde  is  the 
first  product.  If  the  alcohol  is  formed,  we  have  not  so  far  succeeded 
in  isolating  it. 

At  first  sodium  persulphate  was  employed,  but  the  results  were 
very  contradictory.  With  some  specimens  the  oxidation  was  very 
coinplete ;  with  others  there  was  practically  no  action.  We  found 
that  when  oxidation  did  not  take  place  the  persulphate  was  always 
contaminated  with  chloride ;  therefore  in  all  the  later  experiments 
ammonium  persulphate  free  from  chloride  was  used. 

The  persulphate  reaction  is  rather  difficult  to  control,  and  the  results 
in  various  experiments  with  the  same  hydrocarbon  under  apparentlv 
similar  conditions  were  not  very  oncordant. 

Experimental. 

Oxidation  of  l^oluene. 

I.  With  Lead  Peroxide. — Two  hundred  and  eighty  grams  of  lead 
peroxide  (theory  requires  260)  was  mixed  in  j^lead  vessel,  surrounded 
by  ice,  with  300  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  (equal  volumes  of  concentrated 
acid  and  water,  sp.  gr.  1*52).  The  top  of  the  vessel  was  closed  with 
a  sheet  of  lead,  through  which  a  lead  stii'rer  was  passed  and  a  tube 
connected  with  a  carbon  dioxide  generator,  so  that  the  operation  could 
be  carried  out  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  gas.  The  mixture  was 
vigorously  agitated  until  the  temperature  had  fallen  to  about  2°. 
Then  50  grams  of  toluene  were  added  and  the  agitation  continued. 
The  temperature  rapidly  rose  to  40°,  but  soon  fell  again  and  remained 
between   10°  and    15°  during  three  hours,   when  the  agitation   was 

•  The  oxidntion  i»  probably  bnmght  about  by  the  unstable  Hilvor  ptjioxido,  and  is 
not  directly  duo  to  the  jmrHulphurio  acxA.  It  will,  liowcvcr,  proceed  as  long  m  there 
in  any  {wrMtilphuric  acid  prenent,  because  an  soon  as  the  silver  peroxide  lias  parted 
with  ita  oxygon,  it  will  react  with  the  persulphuric  acid  and  thuH  silver  ])eroxidc 
will  again  be  formed. 
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stopped.  The  mixture,  which  had  a  strong  odour  of  benzaldehyde,  was 
now  transferred  to  a  round-bottomed  flask  and  heated  on  the  water- 
bath  for  about  half  an  hour,  when  it  was  distilled  in  a  current  of 
steam.  We  found  it  always  desirable  to  heat  the  mixture  in  this  way 
before  subjecting  it  to  steam  distillation  in  order  that  the  reaction 
might  be  completed.  When  this  was  not  done  there  was  a  tendency 
for  the  mixture  to  froth  over  when  steam  was  passed  into  it. 

The  distillate  was  extracted  with  ether  and  the  aldehyde  converte<^i 
into  the  hydrogen  sulphite  compound,  in  order  to  separate  it  from 
any  unchanged  toluene.  On  decomposing  the  hydrogen  sulphite  com- 
pound 24  per  cent,  of  benzaldehyde  was  obtained. 

When  ice  was  not  used  and  the  toluene  was  added  in  small  quanti- 
ties at  a  time,  taking  care  not  to  allow  the  temperature  to  rise 
above  35  to  40°,  we  never  obtiiiiied  more  than  about  18  per  cent,  of 
benzaldehyde. 

II.  Manganene  J'eroxide. — One  hundred  grams  of  commercial 
manganese  peroxide  (theory  requires  83  grams  MnOj)  were  mixed  in 
a  lead  vessel  with  300  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*52,  and  then 
50  grams  of  toluene  added.  The  mixture  was  vigorously  agitated  for 
five  hours.  After  heating  on  the  water-bath  and  distilling  with  steam, 
only  0'6  per  cent,  of  benzaldehyde  was  obtained. 

The  experiment  was  then  repeated,  taking,  however,  100  grams  of 
freshly  precipitated  manganese  peroxide  and  agitating  for  65  hours. 
In  this  case  5  per  cent,  of  benzaldehyde  was  obtained. 

III.  Chromyl  Dichloride. — One  hundred  and  forty  grams  of  cbromyl 
dichloride  were  dissolved  in  200  c.c.  of  chloroform  and  placed  in  a  glass 
jur  fitted  with  a  glass  stirrer,  and  surrounded  by  cold  water.  Forty 
grams  of  toluene  were  dissolved  in  twice  its  volume  of  chloroform  and 
allowed  to  run  slowly  into  the  well-agitated  solution  of  chromyl 
dichloride.  When  the  whole  of  the  toluene  had  been  added,  the 
mixture  was  agitated  for  half  an  hour  longer  (altogether  two  hours) 
and  allowed  to  stand  overnight.  It  was  then  transferred  to  a  round- 
bottomed  fliisk  containing  a  little  water,  and  sulphurous  acid  was 
carefully  added  in  excesa  During  the  addition  of  the  sulphurous  acid, 
the  flask  and  its  contents  were  gently  agitated.  The  mixture  was 
distilled  with  steam,  the  chloroform  containing  the  dissolved  aldehyde 
separated  from  the  water,  and  the  chloi-oform  evaporated.  The  oily 
product  was  shaken  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  hydrogen 
sulphite.  The  hydrogen  sulphite  compound  was  washed  with  ether  to 
free  it  from  aruy  unchanged  toluene  and  the  aldehyde  recovered  in  the 
usiial  mannei".     Yield  of  benzaldehyde,  44  per  cent. 

IV.  Fersulphates. — Two  hundred  grams  of  ammonium  persulphate 
were  mixed  with  500  c.c.  of  43'^sulphuric  acid,  and  2  grams  of  silver 
sulphate  and  40  grams  of  toluene  added.     The  top  of  the  vessel  was 
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closed  with  a  sheet  of  lead,  through  which  passed  a  glass  stirrer  aud 
a  tube  in  counexion  with  a  Kipp's  apparatus  for  generating  carbon 
dioxide.  The  mixture  was  vigorously  agitated  without  cooling,  so  as 
to  form  an  emulsion.  The  temperature  rose  to  45° ;  after  seven 
hours,  it  had  fallen  to  that  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  mixture  was 
distilled  with  steam.  The  benzaldehyde  was  separated  as  usual  by 
means  of  the  hydrogen  sulphite  compound,  the  yield  being  78  per  cent. 
With  2iV^-acid,  the  yield  of  aldehyde  was  poor. 

-^-Xylene. 

Lead  Peroxide. — Fifty  grams  of  j9-xylene  were  added  to  300  c.c.  of 
sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*52,  and  the  mixture  thoroughly  agitated  in  an 
atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  grams  of  lead 
peroxide  were  then  added  in  quantities  of  about  50  grams  at  one  time, 
by  which  means  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  was  kept  at  about 
45°.  The  whole  operation  took  about  three  hours.  The  mixture  was 
then  transferred  to  a  flask  and  heated  on  the  water-bath  for  about 
half  an  hour,  after  which  it  was  distilled  with  steam.  The  yield  of 
aldehyde  was  27-5  per  cent. 

Manganese  Peroxide. — Fifty  grams  of /^-xylene  were  mixed  so  as  to- 
form  an  emulsion  with  100  grams  of  manganese  peroxide  and  300  c.c. 
of  sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*52.  The  mixing  was  continued  for  about 
six  hours,  during  which  time  the  temperature  did  not  rise  above  25°. 
'Jhe  mixture  was  then  heated  on  the  water-bath  for  half  an  hour  and 
distilled  with  steam.     The  yield  of  aldehyde  was  14"5  per  cent. 

Chromyl  Dichloride. — The  preparation  was  exactly  similar  to  that 
described  under  toluene,  and  the  yield  of  aldehyde  varied  between 
70  and  80  per  cent. 

PeraulpJuite. — In  this  case,  it  was  found  essential  to  cool  the 
mixture  during  the  time  the  reaction  was  taking  place.  In  one  case, 
taking  40  grams  of  ^>xylene,  190  grams  of  ammonium  persulphate, 
500  c.c.  of  4iV''-sulphuric  acid,  and  2  grams  of  silver  sulphate,  the 
temperature  at  the  commencement  was  15°;  in  fifty  minutes  it  had 
risen  to  29",  and  ton  minutes  later  the  mixture  boiled  over,  the 
temiKM-aturo  having  risen  to  102°.  When  the  above  mixturo  was  well 
agitated  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide,  the  vessel  being  placed  in 
cold  water  ko  that  the  tonjporature  did  not  rise  above  25°,  yields  of 
/i-tolualdcliydo  varying  from  35  to  48  per  cent,  wore  obtained. 

'J'ho  methods  of  procedure   with  u-  ami  7u-xylono  wore  similar  ioW 
thoHO   em[>loyod    for  ;>xyloiio ;  the   yiehls  obtained    by  tlio  dift'Groni,'^» 
procetMses  of  oxidation  are  tubulated  on  page  203.     Mesilyleno  aud 
^•cuiiioue  also  Infliavud  in  a  normal  manner,  but  the  yields  of  aldehyde 
wero  luMS  tliau  iu  tlie  cat^eu  of  tlie  xylenes. 
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Cymene  was  found  to  be  very  difficult  to  oxidise,  even  when  tlie 
temperature,  in  the  case  of  oxidation  with  lead  peroxide,  manganese 
peroxide,  and  persulphates,  was  allowed  to  rise  unchecked.  This  was 
from  40  to  50"  in  the  case  of  the  peroxides,  using  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-53. 
With  persulphates  the  temperature,  using  4^V-acid,  rose  to  about  35*^. 
In  this  case  the  reaction  showed  a  tendency  to  proceed  beyond  the 
aldehyde  stage  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  cuminic  ticid  was  obtained, 
the  yield  of  cuminaldeh}de  being  very  small.  The  aldehyde  is 
probably  first  produced  and  then  undergoes  oxidation,  for  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  unchanged  cymene  was  always  recovered. 

Although  the  main  product  of  oxidation  of  ail  the  hydrocarbons 
was  the  mono-aldehyde,  on  working  up  the  residues  from  a  large 
number  of  experiments  small  quantities  of  the  alcohols  were  obtained. 
The  amounts,  however,  were  so  small  that  they  certainly  did  not 
represent  more  than  01  per  cent,  of  the  hydrocarbon  employed.  At 
the  same  time  the  fact  that  these  small  (juantities  of  alcohols  ai-e 
obtained  would  point  to  the  probability  that  the  alcohol  is  the  first 
product,  and  that  by  further  oxidation  the  aldehyde  is  formed.  In 
some  cases  a  considerable  quantity  of  resin  was  produced,  and  this 
was  particularly  marked  when  persulphates  were  employed. 

Percentage  yield  of  aldehyde*  with  differeut  oxidisiug  ageuUi. 

Electrolytic        Lead  Manganeaa  Chromyl  di- 

oxidation.        peroxide.  i^roxide.  Perealphates.     chloride. 

Tohuiir                    10--J0             18—21  :,  78  44 

y-Xylcii,                   -.25—30                 28  38  —  05 

^'■-V\'^"''                -iii—aS                27-5  U-5  35—48  70—80 

v/t-Ayleue    10—15                  20  —  44  tJO 

MesityleiR.  10-15                   8-5  16  5-8  5-5 

i^-Cuuii'iui    10—12                 11  17  _  5 

(Vm.Mi,.  MO,  aldehvdol     ,. 

^^"''"^    \  20,  akoh5ls  )    10  1  0-5  8 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  when  the  hydrocarbons  were 
oxidised  with  chromyl  diihloride,  in  some  cases  considerable  quantities 
of  chlorinated  products  were  obtained.  This  was  usually  the  case 
when  the  yield  of  aldehyde  was  small  and  was  particularly  noticeable 
with  mesitylene  and  vM-xylene. 

The  authors  desire  to  express  their  thanks  to  the  (  ouiimttee  of  the 
Government  Research  Fund  of  the  Royal  Society  lux  a  grant  which, 
in  part,  defrayed  the  expenses  in  connexion  with  this  investigation. 

Chemical  Labokaiokv, 

BoKouGH  Polytechnic  Institute, 

Borough  Koad,  London. 
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XXVl. — The    Condensation  of  Salicylamide  ivith  Aryl 

Aldehydes. 

By  Charles  Alexander  Keane  aod  William  Walter  Scott 

NiCHOLLS. 

The  condensation  of  amides  with  aldehydes  was  first  studied  by  Roth 
{Annalen,  1870,  16-1,  72),  who  attempted  to  prepare  the  amide  of 
cinnamic  acid  by  heating  acetamide  with  benzaldehyde.  The  product 
he  obtained  was  shown  to  be  benzylidenediacetamide, 

C^H5-CH(NH-CO-CH3)2, 
and  many  similar  compounds  have  since  been  prepai-ed  by  the  con- 
densation of  both  aryl  and  alphyl  aldehydes  with  the  amides  of  mono- 
basic acids  by  Schuster  {Annalen,  1870,  154,  80),  Nencki  (Ber.,  1874, 
7,  158),  Hofmann  and  Meyer  {Ber.,  1892,  25,  209),  Pulvermacher 
{Ber.,  1892,  25,  311),  and  Biilow  {Ber.,  1893.  26,  1972). 

These  condensation  products  are  formed  by  the  action  of  two 
molecules  of  the  amide  on  one  of  the  aldehyde,  according  to  the 
equation  : 

Compounds  of  a  different  type  are  obtained  by  the  condensation  of 
formaldehyde  with  amides  (Einhorn,  Anncden,  1905,  343,  207),  when 
one  molecule  of  the  amide  and  one  of  the  aldehyde  interact  to  form 
^V-methylol  compounds,  li'CO'NH'CH^'OH,  from  which  methylene 
compounds  of  analogous  constitution  to  the  above,  CH2*(NH'CO*R)2, 
can  be  prepared  in  several  instances  by  the  farther  action  of  amides. 

These  substances  show  varying  degrees  of  stability  towards  dilute 
acids  and  dilute  alkalis,  a  property  which  is  of  special  interest  in 
connexion  with  the  pliysiological  action  of  the  amides,  and  it  is  from 
thiH  consideration  that  the  action  of  aldehydes  on  salicylamide  has 
been  str.died. 

JSalicylamide,  when  heated  with  benzaldehyde,  either  with  or  without 
a  solvent,  in  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  of  sodium  acetate,  con- 
donseH  to  form  a  well-defined  compound  in  the  production  of  which 
one  molecule  of  the  amide  reacts  with  one  of  the  aldehyde.  The 
subHtance  gives  no  reaction  with  ferric  chloride,  indicating  that  the 
hydroxyl  group  of  the  nalicylamido  has  participated  in  the  condensa- 
tion and  it  yields  an  acetyl  derivative  which  is  docomposed  by 
coucuulrated   hulphuric    ucid    with    the    formation  of  iV-acetylsalicyl- 
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amide  (McConnan  and  Titherley,  Trans.,  1906,  89,  1318)  and  benz- 
aldehyde. 

Hence  it  is  concluded  that  the  condensation  takes  place  accordiri'j 
to  the  equation  : 

with  the  formation  of  a  cyclic  compound  of  the  oxazine  group,  namely, 
2-phenyI-l  :  3-benzoxazone.  An  alternative  tautomeric  structure  is, 
of  course,  also  possible. 

The  decomposition  of  the  acetyl  derivative  into  iV-acetyUalicyl- 
amide  and  benzaldehyde,  which  indicates  the  presence  of  the  imino- 
group  in  the  ring,  is  represented  by  the  equation  : 


^.H-<^L^°cr  ^  -P 


'CO-NH-CO-CH 


^'««*<0H        ^      ^    ^  +  C.H,.CHO. 


Anisaldehyde  behaves  similarly  to  benzaldehyde,  and  the  condensa- 
tion product  also  yields  an  acetyl  derivative,  whilst  o-methoxybenz- 
amide,  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl  group  is  substituted, 
forms  the  ordinary  benzylidene  condensation  product, 

CeHj'CH:(HN-CO-C,5H^-0-CH5)j, 
benzylidenebis-o -methoxybenzamide  ;  this  is  not  acetylated  by  heating 
with  acetic  anhydride. 

Both  dilute  alkalis  and  dilute  acids  regenerate  salicylamide  and 
benzaldehyde  or  anisaldehyde  from  2-phenyl-l  :  3-benzoxazone  or  from 
the  corresponding  anisaldehyde  compound ;  they  are  also  decomposed 
by  heating  with  bases  such  as  aniline  or  piperidine.  From  a  direct 
comparison  with  the  condensation  products  of  the  type  of  benzylidene- 
dibenzamide,  the  above  cyclic  compounds  are  less  stable  towards  alkalis 
and  about  equally  stable  towards  dilute  mineral  acids.  They  are 
further  distinguished  by  being  acetylated  by  the  action  of  acetic 
anhydride,  whereas  the  benzylidene  compounds  are  either  decomposed 
or  are  unacted  on ;  benzylidenediacetamide  and  benzylidenedibenz- 
amide  are,  for  example,  decomposed,  whilst  be:izylidenebis-o-methoxy- 
benzaniide  is  not  attacked. 

The  above  oxazone  ring  is  present  in  carbonylsalicylamide, 

described  by  Einhorn  and  Mettler  {Bar.,  1902,  35,  3647),  and  by 
Einhoru  and  Schmidlin  {Ber.,  1902,  35,  3653),  and  also  in  the  closed 
chain  formula  suggested  by  McConnan  and  Titherley  (Trans.,  1906, 
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89,  1318)  as  representing  the  structui'eof  one  of  the  tautomeric  forms 

of    benzojlsahcylamide,     '        _n^^'^r>  xr  '  '"^  other  acyl  salicyl- 

amides.* 

Condensation  products  of  other  hydroxyamides  with  aldehydes  have 
been  prepared  directly  from  mandelamide  and  benzaldehyde  by  Michael 
and  JeanpOtre  (Her.,  1892,  25,  1678),  and  indirectly  from  mandelo- 
nitrile,  lactonitrile,  and  anisonitrile  by  E.  Fischer  {Ber.,  1896,  29,  205) 
and  by  Minovici  (Ber.,  1896,  29,  2097). 

In  each  case  the  condensation  takes  place  between  one  molecule  of 
the  amide  or  nitrile  and  one  molecule  of  the  aldehyde,  and  the  products 
have  been  regarded  as  having  the  general  formula 

r-ch(oh)-co-n:ch-r', 

and  therefore  analogous  in  structure  to  the  condensation  products  of 
aldehydes  with  primary  amines. 

Michael  and  Jeanpetre  (loc.  cit.),  in  discussing  the  following  alterna- 
tive formula  for  the  condensation  product  of  mandelamide  and  benz- 
aldehyde, regard  formula  I  as  correct,  because  it  forms  an  acetyl 
compound  and  is  not  acted  on  by  nitrous  acid. 

OO'NTT 
CeH,.CH(OH)-CO-N:CH-C,H,        C,H,-CH<q_^jj,^^^^ 

I.  II. 

By  analogy  with  the  salicylamide  condensation  product  the  formula 
II  would,  on  the  contrary,  appear  the  more  probable. 

This  point  is  under  investigation,  as  is  also  the  condensation  of 
salicylamide  with  other  aldehydes  and  of  other  hydroxyamides  with 
aldehydes,  including  the  aldoses. 

Experimental. 

CO'NH 
2-Phenyl-\  :  3-benzoxazone,  CgH^<^   I  . 

The  condensation  of  salicylamide  with  benzaldehyde  is  effected  by 
melting  together  one  molecular  proportion  of  the  amide  with  one  and 
a  half  molecular  proportions  of  the  aldehyde  on  the  water-bath  ;  when 
the  whole  forms  a  homogeneous  liquid,  a  few  drops  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  arc  added  and  the  heating  continued  for  five  to  six 
hourH.  The  product  of  the  reaction  is  washed  with  a  little  ether  to 
remove  the  excess  of  benzaldehyde,  and  then  macerated  with  very 
dilute  sodium  hydroxide  solution  for  a  few  minutes  to  remove  the 
unchanged  salicylamide.    The  residual  condensation  product  is  purified 

•  Dr.  A.  W,  Tltliorloy,  wlio  lian  also  propai-cd  ]ih(!iiylbciizoxR7.one,  is  studying 
ita  relation  to  the  cyclic  tautonicrisni  of  the  acyl  salicylamidos.  (Private  uoni- 
niuuicatiun.) 
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hy  crystallisation  from  alcohol  and  is  thus  obtained  quite  free  from 
salicylaraide.  Fractional  crystallisation  from  chloroform  can  be 
substituted  for  the  treatment  with  alkali  as  salicylamide  is  consider- 
ably less  soluble  than  the  oxazone  in  this  solvent.  Dry  sodium 
acetate  can  be  used  in  place  of  hydrochloric  acid  as  the  condensing 
agent,  and  the  condensation  can  also  be  effected  in  alcoholic  or  in 
chloroform  solution. 

I'henylbemoxazone  crystaWises  in  sUky  needles  which  melt  at  169°; 
it  dissolves  fairly  readily  in  ether  or  chloroform,  very  readily  in  hot 
alcoiiol  or  hot  benzene.     It  gives  no  coloration  with  ferric  chloride  : 

01818  gave  04988  CO^  and  00S02  H^O.     0  =  7482;  H-4-9]. 

()-1862     „     10-7  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  28*and  766  mm.      N  =  6-36. 

0-5064  in  20  c.c.  alcohol  gave  It  -  0  20.     M.W.  =  197-5. 
C,JIn().,N     requires     0  =  74-67;     H  =  4-89;     N  =  fi-22     ppr     i^pnt.  ; 

M.W  =  225. 

It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  is  gradually  decomposbtl  into 
benzaldehyde  and  salicylamide  on  prolonged  boiling.  Treate*!  with 
cold  sodium  hydroxide  solution,  complete  decomposition  is  effected  on 
standing;  it  is  stable  towards  cold  dilute  mineral  acid-*,  but  decom- 
position readily  takes  place  on  warming.  Heated  with  aniline,  com- 
plete decomposition  into  benzylideneaniline  (m.  p.  5i°)  and  salicylamide 
occurs  according  to  the  equation  : 

^«^^<o-ch-o,h/^«"^^*^^^ 

<-"«"4<Sh^"'  +  o,h,-oh:n.c,h,. 

\-Ac€tyl-'lphenyl-\  :  3-benzoxazone  is  prepared  by  heating  the  alx)ve 
substance  with  acetic  anhydride.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  tliin 
prisms  which  melts  at  88°  ;  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water  and 
readily  so  in  cold  benzene  : 

0-2538  gave  12'3  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  22°  and  764  mm.  X  =  5-52. 
Oj^HjaOgN  requires  N  =  5  24  per  cent. 

It  is  decomposed  into  its  constituents  by  heating  with  dilute 
alkali  or  with  dilute  mineral  acids.  When  dissolved  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  poured  into  water,  ^'-acetylsalicylamide  and  benz- 
aldehyde  are  formed.  The  identity  of  the  former  product  was  cheeked 
by  comparison  with  a  specimen  of  X-acetylsalicylamide  kindly  placed 
at  our  disposal  by  Dr.  Titherley  ;  both  melted  at  the  same  temperature 
(146*^)  and  showed  no  depression  of  the  melting  puint  on  being  mixed 
together.  When  heated  with  aniline,  decomposition  takes  place  with 
the  formation  of  benzylideneaniline,  acetanilide,  and  salicylamide.  The 
acetyl  compound,  like  the  parent  substance,  gives  no  coloration  with 
ferric  chloride. 
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X'O-NH 
2-p-Methoxi/phenyl-l  :  3-bei'Zoxazone,     CgH^tC^   rR.PTT.OM  '    ^^ 

prepared  from  anisaldehyde  and  salicylamide  similarly  to  the  phenyl 
compound,  and  is  in  every  respect  analogous  to  the  latter.  It  crys- 
tallises from  alcohol  in  fine  prisms,  which  melt  at  166 — 167°;  it  is 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  or  cold  benzene,  readily  so  in  chloroform, 
hot  alcohol,  or  hot  benzene  : 

0  1 891  gave  8-7  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  15°  and  762  mm.     N  =  5-40. 
CjjHjgOgN  requires  N  =  5-49  per  cent. 

The  acetyl  derivative  resembles  the  corresponding  phenyl  compound 
in  all  its  properties.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  well-defined  prisms 
which  melt  at  91°: 

0-3928  gave  16-4  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  11°  and  770  mm.  N  =  5-04. 
C17HJ5O4N  requires  N=4-72  per  cent. 

£enzylidenebis-o-methoxybenzamide,  CgH5*CH!(NH'CO*C6H4"OMe)2. 

This  compound  was  prepared  chiefly  to  compare  its  properties  with 
those  of  the  cyclic  condensation  products.  It  is  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner  by  the  action  of  two  molecular  proportions  of  the  amide  on 
one  and  a  half  molecular  proportions  of  the  aldehyde,  in  presence  of 
hydrochloric  acid  as  the  condensing  agent. 

It  crystallises  in  fine  needles  which  melt  at  156°;  it  is  slightly  soluble 
in  cold  alcohol  or  cold  benzene,  readily  so  in  both  solvents  on  heating, 
and  is  also  readily  soluble  in  chloroform : 

0-3032  gave  197  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  20°  and  754  mm.  N  =  7-37. 
C23H2.2O4N2  requires  N=  7"18  per  cent. 

This  benzylidene  compound  is  much  more  stable  towards  alkalis  than 
the  oxazones,  being  only  decomposed  into  its  constituents  by  boiling 
witli  a  concentrated  solution  of  alkali  hydroxide  ;  it  is  also  somewhat 
more  stable  toward.s  dilute  mineral  acids.  Heated  with  acetic  anhy- 
dride, it  iH  neither  ncetylated  nor  decomposed,  the  unchanged  product 
(m.  p.  166°)  being  recovered. 

ClIKMIHTIlY   DeI'AIITMKNT, 

The  Sik  John  CA«a  Tf.ounical  Institutk, 
A1.DOATE. 
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XXVII. — TJie  Condensation  of  Diethylmalonamide  with 

A  Idehydes. 

By  Harry  Burrows  and  Charles  Alexander  Keane, 

Diethylmalonamide,  when  heated  with  benzaldehyde  in  presence  of 
liydrochloric  acid,  condenses  to  form  a  compound  in  which  one  mole- 
cuhvr  proportion  of  the  amide  reacts  with  one  of  the  aldehyde,  as  in  the 
condensation  of  salicylamide  with  benzaldehyde  (comjiare  Keane  and 
NichoUs,  preceding  paper).  The  same  compound  is  formed  by  heating 
diethylmalonamide  with  benzylidene  chloride.  The  condensation  is 
therefore  regarded  as  taking  place  according  to  the  following 
equations  : 

^*^*^<CO-NH  H  +  OlbHPh    =    CEt,<^J^:^2>0HPh  +  H/). 

CEt2<^g;^2;|^  +  CI,:  CHPh   -   CEt,<^;^^>CHPh  +  2HC1. 

with  the  formation  of  a  cyclic  compound  of  the  pyrimidine  group, 
4  :  6-diketo-2-phenyl-5  :  5-diethylhexahydropyrimidine.  Cinnamalde- 
hyde  reacts  similarly.  Both  coiu^ouDds  form  diacetyl  derivatives  on 
heating  with  acetic  anhydride ;  they  are  stable  towards  dilute  mineral 
acids,  but  are  gradually  decompo.sed  when  heated  with  dilute  alkali. 

This  condensation  differs  from  that  of  diethylmalonamide  with 
formaldehyde  (Einhorn,  Annalen,  1905,  343,  272)  which  yields  only 
the  open  chiin  compound  X-dimethyloldiethylmalonamide, 

CEt,(CO-NH-CH./OH).., 
and  not  the  closed  chain  derivative  methylenediethylmalonamide, 

CEtj<^^Q^  j^  jj>>C  H,. 

Chloral  also  reacts  with  diethylmalonamide,  but  forms  an  addition 
compound  only,  not  a  condensation  product. 

The  application  of  this  reaction  to  the  condensation  of  diethyl- 
malonamide with  other  aldehydes  and  to  that  of  aldehydes  with  the 
amides  of  other  dibasic  acids  is  under  investigation. 

Experimental. 

4  :  G-Diketo-2-phenyl-5  : 5-diethylhexahydrojyyrimidine, 
CEt2<^g;^g>CHPh. 

One  molecular  pi-oportion  of  diethylmalonamide  and  a  little  more  than 
one  molecular  proportion  of  benzaldehyde  together  with  a  few  drops  of 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  are  heated  on  the  oil-bath  to  150^^  for 
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about  two  hours,  when  the  whole  becomes  solid.  The  product  is  wasiied 
with  ether  to  remove  the  excess  of  beozaldehyde  and  the  residue 
puritied  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol.  The  condensation  can  also  be 
carried  out  in  alcoholic  solution. 

The  preparation  from  benzylidene  chloride  and  diethylmalonamide 
is  effected  by  heating  molecular  proportions  of  the  two  substances 
together  until  the  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  ceases. 

The  condensation  product  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  prisms  which 
melt  at  262°.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  all  the  ordinary  solvents, 
insoluble  in  light  petroleum,  and  moderately  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  : 

0-2042  gave  0-5106  CO.,  and  0-1372  HoO.     C  =  6819  ;  II  =  7-46. 
0-2436     „     23-4  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at"  11°  and  771  mm.    N  =  11'61. 
Ci^HisOgNo  requires  C  =  68-29  ;  H  =  7-31  ;  N=  11-38  per  cent. 

It  is  not  altered  when  boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is 
gradually  decomposed  into  its  constituents  when  boiled  with  dilute 
sodium  hydroxide  solution. 

4  :  ^-DiketoA  :  o-diaceti/l-2-phenyl-5  :  5-diethylhexahydropyrimidine, 

CEt,<CO:NAc>CHPh, 

is  prepared  by  heating  the  above  compound  with  excess  of  acetic 
anhydride.  It  crystallises  from  light  petroleum  in  prisms  which  melt 
at  147°;  it  is  readily  soluble  in  chloroform,  benzene,  or  hot  alcohol : 

0-3662  gave  27-3  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  14°  and  765  mm.     N  =  8-81. 
CjgHogO^Ng  requires  N  =  S-48  per  cent. 

When  treated  with  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  acetyl 
groups  are  removed  and  the  original  pyrimidine  regenerated  (m.  p. 
262°). 

4  :  QDiketo-2-cinnamyl-5  :  o-diethylhexahydropyHmidine, 

CEt,<g^;^g>CH-CH:CHPh, 

is  prepared  similarly  to  the  phenyl  compound.  It  crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  needles  which  melt  at  241°  ;  it  is  readily  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol,  acetone,  or  chloroform,  sparingly  so  in  ether,  and  fairly  soluble 
in  hot  benzene  or  hot  ethyl  acetate  : 

0-1986  gave  0-5108  COj  and  01392  lip.     0  =  7015  ;  11  =  7-78. 
0-4888     „     44-5  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  16°  and  761  mm.    N  =  10'64. 
CjjHjoOaN.^  requires  C  =  7058  ;  H  =  7-35  ;  N  -  10-29  per  cent. 

The  divergence  of  the  abov(»  data  from  the  theoretical  values  is  due 
to  tlio  difliculty  of  removing  tlu^  lust  traces  of  diethylmalonainido  from 
the  condenHAtion  product. 

The  cinnamyl  compound  rcRombloR  the  plmnyl  coniiiound  in  its 
behaviour  towards  acids  und  ulkulis. 
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The  diaceAyl  derivative  melts  at  125°;  it  is  readily  soluble  in  ether, 
chloroform,  benzeue,  or  hot  alcohol  : 

0'2330  gave  15'4  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  14°  and  763  mm.     N  -  7  81. 
C2(,H2404N2  requires  N  =  7'36  per  cent. 

Cldoraldiethjlmalonamide,  CEt.,(CO'NH.3)j,CCl3*CHO,  is  obtained 
by  heating  molecular  proportions  of  the  amide  and  chloral  hydrate 
together  with  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  on  the 
water-bath  for  two  hours.  When  crystallised  froiu  hot  alcohol  it  form.s 
colourless  prisms  which  melt  at  178°;  it  is  fairly  soluble  in  hot  water 
or  ether,  readily  so  in  acetone  or  hot  alcohol : 

0-2320  gave  19  0  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  18*  and  754  mm.     N  =  0  "V- 

0-2468     „     0-3480  AgOl.     CI  =  34-97. 

C.HiPgNoCla  requires  N  -  915  ;  CI  =  34-85  per  cent. 

It  is  quite  stable  towards  boiling  water  or  hot  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Chemistry  Dkpartmknt, 

'I'liK  Sii!  John  Cass  Tkchnical  Isstitutk, 

Aldgate. 


WWW.— The  Constitution  of  UmheUuIone.     P     '    11. 

The  RrJiiction  of  UmheJhihunt'  Acid. 

Uy  Frank  Tutin. 

In  a  previous  communication  on  the  constitution  of  umbellulon 
(Trans.,  1906,  89,  1104)  it  was  shown  that  this  ketone  is  most  pix)b 
ably  represented  by  the  following  formula  : 

CH.3 — CH CO 

!  CH./CHMe    I  • 

CH— CMe==CH 
It  followed  from  this  that  umbellulonic  acid,  obtained  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  umbellulone  with  potassium  permanganate,  is  represented  by 
the  formula  : 

The  correctness  of  these  conclusions  could  not  at  that  time  be  con- 
firmed by  direct  experimental  evidence,  but  this  ha-s  now  been 
accomplished. 

Umbellulonic  acid,  CjH^p^,  has  been  submitted  to  the  reducing 
action  of  sodium  and  alcohol,  when  a  hydroxy-acid  having  the  formula 
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CgHjgOg  was  produced,  and  this  readily  gives  a  lactone  (b.  p.  246 — 248° ; 
[a]o- 13'54°)  having  the  formula,  C,,Hj,.0._,.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  closed  ring  contained  in  umbellulonic  acid  had  been  opened 
during  the  reduction  by  the  addition  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  The 
hydroxy-acid  obtained  must  therefore  be  a  chain  compound. 

This  hydroxy-acid,  in  the  form  of  its  potassium  salt,  is  stable  to- 
wards cold  permanganate  in  neutral  solution,  and  the  keto-acid 
corresponding  to  it  could  not  be  obtained.  When,  however,  it  is 
treated  with  permanganate  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  alkali,  it  under- 
goes oxidation  with  the  formation  of  acetic  and  isopropylsuccinic 
acids. 

In  the  previous  communication  (loc.  cit.)  it  was  shown  that  umbellu- 
lonic acid  must  contain  either  a  methylpentamethylene  or  a  dimethyl- 
tetramethylene  ring.  There  are  only  two  keto-acids  containing  either 
of  these  rings  that  are  also  capable  of  giving  on  reduction  a  hydroxy- 
acid,  which,  by  subsequent  oxidation,  would  yield  acetic  and  tsopropyl- 
succinic  acids,  namely,  those  possessing  the  following  formulse  : 

-."■"K--§|;:,  co.n.c„<-;5icn.o. 

I.'  II. 

Each  of  these  acids  would  give,  by  the  opening  of  the  ring  on  reduc- 
tion at  the  place  indicated  by  the  dotted  line,  8-hydroxy-a-tsopropyl-w- 

hexoic  acid,  CH3-CH(OH);CH2-CH2-CH(C02H)-CHMe2,  and  this  acid 

by  undergoing  oxidation  at  the  position  indicated,  would  yield  acetic 
and  wopropylsuccinic  acids.  The  product  of  the  reduction  of 
umbellulonic  acid  must  therefore  be  \-8-hi/droxi/-a-isopropi/l-n-hexoic 
acid. 

Formula  II  represents  the  pinononic  acid  obtained  by  Wagner  by 
the  oxidation  of  pinene  {Ikr.,  1896,  29,  881)  and  it  was  shown  in  the 
previous  communication  that  umbellulonic  acid  is  neither  identical  nor 
stereoisomeric  with  it.  Umbellulonic  acid  must,  therefore,  be  correctly 
represented  by  formula  I,  that  is,  by  the  formula  previously  assigned 
to  it. 

Experimental. 

Formation  of  \-8-Iii/droxi/-a-\Ropropyl-n-hexoic  Acid. 

Fifteen  grams  of  umbellulonic  acid  wei-e  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of 
absolute  alcohol  and  the  solution  rendiM'od  alkaline  by  the  addition 
of  sodium  ctboxidc.  Ton  grams  of  sodium  were  then  introduced  in 
Kmall  piece*,  and,  when  this  had  dissolved,  a  further  100  c.c.  of 
alcohol,  followed  by  10  granin  of  sodium,  were  added.  After  the 
addition  of  water,  the  greater  part  uf  the  alcoliol  was  removed,  and,  on 
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acidifying  the  alkaline  aqueous  liquid  thus  obtained,  an  oily  acid 
separated.  This  was  isolated  by  means  of  ether,  and  distilled  under 
120  mm,  pressure,  when  it  was  evident  that  lactone  formation  ensued, 
as  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  was  eliminated.  The  distillate  was 
dissolved  in  ether,  freed  from  any  traces  of  acids  by  means  of  sodium 
carbonate,  and  the  ethereal  liquid  washed,  dried,  and  evaporated.  On 
distilling  the  residual  oil  under  the  atmospheric  pressure  it  was 
found  to  boil  from  246—248%  and  amounted  to  11-3  grams  : 

01 002  gave  02776  CO.^  and  00982  H^O.     0  =  693;  H=  lO'O. 

011G3     „     0-2951     „      „    01049  H,0.     C  =  69-2 ;  H  =  10-0. 

0  0992     „     0-2514     „      „    0  0893  H,0.     C  =  691  ;  H  =  100. 
CgHi^O.,  requires  C  =  692  ;  H  =  10  2  per  cent. 

This  substance,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  introductory  portion  of 
this  paper,  is  the  lactone  of  \-h-hydroxy  a-'x^pnypyl-nhexoic  acid  ;  it  i«  a 
colourless,  mobile  liquid,  jKissessing  a  pleasant  odour  : 

0-5229  dissolved  in  25  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol  gave  a^  -  0'^34'  in  a 
2-dcm.  tube,  whence  [a]u-  13-54'^. 

On  boiling  this  lactone  with  a  solution  of  {wtassium  hydroxide,  the 
potassium  salt  of  the  corresponding  hydroxy-acid  was  readily  formed. 
This  has  a  hevorotation  in  aqueous  solution,  and  when  treated  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  gives  /  8-hydroxy-a-wopropyl-n-hexoic  acid.  This  hydroxy- 
acid,  in  the  cold,  does  not  pass  spontaneously  into  the  corresponding 
lactone,  but  this  change  readily  occurs  under  the  influence  of  heat. 

Silver  l-Shi/droxy-a-isopropi/ln/itxoate  crystallises  fi-om  hot  water  in 
colourless  needles.     On  analysis  : 

01 268  gave  0-0487  Ag.     Ag  =  38-4. 

C^Hi^OaAg  requires  Ag  =  384  per  cent. 


Oxidation   of  \-h- Hydroxy  a-i^opropyl-n-liexoic    Aeid    unth    Potaisium 
rermanganate.     Formation  of  \&o  Propyl  succinic  and  Acetic  AciJs. 

About  10  grams  of  the  lactone  were  dissolved  in  a  considerable 
excess  of  hot  aqueous  potassium  hydroxide,  the  solution  cooled,  and 
diluted  to  about  1-5  litres.  A  quantity  of  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate  equivalent  to  between  two  and  three  atomic 
proportions  of  oxygen,  was  then  added.  Oxidation  proceeded  slowly, 
but  after  some  hours  the  colour  of  the  permanganate  was  discharged. 
The  filtered  liquid  was  concentrated  to  a  small  bulk,  acidified  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  distilled  in  steam,  when  a  quantity  (about  5  grams) 
of  the  original  lactone  slowly  passed  over.  The  distillate,  which  had 
an  acid  reaction,  was  rendered  alkiline  by  the  addition  of  sodium  car- 
bonate, and  the  lactone  removed  by  means  of  ether,  after  which  the 
alkaline  liquid  was  acidified  and  again  distilled  in  steam.     The  acids 
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contained  in  the  distillate  were  converted  into  their  barinm  salts,  and, 
from  the  latter,  silver  salts  Avere  prepared.  These  gave  some  silver 
^8-hydroxy-a-2sopropyl-n-hexoate,  but  the  motlier  liquors  from  this 
yielded  a  salt  which,  after  recrystallisation  from  water,  was  analysed 
with  the  following  result  : 

0-1803  gave  0-1158  Ag.     Ag  =  64-2. 

CgHgOoA-g  requires  Ag  =  64-6  per  cent. 

This  salt  was  thus  identified  as  silver  acetate. 

The  liquid  remaining  in  the  distilling  flask  after  the  first  steam  dis- 
tillation, and  which  contained  the  non-volatile  products  of  the  oxidation, 
was  repeatedly  extracted  with  ether,  and  the  ethereal  liquid  washed, 
dried,  and  evaporated.  By  this  means  a  syrupy  residue  was  obtained 
which,  on  standing  for  some  time,  became  crystalline.  The  solid  acid 
thus  obtained  was  recrystallised  from  benzene,  after  which  it  melted 
at  about  117 — 118°,  When  heated  to  180^^  it  evolved  gas  and  gave  a 
strong  odour  resembling  that  of  valeric  acid,  from  which  it  appeared 
probable  that  it  contained  a  little  of  a  substituted  malonic  acid.  It 
was  therefore  heated  at  180°  until  evolution  of  gas  ceased,  after  which, 
on  standing  for  some  time,  it  slowly  solidified.  It  was  then  again 
crystallised  from  benzene,  and  was  obtained  in  tufts  of  needles,  which 
melted  sharply  at  120°. 

0-1007  gave  0-1946  CO.,  and  00699  H2O.     C  =  52-7  ;  H  =  7-7. 
CyHj2^4  requires  C  =  52*5  ;  H  =  7-5  per  cent. 

0-1619  required  20-3  c  c.  of  iV^/10  NaOH  for  neutralisatiun. 
C5Hio(CO.,H)2  requires  20-2  c.c. 

This  acid  had  the  same  melting  point  (120°)  as  a  specimen  of  ijjopro- 
pylsuccinicacid  obtained  fi-om  Prof.  Cx'ossley,  and  was  evidently  identi- 
cal with  it,  as  a  mixture  of  the  two  preparations  also  melted  at  the 
same  temj)erature.  For  the  purpose  of  confirming  the  identity  of  the 
solid  acid  (obtained  Ijy  the  oxidation  of  Z-S-hydroxy-a-Z^'opropyl-vi-hexoic 
acid)  with  iwpropylsuccinic  acid,  the  remaining  quantity  of  the  former 
was  converted  into  the  ammonium  salt,  and  this  heated  at  160°  for  four 
hours.  In  tills  way  an  imide  was  obtained  which  crystallised  from 
Water  in  plates  molting  at  62",  and  a  mixture  of  this  substance  with 
'/pro])ylHucciDimide  also  melted  at  this  temperature. 

TiiK  Wklujumx  CuKMicAi.  Kkhkakcii  Lauuuatgiukh, 

LUMOON,    K.C. 
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XXIX. — The  Retbiction  of  Hydrojcylaminodihydro- 
u  mhdluloneoximc. 

By  Fhank  Tutin. 

It  was  shown  by  Power  and  I^es  (Trans.,  1904,  86,  636)  that  when 
umbellulone  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  hydroxylamine  in  alcoholic 
solution,  hydroxy laminodihydroumbellulqneoxime  is  formed.  The 
present  author  has  submitted  tliis  compound  to  the  reducing  action  of 
sodium  and  alcohol  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  properties  of 
the  resulting  basic  product,  and  whether  it  consisted  of  a  single 
substance  or  a  mixture  of  optic  il  isomerides,  such  as  bad  been 
observed  to  be  formed  by  the  reduction  of  ^-methoneoxime  (Tutin  and 
Kipping,  Trans.,  1904,  85,  65). 

It  has  been  shown  (Lees,  Trans.,  1904,  85,  644)  that  when 
bromodihydroumbellulone  is  reduced  with  sodium  and  alcohol,  and 
that  when  umbellulone  itself  is  submitted  to  this  treatment  (Tutin, 
Trans.,  1906,  89,  1118),  one  of  the  closed  rings  contained  in  the 
umbellulone  molecule  is  opened  by  the  addition  of  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen.  In  the  preceding  paper  ("  The  Constitution  of  Umbellulone. 
Part  II.")  it  is  shown  that  a  similar  o{>ening  of  the  ring  occurs  when 
umbellulonic  acid  is  reduced  by  the  same  reagent.  It  would  therefore 
appear  that  the  capability  of  addition  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  on 
treatment  with  sodium  and  alcohol  is  a  property  of  that  ring  contained 
in  the  umbellulone  molecule  which  is  also  present  in  umbellulonic  acid. 
Taking  this  into  consideration,  it  would  appear  probable  thai 
hydroxylamiuodiliydroumbelluloneoxime  would  on  reduction  give 
aminotetrahydroumbellulylamine,  and  not  aminodihydroumbellulyl- 
amine,  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  difference  in  the  percentage 
composition  of  the  respective  salts  and  derivatives  of  these  two  bases 
is  very  small,  and,  from  the  results  afforded  by  the  analysis  of  the 
dihydrochloride,  dibenzoate,  and  dibenzoyl  derivative  of  the  base 
obtained,  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  whether  the  latter  haa 
the  formula  (Jj^HooN^  or  CioHo^Na.  Considering  all  the  facts,  how- 
ever, it  is  most  probable  that  it  is  aminotetrahydroumbellulylamine, 
C,,H,,N,. 

It  has  been  shown  (Trans.,  1906,  80,  1105,  and  preceding  paper) 
that  umbellulone  possesses  a  constitution  represented  by  the  following 
formula  : 

cn, cii CO 

[>^'H,-CHMe    I      . 
CH CMe  =  Cii 
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Hydroxylaminodihydroumbelluloneoxime,  being  analogous  in  its 
properties  tohydroxylaminodihydrocarvoneoxime  (Ber.,  1898,31,  1810), 
will  therefore  be  represented  by  the  following  formula  : 

C1I2 — cn c:n-oh 

|-^CII,-CiIiMe        I 
UH-GMe(NlI-OII)-CJHj 
If,  as  appears  probable,  the  opening  of  the  ring  on  the  reduction 
of  this  compound   takes  place   at  the   same  point  as  in  umbellulonic 
acid  when  reduced   {loc.  cit.),   namely,  at  the   point  indicated  by  the 
dotted  line,  then  aminotetrahydroumbellulylamine  will  be  1  :  Z-diamino- 
1  -methyl- ^-'\&opropylcyc\ohexane  ( \- amino menthylamine), 
NH,-CMe<gg2-CH(NH,)v^^^.^^j^j^^ 

Aminoletrahydroumhellulylaynine  is  a  liquid  (b.  p.  136 — 138°/50mm.) 
possessing  a  not  very  marked  basic  odour.  It  dissolves  in  water  with 
the  development  of  heat,  and  has  a  specific  rotatory  power,  calculated 
from  that  of  its  dihydrochloride,  of  -  18"8°.  The  sulphate  and 
Reychler's  d-camphorsulphonate  were  prepared  from  it,  but  were  found 
to  be  uncrystallisable,  deliquescent  syrups.  Aminotetrahydro- 
umbellulylamine dibenzoate  crystallises  in  needles  which  melt  at 
212 — 213";  the  dihydrochloride  also  forms  needles,  but  it  is  in- 
fusible at  305°.  Dibenzoylaminotetrahydroumbellulylamine  crystal- 
lises in  prisms  or  in  leaflets,  which  melt  at  194". 

Experimental, 

The  hydroxylaminodihydroumbelluloneoxime  used  in  this  investiga- 
tion was  prepared  as  follows.  A  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of 
hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  (62  grams)  Avas  mixed  with  a  solution 
of  sodium  ethoxide  (prepared  by  dissolving  20  grams  of  sodium  in 
300  c.c.  of  alcohol),  and  34  grams  of  umbollulone  were  added.  The 
mixture  was  boiled  for  two  hours,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol 
removed  by  distillation.  After  dilution  with  water  the  mixture  was 
acidified  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  undissolved  oil  was  sul)se(j[uently 
removed  by  extraction  with  ether,  after  which  the  acid  aqueous  li(iuid 
waK  rendered  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  the 
hydroxyUmino-oxime  isolated  by  moans  of  ether.  The  yield  was 
36  grams. 

Amiiiotetriihydrouinbelkdylamine,  CjuH.^jNj. — The  hydroxy lamino- 
dihydrouutbulluloneoxime,  prepared  as  described  above,  was  dissolved 
in  600  c.c.  of  absolute  alcoliol,  and  60  grams  of  sodium  introduced  in 
Hmiill  pioccH.  The  mixture  was  not  (tooled,  but  allowed  to  boil 
vigorouMly.  After  all  the  sodium  had  dissolved,  the  whole  was 
difttilled  with  Hteam  as  long  as  the  condensed  liquid  had  an  alkaline 
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reaction.  The  distillate,  which  contained  some  oil,  was-  collected  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  the  oil  did  not  dissolve.  When  the  distillation 
was  complete,  the  entire  acidified  distillate  was  evaporated  to  a  small 
bulk  and  freed  from  a  small  amount  of  non-basic  oil  by  means  of 
ether.  The  concentrated  acid  liquid  was  then  made  strongly  alkaline 
by  the  addition  of  potassium  hydroxide,  when  an  oily  liquid 
separated.  This  was  extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal  liquid  washed 
with  a  little  water,  and  dried  with  anhydrous  potassium  carbonate. 
On  removing  the  ether,  the  base  was  obtained  as  a  colourle.ss  liquid, 
which,  on  distillation  under  50  mm.  pressure,  boiled  between  136°  and 
1 38°  The  substance  was  not  quite  pure,  but  contained  a  very  small 
quantity  of  another  base.  The  whole  of  the  distillate  was,  therefore, 
dissolved  in  a  slight  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  when  a  crystalline 
sulphate  separated  which  was  practically  insoluble  in  cold  water. 
This  was  collected,  but  amounted  only  to  02  gram  ;  it  melted  at  199°. 
The  filtrate,  which  contained  the  aminotetrahydrouinhellulylamine 
sulphate,  was  concentrated  in  a  vacuum,  but  did  not  crystallise,  and 
the  base  was  therefore  again  liberated. 

Aminotetrahydroumhellulylamine  is  a  liquid  which  readily  absorbs 
carbon  dioxide  from  the  atmosphere.  When  mixed  with  about  an 
equal  quantity  of  water,  considerable  heat  is  developed  and  a 
homogeneous  liquid  is  obtained,  but  on  the  addition  of  a  little 
more  water  an  oil  separates,  which,  however,  is  redissolved  on  further 
dilution. 

Aminotetrahydroumbellulylamine  DihydrocJdoride,  Cj0Hj^j,2HCl. — 
A  portion  of  the  base  was  dissolved  in  water,  and  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  added  until  the  liquid  had  an  acid  reaction.  As  it  was  found 
that  dissociation  occurred  when  this  solution  was  heated,  it  was  con- 
centrated in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid,  when  it  eventually  formed 
a  hard,  partly  crystalline  mjiss.  This  was  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol 
and  the  solution  concentrated,  after  which  the  dihydrochloride 
separated  in  colourless  prisms,  which,  when  heated  to  305°,  did  not 
melt  but  slowly  decomposed  : 

0-1071  gave  01940  COj  and  00924  HjO.     C  =  49  4;  H  =  9-6. 

0-2489      „     250  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  22°  and  760  mm.     N=  11-4. 

01389     „     0-16.37  AgCl.     01  =  291. 

0-1051      „     0-1188  AgCl.     01  =  29-0. 
OioH2oN2,2H01  requires  0  =  498;  H  =  91 ;  N  =  1 1  6 ;  01  =  29-4  per  cent. 
C\oH22N2,2HOl       „        0  =  49-4;  H  =  9  9;  N  =  ll-5;  01  =  29-2    „     „ 

The  optical  rotation  of  the  dihydrochloride  was  determined  in 
absolute  alcohol  and  in  water  : 

0*4086  dissolved  in  25  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol  gave  a^  -  0°  42'  in  a 
2-dcm.  tube,  whence  [aj^  -  21-41°. 

VOL.    XCI.  U 
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0"4086  dissolved  in  25  c.c.  of  water  gave  oq  -  0°  26' in  a  2-dcm. 
tube,  whence  [a]i,  -  13'25°.  The  specific  rotatory  power  of  the  base, 
calculated  from  that  of  the  dihydrochloride  is  [ajo-  188°. 

Aminoletrahydroumhellulylamine  dihydrochloride  dissolves  in  water 
with  great  readiness  ;  it  is  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  almost 
insoluble  in  ethyl  acetate.  In  a  mixture  of  ethyl  acetate  and 
alcohol  it  dissolves  more  readily  in  the  cold  than  when  heated. 

Aminotetrahydroumhellulylamine  Dihenzoate,  C^qHooN,. SO^H^jC^. — To 
an  aqueous  solution  of  the  base,  a  slight  excess  of  benzoic  acid  was 
added,  and  on  evaporation  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid  a  hard 
crystalline  mass  was  obtained.  This  was  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol, 
and  the  liquid  concentrated,  after  which  the  salt  separated  in  colourless 
prisms  which  melted  at  212 — 213°,  and  this  melting  point  was  not 
altered  by  further  crystallisation  : 

0-1042  gave  0-2660  QO.^  and  0-0755  H^O.     C  =  69-6  ;  H  -  8-1. 
CioH2oN2,2C7H^02  requires  C  =  69-9  ;  H  =  7-7  per  cent. 
CioH2,N2,2C,H,0,         „       0  =  69-5;  H  =  8-2    „     „ 

The  optical  rotation  of  the  dibenzoate  was  determined  in  water  and 
in  absolute  alcohol.  0  4244,  dissolved  in  25  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol,  gave 
tto  -0°  18'  in  a  2-dcm.  tub',  whence  [a]B-8-83°.  0-4244,  dissolved 
in  25  c.c.  of  water,  gave  ajj  -  0°  15'  in  a  2-dcm.  tube,  wheuce 
[aJD-7-36°.  The  specific  rotation  of  the  base,  calculated  from  that 
of  its  dibenzoate,  is  [a]„  -  17"9° 

A  quantity  of  the  dibenzoate  was  fractionally  crystallised  from 
alcohol,  but  all  the  crops  of  crystals  obtained  were  iudentical  and  had 
a  uniform  melting  point  of  212 — 213°. 

Dihenzoylaminoletrahydroumhellidylamine,  CjoH.,oN.,(CO'C8H5)2. — 
The  base  obtained  from  oitlier  the  pure  dibenzoate  or  the  pure 
dihydrochloride,  when  biiizoylatod  by  means  of  tho  Schotten-Baumann 
method,  gave  a  product  which,  when  crystallised  from  alcohol,  melted 
at  194°.  On  fractional  crystallisation  tins  was  found  to  bo 
homogeneous. 

0-0990  gave  0-2762  OOg  and  0-0691  ir.O.     0  =  761;  11  =  78. 

0-2642      „     16-6  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  20°  and  776  mm.     N  =  7-3. 
<^'io'AiHN2(<^'0-OflH,),.  requires  0-76-6  ;  J[  =  7-4;  N  =  7-4  per  cent. 
C,oII,„N,(CO-Coiy,        „       0  =  76-2;  H  =  7-9;N  =  7-4    „     „ 

Tho  optical  rotation  of  tho  diborr/oyl  derivative  wa.s  dotormined  in 
chloroform  solution.  0-5379,  dissolved  in  25  c.c  of  chloroform,  gavoa,, 
+  5"3'  in  a  2(lfini.  tube,  wlionco  [a]„+  117-3". 

l)ihenzoyIaviinolelrahydi'ouinlielbdylamine  is  readily  soluble  in 
cliloroform  and  noarly  inbolublo  in  w.vtor.  When  cryHtallisod  from 
absolutti  alcohol,  in  which  it  iH  modoratuly  uoluble,  it  separates  in  short 
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stout  prisms,  but  from  dilute  alcohol   it  is  obtained  in  long  leaflets ; 
occasionally  both  forms  of  crystals  are  simultaneously  deposited. 

As  the  most  readily  soluble  portions  obtained  by  the  fractional 
crystallisation  of  the  dibenzoate  and  the  dihydrochloride  did  not  crys- 
tallise with  facility,  the  base  which  they  contained  was  benzoylated  and 
the  resulting  dibenzoyl  derivative  submitted  to  a  systematic  process  of 
fractional  crystallisation.  The  only  substance  which  could  be  obtained 
in  a  state  of  purity  from  this  was  the  dibenzoyl  derivative  melting  at 
194°,  and  this  represented  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  material. 
Nevertheless,  the  two  most  readily  soluble  fractions  were  oily  in 
character,  and  were  evidently  mixtures,  as  they  could  only  with 
difficulty  be  induced  to  crystallise.  The  substances  contained  in  these 
mixtures,  other  than  the  benzoyl  derivative  described,  were  probably 
benzoyl  derivatives  of  bases  stereoisomeric  with  aminotetrahydro- 
umbellulylamine,  but  they  were  present  in  so  small  an  amount  that 
their  isolation  was  impossible  without  employing  a  very  much  larger 
quantity  of  material  tban  was  available. 

TiiK  Wellcomb  Cuemical  Reskakcii  Laboratokiem, 
London,  E.G. 


XXX. — Some  Constituents  of  Natural  Indigo. 
Part  I. 

By  Arthur  George  Pkukin  and  W.  Popplewell  liLuxAsi. 

Iv  is  well  known  that  natui'al  indigo  contains,  in  addition  to  indigotin 
and  indirubin,  certain  impurities  such  as  indigo-brown,  indigo-gluten, 
mineral  matter,  and  frequently  traces  of  kaempferol.  Indigo-brown 
and  indigo-gluten  have  been  but  little  examined,  for  not  only  do  they 
possess  a  somewhat  uninviting  nature,  but  their  general  reactions  do 
not  indicate  any  points  of  special  interest.  The  present  work  has 
originated  from  a  desire  to  improve  the  present  methods  of  indigo 
analysis,  and  this  it  appeared  could  only  be  accomplished  by  the  isola- 
tion and  subsecpient  examination  of  the  properties  of  these  impurities. 
As  a  result,  a  new  analytical  method  has  been  devisetl,  termed  the 
•'  tetx-asulphouate  "  process,  and  a  description  of  this  has  already  been 
j,'iven  by  one  of  us  (/.  Soc.  Chevi.  lad.,  IDOG,  25,  735).  In  connexion 
with  indigo-bi'own,  the  subject  of  this  pai)er,  it  was  important  to 
determine  if  any  relationship  existed  between  this  substance  and 
iudigoLin   itself,   for  should  such  be  the  case,  an  explanation    could 
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thiis  be  suggested  as  to  the  somewhat  imsatisfactory  yields  of  indigo 
which  are  obtained  from  the  plant. 

Literature  on  the  subject  of  indigo-brown  is  extremely  meagre,  and 
appears  to  be  confined  to  the  communications  of  Chevreul  (Guaelin, 
Handbook  of  Chem.,  1859,  13,  48)  and  Berzelius  (ibid,).  In  order 
to  isolate  this  product,  the  latter  chemist  digested  powdered  indigo 
with  boiling  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  the  gluten,  and  sub- 
sequently with  potassium  hydroxide  solution  to  dissolve  the  brown. 
The  alkaline  liquid  was  neutralised  with  acetic  acid,  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, the  residue  digested  with  boiling  alcohol,  and  the  solution 
evaporated.  Thus  obtained,  the  indigo-brown  consisted  of  a  dark 
coloured,  transparent  resin,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  readily  so 
in  alkaline  solutions.  It  contained  nitrogen,  and  on  dry  distillation 
evolved  ammonia  together  with  some  quantity  of  an  empyreumatic  oil. 

Schunck,  during  his  well-known  researches  on  indican,  prepared 
from  this  substance  by  means  of  dilute  acids  (Phil.  Mag.,  1855,  [iv], 
10,  74,  and  ibid.,  1858,  15,  127)  various  brown,  amorphous  products, 
for  example,  a-indifulvin,  CggHoQOgNo  ;  ^-indif ulvin,  044ll3j50gN4  ;  indi- 
fuscin,  C.,,H.,q03N2  ;  indifuscone,  CgjHjoOgNo ;  indiretin  (0  =  66-04; 
H  =  5-57  ;  N  =  3-83)  ;  and  indihumin,  CioH^^dgN. 

The  latter  compound  Schunck  considered  was,  perhaps,  identical 
with  indigo-brown,  and  described  it  as  a  brown  powder  insoluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  alkalis.  With  nitric  acid  it  gave  an 
orange-yellow,  amorphous  product. 

Somewhat  later,  Schunck  and  Koemer  {Ber.,  1879, 12,  2311)  studied 
the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  indican  in  the  absence  of  air.  Indi- 
gotia  was  not  formed,  but  a  brownish-yellow  precipitate  quickly 
separated,  which  was  partly  soluble  in  alkali.  Experiments  carried 
out  with  the  object  of  converting  this  product  into  indigotin  were 
unsuccessful. 

Experimental. 

Finely  powdered  crude  Bengal  indigo  containing  approximately  62 
per  cent,  of  indigotin  was  digested  with  boiling  dilute  hydi'ochloric 
acid  to  remove  the  gluten,  during  which  operation  it  lost  21  "5  percent. 
in  weight.  Experiment  showed  that  pyridine,  probably  the  only  suit- 
able Holvent  for  this  purpose,  readily  extracted  indigo-brown  from  the 
rcHidue,  and  that  for  this  object  merely  a  short  digestion  at  the  boil- 
ing point  was  necesKary.  After  cooling,  the  mixture  was  filtered  nnd 
the  residuo  washed  willi  cold  pyridine  as  long  as  the  filtrate  possessed 
a  browniHhred  colour,  llic  Dual  wasliinga,  which  contained  a  trace  of 
indigotin,  being  noglnctf^d.  In  this  manner  the  indigo  sud'erod  a 
furllior  loHH  of  IH'O.'J  p"i-  cciii.,  mid  w.i'^  ilirMi  found  to  contain  91"1  per 
cent,  of  indigotin. 
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The  pyridine  filtrate  was  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  and  while  hot 
was  treated  with  twice  its  volume  of  alcohol,  causing  the  separation 
of  a  brown  precipitate,  which  was  collected  and  repeatedly  washed 
with  boiling  alcohol.  As  the  final  washings  possessed  a  reddish  tint, 
an  indieatiou  of  the  presence  of  indirubin,  the  product  was  again  dis- 
solved in  pyridine  and  reprecipitated  with  alcohol,  but  as  this  did  not 
appear  to  effect  a  complete  separation  of  the  impurity  it  was  extracted 
with  boiling  acetic  acid  until  an  almost  colourless  filtrate  was  pro- 
duced. An  analysis  of  the  substunce  now  revealed  the  presence  of 
about  4  per  cent,  of  mineral  matter,  and  this  could  only  be  success- 
fully removed  by  adding  it;}  solution  in  pyridine  to  hot  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  precipitate  was  collected,  washed  with  dilute  acid, 
then  with  water,  and,  finally,  again  extracted  with  acetic  acid  and  dried 
at  100°.  Before  analysis  it  was  heated  to  160°,  and  in  this  manner 
fiequently  lost  10  per  cent,  by  weight. 

Found,   C  =  68-47,   68-53,  68-34,   68  46;   H-4-18,  413,   4-30,—  ; 
N  =  9-95,  9-84. 
CieHigOgN.^  require.,  C  =  68-57.     H  =  4 -28  ;  N  =  IQ-O  per  cent. 

In  carrying  out  the  nitrogen  estimations  of  this  and  the  other 
brown  compounds  referred  to  in  this  paper,  it  was  found  that  the  gas 
was  evolved  much  more  slowly  than  is  usually  the  case,  fully  one  hour 
longer  being  required  for  the  operation. 

This  substance,  which  forms  the  main  constituent  of  the  pyridine 
extract,  closely  resembles  in  general  properties  the  indigo-brown  of 
Berzelius  and  the  indihumin  of  Schunck  {loc.  cit.),  and  consists  of  a 
1)1  own  powder  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions 
with  a  deep  brown  coloration.  Tue  figures  required  by  Schunck's 
formula,  CioHyO^N  (0  =  6263;  H  =  4-71  ;  N  =  7*33),  are  not  in  agree- 
ment with  those  given  above,  and  it  thus  appears  that  the  two  com- 
pounds cannot  be  identical.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  it  is 
only  completely  dehydrated  at  160"  and  the  nitrogen  ditficulty  referred 
to  above  may  possibly  account  to  some  extent  for  this  disparity.  It 
is  practically  insoluble  in  all  the  usual  solvents  with  the  exception  of 
hot  pyridine,  and  its  properties  are  of  an  uninteresting  nature.  On 
dry  distillation,  it  gives  off  vellowish-brown  vapours  having  an  alkaline 
reaction,  and  which  condense  to  form  a  small  quantity  of  oily  matter 
of  the  same  colour,  as  noted  by  Berzelius,  and  its  behaviour  with 
nitric  acid  is  in  accordance  with  the  statement  of  Schunck.  It  is  readily 
reduced  by  zinc  dust  in  alkaline  solution  with  formation  of  a  pale 
[brown  liquid,  which,  on  neutralisation  with  acid,  deposits  a  precipitate 
'of  the  same  colour,  and  this  does  not  appear  to  reoxidise  on  standing 
in  air.  By  means  of  acetic  anhydride  and  sulphuric  acid  it  is  probably 
converted  into  an  acetyl  compound,  which  differs  but  little  in  property 
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from  the  original  substance,  except  that  it  is  less  readily  attacked  by 
alkaline  solutions.  With  acetic  anhydride  and  zinc  dust  the  acetyl 
derivative  of  its  reduction  product  is  certainly  formed,  and  this  con- 
sists of  a  pale  brown,  amorphous  powder  somewhat  readily  soluble  in 
alcohol. 

Actvm  of  Boiling  Foiassiuni  Hydroxide  Solution. — 4"5  grams  of  the 
substance  Cj^H^^OgNg  were  digested  with  50  c.c.  of  a  50  per  cent, 
potassium  hydroxide  solution  for  one  hour  at  the  boiling  point  in  an 
open  flask.  The  product  dissolved  with  considerable  difficrulty,  and 
as  the  liquid  became  more  concentrated,  a  tarry  precipitate,  evidently 
consisting  of  a  potassium  salt,  commenced  to  separate.  The  mixture, 
diluted  with  water,  was  carefully  neutralised  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  resulting  brown  precipitate  collected  and  washed.  It  weighed 
2  "85  grams. 

The  filtrate  and  washings  were  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  mass  ex- 
tracted with  boiling  alcohol,  and  the  extract  itself  then  evaporated. 
The  crystalline  residue  was  treated  with  water,  the  solution  filtered 
from  a  trace  of  flocculent  matter,  neutralised  with  alkali  and  rendei'ed 
faintly  acid  with  acetic  acid.  Ether  removed  from  this  liquid  a 
colourless  acid,  which  was  purified  by  crystallisation  from  benzene. 

Found,  N  =  1022.     C-H,O.^N  requires  N  -  1021  per  cent. 

It  formed  colourless  prisms  melting  at  143 — 141°  and  evidently 
consisted  of  anthranilic  acid. 

The  brown  residue,  2*85  grams,  was  again  submitted  to  the  action 
of  the  boiling  alkali,  by  which  means  it  was  further  reduced  to  2*2 
grams,  a  small  quantity  of  anthranilic  acid  being  thus  produced. 
In  a  third  treatment  it  was  practically  unattacked.  These  results  are 
interesting  and  indicate  that  the  substance  Cj(5Hjo03N2  consists 
probably  of  a  complex  indoxyl  derivative,  which  may  be  either 
derived  from  indoxyl  alone  or  result  from  its  condensation  with  some 
second  substance  derived  from  the  indigo  plant.  With  the  hope  of 
obtaining  some  further  information  on  this  point,  it  seemed  desirable 
to  determine  the  composition  of  the  brown  residue  which  was  not 
attacked  by  the  alkali. 

For  purification  the  product  was  dissolved  in  pyridine,  filtered  from 
a  trace  of  insoluble  matter,  and  the  filtrate  poured  into  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  and  thoroughly  washed.  For  analysis  it  was  dried 
at  160". 

Found,  C- 71-39,  71-29;  H  =  4-05,  4-23;  N  =  794,  792  per  cent. 

It  would  not  be  of  value  to  speculate  as  to  the  formula  of  this 
product,  for  which  no  simple  expression  appeal's  to  be  available. 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  it  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  nitrogen.     It  possesses  a  more  olive  tint  than  the  sub- 
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stance  OjgHioOgNg,  but  its  pro|)ertie8  are  of  a  similar  nature.     These 
call  for  no  special  note,  and  are  of  an  uninteresting  character. 


Indtrubin. 

The  alcoholic  pyridine  filtrates  from  the  substance  Cj^Hj^OgN^,  on 
partial  evajwration  and  standing,  deposited  crystals  which  were 
collected  on  the  pump,  washed  with  a  mixture  of  pyridine  and  alcohol, 
and     finally     crystallised     fixim     nitrobenzene,    employing     animal 

charcoal. 

Found,  0  =  72-94;  H  =  409;  N- 10-72. 

^'iflH^ioOoNg  requires  C  -  7328 ;  H  =  3  82  ;  N  =  10-69  per  cent. 

It  formed  long,  glistening  needles  soluble  in  boiling  acetic  acid 
with  a  violet-red  colour,  and  had  all  the  r<dU.'tions  assigned  to 
indirubin.  The  identity  of  natural  and  artificial  indirubins,  about 
which  there  was  formerly  some  controversy,  is  now  fully  established 
(Marchlowski  and  Raddiffe,  J.  Soc.  C'/usin.  Jnd,  1898,  17,  434),  and 
no  ditference  could  be  observed  between  the  above-mentioned  sample 
and  one  that  had  been  synthetically  prepared. 

The  amount  present  in  the  Bengal  indigos  examined  was  very  small, 
and  in  one  case  only  5  grams  were  obtained  from  5  lb.  of  the 
dye-stuff.  As  a  result  of  experiments,  no  Bengal  indigo  has  been 
found  which,  when  analysed  by  the  above  method,  did  not  contain 
traces  of  indirubin. 

In  Java  indigos,  as  is  well  known,  largo  quantities  of  this  substance, 
ai'e  frequently  present,  and  this  is  due  to  certain  special  processes 
which  are  employed  during  the  manufacture  of  the  colouring  matter 
from  the  plant. 


The  more  soluble  Constituents  of  Indigo-Brown. 

The  mother  liquor  from  which  the  indirubin  had  been  removed  on 

further  treatment  with  alcohol  deposited  a  small  quantity  of  a  brown, 
amorphous  precipitate,  which  was  collected,  repeatedly  washed  with 
boiling  alcohol  and  dried.  It  was  now  digested  with  boiling  acetic 
acid,  filtered  from  insoluble  matter,  evidently  consisting  of  the  above- 
described  substance  C^jUjoOgNo,  the  liquid  allowed  to  stand  overnight, 
and  filtered  again  if  necessary.  The  acetic  acid  solution  was  treated 
with  boiling  alcohol,  causing  the  se})aration  of  a  brown  precipitate, 
which  was  removed  and  well  washed  with  alcohol.  Examination  showed 
that  it  was  contaminated  with  mineral  matter,  and  it  was  therefore 
dissolved   in  pyridine,   the  solution  poured  into  dilute  hydrochloric 
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acid,  and  the  product  collected.     Analysis  of  the  substance,  dried  at 
160°,  gave  : 

Found,  C  =  66 -13;  H  =  4-84;  N  =  9-85. 

C24H22O5N3  requires  C  =  66-66  ;  H  =  5-09  ;  N  =  9-72  per  cent. 

It  consisted  of  a  brown  powder  identical  in  appearance  with  the 
substance  CjgHjgOgNg'  '^"^  differed  from  this  compound  in  that  it 
was  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  In  general  properties,  however,  the  two 
products  are  so  similar  that  no  detailed  account  is  necessary  in  this 
case.  The  amount  of  this  substance  present  in  indigo-brown  is  so 
small  tiiat  extended  experiment  was  not  possible,  but  sufficient  was 
available  to  determine  that  on  long  digestion  with  boiling  potassium 
hydrate  solution,  anthranilic  acid  is  formed,  and  that  the  reaction 
appears  to  follow  a  similar  course  to  that  which  was  observed  with 
the  substance  Cj^HjoOgNg. 

The  alcoholic  pyridine  filtratefrom  the  compound  C24H2205N3deposited 
some  crystals  of  indirubin,  which  were  removed,  and  the  filtrate  was 
treated  with  alcohol.  The  precipitate  thus  formed  was  neglected,  and 
the  clear  liquid  diluted  with  its  own  volume  of  benzene  and  evaporated 
to  a  small  bulk.  On  cooling,  a  brown,  amorphous  powder  separated 
which  was  collected  and  washed  with  benzene.  Examination  showed 
that  this  product  was  contaminated  with  a  red  colouring  matter,  and 
to  remove  this  it  was  dissolved  in  alcohol,  the  solution  poured  into 
ether,  and  the  ethereal  liquid  extracted  with  dilute  alkali.  The  brown- 
coloured  extract  was  neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  pre- 
cipitate collected,  and  very  thoroughly  washed.  For  analysis  it  was 
dried  at  160°: 

Found,  C  =  64-86;  H  =  4-81;  N  =  9-27. 
Ciglli^O^Na  requires  C  =  62-43;  H  =  4-69;  N  =  939  per  cent. 

This  compound,  which  is  present  in  indigo-brown  in. but  trifling 
amount,  consists  of  a  pale  brown,  amorphous  powder,  and  is  distin- 
guished from  the  above-described  brown  substances  by  its  ready 
solubility  iu  alcoliol,  and  the  fact  that  when  heated  it  gives  a 
voluminous  charcoal.  Its  general  properties  are,  however,  so  similar 
to  the  other  brown  products  as  not  to  merit  description. 

Tlio  alcoholic  benzene  filtrate  from  which  the  above  described  com- 
pound had  been  iflolated  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  dissolved 
in  ether  containing  a  trace  of  alcohol,  and  the  solution  extracted  with 
dihito  alk:ili  iti  order  to  remove  a  small  quantity  of  brown  substance 
wh  cli  was  Ktill  present.  The  ethereal  solution,  on  evaporation,  yielded 
a  crystalline  rosiduo  wliich  was  washed  two  or  three  times  with  boiling 
light  j)otroloum  and  purified  by  recry.>tallisation  from  nitiobenzene. 
This  substance  was  indirubin,  which  is  evidently,  therefore,  the  only 
rod   couipotind   present  in    the   iJengal    indigos   exaniiiiud  during  the 
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progress  of  this  work.  The  statement  by  one  of  us  (VV.  P.  Bloxam. 
Trans.,  1905,  87,  979)  that  indigo  contains  a  non-nitrogenous  red 
substance  cannot  thus  be  accurate,  and  arose  from  the  contamina 
tion  of  the  product  witli  secondary  compounds,  which  interfered  witli 
the  satisfactory  operation  of  the  well-known  qualitative  method  for 
the  detection  of  nitrogen  when  applied  to  it. 

Again,  the  statement  of  Bergtheil  (Report  of  the  IipJigo  Research 
.Station,  Sirsiah,  1906),  "  Preliminary  examination  .  .  .  has  shown 
decisively  that  there  is  more  than  one  red  body  in  most  commercial 
indigos,"  is  difficult  to  understand,  at  least  as  regards  the  Bengal 
variety,  and  his  further  results  will  be  awaited  with  interest. 

The  light  petroleum  extracts  from  the  crude  iudirubin  isolated  in 
the  above-described  manner  were  decolorised  with  animal  charcoal 
and  evaporated.  An  oily  residue  was  thus  obtained  which  became 
semi-solid  on  standing,  and  had  the  properties  of  a  wax.  The  amouir 
isolated  was  minute  in  respect  of  the  quantity  of  indigo  exti*acteii 
By  exhausting  the  dried  leaves  of  the  Indigqftra  urrecta  and  /.  Sumu 
trana  with  boiling  alcohol,  wax-like  compounds  were  obtained  of  a 
very  similar  natm-e,  which,  however,  did  not  appear  to  merit  careful 
examination. 

The  investigation  of  a  sample  of  Java  indigo  showed  that  this  con 
tained  a  brown  product  probably  identical  with  that  isolated  from  th. 
Uengal  vai'iety,  but  in  smaller  amount.  Some  quantity  of  crystallin. 
indirubin  was  also  prepared  from  it. 

Action  of  Boiling  Dilute  Acids  on  the  Leaf  Autmct. 

An  aqueous  extract  of  the  air-dried  leaf  of  /.  Suinatrana  (1000 
grams)  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  incorporated  with  sand,  and 
extracted  with  alcohol.  After  removal  of  the  alcohol,  the  residue  wa- 
dissolved  in  water  and  digested  at  the  boiling  point  with  10  c.c.  oi 
hydrochloric  acid  for  one  hour,  and  the  mixture  then  allowed  to  stand 
overnight.  35  grams  of  a  dark -coloured,  resinous  product  had 
separated,  which  was  collected  and  treated  with  alcohol,  by  which 
means  a  small  quantity  of  crystalline  indigotin  (0"05  gram)  remained 
undissolved.  As  an  examination  of  the  aqueous  filtrate  indicated  the 
absence  of  indoxyl  or  other  substances  convertible  into  indigo  by 
oxidation,  this  result  is  fully  in  harmony  with  the  experiments  of 
Schunck  and  Koemer  (loc.  cit.)  on  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on 
indican  in  the  absence  of  air. 

Tne  alcoholic  extract  of  the  resinous  substance  on  treatment  with 
ether  gave  a  reddish-brown  precipitate,  which  was  collected  and  well 
washed.  For  purification  it  was  treated  with  cold  alcohol,  the 
residue  dissolved  in  pyridine,  and  poured  into  dilute  hydroclUoric  acid 
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with  the  object  of  removing  a  trace  of  mineral  matter  which  adhered 
to  it  somewhat  tenaciously.  After  being  dried  at  160°,  it  was  found 
to  contain  N  =  5*67,  and  a  second  preparation  gave  C  =  66"04; 
H  =  5-00  per  cent. 

This  product,  though  somewhat  x'edder  in  appearance,  had  many 
properties  in  common  with  the  indigo-brown  substances  described  in 
this  paper,  but  the  low  percentage  of  nitrogen  it  contains  sliows  that 
it  is  more  closely  allied  to  the  brown  compounds  that  Schunck  [loc.  cit.) 
prepared  from  his  indican. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  but  a  crude  plant  extract  had  been  employed, 
it  was  quite  possible  that  the  brown  compounds  produced  in  this 
manner  would  be  contaminated  with  non-nitrogenous  impurities.  The 
latter  might,  for  instance,  consist  of  the  well-known  reddish-brown 
anhydrides  or  phlobophanes  which  are  obtained  when  solutions  of 
catechol-tannins  are  boiled  with  dilute  acids,  and  this  was  quite 
possible,  as  the  work  of  Bergtheil  (Trans.,  1904,  85,  876)  has  indicated 
the  pi'esence  of  tannin  in  the  leaf.  To  confirm  this  point,  application 
was  made  to  Prof.  H.  R.  Procter,  who  was  kind  enough  to  allow 
analyses  of  the  air-dried  leaves  of  Indigofera  arrecta  and  Sumatrana  to 
be  carried  out  in  his  laboratory,  with  the  following  result : 

Indigofera  Indigofera 

arrecta.  Sumatrana. 

Tannin  matter  al)soil)od  by  liide   2  6  1"6 

Soluble  non-tannin  matters  30 '4  38 '4 

Insoluble  in  water  at  15°  55-5  52"1 

Water   11-.')  7-9 

During  these  analyses  a  considerable  amount  of  the  indican  present 
in  the  leaf  was  hydrolysed,  presumably  by  its  own  ferment,  and  tlie 
separated  indigotin  was  deposited  amongst  the  hide-powder.  Again, 
it,  is  well  known  that  hide-powder  is  apt,  to  some  extent,  to  carry  down 
substances  other  than  tannins,  so  that  it  is  evident  that  these  varieties 
of  Indiyo/era  contain  little  if  any  tannin  matter.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  compound  capalde  of  producing,  as  is  anticipated,  non-nitrogenous 
l)rown  sul)8tance8  exists  in  the  loaf,  tlio  piesence  of  only  a  minute 
quantity  is  neccBsary  to  explain  the  point  under  discussion.  During 
tlie  '*  inatin  "  process  which  has  been  employed  by  Orchardson,  Wood, 
and  iJIoxam  (loc.  cit.)  for  the  analysis  of  the  leaves,  it  wns  noted  that 
in  a<ldition  to  indirubin  certain  brown  products  soluble  in  alkali  are 
ftimultancouflly  formed,  but  it  lias  not  yet  been  possible  to  determine 
if  theKo  contain  nitrogen. 

When  tho  compound  <'|rtn,./)yN.^  is  dissolved  in  an  alkaline  hydro- 
sulphito  solution,  and  the  liquid  allowed  to  stand  at  50 — 60"  oven  for 
several  days,  no  indigotin  separatos  on  oxidation,  so  that  the  fre- 
quently a«Hort<jd  HUporiority  of  tho  natural  over  the  artificial  variety 
of  iudigo,  if  correct,  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  this  nianiu'r. 
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Summary. 

The  results  of  this  investigation  tend  to  strengthen  the  suspicion 
that  the  constituents  of  indigo-brown  are  deriveiifrom  indoxyl  durin<r 
the  manufacture  of  indigo  from  the  plant.     The  fact  that  they  art 
partially  converted  into  anthranilic  acid  on  boiling  with  strong  alkali, 
and  that  their  carbon  percentage  comi>osition  can  be  approximately 
represented  as  a  multiple  of  C,,  together  with  their  high  percentage  of 
nitrogen,  harmonises  with  this  view.     On  the  other  hand,  it  suggests 
itself  as  possible  that  although  they  are  derivatives  of  indoxyl,  these 
compounds  need  not  necessarily  be  produced  during  the  manufacture, 
and  may  be  formed  from  some  substance  other  than  indican  present  in 
the  plant.     That   on  boiling   the    leaf   extract    with    dilute    acid    a 
somewhat  similar  brown  product  is  formetl,  tends  at  first  Bight  to  con 
firm  this  view,  but  the  question  had  then  to  be  answei-ed  as  to  wlmi 
becomes  of  the  indoxyl  during  this'operation,  for  little  or  no  indigotin, 
owing   to   the   absence   of   oxidising   agents,  is  or  can  be   produced. 
Schunck  and  Roemer  {loc.  cit.),  who  studied  this  reaction  with  indican 
in  the  cold,  as  previously  stated,  obtained  an  amorphous  condensation 
product  from  this  substance,  though  it  is  to  be  noted  that  some  doubt 
now  exists  as  to  the  purity  of  their  compound  in  view  of  the  isolntii-n 
of  crystalline  indican  by  Hoogewerff  and  ter  Meulen  {Proe.  K.  Akad. 
Welensch.  Amsterdam,  1900,  2,  520).    That  indoxyl,  however,  does  con- 
dense in  this  manner  seems  certain,  for  Hazewinkel  (Proc.  K.  Ahul. 
]Vetensch.  Amsterdam,  1900,  2,  152)  states  that  when  indoxyl  is  boiltd 
with  acid  it  changes  into  a  red  substance  and  emits  a  pungent  odour. 
Kawson,  again  {Report  on  the  Cidtivation  and  Manufacture  of  Jiuliyo, 
Mozufferpore,   1904,    p.    86),  says  :    "The  blower  ....  by   quickly 
getting  rid  of  CO.^  gas  ....  prevents  decomposition  of  a  portion  of 
the  colouring  matter  into  worthless  brown  substances,  which  takes  plae 
to  a  greater  extent  under  other  conditions."     We  have  also  noted  that 
aqueous  extracts  of  indigo  leaf,  on  long  standing,  gradually  exhibit  a 
decrease  in  the  quantity  of  indigotin  produced  by  analysis,  and  th' 
appears  to  be  due  to  a  secondary  condens  ition  of  the  character  under 
discussion.    Beyerinck  (Proc.  Pot/.  Acad.  Scien.  Amsterdam,  1899,  120), 
in  a  paper  "on  the  formation  of  indigo  from   woad  {Isatis  tinctoria), 
finds,  that  the  action  of  excess  of  air  on  a  dying  woad  leaf  causes  a  lo- 
of  indoxyl  with  formation  of  unknown  colourless  and  brown  substance 
Again,  he  states  that  '*  strong  acids,  just  as  alkalis,  though  in  a  far 
less  degree,  favour  the  formation  of  indigo  from  indoxyl,  but  then  part 
of  this  substance  constantly  changes  into  a  brownish-black  matter." 
Finally,  "  during  the  slow  dying  of  the  leaves  of  Indigo/era  plants  in 
COj  containing  air,  a  small  quantity  of  a  brown  pigment  is  formed," 
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and  " .  .  .  .  many  other  indigo  plants  give  in  place  of  indigo  a  black 
or  a  brown  pigment." 

As  regards  the  yield  of  indigo  from  the  plant,  Bergtheil  {loc.  cit.) 
considers  that  at  least  87  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  yield  of  indigotin 
is  accounted  for  in  the  manufacturing  operation,  including  5  per  cent, 
remaining  in  the  leaves  after  the  steeping  process,  and  10  to  20  per 
cent,  which  is  lost  in  the  decantation  of  the  supernatant  liquid,  or 
"  seet"  water.  On  the  other  hand,  a  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to 
the  actual  amount  of  indigotin  which  any  given  sample  of  the  plant  is 
capable  of  yielding.  Very  recently  Rawson's  ingenious  persulphate 
process  (loc.  cit.)  for  the  determination  of  indigotin  from  the  leaf  has 
been  modified  by  Bergtheil  (/.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1906,  25,  735),  and  in- 
dependently by  Orchardson,  Wood,  and  Bloxam  {ihid.,  1907,  26,  4),  witli 
the  result  that  higher  values  are  now  given  by  it.  The  latter  three 
authors,  however,  employing  the  isatin  process  suggested  to  them  by 
Prof.  Beyerinck  of  Delft,  by  which  means  the  indoxyl  is  estimated  as 
indirubin,  have  obtained  considerably  enhanced  figures  over  those  given 
by  the  persulphate  method,  and  these  results,  though  given  with  some 
reserve,  are  exceedingly  suggestive.  In  any  case  some  loss  remains  to 
be  accounted  for,  and  this,  we  suggest,  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
formation  of  indigo-brown. 

The  final  answer  to  this  and  other  questions  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  natural  indigo  can  only  be  given  with  certainty  by 
a  study  of  the  pure  glucoside  indican,  and  this  we  hope  shortly  to  be  in 
a  position  to  communicate  to  the  Society.  The  isolation  of  this 
substance  from  the  leaf  in  the  crystalline  condition  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  matter,  and  at  best  a  long  and  tedious  process,  and  Hoogewerff 
and  ter  Meuleu  {loc.  cit.),  its  discoverers,  obtained  but  5  grams  from 
17  kilos,  of  the  raw  material.  Though  we  have  been  successful 
in  preparing  the  pure  compound  from  the  leaves  of  Indigo/era  arrecta, 
ihe  yield  was  al.-o  poor,  and  we  are  at  present  studying  a  method  which 
we  believe  will  result  in  the  production  of  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
this  exceedingly  i-are  compound. 

Our  t'lanks  are  due  to  Messrs.  I.  Q.  Orchardson  and  S.  It.  Wood, 
whp  very  kindly  undertook  the  preparation  of  the  crude  indigobiown 
for  this  investigation. 

CLOTHWOUKKKh'    UEHK.VIK'II    liAUOllAroKV, 
TlIK    UHIVEIIHITV,    LkKUH. 
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XXXI. — The  Alkylation  of  ([-Fruvlose. 

By  Thomas  Purdie,  F.R.S.,  and  David  McLaren  Paul,  B.Sc., 
Carnegie  Scliolar. 

Previous  communications  from  this  laboratory  (Trans.,  1903,  83, 
1021  and  subsequent  papers)  have  shown  that  the  hydroxyl  ^'roups  of 
methylaldosides  can  be  completely  methylated  by  methyl  iodide  and 
dry  silver  oxide,  and  that  the  methylated  aldosidea  so  obtained  yield 
on  hydrolysis  methyl  ethers  of  the  respective  aldoses.  The  latter 
compounds  can  be  reconverted  into  methylated  aldosides  by  condensa- 
tion with  methyl  alcohol  containing  hydrogen  chloride,  or  by  the 
silver  oxide  method  of  alkylation  ;  in  general  a  mixture  of  stereoiso- 
meric  aldosides  is  thus  produced,  the  former  process  giving  the 
a-aldoside,  the  latter  the  yS  isomeride  in  larger  proportion.  The  object 
of  the  present  research  was  to  ascertain  if  ketoses  behave  similarly  to 
aldoses  in  the  above  series  of  reactions.  The  methylfructoside 
required  for  our  experiments  was  prepared  from  pure  </-fructose  by 
Fischer's  method  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  1160).  Fischer  himself  failed  to 
obtain  the  substance  in  the  crystalline  state,  and  our  eflForts  towartb 
this  end  were  also  unsuccessful.  We  therefore  used,  as  starting 
material,  the  syrup  left  after  removal  of  hydrogen  chloride  and 
evaporation  of  the  methyl  alcohol.  This  crude  material  is  doubtless,  in 
the  main,  a  mixture  of  a-  and  yS-methylfructosides,  although  so  far  no 
evidence  has  been  adduced  with  respect  to  the  existence  of  st^reoiso- 
meric  alkylketosides.  As  appears  in  the  sequel,  it  probably  contains 
also  an  isomeric,  less  Isevorotatory,  or  possibly  dextrorotatory  hexo- 
side  and,  according  to  Fischer,  a  considerable  proportion  of  unaltered 
fructose. 

We  find  that  the  alkylation  of  this  syrupy  mixture  by  means  of 
methyl  iodide  and  silver  oxide,  and  the  hydrolysis  of  the  resulting 
mixture  of  tetramethyl  methylketosides,  proceed,  in  general,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  previous  similar  experiments  with  aldosides. 
Greater  difficulty  was,  however,  experienced  in  isolating  the  products, 
and  the  rotatory  powers  observed  in  different  preparations  varied  con- 
siderably. We  attribute  these  anomalies  to  the  mixed  nature  of  the 
initial  fructoside  material,  and  to  the  greater  susceptibility  of  ketoses 
and  their  derivatives  to  oxidation  and  other  chemical  change.s.  By- 
products are  thus  introduced  which  fractional  distillation  fails  to 
remove  completely. 

The  tetramethyl  methylfructoside  obtained  by  alkylation  of  methyl- 
fructoside, and  the  product  of  its  hydrolysis,  tetramethyl  fructose, 
proved  to  be  uncrystallisable  .*,yrups,  which  could,  however,  be  distilled 
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without  decomposition,  and  were  thus  isolated.  The  syrupy  tetra- 
methyl  fructose  was  reconverted  into  tetramethyl  methylfructoside  by 
the  silver  oxide  process;  tlie  liquid  fructoside  so  obtained  gave  on 
hydrolysis  again  a  syrupy  tetramethyl  fructose,  from  which,  however, 
the  pure  methylated  sugar  eventually  separated  in  well-formed  crystals. 
This  in  turn  was  converted  into  the  fructoside  by  Fischer's  method 
and  also  by  the  silver  oxide  process.  Both  products  being  uncrys- 
tallisable  liquids,  the  a-  and  )8-forms  could  not  be  separated,  but,  on 
the  evidence  of  its  lower  Itevorotation,  the  fructoside  from  the  latter 
process  contained  the  /8-form  in  greater  proportion.  Crystalline  tetra- 
methyl fructose  was  recovered  from  both  products  on  hydrplysis. 

Methylfructoside. 

This  compound  and  the  parent  hexose  should,  presumably,  exist  in 
two  stereoisomeric  forms  corresponding  to  the  a-  and  /3-alkylaldosides 
and  aldoses.  In  order  to  detect  the  production  of  the  two  methyl- 
fructosides  during  the  condensation  of  fructose  with  methyl  alcohol, 
this  process,  and  the  subsequent  hydrolysis  of  the  fructoside,  were 
followed  by  polarimetric  observations.  Ordinary  fructose  shows  in 
aqueous  solutions  a  downward  mutarotation  in  the  Isevo  sense 
[ajo-  104°  — y  -  92°.  Assuming  on  the  analogy  of  glucose  that  the 
stable  crystallised  sugar  is  the  a-form  ([a],,  -  104°),  the  specitic  rota- 
tion of  the  /S-frnctose  should  be  numerically  less  than  -  92°,  and  the 
a-  and  ;8-fructosides  respectively  more  and  less  hcvorotatory  than  the 
corresponding  forms  of  tlie  sugar.  ^-Methylfructoside,  like  the 
yS-alkylaldosides,  should  be  more  rapidly  liydrolysed  than  its  a-isomeride, 
and  presumably,  therefore,  more  rapidly  formed.  Applying  these 
considerations  to  the  preparation  of  methylfructoside  by  Fischer's 
method,  the  course  of  the  reaction  should  be  marked  by  first  a  decrease 
and  then  an  increase  of  kcvorotation  ;  on  hydrolysing  the  product,  the 
reverse  optical  changes,  namely,  an  increase  and  then  a  diminution  of 
Itevorotation,  should  be  observed. 

A  solution  of  20  grams  of  fructose  in  188  c.c.  of  methyl  alcohol 
containing  0*5  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  chloride  was  prepared  according 
to  Fischer's  directions  and  kept  at  the  ordinary  temperature;  polari- 
metric observations  in  a  2  dcm.  tube  were  taken,  at  first  every  few 
minutes,  and  afterwards  at  longer  intervals.  As  the  solution 
gradually  bc(;iiinft  ycdlow  in  <;oI()ur,  incandcscont  gas  light  was  iised 
throughout,  A  very  rapid  fall  of  rotation  set  in  immediately  on  the 
solution  beii)g  nia<lo  up,  which  became  gradually  slower  until  a 
ininirnutii  was  reached.  ThiH  diniinution  of  hcvorotation  was  followed 
by  a  much  slower  increaso,  until  the  rotation  became  almost  constant 
at  approximately  its  original  value.     On  now  heating  the  .solution  at 
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35°,  a  second  less  extensive  and  very  slow  diminution  of  Isevorotation 
occurred.     The  following  observations  may  be  recorded  in  illustration  : 


Condensation. 
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The  extensive  diminution  and  subsequent  increase  of  l»vorotation 
during  the  condensation  at  the  ordinary  temperature  accord  with  the 

Curve  showiiuj  optical  changes  duriivj  conic iisat ion  o/frn^Joie  icith  methyl  alcohol. 


-10^- 


Time  in  hours. 


conclusions  indicated  above.     The  smaller  final  decrease  of  rotation  at 
higher  temperature  may   be   attributable  to  the  condensing  effect  of 
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hydrogen  chloride  on  unaltered  fructose,  or,  as  suggested  by  later 
observations,  to  the  partial  conversion  of  the  fructoside  into  a  less 
Isevorotatory  isomeric  hexoside.  The  first  observation  recorded  (A  on 
the  curve),  a- 11*92°  gives  [a]Auer-56°,  which  approximates  to  the 
specific  rotation  found  for  a  solution  of  similar  strength  in  pure  methyl 
alcohol  [ajo"  -  57"6°.  The  minimum  rotation,  (B)  -  0'99°,  indicates  that 
^-methylfructoside  is  feebly  laevorotatory,  or  possibly  dextrorotatory. 
The  subsequent  maximum  rotation,  (C)- 12*29°,  probably  marks  an 
equilibrium  between  the  two  fructosides. 

To  observe  the  changes  of  rotation  occurring  during  hydrolysis,  the 
methylfriictoside  was  procured  in  the  syrupy  state,  as  Fischer  describes 
{loc.  cit.)  and  dried  in  an  exhausted  desiccator.  The  specific  rotation 
of  the  syrup  in  methyl  alcohol  (c  =  6'466)  was  [aJAuer  -  36*6°  a  value 
approximating  to  that  calculated  from  the  final  observation  quoted 

Curve  shoxoing  reverse  optical  changes  during  hydrolysis  of  mdhylfructosidc. 
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above,  namely,  -35*2°  (a -8*08°,  c  =  11*465,  calculated  as  methyl- 
fructoside). 

The  specific  rotation  of  the  syrup  in  water  (c- 12*867)  was 
[ajAiier  ~  34*3°.  This  solution,  after  being  diluted  with  an  equal  volume 
of  water  containing  4  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  chloride,  was  left  to 
hydrolyseat  the  ordinary  temperature  and  finally  heated  at  35°.  Some 
of  the  observations  made  are  recorded  above. 

In  qualitative  correspondence  with  the  three  changes  of  rotation 
occurring  during  the  formation  of  the  fructofide  mixture,  three 
opj)OHitely  directed  changes  of  rotation  occur  during  its  hydrolysis. 
TIiIh  iH  seen  by  comparison  of  the  two  curves  which  represent  the 
opti(ral  changes  occurring  during  the  formation  and  liydrolysis  respec- 
tively of  the  methylfructosido  mixture.  The  observations,  therefore, 
furnJHh  evidence  in  support  of  the  view  that  tlio  mixture  contains  the 
two  mothylfructosidcH  and  a  third  hydrolysal)lo  product.  The  possi- 
bility of  the  pru.Honco  of  an  acutal  is,  however,  not  excluded. 
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Methylaiion  of  Methyl/ructoside. 

This  process  was  carried  out  preci8ely  as  described  iu  previous 
papers  on  the  alkylatiou  of  aldosides.  The  proportion  of  the  alkylating 
agents  used  and  the  method  of  isolating  the  product  were  ahio  the  same 
(Trans.,  1904,  85,  1074).  The  action  proceeded  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  oxidation  did  not  appear  to  occur  to  any  considerable  extent.  The 
yield  of  methylated  product  obtained  on  didtillation  was,  however,  less 
than  in  the  case  of  the  aldosides,  amounting  to  only  about  a  third  of 
the  weight  of  fructose  originally  taken.  Thus,  in  one  preparation,  the 
methylfructosidp  from  60  grams  of  fructose  gave  on  alkylation  only 
19  grams  of  crude  distillate  boiling  at  130—150^  under  16—18  mm. 
pressure  ;  the  remainder  of  the  material  could  not  be  distilled  without 
decomposition.  This  residue  did  not  consist  of  incompletely  alkylated 
fructoside,  as,  although  readily  soluble  in  methyl  iodide,  further  treat- 
ment with  the  alkylating  agents  failed  to  render  it  capable  of  being 
distilled.  The  crude  distillate  referred  to  reduced  Fehling's  solution 
slightly,  and  had  a  distinctly  acid  reaction.  To  remove  the  acid  im- 
purity the  substance  was  dissolved  in  ether  and  treated  with  barium 
carbonate.  After  drying  the  filtered  solution  with  anhydrous  sodium 
sulphate,  removing  the  ether,  and  rei>eatedly  distilling  the  residue,  a 
neutnil  syrup,  without  action  on  Fehling's  solution,  was  obtained. 
Two  separate  preparations  boiling  at  132—136^  under  10  mm.  and 
140 — 146°  under  17  mm.  pressure  respectively  gave  on  analysis  : 

I.  C  =  52-86j  H  =  8-91;  0Me-6M. 

II.  C  =  52-84;  H  =  8-77;  OMe  =  59-7. 

C^H70(0Me).  requires  0  =  5280 ;  H  =  880  ;  OMe  =  620  per  cent. 

The  substance  has,  therefore,  the  composition  of  a  tetramethyl 
methylfructoside. 

It  was  found  that  much  fi-actiouation  could  be  avoided  and  a  much 
better  yield  obtained  by  the  following  distinct  method  of  preparation. 
The  crude  product  of  the  methylation  of  methylfructoside,  without  being 
previously  distilled,  was  directly  hydrolysed  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  as  described  later  ;  the  methylateil  reducing  sugar  so  obtained  was 
then  remethylated  by  the  silver  oxide  process,  and  the  resulting  liquid 
finally  distilled.  By  this  proceduie,  starting  with  70  grams  of  fructose, 
39  grams  of  distillate  were  collected  (b.  p.  136 — 146),  of  which  24 
grams  boiled  at  139— 14 1°  under  12  mm.  pressure.  The  substance  had 
no  action  on  Fehling's  solution,  and  its  am^.lysis  gave  figures  similar 
to  those  ah'eady  quoted. 

III.  C  =  52-65;  H  =  8-70;  OMe  =  61-3. 

The  molecular  weight  in  benzene  solution  by  the  cryoscopic  method 
was  found  to  be  230,  the  calculated  number  being  250. 

VOL.  XCI.  X 
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r  The  specific  rotations  in  ethyl  alcohol  of  the  three  specimens  of  the 
methylated  fructoside,  analyses  of  which  are  recorded  above,  were 
[a  ]i,"  1-15-6°;  II- 18-8'';  ^-19-8°.  These  figures,  in  view  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  preparation  and  the  different  methods  employed,  are  fairly 
concordant,  but  the  examination  of  a  fourth  specimen  from  a  larger  pre- 
paration carried  out  in  the  same  manner  as  I  and  II  showed  that  the 
substance  was  in  fact  not  homogeneous  in  respect  of  rotatory  power. 
Three  fractions  were  collected  on  distillation  boiling  at  132°,  132 — 140°, 
and  140 — 150°  under  16 — 18  mm. ;  the  specific  rotations  of  these 
determined  as  above  were  respectively  -1-1'2°,  —14°,  and  —  43'2°.  The 
three  fractions  reacted  slightly  acid,  but  they  reduced  Fehling's  solu- 
tion only  to  a  very  slight  extent  even  on  boiling,  and  the  figures 
obtained  on  analysis  of  each  fraction  approximated  to  those  already 
quoted.  The  variation  in  rotatory  power,  which  is  too  great  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  traces  of  impurity  indicated  by  the  analyses,  is 
discussed  in  the  sequel. 

Hydrolysis  of  I'etramethyl  Methylfructoside. 

This  process  was  carried  out  by  heating  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  the 
fructoside  in  5  per  cent,  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  at  100°  for  about 
half  an  hour.  The  product  was  isolated  as  in  previous  cases  {loc.  cit.) 
and  distilled.  The  substance  thus  obtained  was  a  colourless  neutral 
syrup  which  reduced  warm  Fehling's  solution  vigorously.  After* 
repeated  distillation  a  fraction  boiling  at  142 — 146°  under  14  mm. 
pressure  gave  on  analysis  : 

C  =  50-60;  H  =  8-3G;  OMe  =  50-3. 
C„H80,(OMe)4  requires  C  =  50-88  ;  H  =  8-56  ;  OMe  =  52-5  per  cent. 

The  Hubstance  has  therefore  the  composition  of  tetramethyl 
fructose. 

The  rotatory  power  observed  in  a  2-dcm.  tube  was  as  follows  : 
In  water  (c  =  5-1405),  [a]i?  -18-1°-- >  -20-9°. 
In  ethyl  alcohol  (c  =  5-1005),  [ajf,"  -  13-9°  — >  20-2° 

The  mutarotation  indicated  above  was  accelerated  in  the  case  of  the 
alcohol  solution  by  adding  a  trace  of  alcoholic  ammonia,  and  the 
permancut  stage  was  reached  only  after  three  and  a  half  days.  In 
aqueous  solution  the  rotation  became  permanent  in  three  hours,  and 
remained  so  on  adding  a  trace  of  ammonia.  The  alcoholic  solution  was 
made  up  immediately  after  the  substance  was  distilled ;  the  aqueous 
solution  later ;  hence  probably  the  diflerenco  in  the  range  of  the  muta- 
rotation in  the  two  cases.  Tho  permanent  specifie  rotations  observed 
on  two  other  preparations  in  alcoholic  solution  were  -  21*7°  (c  =  4*47), 
and  -26"  (c«-6-28),  tlio  initial  rotation  in  tho  latter  case  being  -18°. 
It  will  be  Huen  thiit  tiiu  iiiuLiiioLuLion  observed  ia  in  the  opposite  sense 
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to  that  exhibited  by  the  parent  sugar.     This  apparent  anomaly  is 
explained  later. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  shown  in  previous  papers  that  the  mixture 
of  stereoisomeric  alkylated  aldosides,  prepared  from  alkylated  aldoses 
by  the  silver  oxide  process,  contains  the  more  readily  hydrolysable 
/3-isomeride  in  such  large  proportion  that  its  presence  can  be  detected 
by  a  diminution  and  subsequent  increase  of  rotatory  power  during 
hydrolysis.  This  method  of  ascertaining  the  presence  of  two  isomeric 
ketosides  was  accordingly  applied  to  specimens  of  tetramethyl  methyl* 
fructoside  prepared  by  the  two  distinct  processes  already  described. 

A  45  per  cent,  solution,  in  5  per  cent,  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid,  of 
the  substance  obtained  by  the  direct  methylation  of  methylfructoside, 
was  heated  at  100°,  and  polarimetric  observations  were  taken  every 
ten  minutes  in  a  2-dcm.  tube,  using  a  Welsbach  light.  The  initial 
specific  rotation,  [a]^,,^  -  32-7°,  diminished  until  after  forty  minutes  it 
had  attained  the  constant  value,  -  21-2°,  or  -  22  5°  calculating  on  the 
assumption  that  the  methylated  fructoside  was  entirely  hydrolysed  to 
tetramethyl  fructose.  This  value  agrees  approximately  with  the  values 
given  above  for  the  isolated  product.  The  decrease  of  rotation  was 
uniform,  showing  no  such  fluctuations  as  were  recorded  in  hydrolysing 
the  methylfructoside  from  which  the  substance  was  prepared. 

A  similar  experiment  was  made  with  the  tetramethyl  methylfructoside 
obtained  from  tetramethyl  fructose  by  the  silver  oxide  process.  The 
observations  were  made  on  a  solution  of  the  fructoside  (c  =  5-332)  in 
2  5  per  cent,  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  which  was  heated  in  a  thermostat 
at  50°.  The  initial  specific  rotation,  [aj^^,,  -382°,  diminished  until 
after  four  hours  it  had  attained  nearly  the  same  constant  value  as 
before,  -  23*2°,  or,  calculated  for  tetramethyl  fructose,  -  24  5°.  The 
observations,  therefore,  furnish  no  evidence  of  the  presence  in  either 
specimen  of  isomeric  fructosides  which  differ  widely  in  rotatory  jwwer 
and  rate  of  hydrolysis. 

CrystcUline  Telrametiiyl  Fructose. 

A  specimen  of  the  distilled  syrupy  tetramethyl  fructose  described  in 
the  last  section  eventually  showed  signs  of  crystallisation.  The  avail- 
able material,  17  grams  in  all,  was  accordingly  nucleated  and  left  to 
crystallise.  By  draining  the  resulting  semi-solid  mass  on  a  porous 
plate  and  reerystallising  repeatedly  from  light  petroleum,  4  grams  of 
pure  substance  were  obtained  in  square  plates,  which  melted  sharply 
at  98—99°.     Analysis  gave  : 

C  =  50-46;  H  =  8-72;  OMe  =  52-44. 
CgHg02(0Me)^  requires  0  =  5088  ;  H  =  8-56  ;  OMe  =  52  54  per  cent. 

The  molecular  weight  found  in  aqueous  solution  by  the  cryoscopic 

X   2 
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method  was  218,  the  calculated  number  for  tetramethyl  fructose  being 
236.  The  compound  was  therefore  identical  in  composition  and 
molecular  weight  with  the  syrup  from  which  it  was  obtained.  It  was 
very  soluble  in  water  and  all  organic  solvents,  except  light  petroleum, 
in  which  it  dissolved  sparingly.  It  acted  vigorously  on  slightly 
warmed  Fehling's  solution.  Being  readily  recovered  in  the  crystalline 
state  from  its  solutions,  the  material  at  our  disposal,  although  small, 
suflaced  for  the  observations  recoi-ded  below. 

From  the  analogy  of  tetramethyl  glucose  (Trans.,  1904,  85,  1052) 
crystallisation  from  light  petroleum  should  give  the  stable  tetramethyl 
a- fructose,  showing  in  solution,  like  crystallised  fructose,  a  downward 
mutarotation.  On  heating  this  for  some  time  above  its  melting  point 
and  rapidly  cooling,  the  sugar  should  then  contain  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  unstable  jS-iorm,  which  should  be  detected,  if  present 
in  sufficient  quantity,  by  mutarotation  in  the  opposite  sense.  The 
observations  tabulated  below  confii-m  these  conclusions. 

To  obtain  a  solution  in  which  the  /3-form  should  be  in  excess  of  the 
proportion  contained  in  the  equilibrium  mixture,  the  sugar,  imme- 
diately before  making  up  the  solution,  was  heated  for  two  hours  at 
115 — 120°,  and  then  solidified  by  cooling.  The  mutarotation  was 
observed  in  approximately  5  per  cent,  solutions,  a  2-dcm.  tube  being 
used. 

After  recrystallisation  After  heating  for 

from  light  petroleum.         two  hours  at  115—120°. 

_[«];••  [<• 

Solvent. 

Kthyl  alcohol   

Methyl  alcohol 

Water    


Initial. 

-94-2° 

99-0 

124-7 

Final. 
-86-7° 
95-6 
121-3 

initial. 
-70-9° 

112-4 

Final. 
-87-0' 

121-0 

The  oppositely  directed  mutarotations,  it  will  be  seen,  reach  approxi- 
mately the  same  final  values  in  similar  solutions.  The  mutarotation 
in  water  was  much  more  rapid  than  in  the  other  solvents.  The  two 
upward  changes  of  rotation  in  water  and  ethyl  alcohol  required  two 
hours  and  seventy-nine  hours  respectively  for  completion.  The 
rotatory  power,  as  in  the  case  of  fructose,  is  higher  in  water  than  in 
the  alcoiiolic  solvents.  In  view  of  the  ob.sorvations  hero  recorded,  the 
apparently  anomalous  mutarotation  of  the  syrupy  tetramethyl  fructose 
previously  referred  to  finds  ready  oxplajiation.  The  liquid  having 
been  recently  distilled,  it  contained  a  larger  proportion  of  the  /3  form 
than  is  present  when  uijuilibrium  is  reached  in  solution. 

With  the  view  of  obtaining  evidence  of  the  production  of  a-  and 
/i  fru<-t<>»idoH  wlion  the  crystalline  hoxoso  is  methylated,  the  compound 
was  reconverted  into  tctniinethyl  ujethylfructosido  by  the  silver  oxide 
procoHH  and  also  l>y  i^'ischer's  method.  The  two  products  were  then 
supuratoly  hydrolysod  and  the  course  of  the  action  followed  by  means 
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of  the  polarimeter,  as  in  similar  experiments  described  in  the  last 
section. 

Two  grams  of  the  ketose  were  used  for  methylatiou  by  the  silver 
oxide  process.  The  distilled  liquid  product,  weighing  1  '3  gram,  was 
too  small  in  quantity  to  bo  purified.  Its  fructoside  nature  was,  liow- 
ever,  evinced  by  the  absence  of  action  on  Fehling's  solution,  and  its 
composition  approximated  to  that  of  tetramethyl  methylfructoside. 
Analysis  gave : 

C  =  5215;  H  =  8-92. 

CyH70(OMe)5  requires  0  =  5280  ;  H-BSO  per  cent. 

Its  spet'itic  rotation  in  ethyl  alcoholic  solution  (c  =  5'03)  was 
[a]r)'  -  103*2°.  The  substance  was  hydrolysed  by  heating  a  solution 
of  it  (c  =  2-88)  in  25  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  at  50'^.  The  specific 
rotation,  however,  contrary  to  ex[)ectation,  did  not  increase  and  then 
decrease  to  approximately  the  value  for  tetramethyl  fructose,  but 
diminished    uniformly    during    the   proce.*s  from  [a]^u„,   -114*7^  to 

-  100'2°,  or,  calculating  the  concentration  for  the  theoretical  yield 
of  tetramethyl  fructose,  to  -  106'1°.  That  the  ketose  had  been  pro- 
diieed  by  the  hydrolysis  was  proved,  however,  by  its  recovery  in  the 
crybtalline  state  from  the  product. 

For  methylation  by  Fischer's  process,  1  gram  of  the  crystalline 
keto.^e  was  used.  The  condensation  proceeded  rapidly  at  50°,  the 
specific  rotation  of  the  solution  increasing  uniformly  during  the 
process  from  -  Q"^''  to  the  constant  value,  -135  6°.  The  isolated 
syrupy  product  had  no  action  on  Fehling's  solution.  On  hydrolysis, 
under  the  conditions  indicated  above,  the  specific  rotation  decreased 
uniformly  to  the  value  recorded  in  the  parallel  experiment,  namely, 
to  -  106 '2°.  In  this  case  also  the  product  of  the  hydrolysis  yielded 
the  crystalline  ketose.  The  final  rotations  reached  on  completion  of 
the  hydrolyses  were  less   than   the   value  for  tetramethyl   fructose, 

-  12 1*3°,  but  this  is  probably  attributable  to  a  secondary  action  of  the 
hydrogen  chloride  on  the  sugar. 

On  adding  a  solution  of  phenylhydrazine  acetate  to  tetramethyl 
fructose  an  oil  is  quickly  deposited.  This  oil,  after  being  washed  with 
water,  has  no  action  on  Fehling's  solution  even  on  boiling,  but  on 
treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  subsequent  neutralisation  the 
product  shows  distinct  reducing  action.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
oil  is  dextrorotatory  ;  on  adding  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  the  solu- 
tion gradually  becomes  hevorotatory,  and  simultaneously  acquires 
reducing  power.  The  oil  could  not  be  crystallised,  but  from  these 
observations  it  is  doubtless  a  hydrazone. 
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Discussion  of  Results. 

The  results  of  previous  researches  show  that  the  alkylation  of  the 
alcoholic  hydroxy  1  groups  of  aldoses  does  not  produce  any  striking 
change  in  their  rotatory  powers.  .Thus,  for  example,  the  specific 
rotation  of  a-glucose  is  +  106°,  that  of  tetramethyl  a-glucose  +101°. 
This  statement  also  holds  true  in  the  case  of  fructose.  The  initial 
speciBc  rotation  of  crystalline  tetramethyl  fructose  in  water  is  about 
-  124°,  that  of  the  parent  ketose  about  -  104°.  Fructose,  like  other 
reducing  sugars,  is,  no  doubt,  capable  of  assuming  two  stereoisoraeric 
forms  of  the  y-oxidic  type,  and,  according  to  the  now  generally  accepted 
view,  the  downward  mutarotation  of  ordinary  a-fructose  implies  a 
partial  transformation  into  the  less  leevorotatory  yS-form.  This  form 
has,  however,  not  been  isolated,  nor  has  a  solid  mixture  of  the  two 
forms  been  obtained  which  in  solution  shows  the  oppositely  directed 
mutarotation  due  to  the  change  ^  — >-  a.  In  the  case  of  tetramethyl 
fructose,  on  the  other  hand,  a  solid  mixture  of  this  kind  is  readily 
obtained  from  the  a-form  by  fusion  as  already  described.  Evidence  is 
thus  furnished  of  the  existence  of  both  forms  of  this  sugar  in  the  solid 
state. 

With  respect  to  alkylfructosides,  neither  the  a-  nor  the  jB-iorm  of 
methylfructoside  has  as  yet  been  isolated,  but  the  changes  of  rotatory 
power  which  we  observed  during  the  production  and  hydrolysis  of 
Fischer's  substance  are  probably  attributable  to  its  being  a  mixture  of 
the  two  stereoisomerides.  In  the  case  of  tetramethyl  methylfructoside 
no  similar  fluctuation  of  rotatory  power  was  observed  during  its  pro- 
duction from  the  syrupy  or  from  the  crystalline  tetrametliyl  fructose 
by  condensation  with  methyl  alcohol.  Observations  on  the  change  of 
rotatory  power  occurring  during  hydrolysis  also  failed  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  stereoisoraeric  forms  which  hydrolyse  at  different  rates.  In 
every  case,  whether  the  compound  was  prepared  from  methylfructoside 
by  direct  alkylation,  or  from  the  syrupy  or  crystalline  tetramethyl 
fructoBe  by  Fischer's  process,  or  by  the  silver  oxide  process,  its 
hydrolysis  was  accompanied  by  a  uniform  diminution  of  rotatory 
power.  The  failure  to  detect  the  more  easily  hydrolysablo  ^-form  by 
an  initial  rise  of  rotation  during  the  reaction  may  be  accounted  for 
cither  by  its  not  being  present  in  suillcient  quantity  or,  more  probably, 
by  the  rotatory  powers  of  the  two  isomorides  not  being  sulliciontly  wide 
apart. 

The  relative  rotatory  powers  of  the  fructosides  obtained  from  crystal- 
line tetramethyl  fructose  by  the  two  methods  ([a]!?  -  135  6°  and  -  103'2° 
in  alcoholic  solution)  are,  however,  in  accord  with  previous  experience 
of  Himiliirly  prepared  aldosidos.    The  product  of  the  silver  oxide  process 
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is  the  less  laevorotatory,  and  contains  therefore  the  /S-isomeride  in  larger 
proportion. 

The  rotatory  powers  of  the  teti-amethyl  methylfructoside  mixtures, 
which  were  obtained  by  direct  methylation  of  methylfructoside,  varied 
considerably,  but  were  in  every  case  much  lower  than  the  values 
just  quoted  for  the  fructosides  prepared  froai  crystalline  tetramethyl 
fructose.  This  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  former  containing  the 
/5-form  in  larger  proportion,  as  the  syrupy  ketose  obtained  from  them 
and  the  ketoside  mixtures  prepared  in  turn  from  this  ketose  also 
showed  correspondingly  low  laevorotations.  We  attribute  the  anomaly 
to  the  presence  of  dextrorotatory  hexosides  in  the  mixtures  in  (juestion, 
which  owed  their  origin  to  the  occurrence  of  isoneric  changd  during 
the  preparation  of  the  original  methylfructoside.  Irvine  and  Cameron 
(Trans.,  1905,  87,  907)  encountered  a  similar  anomaly  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  tetramethyl  methylgalactoside  and  tetramethyl  galactose  from 
a  syrupy  mixture  of  methylgalactosides.  Our  supposition  is  borne  out 
by  the  following  observations.  The  original  methylfructoside  syrup 
showe<l  an  abnormally  low  rotatory  power,  [a].4u„  -  34-3^,  in  aqueous 
solution,  and  the  lievorotation  of  the  product  of  its  hydrolysis  was 
much  less  than  that  of  fructose.  It  was  also  previously  mentioned 
that,  on  distilling  one  of  the  preparations  of  tetramethyl  methyl- 
fructoside, a  small  slightly  lower  boiling  fraction  was  collected  which 
possessed  a  feeble  dextrorotation.  Further,  a  dextrorotatory  compound, 
probably  a  tetramethyl  hexose,  was  found  to  be  present  in  the  syrupy 
mother  liquor  of  the  crys-talline  tetramethyl  fiuctose.  On  recovering 
this  syrup  from  the  porous  porcelain  in  which  it  was  absorbed  and  dis- 
tilling it,  a  fraction  collected  at  140°  under  16  mm.  pressure  .showed 
the  specific  rotation  +  4°. 

We  propose  making  a  further  study  of  the  composition  of  the 
methylfructoside  mixture  which  results  from  Fischer's  method  of 
condensation. 

Chemical  Research  Labokatokv, 

United  College  of  St.  Salvator  and  St.  Leonard, 

University  of  St.  Andrews. 
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XXXIL  —  Studies  on  Optically  Active  Carhimides. 
Fart  V.  The  Aryl  Esters  and  the  Amides  of 
\-Menthylcarhamic  A cid. 

^y  Robert  Howson  Pickard  and  William  Oswald  Littlebury. 

In  Part  11.  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  94)  it  was  shown  that  Z-menthyl- 
carbimide  reacts  very  readily  with  alcohols,  forming  stable  esters  of 
Z-menthylcarbamic  acid.  The  most  striking  property  of  these  esters  is 
the  regularity  exhibited  by  the  molecular  rotations  in  various  solvents ; 
for  example,  in  chloroform,  the  molecular  rotations  approximate  to 
-  160°  and  in  pyridine  to  -  175°.  It  appeared  desirable  to  investigate 
this  point  further,  and  therefore  we  have  determined  the  rotations  of 
eleven  aryl  esters  and  eighteen  amides  of  /-menthylcarbamic  acid.  The 
results  may  be  summarised  as  follows  :  the  approximately  constant 
molecular  rotation  of  -  160°  given  in  chloroform  solution  by  the  alkyl 
esters  is  also  given  by  the  aryl  esters,  the  amide,  and  also  such  mono- 
substituted  amides  of  Z-menthylcarbamic  acid  as  were  prepared  from 
a  primary  aliphatic  amine,  whilst  the  mono-substituted  amides  con- 
taining an  aromatic  radicle  have  a  higher  rotation. 

Contrasted  with  the  results  obtained  in  chloroform  solution,  the  mole- 
cular rotations  of  these  compounds  in  pyridine  solution  are  peculiar. 
Thus  the  aryl  esters  have  molecular  rotations  approximating  to  -  190°, 
that  is,  higher  than  the  rotations  of  the  alkyl  esters,  which  approximate 
to  -  175°.  This  difference  is  doubtless  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
aromatic  radicles,  which  is  again  observable  in  the  rotations  of  the 
amides ;  for  the  mono-substituted  ^menthylcarbamides  with  aliphatic 
substituents  give  values  for  the  molecular  rotation  in  pyridine  which 
approximate  to  -160°  (the  value  also  given  in  chloroform  solution), 
whilst  those  with  aromatic  substituents  give  much  higher  values.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  the  two  amides  prepared  from  secondary  amines, 
namely,  diethylamine  and  piperidino,  have  comparatively  high  rotations 
in  both  solvents.  The  rotations  of  the  amides  have  also  been  deter- 
mined in  absolute  ethyl  alcohol  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with 
the  rotations  of  the  amides  of  (^butJ'lcarbamic  acid  (Urban,  Arch. 
J'ha7TH.,  1904,  242,  51).  The  effect  of  a  varying  substituent  R 
in  the  amides  of  rf-butylcarbamic  acid,  O^Ho'NH'CO'NHR,  is  very 
much  greater  than  in  the  amides  of  ^-mentliylcarbamic  acid. 

In  view  of  the  similarity  in  the  constitution  of  monthylamine  and 
menthol,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  regularities  in  the  molecular 
rotatioDB  in  chloroform  solution  of  the  compounds  described  below 
and  the  numorous  menthyl  esters  of  aliphatic  and   aromatic  acids 
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described  by  Tschugaeff  (/.  liuss.  Phy$.  Chem.  Soc,  1902,  34,  606). 
These  derivatives  of  the  two  parent  substances  owe  their  optical 
activity  to  the  same  complex,  and  certain  regularities  are  to  be  observed 
in  each  series  of  compounds.  Thus  in  the  homologous  series  of  the 
alkyl  esters  and  amides  of  ^menthylcarbamic  acid  and  in  the 
^-menthyl  esters  of  the  homologous  aliphatic  acids  there  is  an 
approximation  to  a  constant  value  of  the  molecular  rotation.  It  seems 
that  in  the  complex  containing  the  three  asymmetric  carbon  atoms 
of  menthol  and  menthylamine  the  optical  activity  is  not  altered 
merely  by  an  alteration  in  the  mass  of  the  substituent  in  the  hydroxyl 
or  amino-group  respectively,  and  even,  with  aliphatic  bubfetituents,  by 
an  alteration  in  the  character  of  the  substituents.  Thu.«,  for  example, 
«-propyl-,  cetyl-,  and  t»obutyl-/-menthylcarbamates  and  the  sym- 
metrical ethyl-,  allyl-,  and  i«obutyl-/-menthylcarbamides  all  have  alx>u# 
the  same  molecular  rotation  ;  and  again  /-menthyl  propionate,  M-nonate, 
and  t^obutyrate,  for  example,  have  the  same  molecular  rotation  ; 
further,  the  constant  rotation  of  -  160°  given  by  the  carbamates  and 
cavbamides  in  chloroform  solution  closely  approximates  to  the  rotation 
of  -  158*^  given  by  the  ^menthyl  esters  which  werQ  examined  by 
Tschugaeff  (loc.  cit.)  in  the  liquid  state ;  whilst  Wallach  and  Binz 
(Annalen,  1893,  276,  317)  have  shown  that  the  molecular  rotations  in 
chloroform  solution  of  the  ^menthylamides  of  acetic,  propionic,  and 
7i-butyric  acids  all  approximate  to  -  161"^.  The  arrangement  of  the 
atoms  in  the  menthyl  radicle  is  therefore  such  that  the  optical  activity 
to  which  it  gives  rise  is  affected,  not  by  the  mass,  but  only  in  some 
cases  by  the  aromatic  character  of  the  groups  to  which  the  menthyl 
radicle  is  attached. 

Now  the  introduction  of  an  aryl  radicle  in  the  series  of  /-menthyl 
carbamides  has  much  the  same  influence  on  the  rotation  in  chloroform 
solution  that  it  has  on  the  rotations  of  /-menthyl  esters  of  aromatic 
acids  as  compared  with  those  of  the  esters  of  aliphatic  acids.  Aryl 
substituents  in  these  compounds  cause  very  well-marked  and  variable 
alterations  in  the  rotations,  and  therefore  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
ai'yl  esters  of  /-menthylcarbamic  acid,  like  the  alphyl  esters,  such  as 
the  benzyl,  phenylethyl,  cinnamyl,  and  phenylpropyl  esters  (Part  II, 
loc.  ct7.),  all  give  in  chloroform  solution  molecular  rotations  approximat- 
ing to  -160°. 

Among  the  smaller  differences  in  the  molecular  rotations  it  may  be 
noted  (1)  that  among  the  aryl  esters  and  amides  of  /-menthylcarbamic 
acid  the  compounds  containing  the  following  radicles  :  o-tolyl,  phenyl, 
w-tolyl,  ^-tolyl  have  molecular  rotations  increasing  in  the  order  given, 
thus  agreeing  with  the  rule  on  the  influence  of  these  substituents  on 
the  rotation  of  organic  compounds  as  laid  down  by  Frankland  and 
Wharton  (Trans.,  1896,  60,  1320  and  1583)  and  confirmed  by  Guye 
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and  Babel  {Arch.  Scl  Phys.  Nat.,  [iv],  7,  109),  and  (II)  that  among 
the  aryl  esters  the  influence  of  the  radicles  1:2: 5-xylenyl, 
1:2:  4-xylenyl  and  1:3: 4-xylenyl  is  to  increase  slightly  the 
molecular  rotation  in  the  order  given,  which  is  the  same  as  found  by 
Cohen  and  Briggs  (Trans.,  1903,  83,  1214)  in  their  investigation  of 
the  Z-menthyl  esters  of  the  various  dichlorobenzoic  acids. 

Experimental. 
Aryl  Esters  of  \-Menthylcarhamic  Acid. 

Two  methods  have  been  employed  for  the  preparation  of  the  aryl 
esters  of  /-menthylcarbamic  acid.  The  simpler,  but  more  expensive, 
is  to  treat  the  phenols  with  /-menthylcarbimide,  the  alternative 
Thethod  being  to  allow  the  aryl  esters  of  chlorocarbonic  acid  dissolved 
in  light  petroleum  to  react  with  ^menthylamine  in  the  presence  of 
sodium  hydrogen  carbonate.  Both  methods  give  products  of  the  same 
rotation,  thus  affording  additional  evidence  that  no  racemiaation  takes 
place  during  the  preparation  of  the  carbimide  (see  Part  I,  Trans.,  1904, 
86,  688).         • 

Of  the  esters  described  below  the  1:3:  4-xylenyl,  1:2:  5-xylenyl, 
1-naphthyl  and  2-naphthyl  were  prepared  only  by  the  first  method, 
molecular  proportions  of  the  phenol  and  carbimide  being  heated  in  a 
sealed  tube  for  about  thirty  hours  at  100 — 110°  until  the  mixture 
became  quite  solid  when  cold. 

The  aryl  esters  of  chlorocarbonic  acid,  Cl'COgB,  were  prepared  by 
shaking  a  solution  of  carbonyl  chloride  in  toluene  with  a  solution  of 
the  phenol  in  aqueous  caustic  soda  and  were  purified  by  distillation 
under  reduced  pressure,  which  allows  of  an  easy  separation  from  the 
small  quantities  of  the  carbonates  formed  in  the  above  reaction.  They 
were  all  obtained  as  colourless  mobile  liquids,  highly  refractive,  and 
having  penetrating  odours.  Tho  following  table  shows  their  boiling 
points : 

Phenylchlorocarbonate  boils  at 

o-Tolyl 

m-Tolyl  „  ,, 

;;-Tolyl 

1:2:  4.Xylonyl  „ 

Thymyl  „  „ 

Carvacryl  „  „ 

Tho  aryl  esters  of  /-menthylcarbaroic  acid,  C,qH,j,'NH'C0.2U,  are  all 
colourless  compounds  crystallising  readily  from  dilute  alcohol  or  from 
light  petroleum.  Thoy  are  not  volatile  with  steam,  and  ai*e  readily 
loloble  in  chloroform  or  pyridine,  but  sparingly  so  in  benzene. 


97°        under 

25  mm, 

110—120°      „ 

28     „ 

103° 

22    „ 

108° 

30    „ 

126-128"      „ 

25    „ 

129° 

25    „ 

135—137°       „ 

25    „ 
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Aryl  Esters  o/l-Afenthylcarbamic  Acid. 


Empirical     Crystulline 

Ester.                 foriimla.           form.  Solvent.    M.  ji 

Phenyl Ci^UgjO-jN     Prismatic  Dilute       138" 

needles  alcohol 

o-Tolyl CjgHarOaN       Silky  Dilute      148 

needles  alcohol 

m-Tolyl    CisH^OjN       bilky  Light       100 

needles  i)etroleum 

p-Tolyl CigHfflOaN      Needles  light       119 

j)etroleum 

1:3:  4-Xylenyl    C,«Ha,0.,N        Flat  Dilute      104 

neetllt-s  alcohol 

1  :  2 :  4-Xylenyl    C,«H.a,0.iN       Silky  Light       137 

needles  petroleum 

1:2:  5-Xylenyl     C,bH.jj,OjN     Prismatic  Dilute       135 

ne«dlea  alcohol 

Thymyl    C^HjsOgN     Prismatic  Light       129 

needles  jtetroleum 

Carvacryl CgjHjsOjN     Prismatic  Light       149 

needles  |>etroieum 

1-Naphthyl C„H„OjN        Silky  Alcohol      103 

2Naphthyl Cj,H.2,0aN       Small  Dilute       120 

prisms  alcohol 


Analysiii. 


N  found. 

Theory 
per  cent. 

4-9 

61 

5  0 

4  8 

5-2 

4-8 

51 

4-8 

4-6 

4"« 

4  4 

4-6 

4-8 

4-6 

4  5 

4-3 

4  4 

4-3 

43 

4-3 

4-6 

4-3 

notation  of  the  Aryl  X-Menthylcatbamates. 

The  rotatious  recorded  in  this  paper  have  been  determined  in  a 
2-dcm.  tube  at  temperatures  between  18^  and  20*^.  It  was  found  that 
such  small  variations  in  the  temperature  and  a  variation  in  the  con- 
centration between  2  and  5*5  parts  per  100  of  solution  have  no 
appreciable  effect  on  the  rotation. 


Rotations  in  Chloroform. 


Weight 
Ester.  in  grams. 

Phenyl  r0460 

o-Tolyl  0-8128 

wTolyl 0-9433 

jj-Tolyl  0-6840 

1  :3:4-Xylenyl   0-6043 

1  :2  :  4-Xylenyl  0-7162 

1  :2:5-Xyleuyl    0-4350 

Thymyl 10442 

Carvacryl  0-6-295 

1-Xaphthyl  0-9063 

2-Nuphthvl  0-8515 


Volume  of 

solution 

Observed 

in  c.c. 

rotation. 

[«].. 

[M]^ 

20 

-6-04° 

-57-83" 

159  0 

20 

4-45 

51 -71 

158-2 

20 

5-27 

;"  :■  ~  •  ■. 

161-4 

20 

3-85 

;•'■.■_■ -^ 

162-6 

20 

3-23 

53-45 

161-9 

20 

3-68 

51-38 

155-7 

20 

2-22 

51-30 

154-6 

20 

4-75 

45-48 

150-5 

20 

3  23 

46-64 

154-5 

20 

4-67 

51-52 

167-4 

20 

4-10 

48-15 

156-5 
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Rotations  in  Pyridine. 


Weight 

Ester.  in  grams. 

Phenyl  1-0384 

o-Tolyl  0-8343 

9«-Tolyl 1-1392 

^-Tolyl  0-7481 

1  :3  :4-Xy]enyl  0-7885 

1  :2:4-Xylenyl  0-5.')9.5 

1  :2:5-Xylenyl  0-4677 

Thymyl 0-9433 

Carvacryl  0-6234 

1-Naphthyl   0-9992 

2  Naphthyl  r0400 


/'olume  of 

solution 

Observed 

in  c.c. 

rotation. 

[«]n. 

[M]„. 

20 

-7-00° 

-67-41" 

185-4' 

20 

5-38 

64-48 

186-3 

20 

7-54 

66-17 

191-2 

20 

4-85 

64-82 

187-3 

20 

4-98 

63-16 

191-4 

20 

3-46 

61-84 

187-3 

20 

2-94 

62-86 

190-4 

20 

5-31 

56-29 

186-3 

20 

3-59 

57-58 

190-6 

20 

6-34 

63-45 

206-2 

20 

6-23 

59-90 

194-6 

The  Amides  of  l-Menthylcarbamic  Acid,  CjoHjg'NH'CO'NHR. 

With  the  exception  of  the  unsubstituted  amide,  Z-menthylcarbamide, 
the  amides  are  readily  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  carbimide  on  the 
amines.  With  aliphatic  amines  it  is  necessary  to  moderate  the 
violence  of  the  reaction  by  diluting  the  reagents  with  light  petroleum, 
whilst  with  the  aromatic  amines  gentle  warming  is  sometimes  necessai-y 
to  complete  the  reaction. 

\-Menthylcarhamide  was  prepared  from  potassium  cyanate  and 
^menthylamine  hydrochloride  according  to  the  directions  of  Waliach 
{Annalen,  1898,  300,  279). 

rhenyl-Vmenthyl carbamide  prepared  from  Z-menthylcarbimido  and 
aniline  is  identical  in  px'opertics  with  the  compound  obtained  by 
Waliach  {loc.  cit.)  by  the  actioti  of  phenylcarbimide  on  /-menthyl- 
amine. 

Amides  of  \-Menthylcarhamlc  Acid. 

Analysis. 

Empirical         Crystalline  Tlu'ory 

Amide,  fornnila.  I'orm.  Solvent.     M.  p.     N  found,     jjercent, 

Ethyl  CigH-juONa      Stout  prisms      Dilute      114°         12-5  12-4 

nlindiol 

n-Propyl C^HjaON,      Stout  prisms     Dilut')      100  11-7  11-7 

aleoliol 

n-IJutyl   CijHaoONa         Prismatic       Aqueous       (U  10-9  110 

necdli'H  aertoni' 

woPropyl     CiiH^ON,    Lon;?  prismatic    Dilute      146  12-0  ll*? 

needles  alcohol 

iiolJatyl 0,sIImON,  Small  prismatic  Aipieous      80  11-3  ll'O 

iieedl(!8  iKtelone 

ter/.-Btityl*   ...     OisHwONa     Long  prismatic    Dilute      223  11-3  H'O 

ncudluN  nleohol 

Allyl  '    ,ll,N,ON.i         Prismatic        Dilute      115  ll'O  ll'S 

needles         alcohol 

•  Only  Hparingly  soluble  In  chloroform  or  pyridine. 
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Amides  of  \-Menthylcarbainic  Acid  (continued). 


Aualysis. 


Ciystalline 
loriu. 


Solvent. 


ilculiol 

Dilute  158-159 

alcphul 


Enii>irical 
Amide.  foniuila. 

Diethyl    CigHsoOX,  Transpareiit  hairy  Dilute 

IJeiizyl CigHjsOXa 

o-Tolyl     CiHlI-gONa 

m-Tolyl  •    CjgHjgONg 

;j-TolyI    CigHagON, 

1-Naphthyl  *  ...     CjiHjgON, 
2-Nai.hthyl     ...     CsiHagONg 

Peutainethyleue    CjgH^oONj 
(liiperidyl) 

*  Almost  iusoluble  iu  chloroform. 


stillatf  needle 

Mieio-crystal- 

liue  niosii 

Slender 

needles 

Long  silky 

needles 

Small  needles 

Needles 
Small  needles 

Small  needles 


M.  p. 
142" 


N  found. 
10-9 


Dilute 
alcohol 
Alcohol 


201 
197 


Alcoholl79-180 
Alcohol     212 

Acetic      200 

acid 
Alcohol     169 


9-9 


8-8 


10-5 


Theory 
I»er  cent. 

no 


8  6 


10-5 


Rotations  of  the  Carbamide. 

In  Chloro/omi  SoliUion. 

Symmetrical  Volume  of 

menthyl  carbamides.      Weight  solution    Observed 

CioH,a"NH'CO*NHK.    iu  grams.  iu  c.c.      rotation. 

Ethyl 0-6187  19-9         -4-30' 

Ji-Propyl 0-6105  199            405 

n-liutyl  0-6142  19-9            386 

jAol'ropyl    0-6609  19-9            4'30 

MoBiityl 0-6534  19-85           3-54 

<iT<.-Iiutyl 0-6201  50                1-68 

Allyl   0-6475  19-9            4*25 

Benzyl     04060  19-9             2-10 

rhenyl    0-3672  19-8            2-58 

o-Tulyl    0-4141  25                1-86 

;'-Tolyl    0-3283  25                1*79 

2-Naphthyl    0-1983  20               1-31 

CioHis'NH-CO'NR". 

Diethyl  0-64-28  19-9             5-08 

rentamethylene    ...     0-3979  20                3-23 

Mouoaifcuthylcajb- 

aniide 0-5195  19-85          4-21 

*  Dimeuthylcarbamide   0*5698  19-9            5*15 

*  Tart  I  (loc.  cit.). 


[•]► 

[M]^ 

69-16' 

156-3' 

66  03 

158-4 

62-55 

158-9 

64-76 

155-4 

63-51 

161-3 

67-72 

1720 

66-33 

155-5 

51-47 

148-3 

69-68 

191-0 

56  14 

161-7 

68-15 

1963 

66  06 

214  7 

78-66 

199-8 

81-17 

215-9 

80-44 

159-3 

89-93 

302-1 
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Solutions  in  Pyridine. 


Symmetrical 

meuthyl  carbamides.  Weight 

C,oHifl-NirCO-NHR.  in  grams. 

Ethyl 0-5739 

n-Propyl     0-6385 

?i-Butyl  0-6061 

isoPropyl    0-6240 

tsoButyl 0-5571 

tert.-Butyl 0-6154 

Allyl   0-6463 

Benzyl    0-3914 

Phenyl   05854 

o-Tolyl    0-4773 

m-Tolyl  0-4412 

;j-Tolyl    0-5631 

1-Naphthyl    0-2649 

2-Naphthyl    0-3322 

C,oHi9-NH'CO-NR". 

Diethyl  0-6153 

Pentamethylene    ...  0-3805 

Monomenthylcaib- 

amide 0-5331 

Dimenthylcaibaniide   1  -2391 


Volume  of 

solution 

Observed 

in  c.c. 

rotation. 

[«].. 

[M].. 

19-9 

-4  05° 

-70 -'23° 

158-7' 

19-9 

4-29 

66-88 

160-5 

19-85 

3-92 

64-19 

163-0 

19-85 

4-10 

65-22 

156-5 

20-1 

3-55 

64-03 

162  7 

50 

1-63 

66-21 

168-2 

19-85 

4-43 

68-05 

161-9 

19-9 

2-33 

59-26 

170-7 

19-9 

4-79 

81-41 

223  1 

19-9 

3-66 

76-29 

219-8 

20 

3-60 

81-59 

235-1 

20 

4-57 

81-15 

233-7 

25, 

1-49 

70-31 

228-6 

20 

2-61 

78-56 

255-4 

19-9 

4-61 

74-56 

189-3 

19-9 

2-99 

78-18 

208-0 

19 -9 

4-13 

77-11 

152-7 

20 

11-88 

95-87 

322-1 

Solutions  in  Ethyl  Alcohol* 


Symmetrical 

menthyl  carbamides.  Weight 
C,oHi/NH-CO-NHR.  in  grams. 

Ethyl 0-6206 

7i-Proi»vl    0-6149 

n-Biityl  0-6071 

i«oProi)yl    0-6199 

MoButyl 0-6126 

tert.-Butyl 0-6941 

Allyl   0-6188 

Benzyl    0-4292 

Phenyl    0-5820 

w-Tolyl    ..  0-5264 

r/i-Tolyl  0-5601 

;;.Toly]    05701 

2.Naphthyl    0-3780 

C,oH„*NH-CO-NR". 

Difthyl  0-6848 

I'rnUmcthylenu    ...  0-5800 

Monomuntbylcarh- 

aniido 0-5093 

Dimonthylcarbaniide  0-6056 

•   Pure  ethyl   alcohol,  free  Irom  iildi-liyduH,  wliicli  was  drii-d  over  baryta  until 
cryiitul  of  potuMuium  pernnuiguiiate  produced  no  pink  coloration. 


Volume  of 

solution 

Observed 

in  c.c. 

rotation. 

[«]». 

[M]„. 

19-9 

-4-60° 

-73-77° 

166-7 

19-9 

4-33 

70-08 

168-2 

19-9 

4-05 

66-39 

168-6 

19-9 

4-20 

67-42 

161-8 

19-9 

4-11 

66-76 

1695 

19-85 

4-53 

64-77 

164-5 

19-9 

4-31 

70-11 

106-9 

19-9 

2-45 

56-80 

163-6 

19-9 

4-58 

78-32 

214-6 

19-9 

3-49 

65-98 

190-0 

50 

1-68 

75-51 

217-5 

19-9 

4-31 

85-23 

245-5 

25 

2-16 

71-09 

231-1 

19-9 

4-80 

75-25 

191-1 

19-9 

4-61 

86-42 

229-9 

lP-9 

4-18 

81-87 

162-1 

19-86 

5-02 

98-60 

831-1 
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XXXIII. — Note  on  the  Arsenates  of  Lead  and  Calcium. 

By  Spencer  U.  Pickering,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

As  an  insecticide  for  leaf-eating  insects,  lead  arsenate  has  lately  come 
into  general  use,  since  it  does  not  scorch  foliage  in  the  same  way  as 
does  Paris  green  or  London  purple.  It  is  made  by  precipitating 
sodium  arsenate  with  the  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead  ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, so  many  different  instructions  have  been  issued  by  various 
authorities,  both  in  this  and  other  countries,  as  to  the  proper  propor- 
tion in  which  these  reagents  should  be  used,  that  the  matter  has  been 
reduced  to  a  state  of  confusion.  This  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
as  excess  of  the  soluble  arsenate,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  excess  of 
the  lead  salts,  is  injurious  to  foliage. 

Some  account  of  an  investigation  on  this  subject  has  been  published 
in  the  Sixth  Report  of  the  Woburn  Experimental  Fruit  Farm,  1906, 
p.  157,  but  the  details  of  the  chemical  facts  established  may  be  more 
appropriately  recorded  here. 

The  sodium  arsenate  listed  by  manufacturers,  either  without  specifica- 
tion, or  as  "pure,"  "cryst,"  or  "hydi-ated,"  is  the  disodium  ortho- 
arsenate,  generally  containing  7  molecules  of  water  of  crystallisation, 
but,  occasionally,  12.  In  the  case  of  four  samples  out  of  five  which 
were  obtained  from  different  manufacturers,  the  salt  was  found  to  be 
the  heptaliydrate ;  in  the  fifth,  it  was  dodecahydrate.  Determinations 
of  the  water  contents  by  prolonged  drying  at  100° — the  results  of 
which  are  given  in  Table  I,  Col.  II,  samples  A  to  E — indicated  that 
these  samples  all  attained  a  high  standard  of  commercial  purity, 
although  they  differed  from  each  other  slightly  in  alkalinity.  Sample  X 
was  one  which  was  prepared  by  careful  recrystallisation. 

As  the  values  in  the  table  imply,  the  whole  of  the  water  of  crystal- 
lisation may  be  driven  off  at  100°,  although  it  is  generally  stated  that 
a  temperature  of  200°  is  necessary  for  this  purpose,  and  even  300°, 
according  to  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  1898,  should  be  employed. 
When  the  crystallised  salt  is  allowed  to  fuse  dui-ing  dehydration,  there 
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is  considerable  difficulty  in  driving  off  all  the  water  at  100°,  but,  if  it 
is  partially  desiccated  before  being  heated,  no  such  difficulty  is  expe- 
rienced. On  further  heating  to  150°,  it  begins  to  change  into  the  pyro- 
arsenate,  and  this  change  is  rapid  at  300°.  The  theoretical  loss  of 
water  in  the  conversion  of  NagHAsO^iTlI.^O  into  Na^As.^O-r  is  43'30 
per  cent. ;  the  values  found  with  sample  X  at  300°  were  43-21  and 
43*17.  No  fusion  occurs  if  the  hydrated  arsenate  is  dehydrated 
slowly.  Thus,  the  temperature  for  drying  prescribed  in  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  is  much  too  high,  and  the  only  sample  of  this  medicinal 
arsenate  which  was  examined  was  found,  in  consequence,  to  consist 
mainly  of  pyroarsenate,  instead  of  or thoar senate. 


Table  I. — Precipitation  of  Sodium  Arsenate  by  Crystallised  Lead 

Acetate. 

Weight  of 
lead  acetate  required  for  1  gram  of 


Hydrated 
Pure  Cryst.      The       arsenate 
Arsenates.  NagHAsOj.  sample,   present. 

I.  II.  III.  IV. 

'^ Pure  hydrated"  samples. 
Heptahydrates  : 

Theory  for  NajHAsO^, 7 HjO..         69-60  —  1-822 

y    ,p          .  .  f 59-75        1-823         1-846 

A.  (Kecryst.; \59-68         1*853        1-876 

A  59-41  1-696  1-703 

B  59-79  1-739  1-724 

C  59-84  1-761  1-768 

D  59*24  1*798  1*787 

Mean    59*62  1*779  1*784 

Dodccahydrato  : 

Theory  for  Na2HA804,12H20.         46*27  —  1414 

E 46-48         1*389         1*383 

"  Pure  anhydrous  "  samples. 

Theoiy  for  Na2HA804    100  00  —  — 

F.  (Fused)   101-53        3-014  — 

Q.  (Exsic.  B.  P.)    102*96        3*194  — 

'^  Crude  anhydrous"  samples. 

H                               103-31  2-583  — 

J    ,.  101-38  2-539  — 

J   92-33  3-027  — 

K ..  86-76  2*757  — 

Theory  for  N04A8.P7 10509          — 

•  Or  its  r,|iiival.'iil  .if  N,i,As.,0-. 


Na^HAsO, 

present. 

Before 

heating. 

V. 

After 

heating. 

VI. 

3  056 

3-098 
3-149 
2-854 
2-<J17 
2-943 
3-035 
2-999 

3-116 
2-958 

3  056 

2-987 

— 

3  066 

2-966 
3*102 

— 

2-.';oo 

2-505 
3-278 
3-180 
3  212 

2-601 
2-638 
3*237 
3-316 

Tn  Hh'  ('.iilicr  (Icterniinations,  wliicli    \\vn>  published   in  tlio  lve]K)rt 
of  tho  Woburu  Expcrimontul  Fruit  Farm,  some  of  the  samples  used 
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were  overheated  in  drying,  and  the  water  contents,  consequently,  appear 
too  high.  The  values  have  been  corrected  for  this  error  in  the  present 
communication,  or  fresh  determinations  have  been  substituted  for  them. 
The  amount  of  crystallised  lead  acetate  required  for  the  precipita- 
tion of  1  gram  of  the  various  samples  of  sodium  arsenate  was  deter- 
mined by  running  a  standard  solution  of  the  acetate  into  a  solution  of 
the  arsenate.  Filtration  was  necessary  after  each  addition.  The  final 
reaction  is  not  very  clearly  marked,  lead  arsenate  not  being  a  very 
insoluble  substance  ;  duplicate  determinations,  however,  never  differed 
by  more  than  1  or  2  i>er  cent,  of  the  total. 

The  results  of  the  precipitation  are  given  in  Table  I.  These  show 
that  the  lead  arsenate  precipitated  must  be  the  triplumbic  salt.  The 
equation  2Na JIAsO^  +  3Pb(C2U3(\,)o,3H,0  -  Pb3(AsOJj  +  2C\H,0,  + 
•kc.  retjuires  3056  parts  of  lead  acetate  for  one  part  of  anhy<h-ou8 
arsenate  present,  and  the  mean  of  the  values  found  with  the  various 
samples  is  2999  (Col.  V).  This  is  the  reaction  which  had  l>een 
accepted  as  correct  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  According  to 
it,  fur  one  part  of  the  heptahydrated  and  dodecahydrated  arsenate 
1'822  or  1'414  parts,  respectively,  of  lead  acetate  would  be  required. 
The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  (Leaflets  4,  20,  62,  and  69) 
recommends  the  use  of  three  parts  of  lead  acetate  to  every  one  part  of 
crystallised  sodium  arsenate  ;  this  would,  obviously,  give  an  unneces- 
sary, and,  as  I  liave  shownjelsewhere,  an  injurious  excess  of  lead  salt. 
The  use  of  two  parts  of  acetate  to  every  one  part  of  crystallised 
arsenate  would  be  amply  suiJicient  to  ensure  the  pi-ecipitation  of  all 
the  arsenate  in  every  case. 

The  reaction  is  the  same  whether  the  acetate  is  added  to  the 
arsenate,  as  above,  or  vice  versd.  Thus,  with  the  samples  A  and  C 
the  values  obtained  on  adding  acetate  to  aisenate  were  2  854  and 
3095;  mean,  2915;  and  on  adding  arsenate  to  acetate,  2-912  and 
3-074;  mean,  2943.  A  similar  identity  of  results  was  obtained  with 
various  samples  of  crude  arsenate. 

The  results  with  two  "  pure  anhydrous  "  samples  are  next  given  in 
the  table.  Sample  G  is  that  prepared  by  drying  at  about  SOC,  and  sold 
as  "  Exsie.  B.P.,  1898  "  ;  the  other  is  sold  as  "  fused,"  and  is  prepiired 
at  a  somewhat  lower  temperature.  Both  of  these  samples,  on  redrying 
at  300°,  lost  less  water  than  they  should  have  done  if  they  had 
consisted  of  the  orthoarsenate,  and,  consequently,  the  arsenic  acid 
present  in  them  represents  more  than  100  per  cent,  of  orthoarsenate  ; 
they  were,  however,  not  entirely  in  the  condition  of  pyroarsenate,  as 
100  parts  of  this  represent  105-09  parts  of  orthoarsenate,  and  102  96 
was  the  highest  value  found.  The  results  obtained  on  precipitating 
this  sample  with  lead  acetate  give  a  value  (3  194)  approximating  that 
required  by  the  pyroarsenate,  which  is  3-212. 

VOL.   XCl.  y 
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Some  samples  of  "  crude  anhydrous  "  sodium  arsenate  were  examined, 
in  order  to  ascertain  how  much  lead  acetate  would  be  required  in 
practice  for  their  precipitation.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  water  deter- 
minations, that  two  of  these  appeared  to  consist  partially  of  the  pyro- 
arsenate ;  the  other  two  contained  a  notable  amount  of  water.  The 
latter,  J  and  K,  give  values,  on  precipitation  (Col.  V),  agreeing  fairly 
well  with  the  results  with  pure  samples,  although  both  are  somewhat 
high,  this,  no  doubt,  being  due  to  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  arsenic 
acid  ;  for  all  the  samples  the  crude  arsenates  gave  an  acid,  instead  of 
an  alkaline,  reaction.  The  other  two  samples,  H  and  I,  gave  values 
too  low  to  be  reconcilable  with  the  action  being  the  same  as  in  other 
cases.  With  both  of  them  the  lead  acetate  required  was  2-5  parts  to 
every  one  of  Na2H(AsOj)  present,  and  this  proportion  agrees  well 
with  that  required  if  the  lead  arsenate  precipitated  were  a  mixture  of 
equ^l  molecular  proportions  of  Pbg(As04)2  and  Pb2H^(As04)2,  the 
calculated  requirement  in  such  a  case  being  2*546.  Further  reference 
to  this  point  will  be  made  below. 

It  will  be  seen  that  another  set  of  values  for  the  lead  acetate  required 
for  precipitation  are  given  in  the  last  column  of  the  table.  These  apply 
to  samples  of  the  arsenate  after  they  had  been  heated  to  300°.  They 
were  made  because  some  previous  determinations — those  published  in 
the  Report  of  the  Woburn  Experimental  Fruit  Farm — had  indicated 
that  a  higher  lead  value  was  obtained  after  the  sample  had  been 
heated,  suggesting  that  the  pyroarsenate  formed  by  the  heating  of  the 
salt  remained  as  such  when  dissolved  in  water  (like  a  pyrophosphate), 
and  reacted  with  the  lead  acetate  in  a  manner  different  from  the 
orthoarsenate.  The  present  determinations  do  show  a  difference  in 
the  lead  values  in  this  same  direction,  but  it  is  too  small  to  be  of  any 
significance,  especially  as  similar  determinations  with  the  pure 
arsenate,  X,  showed  no  such  difference,  the  mean  of  the  duplicate 
values  in  that  case  (Cols.  V  and  VI)  being  3124  and  3087,  before  and 
after  heating,  respectively. 

For  practical  purposes  it  would  not  be  safe  to  take  less  than  3*5 
parts  of  load  acetate  for  1  part  of  crude  arsenate  if  the  precipitation 
of  all  the  arsenate  is  to  be  ensured,  although,  often,  a  good  deal  less 
might  suffice  (see  Col.  III). 

On  examining  the  same  samples  of  sodium  arsenate  by  precipitation 
with  load  nitrate,  instead  of  with  load  acetate,  it  was  evident  that  a 
different  reaction  occurred.  The  values  given  by  the  five  hydrated 
samples  (Table  J  I)  give,  as  a  mean,  1-743  parts  of  nitrate  to  every  1  of 
anhydrous  arsenate  present  in  theju.  Tiiis  indicates  thnt  the  arsenate 
formed  must  bo  the  diplumbic  (PbilAsOj,  and  not  the  triplumbic 
•alt,  since  the  formation  of  the  latter  would  necessitate  the  use  of 
2*669  parts  of  the  nitrate,  whereas  that  of  the  former  requires  1*780 
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parts.  The  values  in  the  individual  cases  are  not  very  concordant, 
but  they  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  general  nature  of  the  reaction, 
although  the  diplumbic  salt  formed  may  be  mixed  in  some  cases  with 
a  certain  amount  of  the  triplumbic  salt,  and,  in  others,  with  some  of 
the  monoplumbic  salt.  The  variations  in  the  values  are  not,  however, 
due  to  chance  circumstances,  such  as  temperature  or  the  proportion  of 
the  water  present ;  for  duplicates  wherein  these  cii'cumstances  were 
varied  did  not  show  differences  of  more  than  2  per  cent.,  whereas  the 
differences  observed  in  the  table  extend  to  10  per  cent. ;  they  can, 
therefore,  be  accounted  for  only  by  differences  in  the  nature  of  the 
different  samples,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  three  commercial 

Table  II. — Precipitation  of  Sodium  Ar$«ruUe  by  Ltad  titrate. 

Weight  of 
lead  nitr»te  required  for  1  gram  of 

The  Hydrated         Na,HAs04 

Ar8enat«.  sample,     arseuate  preseut.     prest-ut. 

•'  Pure  hydrated  "  samples. 

Heptahydratea  : 

Theory  for  Na,HAs04,7H»0    ...  —  1061  1780 
ItrbHAsO^formea 

A'.  (Kccryst.) 1  v-.  1096  r839 

A 1005  1008  1-691 

£ 0-902  0-899  1-509 

C 1092  1-096  1-8-22 

D 1097  1095  1-855 

Mean  1036  1038  1743 

Dodecahydrate  : 

Theory  for  Na,HA804.H20 —  0823  I'TM 

£ 0-900  0-896  1-936 

** Pure  anhydrous"  samples. 

Theory  for  NdjHAsO^ : 

li"  Pb3(As04)2  formed      —  —  2-669 

If  Pb5H,(As04)4  formed    ...  —  —  2224 

IfPbHAs04  ,,         ...  —  —  1780 

If  PbH^{As04)3       ,,         ...  —  —  0-890 

-P.  (Fused) 1-922  —  1-894 

O.  (Exsic.  B.  P.) 1-896  —  1-889 

*'  Crude  anhydrous  "  samples. 

H 1-946  —  1-883 

/  2-150  —  2-121 

J 2-257  —  2-447 

K 2-210  —  2-547 


samples  which  required  the  largest  amount  of  lead  nitrate — C,  D,  and 
E — are  the  same  which  required  the  largest  amount  of  lead  acetate. 

With  the  two  "  pure  anhydi-ous  "  samples,  F  and  G,  the  lead  nitrate 
required  is,  on  the  average,  somewhat  greater,  and  it  is  even  slightly 
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greater  than  what  would  be  required  if  the  sodium  arsenate  were 
present  entirely  as  the  pyro-salt,  for  the  pyro-salt  requires  only  1'870 
parts  of  lead  nitrate,  whereas  the  samples  in  question  took  about  1'9 
parts.  But  the  end  reaction  in  the  case  of  precipitation  with  lead 
nitrate,  is  less  well  marked  than  where  the  acetate  is  used,  and  the 
values,  consequently,  are  less  certain.  The  diplumbic  arsenate  appears 
to  be  more  soluble  than  the  triplumbic  salt,  and,  before  the  whole  of 
the  arsenic  acid  is  precipitated,  some  excess  of  lead  nitrate  must  be 
added,  A  mixture  of  the  two  reagents  may  be  obtained,  in  which 
turbidity  will  be  caused  by  the  addition  of  more  of  either  of  them. 

Determinations  with  the  samples  of  the  crude  sodium  arsenate  are 
also  given.  The  amount  of  lead  nitrate  i-equired  by  these  varies 
considerabl}^,  and  in  two  cases,  J  and  K,  it  is  nearly  equivalent  to 
that  required  for  the  formation  of  the  triplumbic  salt.  With  sample 
H,  the  diplumbic  salt  was  precipitated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  samples 
of  pure  arsenate,  whilst  with  the  sample  I  we  get  a  value  intermediate 
between  the  di-  and  triplumbic  salts. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Smith  (Ann.  Rep.  Mass.  Board  of  Agriculture^  and  Ann. 
Rep.  of  the  Hatch  exp.  Station  of  Mass.  Agri.  Coll.,  1897,  357)  gives  the 
reaction  between  sodium  arsenate  and  lead  nitrate  as  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  a  mixture,  or  compound,  of  the" triplumbic  and  diplumbic 
arsenates  in  equivalent  proportions,  Pb3(As04)2  +  Pb2H^(As04).„  or 
PbjjH2(As04)4.  Such  an  arsenate  might  very  conceivably  exist,  either 
as  a  molecular  compound  or  otherwise ;  but  it  seems  evident  that  the 
lead  arsenate  formed — at  any  rate  when  the  materials  are  pure — is 
simply  the  dipfumbic  salt,  and  it  is  only  with  one  sample  out  of  the 
twelve  here  examined  (and  that  a  sample  of  crude  arsenate,  I),  that  a 
value  was  obtained  agreeing  fairly  with  the  formation  of  the  complex 
arsenate — 2*121  against  2224  ;  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be  observed, 
the  values  obtained  by  precipitation  with  lead  acetate  indicated,  both 
in  the  case  of  this  sample  and  in  that  of  H,  the  formation  of  the  same 
complex  lead  arsenate.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  we  cannot  establish 
the  correctness  of  a  chemical  reaction,  and,  still  less,  the  existence  of  a 
new  salt,  on  the  btrength  of  determinations  with  crude  and  obviously 
very  impure  substance.s.  Wiiether  Mr.  Smith's  results  were  based  on 
the  examination  of  crude  samples,  and  what  value  ho  attached  to  his 
equation,  as  representing  an  actual  reaction,  or  merely  as  indicating 
the  proportions  required  in  practice,  T  am  unable  to  determine,  as  1 
have  l)oen  unable  to  obtain  a  copy  of  liis  paper,  and  my  information 
on  the  Hubjoct  is  derived  from  Dr.  Folt,  State  Entomologist  to  the 
United  States.  An  abstract  of  Mr.  Smith's  paper  will  bo  found  in 
the  Experimental  Station  Jioc^ordK,  1899,  p.  5G7,  but  it  gives  no  infor- 
mation on  tlie  point  in  question. 

As  with  lead  acetate,  so  witii  the  nitrale,  it  appears  that  the  reaction 
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with  sodium  argenate  is  substantially  the  same,  whether  the  lead  salt  is 
added  to  tlie  arsenate,  or  vice  versd.  Three  of  the  samples  of  arsenate 
gave  the  following  values  for  the  lead  nitrate  required  to  precipitate 
one  part  of  anhydrous  arsenate  present  in  them  : 

When  nitrate  is  When  arsenate  ia 

added  to  arsenate.  added   to   nitrate. 

Sample  A  (pure) 1-691  1-679 

„       J  (crude) 2-447  2-407 

„      K(    „    ) 2-547  2196 

Whichever  reagent  is  added  to  the  other,  some  excess  of  it  will  be 
required  before  precipitation  is  complete  ;  when,  therefore,  the  lead 
nitrate  is  added  to  the  arsenate,  the  amount  of  it  required  will  appear 
greater  than  when  the  process  is  reversotl ;  the  difference,  however,  is 
not  great,  except  in  the  case  of  the  sample  K. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  precipitation  of  the  whole  of  the  arsenate 
when  lead  nitrate  is  used  as  the  precipitant,  I  should  recommend 
that  in  practice  1 J  parts  of  it  be  used  for  every  one  part  of  crystallised 
sodium  arsenate,  or  2|  parts  for  every  one  pirt  of  crude  arsenate. 

Calcium  Arsenate. 

It  is  probable  that  the  lead  in  lead  arsenate  is  of  little  or  no  value 
for  insecticidal  purposes,  and  that  the  cheaper  calcium  arsenate  would 
be  equally  effective,  if  it  were  suitable  in  other  respects  ;  indeed,  it  has 
already  been  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  United  States.  A  brief 
note  of  the  chemical  facts  elucidated  in  the  examination  of  calcium 
arsenate  will  be  sufficient. 

When  calcium  nitrate  or  calcium  chloride  is  added  to  sodium 
arsenate,  a  bulky  flocculent  precipitate  is  gradually  formed,  and  at  the 
same  time  minute  crystals  are  deposited  on  the  side  of  the  vessel. 
The  weight  of  precipitate'  formed,  when  increasing  amounts  of  the 
calcium  salt  are  added  to  an  equivalent  of  sodium  arsenate,  increases 
until  1^  equivalents  of  the  calcium  salt  is  reached,  but  increases  no 
further  with  any  excess  of  the  latter  up  to  4^  equivalents.  This  shows 
that  the  calcium  arsenate  which  separates,  is  the  tricalcium  salt,  the 
reaction  for  its  formation  requiring  1 J  equivalents  of  calcium  to  one 
of  sodium  arsenate.  The  calcium  arsenate,  however,  is  far  from  being 
very  insoluble,  and  the  amount  precipitated  does  not  approach  the 
total  amount  formed,  unless  the  liquid  is  concentrated.  With  1  gram 
of  hydrated  sodium  arsenate,  and  a  total  volume  of  100  c.c.  of  liquid, 
the  calcium  arsenate  precipitated  amounts  to  only  one-third  of  the 
calculated  amount,  and  if  the  total  volume  is  300  c.c.  no  precipitate 
at  all  is  formed.  Judging  by  these  results,  the  solubility  of  calcium 
arsenate  should  be  about  1  in  200,  and  an  arsenate  of  this  solubility 
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would  be  useless  for  spraying  trees,  owing  to  the  scorching  effect 
which  it  would  have  on  the  foliage. 

In  the  presence  of  lime,  however,  the  whole  of  the  calcium  arsenate 
is  precipitated  from  the  solution.  Thus,  when  lime  water  is  added  to 
sodium  arsenate,  no  arsenate  remains  in  solution  so  long  as  the 
proportion  of  lime  added  is  slightly  in  excess  of  1|  equivalents  to  1 
equivalent  of  the  arsenate.  Here,  again,  it  is  evidently  the  tricalcium 
arsenate  which  is  formed.  The  precipitate  when  6rst  thrown  down  is- 
bulky,  flocculent,  and  opaque,  but  it  soon  shrinks  and  clots  together, 
becoming  more  transparent  and  semi-crystalline.  Its  condition  then 
is  not  such  as  would  render  it  suitable  for  use  in  a  spraying 
machine. 

By  using  milk  of  lime,  however,  and  keeping  the  lime  in  consider- 
able excess,  a  mixture  is  obtained  which  would  appear  quite  manage- 
able for  spraying  purposes.  Using  pure  lime,  it  was  found  that  about 
three  equivalents  to  every  one  of  arsenate  are  sufficient  to  insure  the 
precipitation  of  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  acid,  the  excess  of  calcium 
salt  in  this  case  being  necessitated  by  the  particles  of  lime  becoming 
coated  with  arsenate,  and  being  thus  prevented  from  becoming  easily 
available  for  the  reaction.  In  practice,  where  an  impure  lime  would 
be  used,  it  would  be  advisable  to  increase  the  proportions  of  lime  still 
further,  say,  to  double  the  amount  mentioned  above,  which  would 
mean  mixing  equal  weights  of  lime  and  crystallised  sodium  arsenate. 


XXXIV. — The   Absorption    Sj^ectra    of   Phthalic,    iso- 
Phthalic,    and    Terephthalic   Acids,    Phthalic   An- 
hydride,  and  Phthalimide. 
By  Walter  Noel  Hartley  and  Edgar  Percy  Hedley. 

Phthalic  acid  was  examined  by  Hartley  and  Huntington  {Phil. 
Trans.,  1879,  170,  I,  257),  and  the  diagram  showing  the  nature  of 
the  absorption  is  placed  next  to  that  of  benzoic  acid,  on  Plate  28  of  that 
paper.  As,  however,  the  other  acid.s  isomeric  with  phthalic  acid  have 
not  been  examined,  it  was  considered  desirable  that  information  con- 
cerning them  should  be  nupplied.  It  was  thought  probable  that  iao- 
and  terephthalic  acids  would  each  show  an  absorption  similar  to  that 
of  the  o-iicid,  with  this  difference,  that  the  p-compound  would  show  a 
more  persistent  band  or  a  broad  absorption.  On  comparing  the  curves 
of  the  tliree  acidn,  it  will  bo  scon  that  our  preconceived  ideas  have  not 
been  realibed,     The  o-phthulic  acid  gives  a  woll-delincd  broad  baud,  the 
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m-acid  only  a  shallow  band,  the  portion  of  its  head  being  in  the  same 
region  as  that  of  the  o-acid,  but  the  jo-compound  gives  no  band  what- 
ever, merely  a  sudden  extension  in  the  region  of  the  band  of  the  other 
two  acids. 

Some  difficulty  occurred  with  terephthalic  acid  arising  out  of  its 
sparing  solubility,  so  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  dissolve  1  milli- 
gram-molecule in  100  CO.  of  the  solvent.  Accordingly  the  dimethyl 
ester  was  prepared  and  its  absorption  photographed  instead  of  that  of 
the  acid. 

On  comparing  the  curve  of  benzoic  acid  with  that  of  phthalic  acid, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  latter  gives  a  wider  band,  which  was  to  be 
expected. 

Phthalimide  and  phthalic  anhydride  were  dissolved  in  cold  absolute 
alcohol  and  their  spectra  photogmphed.  The  former  exhibited  a 
spectrum  with  great  genei-al  absorption  and  a  band  of  great  width  and 
persistency.  When  boiled  for  an  hour  and  again  examined,  the 
spectrum  was  absolutely  the  same.  Phthalic  anhydride  exerts  only  a 
general  absorption  of  considerable  magnitude,  but  on  warming  the 
solution  for  only  five  or  six  minutes  to  60°  a  remarkable  change  is 
made  evident ;  the  general  absorption  has  decreased  and  the  sudden 
extension  of  the  transmitted  rays  indicates  the  formation  of  an  absorp- 
tion band  being  in  progress.  After  boiling  for  twenty  minutes 
another  series  of  photographs  was  taken,  which  showed  that  a  remark- 
able change  had  taken  place ;  the  general  absorption  had  enormously 
decreased  and  a  well-defined  absorption  band  had  appeared,  the  whole 
spectrum  resembling  almost  exactly  that  of  phthalic  acid.  Though 
this  point  has  not  yet  been  definitely  decided,  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  the  mono-ester  was  formed,  thus  : 

Qg2>O.C,H,0H=Q^^;0-0A. 

On  continuous  boiling  for  an  hour  no  further  change  occurred  in  the 
spectrum. 

When  the  results  obtained  with  phthalimide  and  phthalic  anhydride 

are  compared,  it  appears  that  the  group  _^^0>NH  is  more  stable 
than  Iqq^O. 

Experimental. 

AH  the  compounds,  which  for  the  most  part  were  obtained  from 
Kahlbaum,  were  very  carefully  purified  before  use. 

Tke  Phthalic  Acids. — These  were  recrystallised.  The  phthalic  acid 
melted  at  213°.     The  wo-acid  had  no  definite  melting  point,  but  the 
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temperature  of  liquefaction  was  above  300",  whilst  the  dimethyl  ester 
of  the  terephthalic  acid  melted  at  140—141°. 


The  Potassium  Salts  of  Fhthalic  Acids. 

These  were  prepared  by  dissolving  the  acids  in  aqueous  caustic 
potash  and  crystallising  from  water.  They  formed  well-defined,  colour- 
less crystals.  Their  respective  absorption  curves  are  given  in  Figs.  2 
and  3. 

Fig.  1. 
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Phthalic  acid  —— 

Phthalimide 

Phthalic  anhydride,  cold  solution  a  :   1st  liglit  curve. 

The  same  after  warming  B  :  2ml  light  curve. 

The  same  after  boiling  -x-x-x-7. 

It  i8  noticeable  that  the  general  absorption  incroapos  from  the  o-salt 
to  the  ;)-Kalt.  The  owilt  is  the  only  one  which  gives  a  band,  the  head 
of  which  in  almost  in  the  same  place  as  in  the  case  of  potassium  and 
silver  boiizoat,e«.  There  is  a  slight  HudcUm  extension  in  each  of  the 
other  curves  which  indicates  a  band  of  like  kind  to  that  of  the  other 
salts  of  the  acids. 

VhUudic  Anhydride.— Tim  was  obtained   ftom    Kahlbaum   and  re- 
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crystallised,  Jt  melted  at  128°.  The  absorption  curve  is  shown  ou 
Fig.  1. 

Phihaliinlde. — This  was  obtained  from  Kahlbaum,  and,  when 
purified,  melted  at  238°  Its  ab80i*ption  curve  on  Fig.  1  will  be  seen 
to  bo  twice  as  wide  and  persistent  as  that  of  phthalic  anhydride. 

Solutious   of    the   subst;«nces  containing    1    milligram-molecule   in 

Pio.  2. 

Oteillation  frequeneies. 
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A.  hoPhthalie  aeul. 

B.  Potassium  iaophthalaU. 


100  c.c.  of  solvent  were  examined  as  a  rule  through  a  3  mm.  cell,  and 
the  characteristic  absorption  bands  are  recorded  below  : 

Absorption  bands. 

X.  A.  '/A.  ^/A. 

Phthalic  acid  1  :  2,  in  water    2S7S  to  2Go9  3482  to  8760 

woPhthalic  acid  1  :  3,  in  alcohol 28S4  »  ~665  8528   ,,  8756 

Potassium  phthalate,  water  2  mm 31829  „  276S  8584   „  8612 

Phthalimide,  in  alcohol S105  „  2616  8220  ,,  8822 

Phthalic  anhydride  in  alcohol,  after  boiling        2876  „  2626  3476   ,,  8808 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  observe  how  clearly  a  change  in 
constitution  is  shown  when  phthalic  anhydride  is  dissolved  first  in  cold 
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absolute  alcohol,  then  warmed  to  60°  for  five  minutes,  and  finally 
boiled. 

Conclitsions. 

1.  o-Phthalic  acid  gives  an  absorption  curve  of  the  character  that 
might  be  expected  from  comparison  with  that  of  benzoic  acid,  and 

Fig.  3. 
Oscillation  freqiLetuAes. 
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from  the  difference  in  constitution  between  benzoic  and  phthalic 
acids;  that  iH  to  say,  tlio  curve  begins  in  rays  less  refrangible 
than  that  of  benzoic  acid,  and  the  absorption  band  is  wider,  iao- 
Pbthalic  acid  has  a  shallow  band  of  absorption  situated  in  the  same 
place  OH  that  of  phthalic  acid,  but  it  is  much  loss  persistent.  Judging 
from  the  dimethyl  ester  and  tlie  normal  salts,  torophthalic  acid  cannot 
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be  said  to  show  any  band,  but  merely  an  extension  of  the  transmitted 
rays  at  or  near  where  a  band  might  be  expected. 

2.  In  phthalimide  the  grouping  p^]!>NEI  has  greater  stability  than 


the  group  pJC^O  in  phthalic  anhydride. 

ROTAL  CotLEGE  OF  SCIENCE, 
OCBLIN. 


XXXV. —  The    Absorption    Spectra    of    Benzoic    Acid^ 

the  Benzoates,  and  Benzamide. 

By  Waltke  Noel  Hartley  and  Edgar  Percy  Ueoley. 

The  absorption  spectrum  of  benzoic  acid  has  been  photographed 
repeatedly,  and  has  always  been  found  to  have  a  characteristic  band 
which  is  situated  between  X  280  and  X  270  with  a  continuous  absorption 
beyond  X  255  (Kayser's  Ilandbuch  der  Spectroaeopie,  3,  483,  1904).  In 
an  interesting  communication  made  by  Baly  and  Collie  to  the  Society 
(Trans.,  1905,  87,  1332),  it  is  stated:  "The  spectrum  of  benzoic  acid 
has  been  observed  by  Hartley  and  Huntington  (Phil.  IVans.,  1879, 
170,  i,  257),  and  only  shows  general  absorption  rather  strongly.  This 
is  only  to  be  expected  from  the  presence  of  the  ketonic  oxygen  in  the 
^-position." 

On  referring  to  the  diagram  of  the  absorption  spectra  of  benzoic 
acid  at  different  dilutions  in  the  last-mentioned  paper,  it  will  be  seen 
that  an  absorption  band  is  shown  distinctly  at  a  dilution  of  one  part 
of  the  substance  in  5000  parts  of  water  or  1  gram  in  5000  c.c. 
of  alcohol,  which  becomes  extinct  with  one  part  in  8000.  Moreover, 
the  adjoining  diagram  shows  a  similar  band  to  occur  in  phthalic  acid, 
but  it  lies  more  towards  the  red  and  is  more  persistent.  In  both 
instances  the  rays  more  refrangible  than  the  absorption  band  are  much 
weakened,  and  this  is  represented  by  a  shading.  The  result  of  their 
examination  of  the  absorption  spectrum  of  benzoic  acid  led  Baly  and 
Collie  to  describe  it  as  having  no  absorption  band,  and  although  such 
a  difference  in  experimental  results  may  possibly  be  explained  by  their 
use  of  the  iron  arc  spectrum  as  a  source  of  rays,  and  the  band  being 
feeble,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  accept  their  reason  why  the  absence 
of  such  a  band  might  be  expected,  inasmuch  as  such  a  band  is 
characteristic  of  benzaldehyde  (Hartley  and  Huntington,  Proc.  Boy. 
Soc,  1880,  31,  1  ;  also  Baly  and  Collie,  loc.  cit.,  1905). 

The  following   benzoyl   derivatives    also   show   distinctly   marked 
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bands,  the  syn-  and  a?i<z-benzaldoximes,  dibenzoylmethane  and 
a-hydroxybenzylideneacetophenone,  and  ethyl  a-,  /8-,  and  y-dibenzoyl- 
succinates  (Hartley  and  Dobbie,  Trans.,  1900,  77,  498).  The  curves 
of  these  esters,  two  of  which  were  found  to  be  absolutely  identical, 
were  drawn  from  the  spectra  photographed  under  different  con- 
ditions, and  what  is  of  prime  importance,  the  measurements  of  the 
spectra  and  especially  of  the  bands  were  recorded.  Baly  and  Desch 
(Trans.,  1904,  85, 1029)  state  that  one  of  the  three  isomerides  does  not 
exhibit  a  band,  but  only  a  general  absorption,  and  as  this  refers  to  the 
results  in  the  paper  quoted,  it  is  surely  a  mistake,  '  Again,  as  regards 
the  dibenzoylmethane  and  a-hydroxybenzylideneacetophenone,  it  is  said 
"  these  two  compounds  give  spectra  which  appear  somewhat  similar, 
each  having  two  absorption  bands.  The  absorption  bands  of  the  one 
compound  are  suflSciently  near  in  position  to  those  of  the  other  to 
justify  the  conclusion  that  the  benzoylmethane  was  not  entirely 
ketonic,  and  the  a-hydroxybenzylideneacetophenone  was  not  solely 
enolic."  It  is  correct  to  say  that  the  spectra  are  very  similar  and  that 
they  each  have  two  bands  ;  the  smaller  band  in  the  more  refrangible 
rays  occupies  very  nearly  the  same  position  in  each  compound,  but  the 
more  important  and  larger  bands  in  the  less  refrangible  rays  are  as 
wide  apart  as  they  well  can  be,  considering  that  the  substances  are 
isomerides.  In  fact,  the  whole  curve  in  the  one  case  is  shifted  down 
into  a  region  of  less  refrangible  rays.  To  remove  these  discrepancies 
and  uncertainties  it  has  been  deemed  best  to  establish  those  points 
which  are  simple  matters  of  fact,  and^to  this  end  benzoic  acid  has  been 
reinvestigated  with  some  benzoates  and  benzamide. 

A  specimen  of  very  carefully  purified  benzoic  acid  was  dissolved  in 
absolute  alcohol,  and  a  series  of  absorption  spectra  was  photographed 
from  it  by  the  rays  from  the  spark  of  a  cadmivim-tin  and  a  cadmium- 
lead  electrode,  the  source  of  radiations  most  generally  employed 
(Hartley,  Phil.  Trans.,  1885, 176,  471—521,  "Absorption  Spectra  of 
the  Alkaloids."  Also  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  1886,  36,  395  ; 
Proc,  1899,  15,  47). 

The  cadmium  in  the  two  alloys  has  usually  been  reduced  to  15  per 
cent.,  so  that  there  was  85  per  cent,  of  tin  in  the  one  electrode  and  85 
per  cent,  of  lead  in  the  other. 

The  band  of  absorption  in  the  benzoic  acid  solution,  although  feeble, 
was  distinctly  marked.  The  observation  was  repeated  on  another 
plate  and  with  another  spectrograph  with  lenses  of  shorter  focus  ;  in 
fact,  the  absorption  ppectrum  of  benzoic  acid  has  been,  at  various  times 
since  1879  and  under  different  conditions,  photogrn{)hpd  with  lonscs  of 
91  cm.,  50  cm.,  and  35  cm.  focus,  ami  in  all  essential  [)articulars  the 
spoctra  showed  no  difference. 

In  the  first  case  the  photographs  ranged  from  A  4480  to  X  2145 
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and  were  200  cm.  in  length ;    in  the  last  they  were  100  cm.  The 

original   photographs  of  Hartley  and   Huntington  were   taken  with 

electrodes  of  cadmium  only,  but  the  result  wa>  tlif  same. 


Potassium  and  Silver  .Ben.u nt-. 

Aqueous  solutions  of  beautifully  crystallised  silver  and  potassium 
salts  were  examined  with  electrodes  of  cadmium,  and  in  each  case  a 
narrow  absorption  band  was  photographed.  When  instead  of  cadmium 
the  electrodes  were  made  from  the  alloys,  the  band  was  obscured  by 
the  strong  metallic  lines  in  the  sjiectrum.  Salts  of  some  organic  acids 
show  wider  and  more  intense  bands  than  the  acids  themselves,  but  in 
this  case  the  bands  are  narrower.  To  ascertain  whether  any  change 
could  be  effected  by  adding  an  excess  of  alkali,  foui*  equivalents  of 
caustic  potiish  solution  were  added  to  a  molecule  of  the  potassium 
benzoate,  but  there  was  absolutely  no  dififereuoe  to  be  observed  between 
the  neutral  and  alkaline  solutions.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the 
difference  between  the  S|..ectm  of  benzoic  acid  and  its  salts  is  not  due  to 
any  isodyuamic  or  tjiutomeric  change,  nor  to  hydrolysis,  or  ionisation 
of  the  salts.  Independent  observations  were  made  by  each  of  us  on 
the  absorption  spectra  of  benzamide,  and  the  results  obtained  were 
identical. 

Benzamide  shows  an  absorption  curve  with  a  band  almost  the  same 
as  that  of  silver  benzojite.  The  solution  of  benzamide  was  made  with 
alcohol,  that  of  the  benzoate  with  wutei*,  and  the  source  of  rays 
was  the  spai-k  between  cadmium  electrodes  only. 


Experimental. 

Benzoic  Acid. — This  was  prepared  from  calcium  benzoate  by 
decomposing  it  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  recrystallising  the  product 
several  times.  It  was  obtained  in  beautiful  long  silky  crvvt.iU  which 
melted  sharply  at  122°. 

Potassium  and  Silver  Benzoates. — The  salts  were  prepaied  with  great 
care,  the  silver  salt  in  particular  ;  it  was  finely  crystallised  and  almost 
white. 

On  coaipaiiug  the  curves  it  will  be  seen  that  they  both  commence  at 
the  same  point,  but  the  curve  of  the  molecule  of  the  lightjmetal  is  long 
and  the  baud  narrow,  whilst  that  of  the  salt  of  the  heavy  metal  is  shallow 
and  the  baud  broad.  This  recalls  the  spectra  of  the  nitrates,  where  a 
similar  difference  is  to  be  seen  between  the  salts  of  potassium  and 
silver  (Tmns.,  1902,  81,  571). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  heads  of  these  two  cm-ves  are  in  the 
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Fig.  1. 
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Fig.  2. 
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same  [)OHition  uh  that  of  tho  lirnt  hiiiid  of  auisolo  aud  phonotolo  (Baly 
aod  CJollio,  loc.  cit,). 

At  a  uniform  thickneHS  of  3  mm.  of  solution  containing  1  milligram- 
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molecule  of  substance  in  100  c.c.  of  solvent,  the  bands  photographed 
gave  the  following  measurements  : 

Absorption  bandi. 

A.  A.  ^I'K.  VA- 

Benzoic  acid,  in  alcohol    2Se4  to  ,'6<;6  8540  to  3750 

Potassium  benzoate,  in  water  2806   ,,  ^"777  3563   ,,  3601 

Silver  benzoate,  ,,         SS4^   ,,  2768  3518    ,,  3612 

BenzamiJe,  in  alcohol  2842   ,,  2768  3518   ,,  3612 

Bemamide. — This  was  prepared  by  the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride 
on  ammonia.     It  was  well  crystallised  and  melted  at  128^. 

Its  absorption  curve,  Fig.  1,  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  eilver 
benzoate.  Fig.  2.  All  the  solutions  were  made  so  that  one  milligram- 
molecule  of  the  substance  was  contained  in  100  c.c.  of  alcohol  or  of 
water  as  the  case  might  be,  and  where  necessary  the  solutions  were 
diluted  ten  times.  It  was  found  best  to  employ  the  cadmium 
electrodes  only,  for  the  benzoates  and  bdnzamide,  but  for  the  acid  the 
alloys  were  satisfactory. 

Condtuioui. 

(1)  The  original  statement  of  Hartley  and  Huntington,  that  benzoic 
acid  shows  an  absorption  band,  is  confirmed  as  being  correct,  and  the 
measurement  of  the  band  given  in  Kayser's  Uandbuch  der  6'pectrogcopie, 
as  from  X  280  to  X  270,  corresponds  with  the  width  of  the  band  observed 
when  a  layer  of  2  mm.  of  a  solution  is  examined,  containing  1 
milligram-molecule  of  the  substance  in  100  c.c.  of  alcohol. 

(2)  Potassium  and  silver  benzoates  exhibit  spectra  with  absorption 
bands  which  are  both  narrower  than  the  band  shown  by  the  acid. 

(3)  Benzamide  also  shows  an  absorption  band  which  bears  a 
stronger  resemblance  to  that  of  silver  benzoate  than  to  that  of  the 
acid  itself  or  of  potassium  benzoate. 

(4)  Since  a  large  excess  of  caustic  alkali  causes  no  alteration  in  the 
absorption  curve  of  potassium  benzoate,  the  band  is  proved  to  be  due 
to  the  benzene  ring. 

Royal  College  of  Science, 
Dublin. 
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XXXVI. — A  Reaction  of  ceytain  Colouring  Matters  of  the 
Oxazine  Series 

By  JocELYN  Field  Thorpe. 

During  some  experiments  on  the  staining  of  pathological  sections  for 
the  microscope,  Professor  Lorrain  Smith  and  Dr,  Powell  White,  of 
the  Manchester  University,  made  the  discovery  that  certain  blue 
colouring  matters  of  the  oxazine  series,  when  used  as  a  stain  for  sec- 
tions containing  neutral  fat  globules,  possessed  the  remarkable  property 
of  colouring  the  fatty  matter  red,  while,  in  the  ordinary  course,  stain- 
ing the  protein  matter  blue.  The  two  colouring  matters  of  the  series 
which  they  found  exhibited  this  property  most  strongly  were  Nile- 
blue  A  (1)  and  New  Methylene-blue  GG  (2),  although  Nile-blue  BB  (3) 
and  Meldola's  blue  (4)  also  gave  the  same  reaction  after  having  been 
previously  boiled  with  very  dilute  mineral  acid. 


iSO.-Et^N 


ClEtoN 


NH.,      ClMe.N 


NMeo 


N       I        I 


(2). 


NH-CHgPh 


ClMe.,N 


N      I 


(3). 


\/ 


These  gentlemon  also  found  that  the  compound  producing  the  red  fat 
stain  couhl  bo  extracted  from  the  blue  solution  of  the  colouring  matter 
by  inoan8  of  xylene,  in  which  it  formed  a  rod  solution  showing  strong 
yellow  iluorcsconce,  and  that  after  being  completely  extracted  in  this  way 
more  couhl  be  obtained  on  warming  the  dye  solution  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloi'ic  orHuI{)huric  acid.s.  At  their  recpu^st  I  undertook  to  investigate 
the  chemiHtry  of  thin  phenotnenon. 

Kxporimontft  with  Hovcral  typical  dye-Htufl's  of  the  oxazine  series 
showed  nt  once  tliat  this  reaction  wan  oxliibitod  only  by  those  colouring 
matters  which  arc  derivatives  of  phenona[)htlioxa/,ine  (5),  and  that  those 
dyes  which  are  dorivativoB  of  i)henoxaziuo  (G)  wore  not  capable  of 
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being  converted  into  a  red  compound  under  the  same  experimental 
conditions. 

O  O 


NH 


(«). 


Thus  the  two  Capri-blues  GN  (7)  and  GON  (8)  did   not  give  this 
reaction,  which  was,  however,  exhibited  by  New-blue  B  (Cassella)  (9), 

Et^N  O  NMeX'l 

\/\X\/\^ 


Me  N 

(8). 

N       I        i 

\/ 

(9). 

m&  well  as  hy  those  colouring  matters  the  formulae  of  which  are  given 
on  page  324.  The  oxazine  colouring  matters  which  are  capable 
jof  being  converted  iuto  a  red  compound  can  therefore  be  divided  into 
two  classes.  (a)  Those  derivatives  of  pheuonaphthoxazine  which 
.contain  an  amino-  or  substituted  amino-group  in  the  position  6.^ 
b)  Those  which  have  this  position  free.  Of  class  (a),  Nile-blue  A. 
<1),  Nile-blue  BB  (3),  New  Methylene-blue  GG  (2),  and  New-blue  (B) 
(9)  are  instances,  whereas  the  only  commercial  colouring  matter  which 
falls  into  class  {b)  is  Meldola's  blue  (4). 

lu  the  case  of  dye-stuffs  of  class  (a),  the  production  of  the  red 
compound  is  due  to  the  replacement  of  the  amino-  or  substituted 
amino-group  by  hydroxyl  and  the  consequent  formation  by  intermole- 
cular  chan^'e  (see  p.  331)  of  the  corresponding  phenonaphthoxazoiie. 
Thus  Nile-blue  A  (1)  and  Nile-blue  BB  (3)  are  converted  into 
3-diethylaminophenonaphthoxazone  (10),  whereas  New  Mtthylene- 
blue  GG  (2,)  and  New- blue  B  (9)  are  converted  into  3-dimethyl- 
aminophenonaphthoxazoue  (11). 

*  The  method  of  nuinbering  is  that  recommended  by  Kchriiiaiiu  and  Gaulie  (Ber. 
1897,  30,  2131). 
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(11). 


Both  these  compounds  have  been  prepared  by  Mohlau  and  Uhlraann, 
the  former  {Annalen,  1896,  289,  124)  by  the  interaction  of  nitroso- 
diethyl-m-aminophenol  and  a-naphthol,  and  the  latter  (loc.  cit.,  p.  126) 
from  nitrosodimethyl-7ft-aminopbenol  and  a-naphthol.  The  compounds 
prepared  from  the  colouring  matters  mentioned  above  are  identical 
•with  these  substances  described  by  Mohlau  and  Uhlmann. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  colouring  matters  of  Class  (a)  are  con- 
verted into  the  oxazones  is  dependent  on  the  condition  of  the  amino- 
group  in  the  position  6.  If  this  group  is  unsubstituted,  as  is  the 
case  in  Nile-blue  A  (1),  its  replacement  takes  place  remarkably  quickly, 
and  an  aqueous  solution  of  3  grams  of  the  blue  can  be  completely 
converted  into  the  oxazone  on  heating  on  the  watei'-bath  for  twelve 
hours,  provided  that  the  solution  is  rendered  slightly  acid  by  means 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  that  it  is  covered  with  some  suitable 
solvent  such  as  xylene,  which  will  extract  the  oxazone  as  soon  as  it  is 
formed. 

No  trace  of  diethylaminophenonaphthoxazone  (10)  can  be  extracted 
from  the  solid  colouring  matter,  and  it  is  apparently  first  formed  on 
dissolving  the  dye  in  water.  The  quantity,  however,  produced  in  this 
way  is  extremely  small,  but  owing  to  the  fluorescence  exhibited  by  its 
solutions,  its  presence  can  be  readily  detected  by  shaking  the  dye 
solution  with  ether  or  xylene. 

If  the  amino-group  is  substituted  by  alphyl  groups,  as  is  the  case 
in  New  Methylene-blue  (2),  its  replacement  takes  place  almost  as 
quickly  as  when  it  is  unsubstituted.  Thus  a  solution  of  3  grams  of 
New  Methylene-blue  can  be  completely  converted  into  dimethylamino- 
phenonaphthoxazoue  (11)  on  heating  on  the  water-bath  for  fifteen 
liours,  the  conditions  being  the  same  as  those  indicated  in  the  case  of 
Nile-blue  A.  ]f,  however,  the  amino-group  is  substituted  by  benzyl 
(Nilo-bluo  ]JH)  or  by  tlie  dinjotliylaminophenyl  group  (Now-blue  B), 
its  leplaccinent  takos  place  with  niuc.li  greater  dilliculty,  and  it  is 
iieconsary  to  heat  an  acidified  solution  of  the  dye  for  several  days 
Ixjforo  the  whole  of  it  will  have  boon  transformed  into  the  oxazone. 

|{()th  ditnotliyhuninophcnonaphthoxazone  (11)  and  diethylamino- 
phcnormplithoxazonu  (10)  form  halts  with  liydrochIori(!  acid  containing 
uuo  equivuluiit  of  tiio  acid,  'i'lieso  salts  form  deep  blue  stable  solu- 
tions in  Lot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  but  are  disnociated  by  water. 
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It  is  probable  therefore  that  they  possess  the  formulie  (12)  and  (13) 
respectively, 

ClMejN  O  Oil  ClEtjN  O  oil 

N  I  N 

(12).  (13). 

and  that  the  passage  of  the  salt  to  the  base  is  accompanied  by  inter- 
inolecular  rearrangement.  In  any  case,  if  the  ;>-quinone  formula  for 
these  dyestuffs  is  correct,  compounds  ofjformuho  (12)  and  (13)  must 
occur  as  intermediate  products  in  the  transformation  of  Nile-blue  A 
and  New  Methylene-bluo  GG  into  the  corresponding  oxazones.  If, 
however,  the  oxonium  formula  of  Kehrmann  is  employe«l,  the  aivsump- 
tion  of  an  intermolecular  change  is  unnecessary.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
New  Methylene-bluo,  the  change  can  Ijo  represented  by  the  formuhe 
CI  ri 

MeoN  ()  NM.-.  ('»  OH 

Alt'N 

J 


(•.i). 


I  I 

Me^N  <  >  ( » 


N     T       I 

\/ 

It  should  be  mentioned,  nevertheless,  in  connexion  with  this  point, 
that  2-aminophenonaphthoxazone  (14),  which  Kehrmann  and  Gauhe 
{lier.,  1897,  30,  2132)  prepjii-ed  from  the  corresponding  2-nitro- 
derivative,  and  which  is  precluded  from  forming  a  /j-quinone  ssxlt, 
although  not  from  yielding  a  salt  of  oxonium,  dissolves  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  yellow,  solution, 

O  O  H,N  ()  O 

I  I         i         I         I 

IL^i^  iN       i       j  N 

(H).  (15). 

whereas  3-aminophenonaphthoxazone  (15),  also  preptued  by  Kehrmann 
and  Gauhe  (loc.  cit.,  2136),  in  which  the  formation  of  apquinone  salt 

Z  2 
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is  possible,  gives  violet-blue  solutions  in  dilute  mineral  acids,  or,  in 
other  words,  behaves  in  the  same  way  as  the  3-dialkylaminopheno- 
naphthoxazones  described  above. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  blue  salts  of  the  dialkylamino- 
phenonaphthoxazones  remain  dissolved  in  the  dye  solutions  from  which 
they  are  derived;  at  any  rate,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  oxazine 
colouring  matter  can  be  converted  into  the  salt  of  the  oxazone  without 
any  dissociation  of  this  salt  taking  place.  This  can  be  readily  shown 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  if  wool  is  boiled  in  a  hot  acidified 
solution  of  the  salt  of  the  oxazone  it  is  dyed  a  deep  blue,  which,  owing 
to  the  decomposition  of  the  salt  on  the  fibre,  is  changed  to  red  on 
washing  with  water.  Nile-blue  A  can  be  boiled  for  a  considerable 
time  with  dilute  acid  without  any  appreciable  change  in  colour  taking 
place,  but  if  wool  is  dyed  in  the  boiled  solution  of  the  blue,  a  dyed  fabric 
will  be  obtained  which  will  become  markedly  purple  on  washing  with 
water ;  moreover,  the  presence  of  the  oxazone  in  large  amount  in  the 
boiled  dye  solution  can  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  when  shaken 
with  xylene  the  xylene  solution  becomes  strongly  fluorescent. 

Xylene  therefore  has  the  power  of  extracting  the  weak  oxazone  base 
from  a  solution  of  its  salt,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  reaction  by  which  the  neutral  fat  globules  are  stained  red 
is  of  the  same  kind.  The  fat,  in  which  the  oxazone  is  readily  soluble, 
extracts  the  base  from  the  solution  of  its  salt,  becoming  thereby 
coloured  a  brilliant  red  ;  at  the  same  time  the  protein  matter  in  the 
section  is  coloured  blue  by  the  excess  of  unchanged  Nile-blue  present. 

The  only  commercial  colouring  matter  belonging  to  Class  (b)  is 
Meldola's  blue  (4),  which  does  not  give  the  red  fat  stain  until  it  has 
been  boiled  for  some  time  with  dilute  acid.  In  this  case  also  the  com- 
pound producing  the  red  stain  can  be  extracted  by  moans  of  xylene. 
When  isolated,  this  substance  was  found  to  be  identical  with  the  com- 
pound produced  from  New  Methylene-blue,  or,  in  other  words,  to  be 
3-dimethylaminophcnonaphthoxazone  (11) : 
ClMejN  O  ClMeoN  0  OH 
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In  this  case,  therefore,  the  entrance  of  an  hydroxyl  group  has  been 
caused  to  take  place  in  the  position  6. 

On  searching  the  literature  for  other  instances  of  this  rather  remark 
able  reaction,  it  was  found  that  Fischer  and  Hepp  {Ber.,  1903,  36, 
1810)  had  recorded  a  similar  reaction  in  the  case  of  phenonaphthox- 
azone  (16),  which  they  found  on  boiling  in  alcoholic  solution  with 
hydrochloric  acid  to  be  partially  transfdiinpd  into  3-hydroxypheno- 
naphthoxazone  (17). 

Thoy  explain  this  reaction  by  assuming  that  water  is  tirst  added  on 
to  the  quiuone  ring,  forming  an  oxime,  from  which  the  phenonaphth- 
oxazone  is  produced  by  intermolecnlar  change;  the  two  superduoua 
hydrogen  atoms  being  removed  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  thus  : 


HO 


H,0 


— > 


(16). 


N(OH) 


HO 


H,. 


In  the  case  of  Meldola's  blue  it  is  probable  that  these  hydrogen 
atoms  reduce  a  portion  of  the  colouring  matter  to  its  leuco-base.  Strong 
evidence  was  obtained  of  the  formation  of  this  base,  although  it  was 
not  found  possible  to  isolate  it  in  a  condition  sufficiently  pure  for 
analysis.  The  leuco-base,  however,  readily  oxidises  in  the  air,  regenerat- 
ing the  base  of  the  colouring  matter,  and  therefore  if  precautions  are 
taken  to  allow  of  the  free  access  of  air  from  time  to  time  during  the 
course  of  the  experiment,  about  80  per  cent,  of  a  weighed  quantity  of 
Meldola's  blue  can  be  converted  into  the  oxazone. 

Mijhlau  and  Uhlmann  (Annalen,  1896,  289,  120)  prepared  the  base 
both  of  3-dimethylaminophenonaphthoxazine  chloride  (Methyl  Nile- 
blue)  and  of  3-diethylaminophenonaphthoxazine  sulphate  (Ethyl  Nile- 
blue,  Nile-blue  A),  and  describe  these  compounds  as  forming  strongly 
fluorescent  solutions  in  organic  solvents.  These  substances,  which  in 
their  anhydrous  state  have  the  formuhe  (18)  and  (19)  respectively, 
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O  NH        Et.,N  O  NH 


N      I 

(18).  (19).  ' 

were  prepared  from  the  solution  of  the  colouring  matter  by  the  action 
of  caustic  soda.  The  base  of  Nile-blue  A  according  to  my  experiments 
does  not  form  solutions  which  are  fluorescent  in  ordinary  daylight,  and 
it  is  only  when  it  is  mixed  with  the  corresponding  oxazone  that  such 
fluorescent  solutions  are  produced. 

Experiments  show  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  base  of  the 
colouring  matter  in  the  manner  described  by  these  chemists  without  it 
being  mixed  with  varying  quantities  of  the  oxazone.  Mohlau  and 
Uhlmann  obtained  the  base  in  pale  brown  needles  from  hot  dilute 
alcohol,  a  process  in  itself  probably  sufficient  to  convert  some  of  it  into 
the  oxazone.  Moreover,  they  only  estimated  the  percentage  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  in  their  product,  which,  since  the  difference  in  the  per- 
centage of  these  elements  in  the  oxazone  and  oxazine  is  within  the 
limits  of  experimental  error,  is  not  sufficient  to  distinguish  between 
them.  A  nitrogen  determination  would  have  indicated  that  they  were 
working  with  a  mixture  of  the  two  compounds. 

That  the  base  of  Nile-blue  A  forms  non-fluorescent  solutions  is 
shown  by  the  following  experiment.  An  acidified  solution  of  the 
colouring  matter  was  extracted  with  xylene  until  the  extract  ceased 
to  be  coloured,  when  it  was  cautiously  treated  with  dilute  caustic  soda 
solution  and  again  extracted  with  xylene.  The  insoluble  base  which 
was  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  the  alkali  dissolved  in  the  xylene, 
imparting  to  it  a  deep  red  colour  without  fluorescence.  The  xylene 
solution  was  carefully  dried  and  then  concentrated  by  distillation, 
the  residue  after  being  freed  from  the  remainder  of  the  xylene  on 
the  water-bath  being  crystallised  from  benzene.  The  pale  brown 
needles  obtained  in  this  way  wore  dried  at  100°  to  constant  weight 
and  analysed : 

0-2307  gave  2()-3  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  17°  and  76.5  mm.     N  =  13-43. 
CgoHiyONa  requires  N  =  13-3  per  cent. 

The  base  dissolves  in  most  of  the  usual  organic  solvents,  forming 
reddish  solutions  without  fluorescence,  all  the  other  properties  of  the 
compound  being  the  pamo  as  those  described  by  Muhlau  and  Uhlmann. 
It  difTers  from  the  oxazone  in  being  completely  extracted  from  its 
xylono  solution  by  moans  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  whereas  a  solu- 
tion of  the  oxazone  can  ])o  shaken  with  dihito  acid  without  any  of  it 
being  extracted.     In  this  way  the  prosonco  of  tbo  oxazone  in  the  base 
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prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  Miiblau  and   Ublmana  was 
establi8hed. 

Formation  of  Z-Diethylaminophenonaphthoxazone/rom  XUe-blue  A 
and  from  Nile  blue  2B, 

Nile-blue  A. — In  the  fii-st  instance  the  solid  commercial  colouring 
matter  was  extracted  with  ether  and  with  xylene.  In  both  cases  the 
solvent  remained  colourless,  showing  that  the  oxazone  was  not  present ; 
in  order,  however,  to  remove  any  impurities  a  quantity  of  the  colour- 
ing matter  was  crystallised  from  water  and  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
determined  in  the  product : 

02154  gave  19-6  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  17"  and  770  mm.     N-11'63. 
(C2„nooONj)2,SO^  requires  N  =  1 1  5  per  cent. 

Three  grams  of  the  puritietl  dye  were  dissolved  in  500  c.c.  of  water 
contained  in  a  large  flask,  3  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  added, 
and  the  solution  mixed  with  100  c.c.  of  xylene.  On  shaking  the  flask 
vigorously  a  considerable  amount  of  red  colouring  matter  passed  into 
solution  in  the  xylene,  imparting  to  it  a  characteristic  yellow  fluor- 
escence. The  flask  was  then  heated  on  the  water  bath  for  twelve 
hours,  being  constantly  shaken  during  the  period  of  heating.  The 
colour  of  the  xylene  gra<lually  increased  in  intensity,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  time  named  had  become  deep  red  with  strong  yellow  fluorescence  ; 
at  the  same  time  the  colour  of  the  dye  solution  became  weaker,  and  at 
the  end  of  tho  twelve  hours  had  practically  disappeared.  The  xylene 
solution  was  then  sepjirated  and  concentrated  by  distillation,  the 
residue  being  poui*ed  into  an  evaporating  dish  and  freed  as  far  as 
possible  from  xylene  by  heating  on  the  wat«r-bath.  The  residue, 
which  solidifieil  on  cooling,  was  washed  with  a  little  ether  to  free  it 
from  the  last  traces  of  xylene,  filtered,  and  crystallised  from  light 
petroleum  (b,  p,  80 — 100^).  In  this  way  tho  oxazone  was  obtained 
in  brown  glistening  laminae,  with  faint  green  metallic  reflex, 
melting  at  205°: 

0-2009  gave  152  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  24°  and  765  mm.     N  =  8  63. 
Oj^HigO^Nj  requires  N  =  8  8  jier  cent. 

The  properties  of  the  oxazone  correspond  in  every  way  with  those 
of  3-diethylaminophenonaphthoxazone,  described  by  Mbhiau  and 
Uhlmann. 

The  hydrochloi-ide,  CaoHjgO^NjjHCl,  was  prepared  by  boiling  the 
oxazone  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  allowing  the  deep  blue  solu- 
tion to  cool,  the  dark  blue  crystalline  precipitate  which  then  separated 
being  isolated  by  filtration  and  dried  in  an  evacuated  desiccator.  It 
was  analysed  by  boiling   a   weighed  quantity  with  water  until  the 
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filtrate  was  colourless,  filtering,  and  estimating  the  amount  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  the  filtrate  : 

0-2103  gave  00858  AgCl.     CI  =  10-13. 

CooHjgOaNg.HCl  requires  CI  =  10-1. 

Nile-hlue  2B. — The  solid  commercial  dyestuff  when  warmed  with 
ether  or  xylene  imparted  no  colour  to  the  solvent,  neither  did  a 
solution  of  it  when  shaken  with  these  liquids  give  any  indication  of 
the  presence  of  the  oxazone.  A  quantity  was  purified  by  crystallisation 
from  Avater  and  analysed  : 

0-2210  gave  17-9  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  18°  and  771  mm.     N  =  9-62. 
^27^25^-^3'-'^^^  requires  N  =  9-5  per  cent. 

Six  grams  of  the  purified  colouring  matter  were  dissolved  in 
1000  c.c.  of  water,  and  after  being  mixed  with  10  c.c.  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  and  200  c.c.  of  xylene  heated  on  the  water-bath, 
with  constant  shaking,  for  twenty-four  hours.  During  the  course  of 
heating  the  upper  layer  of  xylene  gradually  became  intensely 
fluorescent,  but  at  the  end  of  the  time  named  the  dye  solution  still 
remained  strongly  coloured.  The  xylene  solution  was  therefore 
removed  by  aid  of  the  separating  funnel  and  the  blue  solution  of  the 
dye  mixed  with  100  c.c.  of  fresh  xylene,  and  the  heating  continued. 
Meanwhile  the  xylene  solution  from  the  first  extraction  was  concen- 
trated by  distillation,  and  the  residue,  after  being  freed  from  xylene 
on  the  water-bath,  washed  with  ether  and  crystallised  from  light 
petroleum  (b.  p.  80—100°). 

The  oxazone  prepared  in  this  way  was  in  every  way  identical  with 
the  compound  derived  from  Nile-blue  A  : 

0-2517  gave  18-3  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  16°  and  768  mm.     N  =  8-64, 
CgoHjgO^No  requires  N  =  8-8  per  cent. 

The  quantity  obtained  from  this  experiment  was  about  0'5  gram. 
The  dye  solution  which  liad  been  mixed  with  a  further  quantity  of 
xylene  was  heated  for  twenty-four  hours  longer,  when  a  further  amount 
of  about  0-5  gram  of  the  oxazone  was  obtained  on  evaporating  the 
xylene  solution.  Fresh  xylene  was  then  again  added  and  the  heating 
continued,  the  process  being  repeated  until  the  solution  of  the  dye  had 
become  colourless,  an  operation  which  required  96  hours  in  all. 

I'lie  ofjuoous  Kolution  from  these  experiments  was  evaporated  on  the 
water-bath  to  a  small  bulk,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  rendered  alkaline 
by  moans  of  dilute  caustic  soda  solution.  The  oil  which  then  separated 
was  oxtra(;ted  by  means  of  other,  the  ethereal  solution  dried,  and  freed 
from  other  by  evaporation.  The  small  quantity  of  residual  oil  boiled 
at  185°  and  the  following  analysis  showed  it  to  be  benzylamino  : 

0-2103  gave  0G0:;7  (JO.  and  0-1607  I !,,().     ('     7s;52  ;  11  =  8-49. 
C;li„N  requires  C  -  78-5  ;  11     a- 1  per  cent. 
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Formation  of  ^-DimethylaminophenonaphUiOxazonefrmn  New  MethyUn»- 
blue  GG  and  from  New-blue  B. 

Methylene-hluB  GG. — The  specimen  of  this  colouring  matter  was 
obtained  from  Dr.  Griibler,  of  Leipzig,  and  had  been  specially  purified 
for  pathological  work.     It  was  shown  to  be  pure  by  the   following 

analysis  : 

0-2010  gave  206  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  18"  and  769  mm.     N=  12-12. 
C.^oHujONj.HCl  requires  N  -=  119  per  cent. 

In  the  first  instance  the  pure  dyestuff  was  extractod  with  xylene  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  the  oxarone  was  present.  Since  the 
xylene  did  not  become  coloured  even  on  warming  it  was  apparent  that  the 
solid  dye  did  not  contain  any ;  3  grams  were  thei-efore  dissolved  in  500  c.c. 
of  water,  5  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  added,  and  the  mixture 
covered  with  100  c.c.  of  xylene.  The  xylene  solution  became  strongly 
coloured  on  vigorously  shaking  the  flask,  showing  tlmt  the  oxaione  had 
commenced  to  be  formed  as  soon  as  the  colouring  matter  had  dissolved 
in  water.  The  mixture  was  heatetl  on  the  water-bath  for  fifteen  houi-s, 
the  flask  being  constantly  shaken  throughout  the  time  of  heating. 
The  xylene  solution  became  gradually  deeper  in  colour  as  the  reaction 
progressed,  and  the  colour  of  the  dye  solution  became  gradually  weaker, 
until  at  the  end  of  the  fifteen  hours  the  xylene  had  become  deep  red 
in  colour  with  strong  yellow  fluorescence  and  the  colour  of  the  dye 
solution  had  practically  disappeared.  The  layer  of  xylene  was  separated 
and  freed  from  xylene  first  by  distillation  and  finally  by  evaporation 
in  an  open  basin  on  the  water-bath.  The  solid  product  when  crystal- 
lised from  xylene  was  obtained  in  long,  dark  coloui-ed  needles,  appear- 
ing brown  by  transmitted  light,  which  melted  at  244°  to  a  red  liquid 
with  green  metallic  reflex  : 

0-2071  gave  170  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  15-5°  and  777  mm.     N  =  9-85. 
^isH^u^2^2  requires  N  =  9-7  per  cent. 

The  oxazone,  which  is  in  all  respects  identical  with  the  compound 
prepared  by  Mohlau  and  Uhlmann,  dissolves  in  hot  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  forming  a  deep  blue  solution  from  which  the  hydrocJdoride  sepa- 
rates on  cooling  in  dark  blue  needles  with  metallic  reflex.  The  salt, 
which  is  dissociated  by  water,  was  analysed  by  boiling  a  weighed 
quantity  with  water,  filtering,  and  estimating  the  amount  of  hydrogen 
chloride  in  the  filtrate  : 

0-2171  gave  0-0948  AgCl.     CI  =  10-81. 

^is^uOoN'^.HCl  requires  CI  =  109  per  cent. 

New-blue  B. — This  colouring  matter,  which  for  the  pui-poses  of  this 
research  was  obtained  from  Messrs.  Cassella  &  Co.  of  Frankfort-am- 
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Main,  has  recently  formed  the  subject  of  a  communication  by 
J.  Formanek  in  a  paper  dealing  with  the  spectroscopic  investigation  of 
the  colouring  matters  of  the  oxazine  series  [Zeitsch.  Farh.  Ind.,  1907,  6, 
1).  The  dyestuff  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  asywi-dimethyl-jo-phenyl- 
enediamine  on  Meldola's  blue,  and  Formdnek  finds,  as  a  result  of  the 
study  of  the  absorption  spectra  given  by  a  dilute  solution,  that  it  is 
always  admixed  with  a  quantity  of  unchanged  Meldola's  blue.  It 
was  noticed  that  the  dyestufE  after  repeated  recrystallisation  did  not 
appear  to  be  a  homogeneous  substance  and  that  the  percentage  of 
nitrogen  in  the  recrystallised  product  always  gave  a  value  too  low  for  a 
compound  corresponding  with  the  constitution  assigned  to  New-blue  B. 
It  was  therefore  not  found  possible  to  prepare  a  pure  specimen  of  the 
colouring  matter,  and  since  Meldola's  blue  also  gives  3-dimethylamino- 
phenonaphthoxazone  on  boiling  with  dilute  acids,  it  was  difficult  to 
prove  conclusively  that  the  oxazone  had  been  formed  by  the  elimination 
of  the  dimethyl-p-phenylenediamine  residue  from  New-blue  B. 

The  point  was,  however,  settled  by  the  actual  isolation  of  asyviAi- 
methyl-^j-phenylenediamine  from  the  mother  liquors  after  the  conver- 
sion of  the  colouring  matter  into  the  oxazone. 

The  process  adopted  was  similar  to  that  used  in  the  previous  cases. 
Six  grams  of  the  blue  were  dissolved  in  1000  c.c.  of  water  and,  after 
being  mixed  with  10  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  200  c.c. 
of  xylene,  heated  on  the  water-bath,  with  constant  shaking,  for  twelve 
hours.  After  this  time  the  strongly  coloured  xylene  solution  was 
separated  and  the  dye  solution  again  mixed  with  xylene  and  heated  for 
a  further  twelve  hours.  The  xylene  solution  was  then  once  more 
separated  and  the  aqueous  solution  mixed  with  fresh  xylene  and  again 
heated  for  twelve  hours.  After  this  process  had  been  rejieated  five 
times,  the  colour  of  the  dye  solution  had  almost  disappeared.  It  was 
then  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk  on  the  water-bath,  the  free  hydrochloric 
acid  being  in  the  first  instance  eliminated  by  the  addition  of  sodium 
acetate.  The  pmall  quantity  of  unchanged  colouring  matter  in  the 
evaporated  solution  was  then  preci{»itated  by  means  of  a  solution  of 
tannic  acid  in  sodium  acetate,  and  the  clear  filtrate  rendered  alkaline 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  caustic  soda.  The  alkaline  solution  was  then 
extracted  with  cthor,  the  ethereal  extract  dried,  and  evaporated  free 
from  other,  when  a  solid  residue  was  obtained  which  on  crystallisation 
from  a  mixture  of  benzene  and  light  petroleum  yielded  aaywi-dimcthyl- 
;7-phenyIoncdiamino  in  needles  melting  at  4P: 

0-21 9 1  gave  05647  CO,^  and  0-1755  11,0.     0- 70-30;  1I  =  891. 
CgUj-jN,  rccjuires  (J  =  70G  ;  H  =  8-8  per  cent. 

The  xylene  solutions  collected  from  the  above  experiments  were 
concentrated  by  distillation,  the  residue  poured  into  an  evaporating 
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basin,  an«l  freed  from  xylene  on  the  water-bath.  The  noVu\  residue,  on 
crystallisation  from  xylene,  yielded  dark  coloured  needles  melting  at 
244'V*l6iitical  with3-dimethylaminophenonaphthoxazone  obtained  in  the 
former  experiment  : 

0-2115  gave  17-35  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  15°  and  775  ram.     N  =  9-87. 
CjoHj^OgNg  requires  N  =  9-7  per  cent. 

Formation  of  ^-Dimethylaminophenonaphthoxazone  from  Afeldola's  Blue. 

The  specimen  of  Meldola's  blue  used  in  this  experiment  had  been 
specially  purified  for  pathological  work  by  Dr.  Griibler,  of  Leipiig;  the 
following  analysis  showed  it  to  be  pure  : 

0  2313  gave  18-00  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  19°  and  770  mm.     N  =  917. 
Cj8H,^0Nj,HCl  requires  N  =  90  percent. 

In  order  that  Meldola's  blue  may  be  completely  converted  into  the 
oxazone  it  is  necessary  (as  explained  on  page  329)  that  oxidation 
should  take  place  at  the  same  time,  or,  in  other  wortls,  that  only  half 
of  the  blue  can  be  converted  into  the  oxazone  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  half,  which  becomes  thereby  reduced  to  the  leuco-base.  The 
process  adopted  was  as  follows. 

Three  grams  of  pure  Meldola's  blue  were  dissolved  in  500  c.c.  of 
water,  acidified  by  the  addition  of  5  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  mixed  with  100  c.c.  of  xylene.  On  shaking  the  mixture,  the 
xylene  remained  colourless,  showing  that  no  immediate  formation  of 
the  oxazone  takes  place  on  solution  in  water.  On  standing,  howerer, 
and  again  shaking,  the  xylene  showed  traces  of  fluorescence, 
indicating  that  the  process  takes  place  slowly  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  The  mixture  was  heated  on  the  water-bath  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  after  which  time  the  xylene  solution  had  become  deeply 
coloured  and  strongly  fluorescent.  These  facts  are  in  accordance  with 
the  behaviour  of  Meldola's  blue  when  used  as  a  stain.  When  the 
solution  of  the  colour  is  first  prepared  it  does  not  possess  the  power  of 
staining  fat  red  in  a  pathological  section,  but  after  boiling  for  a  short 
time  with  dilute  acids  it  possesses  this  property  to  a  marked  degree. 
The  xylene  solution  was  separated,  and  the  dye  solution,  which  con- 
tained a  considerable  quantity  of  brownish  insoluble  matter,  filtered. 
All  attempts  made  with  the  object  of  purifying  this  precipitate  were 
unsuccessful,  since  it  rapidly  oxidised  in  the  air.  It  was,  therefore, 
again  transferred  to  the  dye  solution  and  the  whole  placed  in  a 
lai'ge  Winchester-quart  bottle,  which  it  half  filled,  and  the  bottle 
shaken  on  the  shaking  machine  for  twelve  hours.  After  this  time  it 
was  noticed  that  the  precipitate  had  again  passed  into  solution,  and  the 
mixture  was  therefore  transferred  to  the  original  flask,  covered  with 
100  c.c.  of  xylene,  and  heated  with  constant  shaking  for  eight  hours. 
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The  xylene  was  then  again  separated  and  the  dye  solution  subjected  to 
a  further  shaking  for  twelve  hours,  and  once  again  heated  with  100 
c.c.  of  xylene  for  six  hours.  The  xylene  solutions  from  these  experi- 
ments were  concentrated  by  distillation,  the  concentrated  solution 
evaporated  free  from  xylene  on  the  water-bath,  and  the  residue 
crystallised  from  xylene.  3-Diraethylaminophenonaphthoxazone 
obtained  in  this  way  melted  at  244°,  and  was  in  all  respects  identical 
with  the  compound  prepared  in  the  previous  cases  : 

0-2358  gave  19-35  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  15-5°  and  774  mm.  N  =  9-83. 
CjgHj^O.^Nj  requires  N  =  9-7  per  cent. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  by  this  means  to  convert  the  whole  of 
the  Meldola's  blue  into  the  oxazone,  but  from  the  experiments 
described  an  amount  of  3-dimethylaminophenonaphthoxazone  was 
obtained  corresponding  with  80  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  blue 
taken. 

Bxperiments  with  Capri-blue  GN"  and  Capri-blue  GOJV. 

These  colouring  matters  were  experimented  on  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  derivatives  of  phenoxazine  containing  amino-  or  substituted 
amino-groups  in  the  p  position  to  the  oxazine  nitrogen  would  behave 
in  the  same  way  as  the  corresponding  derivatives  of  phenonaphth- 
oxazine.  Experiments  with  the  two  Capri-blues  mentioned  above,  the 
formula)  of  which  are  given  on  page  325^  showed  that  these  colouriug 
matters  did  not  possess  the  property  of  staining  fat  either  when 
dissolved  in  water  or  after  boiling  for  a  considerable  time  with  dilute 
acids.  The  experiments  with  xylene  box'e  out  these  indications,  and 
although  after  heating  an  acidified  solution  of  these  colouring  matters 
for  several  days  with  xylene  the  xylene  solutions  became  faintly  red, 
yet  the  amount  of  substance  obtained  on  evaporating  the  xylene  was 
too  small  for  further  investigation. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  A.  R.  Smith,  of  the  Manchester  Univer- 
sity, for  valuable  help  given  during  the  course  of  this  investigation. 

Manchemtkr  Ukiversity. 
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XXX.YIl~The  Alkaloids  of  Ergot. 

By  George  Bargee  and  Francis  Howard  Carr. 

The  great  medicinal  importance  of  ergot  has  led  to  numerous  chemical 
researches,  which  have  mostly,  however,  resulted  in  little  that  is 
definite,  possibly  owing  to  the  fungoid  nature  of  the  plant.  As  in  the 
case  of  many  drugs,  the  therapeutic  properties  of  ergot  have  been 
attributed  to  the  presence  of  one  or  more  alkaloids,  but  several 
investigators  have  of  late  years  denied  to  the  ergot  alkaloids  any 
part  in  the  specific  activity  of  the  drug.  The  problem  is  further  com- 
plicated by  the  extremely  small  alkaloidal  content  (about  O'l  per 
cent.);  this  makes  the  preparation  of  even  a  modei-ate  supply  of 
material  very  expensive. 

The  first  to  establish  the  presence  of  fixed  alkaloids  in  ergot  was 
Wenzell  {Amer.  J.  Phann.,  1864,  36,  193),  who  in  1864  applied  the 
names    ecboline   and    ergotioe   to  two  impure  resinous   preparations 
giving   alkaloidal    reactions.     His    observations    were    confirmed    by 
Ganser  (Arch.  P/ucnn.,  1870,  194,  195).     To  Tanret,  however,  belongs 
the  credit  of  having  fii-st  obtained  from  ergot  a  well-defined  crystalline 
alkaloid,  which  he  named  ergotinine  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
resinous  ergotine  of  Wenzell  and  others  {Compt.  rend.,  1875,  81,  896 ; 
1878,  ;86,   888;  Ann.   Chim.   Phys.,   1879,  [v],   17,  493).     From  the' 
mother  liquors  of  this  base  Tanret  obtained  a  further  yield  of  alkaloid 
in  an  amorphous  form.    Since  this  amorphous  alkaloid  in  other  respects 
closely  resembled  the  crystalline,  he  called   it  amorphous  ergotinine. 
Tanret's   crystalline    alkaloid    has    been    found    by    all    subsequent 
observers.     According  to  Blumberg  {Inaug.  Diss.  Dorpat,  1878)  it  is 
probably    identical    with    the    piciosclerotine    of     Dragendorff    and 
Podwyssozki  (Arch.  expt.  Path.  P/iarm.,  187C,  6,  153) ;  the  term  sclero- 
crystalline  used  by  Podwyssozki  {Pharni.  Zeilschr.fUr  Russland,  1883, 
22,  396)  is  also  merely  another  name  for  Tanret's  alkaloid,  and  the 
same   applies  to  the  secaline   of   Jacobj    {Arch.    expt.  Path.  Phann., 
1897,   39,    104).     According   to   Robert   {Arch.   txpt.   Path.  Phann., 
1884, 18,  316)  crystalline  ergotinine  has  but  slight  if  any  physiological 
activity,  so  that  when  he  obtained  an  impure  alkaloidal  resin  of  great 
toxicity  he   proposed   for  it  the  new  name  cornutine.     According  to 
Tanret   {J.   Phann.   Chun.,   1885,  [v],   11,   309;  1894,  [v],  30,  229), 
Keller  {Schweiz.    Wochenschr.   Chem.    Phann.,    1891,  32,    121;    1896, 
34,   65),    and    Meulenhoff    {Ber.    Nederl.    Maatsch.    Phann.,     1899, 
[viii].  No.   1  ;  Ntd.  Tydschr.  Pharm.   1900,   12,  225,  257),  cornutine 
does  not  occur  as   such  in   ergot,  but  is  an  artificial  decomposition 
product   of  ergotinine,    formed  by   the  acid    used   in  its   extraction. 
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In  the  course  of  a  prolonged  investigation  of  ergot  we  obtained 
the  second  amorphous  alkaloid  for  the  first  time  in  a  state  of 
purity  by  crystallising  its  salts,  and  were  thus  able  to  distinguish  it 
from  ergotinine,  which  is  itself  ci'ystalline  but  on^y  yields  amorphous 
salts.  Moreover,  the  amorphous  alkaloid  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol, 
the  crystalline  only  slightly  so.  As  the  second  alkaloid  is  now  also 
recognisable  as  a  chemical  individual,  and  as  it  has  proved  to  be  a 
substance  of  great  physiological  potency,  we  suggested  for  it  the  name 
ergotoxine  in  a  preliminary  communication  to  the  British  Association 
at  York  {Chem.  News,  1906,  94,  89.  See  also  Eeport  of  Brit.  Med. 
Assoc.  Meeting,  Aug.  1906,  in  Brit.  Med.  J".,  Dec.  22nd,  1906,  p.  1792). 
We  found  in  ergotinine  considerably  more  nitrogen  than  Tanret,  and 
hence  were  unable  to  confirm  his  formula,  Cg^H^oOgN^.  As  we  could 
not  prepare  any  crystalline  ergotinine  salts  we  relied  on  determinations 
of  the  molecular  weight  of  the  free  alkaloid  by  physical  methods, 
which  made  us  suggest  the  provisional  formula,  C28H3204N^.  Our 
analysis  of  crystalline  ergotoxine  salts  indicated  a  close  relationship 
between  the  two  alkaloids,  and  later  we  proved  this  relationship  by 
converting  ergotoxine  into  ergotinine  by  boiling  with  acetic  anhydride  ; 
we  also  obtained  a  crystalline  phosphate  closely  resembling  ergotoxine 
phosphate  by  boiling  ergotinine  with  dilute  alcoholic  phosphoric  acid. 
Soon  after  our  preliminary  note  was  published,  there  appeared  an 
important  paper  by  Kraft  (^Arch.  Pharm.,  1906,  244,  336),  who 
was,  in  the  first  place,  concerned  with  the  examination  of  an  ethereal 
extract  of  ergot.  He  lays  stress  on  the  following  circumstances,  which 
make  the  separation  of  the  extract  into  its  various  constituents  very 
troublesome  :  the  presence  of  crgosterol  and  of  fat,  the  feebly  acidic 
nature  of  the  acids,  and  the  feebly  basic  nature  of  the  alkaloids,  the 
presence  of  phenolic  hydroxyls  ia  the  latter  giving  them  also  acid 
properties.  Although  chemically  rather  inert,  these  colloidal  bodies 
"  unite  among  themselves  and  with  fat  to  form  quite  stable  adsorption 
compounds."  It  is,  therefore,  well  nigh  impossible  to  effect  a 
«]uautitative  separation  of  the  alkaloidal  from  the  acid  constituents, 
for  instance,  by  extraction  with  dilute  acetic  acid  and  with  ammonia. 
Kraft  concludes  that  the  mere  use  of  solvents  and  of  fractional 
precipitation  is  worthless,  and  that  for  this  reason  the  numerous  ei'got 
Hubstauces  of  Jacol)j  are  but  mixtures. 

At  those  conclusions  we  had  ourselves  arrived.  Acid  substanoos, 
Buch  as  Hphocelotoxin,  owe  their  physiological  activity  to  contamina- 
tion with  a  powerfully  activo  alkaloid,  and  we  agree  with  Ki-aft  in 
eniplia.sihing  the  physiological  importance  of  the  alkaloidal  as  opposed 
to  the  acidic  constituents  of  ergot.  Without  knowledge  of  our  work, 
Kraft  prepared  the  amorphous  alkaloid  by  fractional  precipitation  of 
the  sulpliute  and  ol»Hi'rvtd  its  conversion  into  ergotinine,  his  method 
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being  to  boil  a  solution  of  the  amorphous  alkaloid  in  methyl  alcohol. 
He  regarded  this  change  as  due  to  the  elimination  of  water,  and 
accordingly  suggested  for  the  second  alkaloid  the  name  hydro- 
ergotiniue.  He  did  not,  however,  crystallise  any  of  its  salts,  nor 
did  ho  analyse  either  base.  In  a  recent  communication  with  H.  H. 
Dale  {Arch.  P/iarm.,  1906,  244,  550),  one  of  us  expressed  doubt  as 
to  the  validity  of  Kraft's  conception  of  the  amorphous  alkaloi«l  a«  a 
hydrated  ergotiuine,  because  the  results  of  our  analyse.s,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  molecular  weight  determinations  by  physical  means, 
appeared  to  contradict  such  a  view,  and  led  us  to  interpret  the  pro- 
duction of  ergotiuine  from  ergotuxine  by  means  of  acetic  anhvdride 
as  an  ac-etyhition. 

J^'urther  work,  and  especially  molecular  weight  deteruiin;iiious  of 
ergotoxine  by  chemical  means,  which  appear  iu  this  case  to  be  more 
suitable  than  physical  methods,  have  made  us  adopt  the  formula 
^asHii^tjNj  for  ergotoxine.  This  formuU  is  in  satisfactory  agreement 
with  our  analyses  of  several  of  its  salts.  We  now  suggest  for  ergo- 
tiuine the  formula  Oa^Hg^O^Nj,  which  requii-es  practically  the  same 
percentage  comi>ositiou  as  t'^gHj^O^N,  previously  suggested,  and 
which  (except  for  the  nitrogen)  is  similar  to  Tanret's  original  formula, 

The  action  of  acetic  anhydride  consists  therefore  in  the  removal  of 
a  molecule  of  water,  and  not  as  was  previously  surmised  (Uarger  and 
Dale,  loc.  cit.)  in  the  introduction  of  an  acetyl  group.  This  earlier 
surmise  is  moreover  disproved  by  the  fact  that  no  acetic  acid  is  given 
off  on  boiling  ergotiuine  with  mineral  acids. 

Kraft  showed  that  the  change  from  the  amorphous  to  the  crystal- 
line base  is  also  produced  by  boiling  methyl  alcohol,  an  observation 
which  we  have  since  confirmed.  On  the  basis  of  this  experiment  and 
the  production  of  an  amorphous  base  from  ergotiuine  on  standing 
witli  dilute  acetic  acid,  Kraft  suggested  that  "  the  amorphous  alkaloid 
is  the  hydrate  of  the  crystalline."  This  theory,  which  is  supported 
by  our  own  experiments  on  the  action  of  acetic  anhydride  and  of 
phosphoric  acid,  we  now  regard  as  definitely  established  by  our 
analyses. 

When  the  manuscript  of  this  paper  was  almost  complete,  our 
attention  was  drawn  to  a  recent  communication  by  Tanret  {J.  Fharm. 
Chim,,  1906,  (vi),  24,  397)  in  criticism  of  our  preliminary  note.  By 
means  of  a  determination  according  to  Dumas,  Tanret  has  confirmed 
our  value  for  the  i>ercentage  of  nitrogen  in  ergotiuine.  He  brings 
evidence  to  show  that  our  molecular  weight  determinations  by  the 
cryoscopic  method  in  phenol  are  invalid  on  account  of  the  production 
of  a  phenoxide,  which  he  infers  from  measurements  of  the  specific 
rotation.     Tanret  now  suggests  for  ergotinine  the  formula  Cj^H^O^N^, 
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and,  as  pointed  out  above,  we  have  ourselves  come  to  reject  our 
original  molecular  weight  determinations  and  to  suggest  the  formula 
^35-^39^5^5*  Tanret's  formula  is  impossible,  since  the  total  number 
of  valencies  in  the  molecule  must  be  an  even  number.  There  must 
be  either  39  or  41  hydrogen  atoms.  "We  have  selected  the  former 
number  as  agreeing  much  the  best  with  our  analyses. 

With  regard  to  the  relation  between  ergotoxiue  and  ergot  alkaloids 
other  than  crystalline  ergotinine,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is 
largely  present  in  Tanret's  so-called  amorphous  ergotinine,  but  as  this 
is  merely  the  residue  left  on  evaporating  the  mother  liquor  from  the 
crystalline  ergotinine,  it  must  contain  a  proportion  of  crystallisable 
alkaloid.  This  proportion  is  by  no  means  negligible.  As  Tanret 
observed  in  one  of  his  earlier  papers  (1879,  p.  506),  the  presence  of 
amorphous  ergotinine  greatly  increases  the  solubility  of  the  crystalline 
alkaloid,  and  in  the  same  paper  (p.  507)  he  attributes  the  variation  in 
the  specific  rotation  of  "  amorphous  ergotinine  "  to  varying  amounts 
of  crystallised  ergotinine  contained  in  it.  Tanret  therefore  did  not 
prepare  the  amorphous  alkaloid  in  the  pure  state.  The  amorphous 
alkaloid  is  either  the  same  chemical  individual  as  the  crystalline  or  it 
is  not.  In  the  former  case  it  should  be  possible  to  crystallise  it,  and 
it  should  have  the  same  specific  rotation  as  the  crystalline  alkaloid.  In 
the  latter  case  it  is  confusing  to  apply  the  same  name  to  different 
substances,  and  a  new  name  must  be  found.  That  the  amorphous 
alkaloid  is  a  distinct,  although  closely  related  substance,  we  consider 
completely  established.  Tanret  deduces  the  identity  of  the  two  alka- 
loids from  the  similarity  of  "  their  behaviour  to  precipitating  reagents, 
of  their  fluorescence,  of  the  mode  of  formation  and  properties  of  their 
(salts,  and  the  amount  of  acid  with  which  they  combine,  and  finally 
from  the  similarity  of  the  characteristic  colour  reaction  which  thoy 
give  with  sulphuric  acid."  But  all  these  points  of  similarity  might  bo 
expected  in  the  case  of  two  alkaloids  of  high  molecular  weight,  differ- 
ing only  by  one  molecule  of  water  and  readily  passing  into  one  another. 
Moreover,  there  are  differences  in  the  characteristics  referred  to  by 
Tanret.  Wo  have  found  ergotoxine  solutions  to  be  distinctly  more 
sensitive  to  many  alkaloidal  prccipitanta  than  ergotinine  solutions  of 
the  same  strength.  Ah  for  the  salts,  few  if  any  ergotinine  salts 
have  been  obtained  crystalline,  whereas  we  have  been  able  to  crystal- 
lise quite  a  number  of  ergotoxine  salts.  Kraft  {loc.  cit.)  has  shown 
that  a  remarkable  difference  exists  between  the  solubilities  of  the  two- 
HulphatcH,  that  of  the  ainurphous  alkaloid  requiring  8,000  parts,  and 
that  of  the  cryHtalline  only  500  parts  of  water  for  solution.  Wo  have 
con6riiicd  Kraft's  observations  on  this  point.  Tanret  himself  has 
{)ointod  out  the  differenco  between  the  solubilities  of  the  two  alka- 
loids in  alcohol  and   the  diffeionce  in  their  specific  rotations.     Kraft 
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and  wc  ourselves  have  tiansfornied  one  alkaloid  into  the  other  by 
chemical  means,  and  finally,  our  analyses  show  tliat  the  two  alkaloids 
have  a  different  percentage  composition.  The  term  amorphous  ergo- 
tinine  must  therefoi-e  be  restricted  to  such  specimens  of  the  crystal- 
lisable  alkaloid  as  can,  for  instance,  be  prepared  by  precipitating  a 
solution  in  dilute  acetic  acid  by  ammonia. 

The  question  of  the  relation  between  ergotoxine  and  coruuiine  is 
somewhat  more  difticulfc.  Robert's  method  of  preparation  makes  it 
probible  that  his  substance  contains  ergotoxine.  On  the  other  hand, 
certain  of  the  most  striking  symptoms  described  by  Robert  as 
characteristic  of  the  toxic  effects  of  cornutine  are  not  produced  by 
ergotoxine.  This  made  it  imposssble  to  adopt  for  our  alkaloid  the 
name  cornutine  which  Robert  has  associated,  not  with  chemical  proper- 
ties, but  with  the  production  of  a  certain  physiological  picture  (see 
also  Barger  and  Dale,  Ardi,  Pluirm.,  1906,  244,  554). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hydroergotiniue  recently  described  by  Rraft 
is  undoubtedly  identical  with  ergotoxine,  previously  described  by  our- 
selves. After  an  examination  of  ergotoxine  salts  prepared  by  us,  Dr. 
Rraft  has  recently  informed  us  that  he  shares  our  view  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  alkaloids.  He,  too,  has  now  succeeded  in  crystallising 
ergotoxine  (hydroergotiniue)  sulphate. 

According  to  experiments  of  H.  H.  Dale,  ergotoxine  produces  in 
doses  of  a  few  milligrams  not  only  the  characteristic  reactions  of  ergot 
described  by  him  {J.  Pht/sioi.,  1906,  34,  163),  but  also  gangrene  of  the 
cock's  comb  and  other  ergot  effects  described  by  Robert  and  others  to 
sphacelenic  acid.  Crystalline  ergotinine,  uncontaminated  with  ergo- 
toxine, either  does  not  give  these  effects  at  all,  or  only  to  a  blight 
extent,  the  difference  being  possibly  due  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
ergotinine  in  solution  in  the  body  fluids. 

Ergotinine. 

This  alkaloid  was  prepared  by  various  methods,  in  the  first  place 
according  to  that  given  by  Tanret,  starting  from  an  alcoholic  extract 
of  the  drug.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  extracting  with  ether, 
and  in  washing  the  ether  with  water,  as  the  alkali  present  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  resin  soap,  which  made  the  separation  into  an  ethereal 
and  an  aqueous  layer  very  tedious.  Meulenhoff  mentions  the  same 
difficulty.  For  the  preparation  of  ergotinine  on  a  small  scale,  it  is  best 
to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  it  can  be  extracted  by  ether ;  this  is 
the  basis  of  Reller's  method.  He  first  extracted  the  ergot  with  light 
petroleum  to  remove  the  oil  and  then  with  ether  to  remove  the  alkaloid. 
We  agree  with  Rraft  that  there  is  no  advantage  in  the  preliminary 
extraction  with  light  petroleum. 

VOL.   XCI.  A  A 
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If  the  ethereal  extract  is  freed  from  ether  and  the  resulting  oil 
mixed  with  light  petroleum,  most  of  the[alkaloid,  together  with  a  yellow 
colouring  matter  and  other  substances,  is  precipitated  (Jacobj's  chryso- 
toxin),  but  a  small  part  of  the  alkaloid  remains  in  the  oil  and  can  be 
extracted  with  dilute  acids.  The  alkaloid  obtained  in  this  manner  is 
uncontaminated  with  resin  and  at  once  yields  white  crystals  from 
alcohol. 

The  salts  of  the  ergot  alkaloids  with  inorganic  acids  are  very  slightly 
soluble  in  water.  Hence  Tanret  extracted  the  ethereal  solution  with 
citric  acid,  and  Kraft  used  tartaric  acid.  When  AVorking  on  a  large 
scale,  however,  the  slight  solubility  of  the  chloride  and  especially  of  the 
bromide  may  be  put  to  account.  The  residue  left  on  evaporation  of 
the  alcoholic  tincture  is  extracted  with  light  petroleum  to  remove  fat 
and  oily  matter ;  it  is  then  dissolved  in  ethyl  acetate  and  shaken 
with  citric  acid  solution.  Sodium  bromide  or  hydrobromic  acid  is 
added  and  the  precipitated  hydrobromides  of  the  alkaloids  are  collected. 
A  rough  separation  of  ergotinine  from  ergotoxine  can  be  effected  by 
t-epeated  shaking  of  the  solution  of  the  mixed  hydrobromides  in  dilute 
caustic  soda  AVith  ether ;  in  this  way  the  ergotinine  is  removed  first. 
Finally,  the  ergotinine  is  crystallised  from  alcohol,  leaving  ergotoxine 
and  impurities  in  the  mother  liquor. 

Composition  of  Ergotinine. 

t'or  analysis  the  alkaloid  was  rccrystallised  from  absolute  ethyl 
alcohol  and  was  dried  in  a  v<acuum  over  sulphuric  acid  or  in  the  steam 
oven.     It  is  not  hygroscopic. 

I.  01511  gave  0-3793CO2  and  0'0851H.O.  C  =  68-47;  H  =  6-30. 


It. 

01174 

„  0-2966 

0-0700 

C  =  68-90; 

H  =  6'66. 

HI. 

01598 

„  0-4031 

0'0912 

C  =  68-80  3 

H  =  6-38. 

IV. 

0-1557 

„  0-3914 

0-0881 

C- 68-55; 

H  =  6-33. 

V. 

01947 

„  0-4889 

0'1160 

C  =  68-48; 

U  =  6-66. 

VI. 

0-1537 

„  0-3871 

0-0904 

C  =  68-68; 

H  =  6-58. 

VII. 

01453 

„  0-3674 

00871 

C- 68-96; 

11  =  6-70. 

In  tlio  last  combustion  the  substance  was  mixed  with  cupric  oxide. 
MeanO»08'69;  H-6-52. 
CgsHjjOflNjj  requires  C  =  68-91  ;  H==6-46  per  cent.     Tanret's  analysis 
gave  C  =  68'57  ;  If  =  6-79  per  cent. 
I.  01320  gave  131  c.c.  N  at  17°  and  770  mm.     N=  11-7. 
IT.  0-1331     „     13'0   „     „    „  17      „     770    „        N-11-5. 

III.  0-2150     „     22-0,,     „    „  21      „     767     „        N=ll-7. 

IV.  0-2288     „     22*0   „     „    „  12-5  „     774     „        N=ll-0. 

OgjIIgyOfiNr,  r('(juiros  N «-  1 1*5  per  cent. 
Tunret  found  iu  1879  by  Will  and    Varrentrapp's  method  871  and 
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9-2G  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  quite  recently  by  Dumas'  method  11-76 
per   cent.,  so   that   the   former   method    is  once   more  shown  to  be 

unsatisfactory.* 

Molecular  Weiyht  Determinatiaiis. 

I.  By  the  cryoscopic  method  in  acetic  acid  : 

0-210  in  12-85  acetic  acid  gave  A<=  -0100°;  M.W.  =634. 
^'siHsyO.N^  retiuiros  M.W.  =  609. 

The  suitability  of  acetic  acid  as  a  solvent  for  an  alkaloid  we  infer 
from  an  exiKsriment  with  strychnine,  wliiih  .mv.-  a  "iuu\  vnlue  (342, 
calc.  334)  for  the  molecular  weight. 

II.  Hy  the  analysis  of  the  platinichlunde,  ji  .  di-uKip;,' 
ergotinine  in  acetone,  adding  hydrochloric  acid  nu  ^  ,  .ui^  >oluti(.n 
of  platinic  chloride,  evaporating  the  acetone  in  a  vacuum  de8iocator, 
filtering  off  the  precipitated  salt  from  the  residual  water  and  washing 
with  water. 

0-1740  of  the  salt  left  on  ignition  0220  Pt ;  Pt=  11-6. 

(C3iH3./\N^),,n.,PtCl^  requires  Pt  =  11-9  i»er  cent. 
(C3,H,,0,N,)„H.,PtC\        „        Pt  =  1 1  -6        „ 

The  second  formula  is  applicable  if  the  ergotinine  is  changed  to 
ergotoxino  by  the  acid  present. 

The  formula  C35H3.,O^Nj,  agrees  with  Tanret's  old  analyses  of  the 
amorphous  hydrochloride  and  hydrobromide  of  ergotinine,  and  with  his 
recent  analyses  of  the  likewise  amorphous  platiuichloride  (found: 
Pt  =  11-66,  11-83;  01=12-69;  calculated  Pt=ll-95;  01  =  1306). 
Wo  were  lirst  led  to  adopt  this  formula  by  analyses  of  crystalline 
eigotoxino  salts,  which  gave  us  the  corresponding  formula  Oj^H^jO^Ns 
for  ergotoxine.  lieforo  this  time  we  preferred  the  formula 
CggHgoO^N^  =  488,  b;\sod  on  the  following  molecular  weight  determina- 
tions in  which  the  ergotinine  apparently  underwent  decomposition. 

I.  By  the  cryoscopic  method  in  phenol  : 

0-1775  in  1457  phenol  gave  A<  =  0-32°;  M.W.  =516. 
0-3715,,      „  „  „     A<  =  0-535°;  M.W.  =  477. 

*  At  fii-st  we  thought  that  the  discreiaucy  with  Tanret's  original  figures  might 
1)0  due  ti)  the  presence  of  njethauo  in  our  nitrogen  (forai>are  Duustau  and  Carr, 
Proc.,  1896,  12,  43  ;  and  Haas,  Trans.,  190G,  89,  670).  We  therefore  availed 
ouiselves  of  the  kindness  of  Dr.  P.  Haas,  who  has  recently  investigated  this  source 
of  error  (Zoc.  cit.).  He  performed  the  first  two  of  the  determinations  quoted,  mixing 
the  substance  with  cuprous  chloride  and  proving  the  absence  of  methane  in  the 
nitrogen  by  explosion  with  oxygen.  For  his  help  in  this  matter  we  tender  him  our 
best  thanks.  In  subseiiuent  determinations  of  the  nitrogen  in  ergotinine  and  iu 
ergotoxine  salts  we  always  mixed  the  substance  with  cuprous  chloride.  Without 
this  precaution,  too  much  nitrogen  was  found  ;  for  example,  12-0  i>er  cent,  iu 
ergotinine. 

A   A   2 
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II.  By  a  microscopic  method,  due  to  one  of  us  (Trans.,  1905, 
87,  1756),  0-0858  in  1-06  pyridine  at  80°  =  0'17-  018  mole.; 
M.W.  =  463. 

The  number  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  atoms  in  ergotinine 
seems  now  to  be  established  with  tolerable  certainty.  The  number  of 
hydrogen  atoms  is  less  certain  ;  it  must,  however,  be  an  odd  number, 
in  order  to  make  the  total  number  of  valencies  even,  and  can  therefore 
not  be  forty,  as  Tanret  suggests.  From  our  analyses  we  conclude  that 
there  are  very  probably  39,  possibly  41  hydrogen  atoms  in  ergotinine. 
The  formula  Cg^IIggOgNj  requires  6*45  per  cent.,  the  formula 
CggH^^OgNj  6*76  per  cent.,  of  hydrogen  ;  on  the  average  we  found 
6*52  per  cent,  in  good  agreement  with  the  first  formula,  since  the 
amount  of  water  found  in  combustions  is  generally  somewhat  too 
high. 

Properties  of  Ergotinine. 

Ergotinine  crystals  consist  of  long  needles,  the  sides  of  which  are 
not  quite  parallel ;  the  ends  are  symmetrically  replaced  by  a  pair  of 
faces,  and  the  extinction  is  straight.* 

When  placed  in  a  bath  at  210°  and  heated  further  ergotinine  sinters, 
darkens  and  melts  at  temperatures  up  to  229°  (corr.).  Kraft  gives 
m.  p.  219°,  Tanret  205°.  We  have  also  frequently  found  219—220° 
(uncorr.).  The  decomposition  point  is  not  very  characteristic  and 
depends  greatly  on  the  rate  of  heating. 

Solubility  determinations  were  made  by  shaking  the  powdered 
alkaloid  in  the  cold  with  the  solvent,  and  by  rapidly  filtering  the  boiling 
solution.  One  part  of  ergotinine  dissolves  at  10°  in  312  parts  by 
weight  of  absolute  ethyl  alcohol,  at  18°  in  292  parts  of  alcohol,  in 
1,020  parts  of  absolute  ether,  in  91  parts  of  ethyl  acetate,  and  in  26, 
parts  of  acetone ;  further,  in  77  parts  of  boiling  benzene,  52  parts  of 
boiling  ethyl  alcohol,  and  56  parts  of  boiling  methyl  alcohol.  It  is 
extremely  soluble  in  cold  chloroform,  moderately  so  in  amyl  alcohol, 
methylal  or  xylene,  and  insoluble  in  light  petroleum. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  rotation  at  10°  in  a  saturated  solu- 
tion in  ethyl  alcohol,  prepared  by  shaking  in  the  cold,  gave  aj,  +  1'91° ; 
^-0-22dcm. ;  c  =  0-257;  [a]„  +338°. 

Tanret  found  +  334°  and  +  336°.  Five  different  specimens  of  ergo- 
tinine, in  alcoholic  solutions  prepared  by  boiling,  with  0  =  0172 
—0-257,  gave  at  10—18°  [a]u  -1-320°,  +328°,  +326°,  +330°, 
+  327";  mean  +328°. 

The   rotatory   power   of  an   alcoholic   solution  of   ergotinine  falls 

•  For  tliU  (IcHCiiptiou  of  ergutiniuu  crystttls  ami  for  [otlicrs  of  tlic  crystals  of 
crgotoxiuo  rniltn  givoii  liitur,  wo  iiro  iii(lui)teil  to  Prof.  W.  J.  Popo  ami  tomler  Lim  our 

ItL'Ht  tlldllkx  for  lUH  aMHiHtlltICO  ill   IIiIh  lOHpCt^t. 
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through  prolonged  boiling.  The  solution  saturated  in  the  cold,  and 
referred  to  above,  wajs  boiled  under  a  reflux  condenser,  [a Jo, 
originally  +  338'^,  fell  after  five  minutes  to  +  327*^,  after  one  hour  to 
+  300°,  after  three  hours'  boiling  to  +  242^  In  another  experiment 
a  specimen  of  ergotinine,  prepared  from  ergotoxine  by  acetic 
anhydride,  had  [a]u  +388^,  but  after  it  had  been  boiled  for  half  an 
hour  the  same  solution  gave  [o]u  +326^.  The  fall  of  rotatory 
power  is  accompanied  by  a  disappearance  of  crystallisable  alkaloid. 
We  have  frequently  notice<l  a  certain  deficit  when  recrystallising  a 
given  quantity  of  pure  ergotinine,  however  carefully  the  successive 
mother  liquors  were  concentrated. 

The  destructive  action  of  hot  alcohol  is  also  shown  by  an 
experiment  in  which  0*1  gram  of  ergotinine  was  heated  with  3  c.c  of 
alcohol  in  a  sealed  tul>e  at  1 00°^  for  twelve  hours.  More  than  half  was 
destroyed.  Tanret,  in  his  recent  publication,  has  also  {Kiinted  out  that 
a  solution  of  the  crystalline  alkaloid  always  leaves  a  partially 
amorphous  residue  on  evaporation.  We  further  determined  the 
specific  rotation  in  other  solvents  and  found  higher  values  than  in 
alcohol. 

In  acetone:  ai,  +086°;  /=1  dcm. ;  c  =  0-234;  [a]u  -♦-367°. 

In  ethyl  acetate  :  aj,  -t-0-64°;  /  =  1  dcm.;  c  =  0176;  [aju  -f-363°. 

In  chloroform :  oy  +203°;  /=!  dcm.;  c  =  0*514;  [a]o  +396^. 

The  lowering  of  the  specific  rotation  of  ergotinine,  produced,  as 
Tanret  showed,  by  the  addition  of  acids  and  alkalis  to  the  solution, 
seems  to  depend  in  the  first  place  on  a  transformation  to  ergotoxine 
and  possibly  also  on  raeemisation.  For  instance,  the  addition  of  one 
molecular  equivalent  of  phosphoric  acid  to  an  alcoholic  ergotinine 
solution  lowered  [a ]o  from  +328°  to  +319°,  and  after  boiling  for 
fifteen  minutes  to  + 195^.  After  boiling  with  fifteen  molecular 
proportions  of  phosphoric  acid  the  value  was  +4P.  Under  similar 
conditions  sulphuric  acid  produced  a  much  more  rapid  lowering  of  the 
rotatory  power,  which  presumably  depends  on  the  concentration  of 
hydrogen  ions. 

So  far  we  have  not  been  able  to  prepare  any  undoubted  ergotinine 
salts  in  the  crystalline  state.  Even  when  crystals  are  obtained,  there 
is  the  possibility  of  the  formation  of  the  corresponding  ergotoxine 
salt  as  a  result  of  hydrolytic  action  of  the  acid  used.  In  an  attempt 
to  crystallise  ergotinine  phosphate  we  added  the  calculated  quantity  of 
phosphoric  acid  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  base,  and  concentrated 
the  solution  in  a  vacuum  desiccator.  The  salt  which  separated  out 
was  gelatinous  and  was  filtered  off  ;  on  decomposition  with  ammonia  it 
readily  yielded  the  characteristic  prisms  of  ergotinine.  The  filtrate 
from  the  amorphous  salt  was  concentrated  further,  and  finally  yielded 
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a  small  quantity  of  sphjerites  and  diamond-shaped  plates.  These  were 
decomposed  with  ammonia  in  the  same  way  as  the  amorphous  salt,  but 
yielded  an  amorphous  base,  which  withstood  all  attempts  at  crystallisa- 
tion and  was  very  readily  soluble  in  alcohol.  Later,  it  was  found  that 
a  good  yield  of  the  same  crystals  could  be  produced  by  boiling  the 
solution  for  a  short  time,  and  that  they  probably  represent  ergo- 
toxine  phosphate. 

It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  crystalline  sulphate  mentioned  by 
Tanret,  and  possibly  also  the  halides  which  he  analysed,  together  with 
the  crystalline  chloride  obtained  by  Keller,  were  salts  of  ergotoxine. 
As  we  have  shown,  ergotinine  is  readily  decomposed  by  very  dilute 
phosphoric  acid  in  boiling  alcoholic  solution,  and,  apparently,  trans- 
formed to  ergotoxine  phosphate  ;  Kraft  has  found  that  ergotoxine  is 
even  produced  in  dilute  acetic  acid  solution  in  the  cold.  We  have  also 
obtained  from  ergotinine  small  quantities  of  a  crystalline  picrate,  but 
are  unable  to  say  whether  it  is  a  salt  of  ergotinine  or  ergotoxine. 

Keller  found  that  the  amorphous  hydrochloride  formed  by 
precipitating  an  ethereal  solution  of  the  base  with  hydrochloric  acid  is 
soluble  in  water,  but  gives  a  precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid.  This 
he  attributed  to  the  formation  of  an  insoluble  acid  salt.  We  are 
unable  to  share  this  view.  The  salt  is  not  only  precipitated  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  but  also  by  sodium  chloride,  sodium  acetate,  and  sodium 
tartrate ;  not,  however,  by  acetic  acid,  tartaric  acid,  carbamide,  or 
sucrose.  The  precipitation  therefore  depends  on  the  presence  of  ions 
and  the  solution  of  the  salt  is  a  colloidal  one.  Ergotoxine  phosphate 
also  gives  a  colloidal  solution  (see  later).  It  is  probable  that  the 
reason  why  organic  acids  are  more  suitable  for  the  extraction  of 
ergotinine  from  an  ethereal  solution  than  inorganic  acids,  depends  on 
the  small  degree  of  ionisation  of  organic  acids. 

The  characteristic  colour  reactions  for  ergotinine  have  been 
described  by  Tanret  (addition  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  a 
solution  of  ergotinine  in  ether  or  in  ethyl  acetate,  giving  a  transitory 
orange  coloration,  changing  to  blue)  and  by  Keller  (anhydrous  ferric 
chloride,  added  to  ergotinine  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  changes 
the  colour  from  pale  yellow,  through  orange,  crimson,  and  green  to  a 
permanent  dark  blue).  Both  these  reactions  are,  however,  given  by 
ergotoxine  with  the  same  intensity  as  by  ergotinine,  since  the  two 
alkaloids  naturally  undergo  the  same  decomposition  by  sulphuric  acid. 
The  behavioui*  of  ergotinine  solutions  towards  alkaloidal  procii)itants 
will  be  discussed  later  and  compared  with  that  of  ergotoxine  solutions. 
For  a  reply  to  1  anret's  recent  criticism  of  our  view,  that  ergotinine  is 
p}jy Biologically  inert,  we  must  for  tho  present  refer  to  the  paper  by 
Bargor  and  Dale  {loc.  cit.). 
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Ergotoxine. 

Thi8  alkaloid  was  prepared  as  follows.  The  caustic  liquor  from 
which  the  ergotinine  had  been  extracted  (see  above,  under  prejMiration 
of  ergotinine)  was  neutralised,  again  rendered  alkaline  with  sodium 
carbonate,  and  extracted  with  ether.  The  residue  left  after  evaporation 
of  the  ether,  together  with  tliat  from  the  ergotinine  mother  liquors, 
was  dissolved  in  80  per  cent,  alcohol  and  a  slight  excess  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  alcohol  added.  After  standing  for  a  few  days  the  ergotoxine 
phosphate  crystallised  out  and  was  recrystallised  from  alcohol.  Id 
the  purest  form;  in  which  we  have  obtained  this  alkaloid  it  formed  a 
light  white  powder,  which  when  heate<l  began  to  soften  at  about  155^ 
and  gradually  melted  at  162 — 1G4'\  It  is  more  soluble  in  organic 
solvents  than  ergotinine,  notably  in  cold  alcphol.  In  ether  it  is  but 
slightly  soluble.  All  attempts  to  crystallise  it,  for  instance,  by  the 
slow  evaporation  of  its  ethereal  solution  in  a  tlesiocator,  have  failed. 

For  analysis,  the  alkaloid  was  liberated  from  the  pure  ojcalate  with 
sodium  carbonate  and  dissolved  in  ether.  After  careful  washing,  the 
solution  was  evaponited  in  a  vacuum  desiccator  and  the  residual  alkaloid 
dried  until  of  constant  weight. 

0-2553  gave  0622-1  CO, and  01503  HjO.     C  =  66-49 ;  H  =  6-59. 

0-1982     „     0-4808  COj    „    01164  HjO.     C-6616;  H  =  6-58. 
CjjH^jO^Nj  requires  C  =  66  93 ;  H  =  6  59  per  cent. 

For  the  establishment  of  this  formula  we  mainly  rely,  however,  on 
our  analysis  of  the  crystalline  salts. 

For  the  specific  i-otation  of  ergotoxine  in  alcoholic  solution  we  have 
obtained  the  following  figures  : — 

I.  Prepared  from  the  oxalate  by  ammonia  and  ether, 

au  +  0-6°;  ;  =  1  dcm. ;  c  =1-624;  [ajD  +  40-6«. 

II.  By  the  addition  of  the  theoretical  quantity  of  caustic  soda  to 
the  phosphate  dissolved  in  alcohol, 

ao  +  0-31°;  l=\  dcm.;  c-OSO;  [a7u  +  44-5<'. 

III.  Prepared  from  the  oxalate  by  sodium  carbonate  and  ether, 

ai,  +  0-6P;  ^  =  1  dcm.  ;  c=l-37;  [o]d  +  45-3°. 

IV.  Pi-epared  from  the  oxalate  by  sodium  carbonate  and  ether, 

an +  0-10°;  /  =  1  dcm.;  c  =  0-45m. ;  [a]B  +  22-2°. 

V.  Prepared  from  the  oxalate  by  ammonia  and  ether, 

an +  0-005^;  l^\  dcm.;  c  =  0-884;  [a]D  +  0-6^. 
All  these  values  are  very  much  lower  than  those  given  by  Tanret 
for  "amorphous  ergotinine,"  which  must  have  contained  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  crystallisable  alkaloid.     At  the  same  time  we  are 
unable  to^explain  the  want  of  constancy  in  our  values  unless  this  is 
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due  to  a  varying  degree  of  racemisation ;  this  point  requires  further 
investigation. 

"VVe  have  studied  the  action  of  alkaloidal  precipitants  on  ergotoxine 
and  on  ergotinine  in  some  detail  in  order  to  bring  out  the  points  of 
difference  between  the  two  alkaloids.  The  following  table  gives 
approximately  the  most  dilute  solutions  of  each  alkaloid  in  which  the 
various  reagents  still  produced  a  faint  opalescence.  The  solutions 
were  made  by  dissolving  ergotoxine  phosphate  and  [ergotinine  in  the 
minimum  quantity  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  diluting  with  distilled 
water  : 

One  part  of  One  part  of 

Reagent.  ergotinine  in  ergotoxine  ia 

Potassium  mercuric  iodide    1,000,000  2,000,000 

Iodine  in  potassium  iodide   200,000  1,000,000 

Picric  acid    50,000  50,000 

Phosphomolybdic  acid  40,000  80,000 

Phosphotungstic  acid 40.000  40,000 

Auric  chloride 20,000  20,000 

Potassium  chromate   ....: 20,000  20,000 

,,         dichromate   10,000  20,000 

,,         ferrocyanide      10,000  10,000 

,,         fen-icyanide 10,000  10,000 

,,         sulphocyanate 10,000  20,000 

Platinic  chloride 10,000  10,000 

Bromine  water     10,000  20,000 

Tannic  acid 8,000  20,000 

Potassium  fluoride 50,000  50,000 

iodide    20,000  20,000 

,,         bromide 6,000  15,000 

Sodium  chloride 4,000  8,000 

,,       sulphate 500  7,000 

It  will  be  seen  that  an  ergotinine  solution  is  distinctly  less  sensitive 
to  a  number  of  reagents  than  an  ergotoxine  solution  of  the  same 
strength.  The  best  reagent  is  potassium  mercuric  iodide,  which, 
according  to  Tanret,  precipitates  a  solution  of  1  part  ergotinine  in 
1,240,000  parts  of  water.  The  limits  for  the  last  three  salts  depend 
largely  on  the  amount  of  salt  added  and  are  somewhat  arbitrary. 

Krgotoxine  Salts. 

These  salts  were  mostly  prepared  by  adding  a  concentrated  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  acid  drop  by  drop  to  a  dilute  ethereal  solution  of  the 
base  obtained  from  the  phosphate.  The  reaction  is  best  carried  out 
in  a  tall  Htop{>orod  cylinder,  so  that  after  shaking  tlio  salt  readily 
HottloH  down  and  leaves  a  clear,  supernatant  solution.  As  soon  as  no 
further  precipitate  is  formo<l,  the  salt  is  wii.sliod  a  few  times  with  dry 
other  by  ducantation,  coUoctod  ut  the  pump,  and  dried  in  a  vacuum. 
In  the  case  of  mineral  acids,  it  is  very  im{)ortant  to  avoid  excess, 
which  brings  about  decomposition. 
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A  sulphate,  nitrate,  hydrochloride,  hydrobromide,  two  oxalates,  and 
a  tartrate,  have  been  obtained  crystalline,  but  only  the  phosphate,  the 
oxalates,  and  the  hydrochloride  have  so  far  been  studied.  The  salts  of 
ergotoxine  with  inorganic  acids  are  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
but  readily  so  in  hot  alcohol,  from  which  they  can  be  crystallised. 
The  salts  with  organic  acids  are  more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  are  best 
crystallised  by  adding  ether  to  their  solutions  in  cold  alcohol. 

Ergotoxine  is,  like  ergotiuine,  a  very  feeble  base  and  does  not  com- 
bine with  more  than  one  equivalent  of  acid.  Its  salts  have  an  acid 
reaction ;  a  crystal  of  the  oxalate,  for  instance,  produces  a  red  spot 
when  placed  on  moist  blue  litmus  jtaper. 


Ergotoxine  Phosphate,  0^U^,O4Nj^,HjP0<,H.,O. 

This  is  the  most  easily  purified  of  the  ergotoxine  salts  which  we 
have  so  far  examined,  and  was  the  starting-point  in  the  preparation  of 
the  other  salts.  The  crude  phosphate  obtained  in  the  manner  described 
under  ergotoxine  is  decomposed  by  sodium  carbonate,  yielding  the 
base,  and  this  is  precipitated  in  ethereal  solution  with  phosphoric  acid. 
After  washing,  the  precipitated  salt  is  dried  and  crystallised  from 
alcohol,  using  50  c.c.  of  90  per  cent,  boiling  alcohol  for  1  gram  of  salt. 
With  these  proportions  crystallisation  should  begin  slowly,  after  one 
or  two  hours.  It  is  important  to  use  alcohol  containing  a  little  water, 
as  the  phosphate  is  much  less  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  When  the 
crude  salt  is  crystallised  it  separates  in  groups  of  needles  radiating 
from  centres  and  showing  straight  extinction,  and,  when  pure,  in 
isolated  needles  melting  with  decomposition  at  186 — 187°  (the  bath 
being  heated  to  180°  before  the  introduction  of  the  substance). 

One  part  of  ergotoxine  phosphate  dissolves  in  313  parts  of  cold,  and 
in  14  pai'ts  of  boiling  alcohol  of  90  per  cent. 

By  shaking  ergotoxine  phosphate  with  cold  distilled  water,  a  typical 
colloidal  solution  can  be  obtained,  containing  1  per  cent,  of  the  salt. 
This  solution  froths  and  is  strongly  opalescent,  but  does  not  deposit 
any  of  the  suit  on  standing.  The  addition  of  an  electrolyte  (sodium 
acetate,  sodium  phosphate)  converts  the  hydrosol  into  a  gel.  If  etjual 
volumes  of  iV-hydrochloric,  oxalic,  phosphoric,  or  acetic  acids  are  added 
to  the  solution,  the  degree  of  precipitation  is  in  the  order  named,  that 
is,  in  that  of  the  conductivities  of  the  acids.  The  hydrochloric  acid 
produces  a  thick  jelly,  so  that  the  test  tube  can  be  inverted,  while  the 
acetic  acid  leaves  the  solution  fluid.  It  seems  probable  that  this  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  phosphoric  and  most  organic  acids  are  to  be 
preferred  to  the  stronger  mineral  acids  in  the  extraction  of  ergot 
alkaloids.     It    has  been    shown  already  that  a  colloidal  solution  of 
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ergotinine  hydrochloride  is  precipitated  by  electrolytes  in  a  similar 
manner. 

For  analysis  the  phosphate  was  recrystallised  two  or  three  times 
from  alcohol,  and  dried  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid  till  constant. 
The  salt  crystallises  with  one  molecule  of  water. 

0-1696  lost  0-0042  HgO;  H20  =  2-42. 

CgsH^iOgNg.HgPO^.HaO  requires  H20  =  2-48  per  cent. 

The  anhydrous  salt  is  hygroscopic,  so  that  the  boat  was  always 
enclosed  in  a  weighing  tube. 

I.  01254  gave  0-2650  CO2  and  0-0713  HgO.   0  =  5763  ;  H  =  6-37. 
II.  01654     „     0-3491    „       „   0-0925     „      0  =  57-56 ;  H  =  6-26. 

III.  0-1552     „     0-3278    „       „   0-0843     „      0  =  57-60;  H  =  6-08. 
CgsH^jOeNg.HgPO^  requires  0  =  57-89  ;  H  =  6-ll  per  cent. 

In  each  of  the  above  three  analyses  a  different  specimen  was  used. 

In  the  following  two,  the  substance  was  mixed  with  cupric  oxide, 
leading  to  somewhat  higher  figures,  especially  for  the  hydrogen. 

01698  gave  0-3634  00^  and  01020  H^O.     0  =  58-37  ;  H  =  6-71. 

0-0916     „     01954     „      „    0-0570     „        0  =  58-17 ;  H  =  6-99. 

For  the  determination  of  the  nitrogen  the  substance  was  mixed  with 
cuprous  chloride.  The  phosphoric  acid  was  determined  by  heating  the 
salt  on  the  water-bath  with  ammonia,  and  filtering  off  the  alkaloid. 

0-1128  gave    9-4  c.c.  N  at  19°  and  768  mm.     N  =  9-7. 

0-1787     „     14-5C.C.  Nat  14-5°and760mm.     N  =  10-0. 

0-3688     „     00588  Mg2,P20r;  H3P04  =  14-1. 

035H4iOgU5,n3P04  requires  N  =  97  ;  H3PO4  =  135  per  cent. 

Ergotoxins  HydrocMoride,  Q^^^^O^^ ^,liG\. 

When  prepared  l>y  precipitation  of  an  ethereal  ergotinine  solution 
this  salt  forms  minute  diamond-shaped  plates,  and  very  thin  and  very 
long  square-ended  needles,  showing  straight  extinction  and  melting  at 
205°  (bath  previously  heated  to  190°).  For  recrystallisation  0  3  gram 
of  the  salt  was  dissolved  in  4 — 5  c.c.  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  by 
warming  on  the  water-bath,  and,  after  cooling,  ether  was  added  in 
quantities  of  a  few  drops  at  a  time. 

The  salt  is  very  unstable  and  therefore  difficult  to  purify. 

Determination  of  chlorine  : 

1.  ]Jy  precipitating  the  solution  in  90  per  cent,  alcohol  with  alcoholic 
silver  nitrate  : 

0'1055  gave  0-0229  AgCl ;  01  =  5-35. 

2.  Jiy  Oarius'  method  : 

0-1478  gave  0-0348  AgOl ;  01-5-8. 

0,jH^iOflNj,H01,  requires  01  =■5-35  per  cent. 
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formal  Ergoloxine  Oxalate  {O^^fi^^^^J^jjd^. 

By  adding  a  solutiou  of  oxalic  acid  in  alcohol  to  a  solution  of 
ergotoxiuQ  in  other,  so  that  the  base  is  in  excess,  the  normal  oxalate 
was  formed.  The  precipit;ite  was  washed  and  dried,  and  crystallised 
by  gradually  adding  dry  other  to  a  cold  concentrated  solution  of  the 
salt  in  80  per  cent,  alcohol.  After  each  addition  c^  ether  the  solution 
was  set  aside  for  crystallisation.  If  abflolute  ^alcohol  is  used,  crystals 
are  much  more  ditilcult  to  obtain. 

The  salt  forms  elongated,  rectangular  plates,  showing  straight 
extinction  and  melting  at  179°  (the  bath  being  previously  heated  to 
170°).  It  is  soluble  in  five  parts  of  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  and 
in  twelve  parts  of  alcohol  at  25°. 

01579  gave  03727  COj  and  0  0949  11,0.     C  =  64-35  ;  H  =  6  73. 

011C8     „     0-2735     „      „    00652     „        0  =  63-83;  H-r>-_M 

01920     „     U-4  c.c.  N  at  15-5°  and  768  mm.     N  =  10-70. 

0-2040     „     18-3  c.c.  N  at  13'  and  771  mm.     N  =  10-76. 

(C3jH4,OaN5),,H,C,()4   requires    C  =  Cl-24;    H  =  6-29;    N=10  4l'. 

per  cent. 

The  oxalic  acid  was  determined  by  adding  ammouia,  «\ii:utiug  with 
ether,  and  precipitating  the  oxalic  acid  in  the  atjueuu-  -ulutiou  with 
calcium  acetate. 

0-203  gave  00077  CaO.     H.,C,0^  =  57. 

(Cg^H^jO.  N.)  .11  ,r  .o/recjuires  1 1,0.0.  -  C'C  i>er  cent 

Acid  Knjoloxme  Oxidate,  ^\^^i^iiy\^i,Mj^J<^^' 

This  salt  is  formed  by  shaking  a  solution  of  the  alkaloid  in  xylene 
with  excess  of  a  1  j)er  cent,  solution  of  oxalic  acid.  On  crystallLsa- 
tion  from  alcohol  and  acetone  it  gave  minute  prisms,  melting  at 
179°  with  decomposition.  It  does  not  crystallise  so  well  as  the  normal 
oxalate. 

0-2280  gave  05137  CO^  and  01313  H._,0.     C  =  61-45  ;  H  =  6-44. 

01770     „     0-3988     „      „    01030     „        0  =  61-44 ;  H  =  6-51. 

0-2322     „     0-5256     „      „    01324     „        0  =  61-73 ;  H  =  6-38. 

0-2108     „     0-0136  CaO  i  HjCjO^^  10-5. 
CssH^iO^Nj.HgCoO^    requires    0  =  61-88;     H  =  604;     H..Oj04=12-6 

per  cent. 

The  Transformation  of  the  Ergot  Alkaloid*  into  one  another. 

The  transformation  of  the  amorphous  alkaloid  into  the  crystalline 
was  first  observed  by  Kraft  by  boiling  a  solution  of  the  former  in 
methyl    alcohol    under  a  reflux  condenser.      On   cooling,  ergotinine 
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crystallised  out.  Kraft  also  observed  the  formation  of  hydroergotinine 
(as  he  called  the  amorphous  alkaloid),  when  a  solution  of  ergotinine  in 
3  per  cent,  acetic  acid  is  left  standing  for  some  days  at  the  laboratory 
temperature. 

Shortly  before  the  publication  of  Kraft's  results,  we  had  indepen- 
dently observed  thf  formation  of  ergotinine  from  ergotoxine  in  an 
attempt  to  acetylate  the  latter  alkaloid.  With  this  end  in  view,  0'64 
gram  of  ergotoxine  was  boiled  with  10  c.c.  of  acetic  anhydride  for  a 
few  seconds.  The  solution  was  then  poured  into  water  and  stirred 
vigorously.  The  solution  of  the  alkaloidal  acetates  was  separated 
from  a  small  quantity  of  a  dark  resin,  and  the  alkaloids  were  pre- 
cipitated in  tVie  filtrate  with  ammonia,  collected  on  a  filter,  and  dried 
in  a  vacuum.  The  alkaloidal  precipitate  weighed  0*49  gram,  and 
required,  for  complete  solution  about  25  c.c.  of  boiling  absolute  alcohol, 
whereas  the  ergotoxine  employed  was  soluble  in  very  much  less 
alcohol.  On  cooling,  0"13  gram  of  ergotinine  separated  out,  and  on 
concentration  of  the  mother  liquor  0'06  gram  more,  in  all  therefore 
about  30  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  yield.  The  identity  with  natural 
ergotinine  results  from  the  following  : 

(1)  The  melting  point  was  220°,  and  remained  unchanged  when  the 
substance  was  mixed  with  natural  ergotinine. 

(2)  the  composition:  0-1153  gave  02895  COg  and  00668  HgO. 
C  =  68-48;  H  =  6-48. 

CgjHagOjN^  requires  C-68  91 ;  H  =  6-45. 

(3)  The  specific  rotation  in  alcoholic  solution  : 

an -H 0-69°;  ^=-.1  dcm.  ;  c  =  0-200;  [a]D  +  345°. 

In  a  similar  experiment  the  yield  of  ergotinine  was  25  per  cent.  ; 
for  the  specific  rotation  we  found  : 

ai,  +  0-95°;  1=1  dcm.  ;  c  =  0-245;  [a]n-f388°. 
After  boiling  the  alcoholic  solution  for  half  an  hour : 

au-hO-77°;  /=ldcm.  ;  c  =  0-231;  [a]u-J-326° 

The  mean  value  previously  found  for  natural  ergotinine  after  boiling 
with  alcohol  was  [o]„-f-328°. 

At  first  wo  were  unable  to  repeat  Kraft's  experiment  with  methyl 
alcohol,  j>erhapH  because  we  used  ergotoxine  prepared  by  heating  the 
phoBphato  on  the  water-bath  with  ammonia  and  filtering.  Later,  at 
Dr.  Kraft's  Huggostion,  wo  liberated  the  base  with  sodium  carbonate, 
extracted  with  other,  dried  the  ethereal  solution  with  sodium  sulphate, 
and  ovajwrated  it  in  a  vacuum  over  parafiin  wax.  We  then  obtained 
from  01 39  gram  of  ergotoxine,  dissolved  in  2*4  c.c.  methyl  alcohol 
after  four  hours'  boiling  on  the  water-bath,  0031  gram  of  ergotinine  => 
23  ytr  cent. 
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This  specimen  gave : 

od  +  0-90°;  /=1  dcm. ;  c  =  01244;  [a]D  +  328° 

In  a  similar  experiment,  when  ammonia  was  used  to  liberate  the 
base,  we  obtained  a  somewhat  smaller  yieltl,  and  in  no  case  was  the 
transformation  even  approximately  quantitative.  As  we  have  already 
observed,  we  infer  from  our  experiments  on  "the  optical  rotation  of 
ergotinine  that  the  alkaloid  un«lergoe8  decomposition  by  prolonged  boil- 
ing in  alcoholic  solution.  Since  we  originally  regarde<l  ergotinine  as 
acetylergotoxine,  we  attempted  to  hydrolyse  it  by  means  of  an  acid,  and 
selected  phosphoric  acid  because  the  phosphate  is  the  most  characteristic 
of  ergotoxine  salts.  0"3  gram  of  ergotinine,  which  would  require 
nearly  20  c.c.  of  boiling  absolute  alcohol  for  solution,  was  heated  on 
the  water-bath  with  6  c.c.  of  alcohol  containing  1^  molecular  propor- 
tions of  phosphoric  acid.  At  70°  the  ergotinine  did  not  readily  dis- 
solve, but  after  boiling  for  fifteen  minutes  solution  was  complete.  On 
standing  overnight,  0*2  gram  of  minute  diamond-shaped  plates  sepa- 
rated out,  consisting  of  long  needles  of  which  each  end  is  symmetric- 
ally replaced  by  two  dome  faces ;  the  extinction  is  parallel  to  the  long 
edge  of  the  crystals.  They  were  found  to  be  the  phosphate  of  an  amor- 
phous base.  On  recrystallisation  from  alcohol  ami  ether  much  larger 
plates  were  obtained,  mostly  hexagonal  or  triangular  in  shape,  and 
differing  completely  from  the  slender  prisms  of  ergotoxine  phosp.*-' 
already  described.  Nevertheless,  both  phosphates  meltetl  at  166 — ^187**, 
and  a  mixture  of  the  two  showed  the  saipp  vnehing  point.  This  new 
phospJiate  was  converted  into  the  oxalate,  which  melted  at  the  same 
temperature  as  normal  ergotoxine  oxalate,  and  resembled  it  in  crystal- 
lino  form.  Finally,  the  oxalate  was  reconverted  into  the  phosphate, 
which  was  found  to  have  preserved  its  original  crystalline  form.  Its 
identity  with  ergotoxine  phosphate  we  have  not  as  yet  definitely 
established  for  want  of  material,  but  possibly  the  one  is  a  racemic 
modification  of  the  other.  Both  salts  show  great  physiological 
activity. 

In  order  to  prove  the  absence  of  acetyl  groups  in  ergotinine,  its 
solution  in  20  per  cent,  aqueous  phosphoric  acid  was  distilled  with 
steam.  No  acid  passed  over.  On  neutmlisation  and  concentration  the 
solution  yielded  the  typical  prisms  of  ergotoxine  phosphate. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  Mr.  W.  0. 
Reynolds,  B.Sc,  for  much  help  in  the  isolation  of  the  alkaloids,  and 
to  Mr.  A.  J.  Ewins,  B.Sc.,  for  valuable  assistance  throughout  the  work. 

Thk  Wkllcome  Physiological  Research  Laboratobies, 
Herxe  Hill,  London,  S.E. 
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XXXVIII. — aa^-Trimethyl-  and  aayy-TetramethjItricarh- 
allylic  Acids  and  ay-Dimethylbntane-a^h-tricarh- 
oxylic  Acid. 

By  Herbert  Henstock  and  Charles  Henry  Graham  Sprankling. 

In  a  paper  by  Bone  and  Sprankling  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  29)  a  general 
method  is  described  for  the  synthesis  of  alkyltricarballylic  acids, 
based  on  the  interaction  of  the  sodium  compounds  of  cyanosuccinic 
esters  and  bromo-fatty  esters  in  alcoholic  solution,  by  means  of  which 
these  authors  were  able  to  undertake  a  systematic  study  of  the 
properties  of  a-monomethyl-,  aa-,  and  ay-dimethyltricarballylic  acids, 
their  anhydro-acids,  and  methyl  hydrogen  salts.  We  have  now  extended 
the  investigation  to  the  aay-trimethyl-  and  aayy-tetramothyltricarb- 
allylic  acids  and  also  to  aS-dimethylbutano-a^S-tricarboxylic  acid,  the 
properties  of  which  are  described  in  the  present  communication. 

In  conformity  with  the  experiments  of  Bone  and  Sprankling,  we 
expected  to  obtain  aay-trimethyltricarballylic  acid  from  the  hydrolysed 
•  "oriiiot  of  the  interaction  of  either  (a)  the  sodium  compound  of  ethyl 
/-  methylcyanosuccinate  and  ethyl  a-bromoisobutyrate,  or  of  (J>)  the 
sodium  compound  of  ethyl  /8/8-dimethylcyanosuccinate  and  ethyl 
a-bromopropionate,  as  shown  by  the  following  equations  : 

(a)  CO2Et-CNa(CN)-CHMe-CO2Et  +  CMe8Br-C02Et  = 

C02EfC(CMe2-C02Et)(CN)-CHMe-C02Et  +  NaBr. 

(6)  C0.^Et-CNa(CN)-CMe^-C02Et+CHMcBr-C0.,Et  = 

C02Et-C(CHMo-C02Et)(CN)-CMe2-CO.,Kt  +  NaBr. 

Whilst  aayy-totramethyltricarballylic  acid  should  bo  similarly  ob- 
tained from  the  hydrolysed  product  of  the  interaction  of  the  sodium 
compound  of  ethyl  /3/3-dimothylcyanosuccinato  and  ethyl  a-bromoiso- 
butyrato. 

Wo  found,  however,  that  as  long  as  alcohol  was  employed  as  the 
diluting  modium  for  tlio  reactions  in  (juostion,  the  tricarballylic  acids 
could  not  be  obtained  Huflicieutly  pure  for  our  i)urpose3.  The  hydrolysed 
productK  of  Huch  experiments  wore  always  oily  acids,  which  cry.stalli.sed 
very  Hlowly,  and  oven  when  cryHtalliao  acids  wore  finally  isolated, 
analyseM  indicated  that  they  contained  small  amounts  of,  probably, 
cthoxy-acidH,  which  could  not  be  entirely  eliminated  by  repeated  re- 
cryHtalliHntionH  from  suitable  solvents.  Wo  therefore  sought  for  some 
li(]uid  otlier  than  alcohol  as  the  diluting  medium  for  the  main  reaction. 
Xylene  waH  Mrst    tried,  but    the  sodium    compounds    of    the   cyano- 
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succinates  proved  too  insoluble  in  it ;  toluene  seemed  more  promising, 
and  after  many  trials  we  finally  devised  the  following  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, which  completely  obviated  the  difficulties  above  indicated. 

Interaction  of  Ethyl   Sodiocyanosuccinatea  and  Bromo/atty   Esters  in 

Ibluene  Solution. 

The  sodium  compound  of  the  cyanosuccinic  eater  was  first  prepared 
in  the  usual  manner  by  adding  the  ester  to  the  calculated  quantity  of 
sodium  ethoxide  dissolved  in  alcohol.  It  is  convenient  to  work  with 
one-eighth  gram-molecular  proportions  of  the  cyanosuccinic  ester  in 
each  separate  experiment.  The  excess  of  alcohol  was  then  distilled  in 
a  current  of  dry  hydrogen  until  a  thermometer  immersed  in  the  liquid 
showed  a  tem^ierature  of  1 20^ ;  the  sodium  compound  of  the  cyano- 
succinic ester  was  thus  left  in  a  viscous,  pasty  condition,  sometimes 
slightly  charred,  but  quite  free  from  alcohol.  About  50  c.c.  of  chloro- 
form were  then  added  and  the  mixture  heated  in  a  rellux  apparatus  on 
the  water-bath,  until  the  sodium  compound  had  entirely  dissolved. 
To  the  cooled  solution  were  successively  added  (1)  the  calculated 
quantity  of  the  a-bromo-fatty  ester,  and  (2)  100  c.c.  of  pure  toluene 
mixed  with  5  or  10  c.c.  of  xylene.  The  whole  was  thoroughly 
shaken,  after  which  the  chloroform  was  distilled  in  a  current  of  dry 
hydrogen,  the  distillation  being  continued  until  a  thermometer  inserted 
in  the  liquid  showed  a  temperature  of  105".  The  residual  liquid  was 
poured  while  still  hot  into  Carius  tubes ;  after  displacing  air  by  dry 
carbon  dioxide  the  tubes  were  sealed  and  then  heated  to  150 — 180'^ 
for  five  or  six  hours.  The  precise  temperature  required  must  be  deter- 
mined by  trial  in  each  particular  case  ;  the  limits  between  the  temi>era- 
ture  at  which  the  reaction  proceeds  satisfactorily  and  that  at  which 
charring  begins  being  somewhat  narrow.  The  cooled  liquid  was  poured 
into  excess  of  water,  and  the  oil  which  separated  was  isolated  by 
means  of  ether.  The  ether  and  toluene  were  then  evaporated  at  atmo- 
spheric pressure  (up  to  120 — ISO'^),  and  the  residual  dark  brown  oil 
afterwards  fractionated  under  a  pressure  of  25  to  30  mm.  The  frac- 
tions which  distilled  below  190°  consisted  mainly  of  unchanged  cyano- 
succinic ester,  together  with  some  bromo-fatty  ester.  The  cyano- 
tricarballylate  distilled  between  195''  and  215°  as  a  viscous,  nearly 
colourless  oil,  the  greater  part  of  which  boiled  between  200°  and  205°. 
The  yields  were  from  19  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical.  The  oils 
were  subsequently  hydrolysed  by  boiling  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  for  three  to  four  days,  and  the  acids  isolated  from  the 
hydrolytic  products  as  described  by  Bone  and  Sprankling  {loc.  eit.). 
aay-  Trimethyltricarhallylic  Acid, 

C02H-CMe2-CH(C02H)-CHMe'C02H. 
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— (a).  From  the  hydrolysed  product  of  the  interaction  of  eth.y\-(3(i- 
dimethylcyanosuccinate  and  ethyl  a-bromopropionate  we  isolated  an 
acid  which  in  the  crude  state  melted  at  123 — 125°,  but  after  several 
recrystallisatioDs  from  chloroform  quite  sharply  at  133 — 134°. 
Analysis  indicated  that  it  was  a  tribasic  acid  : 

0-1620  gave  0-2940  COg  and  00994  HgO.     C  =  4955  ;  H  =  6-78. 

Cgllj^Og  requires  0  =  495  ;  H  =  6-42  per  cent. 
0-1800  of  silver  salt  gave  0-1086  Ag.     Ag  =  60-4. 

CgH^^OgAgg  requires  Ag  =  60-1  per  cent. 

The  acid  was  very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether  ;  only  moderately 
so  in  chloroform  and  insoluble  in  light  petroleum.  It  is  best  purified  by 
crystallisation  from  chloroform. 

Dissociation  Constant. — Conductivity  determinations  for  four  suc- 
cessive dilutions  at  25°  gave  the  following  results  : 


V. 

/t». 

m. 

K=  100^. 

27 

21-51 

0-0597 

0-01403 

54 

30-35 

0-0843 

0-01437 

108 

42-58 

0-1183 

0-01462 

216 

59-45 

K  = 

0-1651 
=  0-0145. 

001510 

Whilst  this  value  is  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  those  of  other 
tricarballylic  acids,  it  is  much  lower  than  that  of  either  tricarballylic 
acid  itself  (0-022),  or  those  of  its  mono-  or  di-methyl  derivatives. 

Anhydro-acid. — When  boiled  with  acetyl  chloride  the  acid  yielded  a 
liquid  anhydro-acid,  which,  although  distilled  in  a  vacuum,  did  not 
solidify ;  in  this  respect  it  resembles  the  anhydro-acids  of  the  two 
tt-methyltricarballylic  acids  already  described  by  Bone  and  Sprankling. 
With  water  the  liquid  yielded  the  original  acid,  melting  at  133°. 

Calcium  Salt. — As  in  the  case  of  the  other  tricarballylic  acids,  a 
crystalline  calcium  salt  immediately  separated  when  .a  solution  of  the 
ammonium  salt  was  boiled  with  calcium  chloride  solution ;  the 
precipitate  was  permanent  and  did  not  appreciably  redissolvo  on 
cooling. 

Analyses  of  the  salt  dried  at  100"  established  the  formula 
(CVH„0J,Ca3,ir/). 

8inco  aa-y  trimethyltricarballylic  acid  contains  two  asymmetric  carbon 
atoms  it  should  exist  in  two  inactive  stereoisomeric  forma  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  molecule  of  the  aayy-tetramethyl  acid  is  symmetrical, 
and  tberoforo  in  its  ca.so  the  possibility  of  stereoisomerism  is 
precluded. 

All  attempts  to  convert  the  aay-trimethyltricarballylic  acid  into  a 
KtorooiHoniorido  onttroly  failed;  it  underwent  no  appreciable  change 
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when  heated  under  pressure  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  at  220°  for 
eight  hours,  except  that  it  was  converted  into  the  liquid  anhydro-acid, 
which  with  water  yielded  the  original  acid  melting  at  134 — 135^^. 
Further,  we  were  unable  to  isolate  any  stereoisomeride  from  the 
hydrolysed  product  of  the  interaction  of  ethyl  methylsodiocyano- 
succinate  and  ethyl  bromotj^obutyrate. 


aZ-Diniethylhviant  a fi^- tricarboxylic  Acid, 

CO.H-CUMe-CH(C02H)-CH2-CHMe-COjH. 

{b)  From  the  hydrolysed  product  of  the  interaction  of  ethyl 
methylsodiocyanosuccinate  and  ethyl  a-bromoiAobutyrat^  we  obtained 
a  tribasic  acid  isomeric  with  that  just  described;  the  crude  acid 
melted  at  100 — 102°,  but  after  crystallisation  from  chloroform  and 
light  petroleum  at  107°.     On  analysis  : 

0-1260  gave  0-2281  CO^,  and  00760  H,0.     C- 49-37;  H  =  6-70. 
Cj)Hj^Og  requires  C  =  49*5  ;  H  =  6-42  per  cent. 

0-1100  silver  salt  gave  00792  CO^ ;  0-0238  H^O  and  00664  Ag; 
C  =  19-64;  H  =  2-40;  Ag- 60-36. 

CeHiiOgAga  requires  C  =  20-00  ;  H  =  240  ;  Ag  =  60- 10  per  cent. 

Its  solubilities  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform  or  light  petroleum 
resembled  those  of  the  isomeric  acid  (m.  p.  134°);  its  dissociation 
constant  at  25°  was  determined  as  follows  : 


V. 

A*..- 

m. 

A'=  100  k. 

83-52 

39-09 

01086 

0-0158 

16704 

53-67 

01491 

00156 

33408 

75-92 

0-2109 

00168 

66816 

100-36 

0-2788 

00161 

The  constant  is  0-0161. 

Anhydro-acid. — With  acetyl  chloride  the  acid  yielded  the  corre- 
sponding liquid  anhydride ;  this  with  water  legenerated  the 
original  acid  : 

01301  gave  0-2569  COo  and  00710  H.,0.     C  =  5389  ;  H  =  607. 
C9H12O5  requires  C  =  5400  ;  H  -  607  per  cent. 

At  first  we  concluded  that  the  two  isomeric  acids  just  described 
represented  respectively  the  two  possible  inactive  forms  of  aay-tri- 
methyltricarballylic  acid,  although  it  seemed  curious  that  one  acid  only 
should  be  produced  in  each  of  two  so  nearly  allied  reactions,  and  that 
the  same  acid  should  be  always  produced  as  the  result  of  the  same 
reaction. 

The  next  question  was  to  find  whether  one  acid  can  be  converted 
into  the  other  by  any  of  the  methods  which   have   been  used  in  the. 

VOL.   XCI.  B   B 
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case  of  other  stereoisomeric  tricarballylic  acids.  We  have  already 
shown  that  the  acid  meltiug  at  134°  exhibited  no  sign  of  stereoisomeric 
change,  either  after  prolonged  treatment  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid  or  with  acetic  anhydride,  at  high  temperatures.  Experiments 
with  the  acid  melting  at  107°  were  equally  without  result  in 
this  respect,  although  we  heated  it  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  to 
230°  for  twelve  hours.  These  negative  results,  whilst  not  conclusively 
proving  that  the  two  acids  are  not  stcreoisomerides,  certainly  suggest 
that  they  are  structurally  different. 

An  examination  of  the  calcium  salt  of  the  acid  (m.  p.  107°) 
strengthened  this  conclusion.  The  calcium  salts  of  all  the  other 
known  methyl-substituted  tricarballylic  acids  are  immediately  precipi- 
tated, when  solutions  of  their  ammonium  salts  are  boiled  with 
calcium  chloride,  although  some  of  them  redissolve  on  cooling.  The 
calcium  salt  of  the  acid,  melting  at  133 — 134°,  was  in  this  way 
instantly  precipitated,  and  it  did  not  redissolve  on  cooling.  In 
contrast  with  this  behaviour,  the  acid  melting  at  107°  yielded  no 
insoluble  calcium  salt,  and,  moreover,  the  melting  point  of  the  acid  is 
30°  lower  than  those  of  all  the  other  methyltricarballylic  acids. 

In  considering  the  mechanism  of  the  reaction  between  ethyl  a-bromo- 
tsobutyrate  and  methyl  sodiocyanosuccinate,  it  seemed  pi-obable  that 
first  of  all  hydrogen  bromide  is  eliminated  from  the  ethyl  a-hromoiso- 
butyrate,  and  that  the  resulting  methylacrylic  ester  subsequently  con- 
denses with  the  ethyl  methylsodiocyanosuccinato  as  follows  : 

C02EfUHMe-CNa(CN)C02Et  +  CH,:CMo-CO.,Et  — > 

C02EfCHMe-C(UH2-"cMeNa-C02Et)(CN)'C05jEt. 

The  product  of  the  reaction  would,  on  hydrolysis,  yield  aS-dimethyl- 
butano  a^S-tricarboxylic  acid, 

C02H-ClIMe-CH(C02H)-Cn2-CHMo-C02ir. 

This  supposition  was  confirmed  by  condensing  methyl  sodiocyano- 
Ruccinic  ester  with  monomethylacrylic  ester ;  on  hydrolysing  the 
oondooRation  product  with  hydrochloric  acid,  we  obtained  an  acid 
identical  in  all  respects  with  the  acid  melting  at  107°. 

The  sodium  compound  of  the  methyl  cyanosuccinic  ester  was  pro- 
pared  by  adding  tho  ester  to  the  calculated  tpiantity  of  sodium 
otboxido  dissolved  in  alcohol.  To  this  was  added  the  calculated 
amount  of^  metliylacrylic  ester  (prepared  by  Thorpe's  method,  Trans., 
1900,  77,  1)47),  and  tho  mixture  boiled  for  sixteen  hours  on  tho 
water-bath.  Tho  product,  which  had  darkened  in  colour,  was  cooled 
and  poured  into  water,  when  a  brown  oil  was  obtairied,  which  was 
extracted  with  ether  in  tho  usual  manner.  After  evaporating  tho 
other  tlie  residual  oil  was  fractioniited  undtsr  a  pressure  of  40  mm.; 
tho   fraction   collected    between    I'JO"   and    li05°  was    hydrolysed   by 
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boiling  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  for  sixteen  hours  in  a 
reflux  apparatus,  and  the  acid  isolated  as  described  by  Bone  and 
Sprankling  (loc.  cit.).  The  acid  was  at  first  obtained  as  a  pale  yellow 
oil,  which  solidified  on  standing  for  some  hours  in  a  vacuous  desiccator. 
On  crystallisation  from  chloroform  it  yielded  small  white  crystals, 
which  melted  at  105°.  A  mixture  in  etjual  proportions  of  this  and  the 
acid  (m.  p.  107")  prepared  from  the  bromo-fatty  ester  melted  at 
104— 105^ 

This  acid  gave  no  insoluble  ciilcium  salt  when  a  solution  of  ita 
ammonium  salt  was  boiled  witli  a  solution  of  calcium  chloride.  Its 
solution  in  water  does  not  decolorise  alkaline  ][^rmangan*te  in  the 
cold. 

Its  solubilities  in  water,  ether,  alcohol,  chloroform  or  light  i>etroleum 
agree  with  those  of  the  acid  melting  at  107°. 

01471  gave  02657  CO.  ami  00870  H,0 ;  C  =  49-25;  H  =  6-59. 

CyHj^Oj  requires  0  =  495;  H  =  6'42  per  cent. 

01540  silver  salt  gave  00930  Ag.     Ag  =  60-38. 

CylljjO^Agj  requires  Ag  =  60"10  per  cent. 

The  conductivity  for  four  dilutions  was  determined,  and  gave  results 
closely  agreeing  with  those  of  the  acid  melting  at  107^. 

V.  n^  m.  K=:100k. 

43-4  27-68  00769  0-01476 

86-8  38-99  01080  001506 

173-6  54-55  01510  0-01547 

347-2  75-30  0-2090  001590 

The  constant  is 001530. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  this  acid  agrees  in  all  its  properties 
with  that  prepared  by  the  first  method  given  in  this  paper,  and  is 
therefore  identical  with  it.  The  structural  formula  follows  from  the 
synthesis,  showing  that  the  acid  is  not  a  trimethyltricarballylic  acid, 
although  isomeric  with  this  group  of  acids. 

aayy-  Tetravvethyltricarhallylic  A  ckl, 
C02H-CMe2-CH(C02H)-CMej-COJI. 

This  acid  was  isolated  from  the  hydrolysed  product  of  higher  boiling 
point  (190 — 215°/35  mm.),  obtained  by  the  interaction  of  ethyl 
/SjS-dimethylsodiocyanosuccinate  and  ethyl  a-bromoi«obutyrate  in 
toluene  solution.  After  two  recrystallisationa  from  chloroform  it 
melted  at  140°.    On  analysis  : 

0-1628  gave  0-3046  CO^  and  01026  HjO.     0  =  51-31 ;  H  =  7-03. 
CjQHjgO,;  requires  0  =  51-70  ;  H  =  6-94  per  cent. 

B  B  2 
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0-2110  silver  salt  gave  0*1244  Ag.     Ag  =  58-95. 

CjoHjgOgAgg  requires  Ag  =  586  per  cent. 

The  calcium  salt,  dried  at  100°,  had  the  composition 
(CioHi30o)2Ca3,-^H<,0. 
The  acid  crystallises  well  from  chloroform,  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  or  benzene,  but  is  insoluble  in  light-  petroleum.     Its 
dissociation  constant  was  determined. 


V. 

fit. 

m. 

K=lOOk. 

34-4 

24-80 

0-0688 

0-01478 

68-8 

34-40 

0-0970 

0-01514 

137-6 

48  00 

0-1333 

0-01500 

275-2 

66-66 

0-1850 

0-01527 

The  constant  is  0-01505. 

Anhydro-acid. — "With  acetyl  chloride  the  acid  yielded  the  correspond- 
ing liquid  anhydro-acid,  which  on  standing  several  days  in  a  vacuous 
desiccator  solidified  to  a  white  crystalline  substance  melting  at  132°; 
this  with  water  regenerated  the  original  acid  melting  at  139°. 

The  authors  wish  to  express  their  best  thanks  to  Prof.  Bone  for  his 
kind  assistance  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  research  and  also  to  the 
Research  Fund  Committee  of  the  Chemical  Society  for  a  grant,  which 
enabled  them  to  purchase  the  moi-e  expensive  chemicals  used  in  the 
work. 

The  VicToniA  Uniyeksity  of  Manchester. 


XXXIX. — Influence  of  Substitution  on  the  Formation  of 
Diazoamines  and  Aminoazo-coinpounds.  Part  VI. 
The  Partially  Methylated  4  :  Q-Diamino-i\\-xylenes. 

By  OiLBEUT  T.  Morgan  and  Fkances  M.  G.  Mickletiiwait. 

It  waH  i>reviou8ly  shown  by  one  of  the  authors  that  aminouzo- 
compounds  can  be  obtained  from  diazonium  salts  and  4  :  6-diamino-7H- 
xyleno,  whereas  this  condensation  iw  ((utiroly  inhibited  when  the  aminic 
hydrogen  atoms  are  complutoly  roplaied  by  alkyl  groups  as  in 
tetrttiiietliyl-4 :  6-diauiino-7/i-xylono  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  89,  656). 

As  the  partially  niothylatod  bases  of  this  series  had  not  l)een  pre- 
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pared,  it  seemed  of  interest  to  obtain  these  substances  in  order  to 
ascertain  how  the  progressive  inethyhvtion  of  the  primary  diamine 
would  affect  the  formation  of  azo-derivatives. 

One  of  these  partially  methylated  bases,  namely,  »-dimethyl-4  : 6- 
diaraino  7n-xylene,  was  recently  prepared  and  studied  by  one  of  the 
authors  and  Mr.  A.  Clayton  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  1054),  when  it  was 
found  that  the  combination  with  diazo-compounds  proceeded  with  great 
difficulty,  and  the  product  appeared  to  oontiiin  both  a  (lluzoaiiiine  and 
an  aminoazo-compound. 

All  the  other  partially  methylated  derivut 
xylene,      namely,      methi/l-i  '.  &-diamino-m-xi/lt     .        i  -  ^     ■     ' 

diamino-TQ.-xylene  and  trimet/iyl-i  :  6-diamino-m-xylene,  have  now  been 
obtained  by  methods  described  in  the  experimental  part  of  this  com- 
munication, and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  diagram,  the 
processes  employed  were  devised  to  yield  as  far  as  possible  the 
required  base  uncontarainated  by  other  members  of  the  series  : 

NH^  NH-SOj-C^H^  N(CH3)-S03-C7H, 


O^J,  CH,  CH3 


N(CH3)-S0,-CjH,  NHCH 


CHsr     !___  _>  ^^s 


«h/\ 


CH3  CH, 

I. 

NH.SO,-C„H,  N(CH3)-SO./C,H5 


^.        ^^<        k.„  .^     r.^  ->         ^S  [....„  .  . -^ 


CH 


CH,  CH5 

NHCH3 

'!^^Inh-ch3 

CH3 
II. 

NH2  .N(CH3).,  ^(CHg). 

NO,      --^  \J^^-^  \/'nH2 

CH3  (jHg  CH3 

III. 
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N(CH3)3  N(OH3)2 

CHo  CHo 

N(CH3)3 

IV. 

These  diamines  were  readily  characterised  by  their  behaviour 
towards  nitrous  acid,  each  furnishing  a  product  of  a  different  type. 
Methyl-4 :  6-diamino-??i-xylene  (I)  gave  a  nitroso-diazonium  salt, 
as-dimethyl-4 : 6-diamiao-w-xylene  (III)  formed  a  normal  diazo- 
nium  salt,  whilst  trimethyl-4 :  6-diamino-m-xylene  (IV)  gave  rise 
to  a  monouitrosoamine.  s-Dimethyl-4  :  6-diamino-7»-xylene  (II),  pre- 
viously examined,  yielded  a  dinitrosoamine  (Morgan  and  Clayton,  loo. 
cit.). 

These  partially  methylated  diamines  were  now  submitted  in  turn 
to  the  action  of  various  diazonium  salts. 

Methyl-4  ;  6-diamino-m-xylene,  like  4  :  6-diamino-wi-xylenc  itself, 
furnished  only  azo-derivatives,  but  the  yields  in  this  case  were  even 
Braaller  than  with  the  unmethylated  base,  and  dia;!oamineg  were  not 
isolated. 

a«-Dimethyl-4 : 6-diamino-m-xyleno,  on  treatment  with  ^j-nitro- 
benzenediazonium  chloride,  furnished  a  well-defined  diazoamine, 
accompanied  only  by  traces  of  an  azo-derivative.  This  as-dimethyl 
base  may  be  compared  with  s-dimethyl-4  :  6-diamino-m-xyleno  which, 
with  the  same  diazonium  salt,  gave  rise  to  a  mixture  of  azo-derivative 
and  diazoamine  (Morgan  and  Clayton,  loc.  cit.). 

Trimethyl-4 :  6-diamino-m-xylene  combined  readily  with  diazotised 
amines  to  form  well-defined  diazoamines  accompanied  only  by  traces 
of  azo-derivatives.  The  diazoamines  produced  with  ;)-nitrobonzoue- 
diazonium  and  tolueno-/;-diazonium  chlorides  respectively  werecrystal- 
liHa})le  compounds  easily  isolated  in  a  state  of  purity  and  constituting 
the  main  product  of  the  condensation. 

Tlio  oxpcriiiionts  on  the  dipara-substitutod  m-diaminos  have  thus 
Hhown  that  progressive  uxothylation  of  those  bases  renders  inci'oasingly 
difilcult  the  formation  of  o-aminoazo-compounds,  and  that  complete 
methylation  altogether  prevents  tliis  condcMisation.  Now  this  tendency 
is  entirely  absent  in  the  ^j-aminoazo-serios  where  the  completely 
methylated  ba80s  form  azo-derivatives  just  as  readily  as  the  primary 
diamines.  This  striking  contrast  points  to  some  difference  in  the 
mode  of  formation  of  the  two  series  of  azo-compouuds.     The  |)resonco 
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of  a  labile  amiixic  hydrogen  atom  seems  to  be  essential  for  the  produc- 
tion of  an  orthoaminoazo-compound,  and  this  circuuistanco  suggests 
the  view  that  tlio  condensation  actually  occurs  with  a  dynamic  form 
of  the  diamine  in  which  an  ortho-quinonoid  eonfiguration  has  been 
acquired. 

NH  NH 


CH3  CHj 

The  system  may  then  revert  more  or  less  completely  to  the  bonzenoid 
form  after  condensation  has  been  effected. 


Experimental. 
Methyl-i :  Q-diamino-m-xylene. 

ju-Xyhme  was  nitrated  by  atlding  to  250  gi-ams  of  the  hydrooarlx)n 
cooled  by  salt  and  ice,  a  mixture  of  500  gi-ams  of  concentrate*! 
sulphuric  acid  and  575  grams  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1  -52).  The  mixture 
was  subsequently  heated  for  one  hour  on  the  water-bath,  and  then 
cooled  and  poured  on  to  ice.  The  4  : 6-dinitro-m-xylene  was  isolated 
by  iej)oatodly  crystallising  the  proiluct  from  alcohol,  taking  at  each 
stage  the  less  soluble  crop  of  crystals. 

6-Nitro-4-amino-7»-xylene  was  prepared  by  dissolving  the  dinitro- 
coinpf)und  (20  grams)  in  120  c.c.  of  warm  alcohol,  adding  10  c.c. 
of  strong  ammonia,  and  saturating  the  solution  with  hydrogen  sulphitle; 
the  addition  of  ammonia  and  hydrogen  sulj^hide  was  repeatetl  after 
half  an  hour's  heating,  and  finally,  when  a  considerable  amount  of 
a  crystalline  yellow  solid  hatl  sepai*ated,  a  small  quantity  of  water  was 
added,  and  the  alcohol  was  evaporatetl.  The  nitro-base  was  extracted 
with  hydrochloric  acid  from  the  washeil  residue  and  reprecipitated 
from  the  filtered  solution  by  ammonia  ;  the  crude  product  melted  at 
120°,  and  was  recrystallised  until  the  correct  melting  point  (123°)  was 
obtained. 

Toluen«-'p-sulphonyl-Q-nitro-i-amino-xn-xyl&ne, 

NO.,-C,,H.3(CH3)2-NH-SOj-C.H>, 
was  obtained  by  heating  for  twenty  hours  in  dry  p\-ridine  20  grams 
of  the  nitroxylidine  and  an  excess  of  toluene-j»-sulphonic  chloride 
(43  grams)  ;  the  yield  amountetl  to  33  grams,  and  the  product  after 
crystallisation  from  alcohol  separated  in  transparent,  pale  yellow 
crystals  melting  at  192°  : 

0-3716  gave  28-4  c.c.  nitrogen  at  18°  and  756  mm.     N  =  8-78. 
CijHjqO^NjS  requires  N  =  8-70  per  cent. 
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Toluene-T^- sulphonyl -&-nilroA-methylamino-m.-xylene, 
NO,-C«H2(CH3)2.N(CH3)-S02-0,H„ 
obtained  by  methylating  the  preceding  compound  in  a  reflux  apparatus 
with   methyl   iodide   and  alcoholic  soda,  separated   from   alcohol   in 
colourless,  prismatic  crystals  (m.  p.  135 — 136°)  which  are  insoluble  in 
aqueous  alkalis  : 

0-1996  gave  14-6  c.c.  nitrogen  at  20°  and  778  mm.     N=:8-57. 

CigHjgO^NgS  reqviires  N  =  8*38  per  cent. 
4:-Toluene-'p-sulpkonyl-4:-methyl-4: :  6-diamino-m.-xylene, 

was  produced  by  reducing  the  preceding  nitro-compound  with  iron  and 
dilute  acetic  acid,  but  as  it  did  not  crystallise  satisfactorily  from  the 
ordinary  organic  media  it  was  converted  into  its  hydrochloride,  which 
separates  from  an  acid  solution  in  almost  colourless  prisms  melting  at 
225°: 

0-4426  gave  0-1752  AgCl.     CI  =  9-96. 

CigH2o02N2S,HCl  requires  CI  =  10-42  per  cent. 

The  base  yields  a  very  insoluble  platinichloride  and  an  acetyl 
derivative,  crystallising  from  benzene  in  colourless,  felted  needles,  and 
melting  at  176°. 

The  azo-f3naphthol  derivative, 

C,H,.!S02-N(CIl3)-CeH2(CH3)2-N2-C,oH,-OH, 
crystallises  from  alcohol  or  acetic  acid  in  bright  red,  felted  needles,  and 
melts  at  177—178°. 

Hydrolysis  of  tlie  Sulphonamide. — This  operation  was  successfully 
effected  by  heating  for  three  hours  at  120 — 130°  a  large  number 
of  sealed  tubes,  each  containing  3-5  grams  of  the  crystalline  hydro- 
chloride of  the  sulphonamide  and  12  c.c.  of.  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  product  was  rendered  alkaline  with  ammonia  and  extracted 
with  chloroform,  the  extract  being  then  dried  with  anhydrous  sodium 
sulphate  and  evaporated  on  the  water-bath.  The  dark,  oily  residue 
thus  obtained  was  distilled  under  diminished  pressure  in  a  current  of 
carbon  dioxide,  when  a  colourless  oil  passed  over  at  180°/25 — 30  mm. 
This  fraction  when  redistilled  boiled  constantly  at  166 — 167°/10  mm., 
and  solidified  in  the  receiver  in  stellate  clusters  of  colourless  hastate 
crystals  melting  at  57°  : 

0-1739  gave  04550  COj  and  0-1503  HgO.     0  =  71 '35;  H  =  9-60. 

0-1892     „    0-4978  COj  „    01619  HgO.     0  =  71-75 ;  H-9-50. 

0-1521     „     24-6  c.c.  nitrogen  at  19°  and  763  mm.     N=  18-68. 
CyHj^Nj  requires  0  =  72-00;  11-9-33;  N- 18-66  per  cent. 

This  diamine,  which  is  extremely  oxidisable,  does  not  crystallise 
readily  from  the  ordinary  organic  solvents,  but  its  benzene  solution  on 
evaporation  d(!jK)sitH  transparent,  colourless  plates.     When  the  hydro- 
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chloride  of  this  base  is  treated  with  excess  of  sodium  nitrite  it  reacts 
with  two  molecular  proportions  of  nitrous  acid,  forming  a  soluble 
nitrosodiazonium  chloride  ;  this  substance  condenses  with  alkaline 
/S-naphthol  to  yield  an  azo-^-naphthol  derivative, 

NO-N(CH3)-C,H,(CH3VN,-C,oH,-OH, 
which  separates  from  benzene   in   lustrous,  red    prisms   or   lath-like 
crystals,  melting  at  195 — 196": 

01 720  gave  04337  CO^  and  00937  H,0.     C-68-76  ;  H-6-05. 

01332     „     20-2  c.c.  nitrogen  at  20°  and  773  mm.     N-  17*66. 
CigHjgOjN^  requires  0  =  68-26;  H-5-38;  N  =  16-76  per  cent. 

This  substance  was  analysed  only  with  difficulty  owing  to  the  readi- 
ness with  which  it  evolves  nitrous  fumes  on  heating. 

0,8- D  {met  hj/l-i  :  6'diaminom-xylene. 

Methylatimt.  of  ^-XUro-i-aimno-xa-xyUne. — The  recrystallise<!  nitro- 
xylidine  (m.  p.  123°)  was  converted  into  its  hydrobromide,  and  3  grams 
of  this  salt  were  heate<l  with  12  c.c.  of  methyl  alcohol  for  five  hours  at 
150 — 180°,  the  most  suitable  temperature  being  160°,  The  sealed 
tubes  then  contained  a  clear  red  solution  quite  free  from  tar.  The 
contents  of  sixty  tubes  were  diluted  with  water,  boiled  with  animal 
charcoal,  and  then  rendered  ammoniacal.  The  methylated  nitroxylidine, 
which  was  extracted  with  chlorofoi-m,  refused  to  solidify  on  evaporating 
off  the  solvent  and  cooling  the  residue.  A  small  portion  was  converted 
into  its  crystalline  picrate,  ^0^'C^n^{CU^\''^iCK^\,ii^U^{^0^)^'0^, 
which  melts  with  violent  decomposition  at  170 — 173°: 

0-1 174  gave  164  c.c.  nitrogen  at  20°  and  777  mm.     N=  1639. 
CjgHj.OgNj  requires  N  =  16*54  per  cent. 

The  main  bulk  of  the  oily  nitro-base  was  reduced  with  a  moderate 
excess  of  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  metal  was  subsequently 
removed  with  hydrogen  sulphide  and  the  solution  of  the  hydrochloride 
of  the  methylated  diamine  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence.  The 
base  set  free  with  ammonia  was  extracted  with  chloroform  containing 
a  small  quantity  of  ether  ;  the  extract  after  drying  with  anhydrous 
sodium  sulphate  was  evaporated  at  100°  and  the  oily  residue  distilled 
under  diminished  pressure,  when  a  viscid,  yellow  oil  passed  over  at 
174°/45  mm.  When  redistilled  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide  the 
oil  boiled  constantly  at  149 — 150721  mm.  and  was  obtained  quite 
colourless : 

0*2328  gave  06242  CO^  and  0*2108  H.,0.     C  =  73*13  ;  H=  10*06. 
0*1470     „      21-6  c.c.  nitrogen  at  18°  a"nd  769  mm.     N=  1719. 
CjoHjgN.,  requires  C  =  73*17;  H  =  9-75  ;  N  =  1707  per  cent. 
o&-Din\ethylA  :  Q-dianiino-m-xylene  rapidly  assumes  a  yellow  colour 
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on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  and  ultimately  becomes  red ;  it  has  a 
faint  but  characteristic  odour  and  does  not  solidify  at  -  10°.  Its  salts 
with  the  mineral  acids  are  fairly  soluble  in  water ;  its  benzoyl 
derivative,  N(CH3)2*Cj,H2(CH3)3-NH-CO-CcHj,,  crystallises  from  a 
mixture  of  absolute  alcohol  and  light  petroleum  (b.  p.  60 — 80°)  in 
colourless,  glistening  plates  and  melts  at  123°. 

When  treated  with  excess  of  sodium  nitrite  in  acid  solution  the 
hydrochloride  of  this  diamine  reacts  with  only  one  molecular  pro- 
portion of  nitrous  acid,  yielding  a  soluble  diazonium  salt  which  con- 
denses with  /8-naphthol  to  form  the  azo-jS-naphthol  derivative, 

N(CH3)2-C,H2(CH3),-N2-C,oHo-OH, 
which  separates  from  benzene  in  stellate  clusters  of  prismatic  ci*ystals 
melting  at  140—142°. 

0-1883  gave  21-5  c.c.  nitrogen  at  19°  and  763  mm.     N  =  1319. 
C20H21ON3  requires  N  =  13*16  per  cent. 

Trimethyl-i  :(j-diamino-m.- xylene. 

Benzenesul2)honyl-as-dimethyl-i  :  G-diamino-m-xylene, 
N(CH3)2-C«H2(CH3)2-NII-S02-C,H,. 
— This  sulphonamide  was  obtained  from  as-dimethyl-4  :  6-diamino-w- 
xylene  and  benzenesulphonic  chloride  by  the  Schotten-Baumann  reaction. 
The  main  bulk  of  the  product  dissolved  in  the  aqueous  caustic  soda, 
although  a  small  amount  of  a  substance  insoluble  in  the  alkali  was 
isolated.  This  compound,  which  crystallised  from  alcohol  or  benzene  in 
colourless,  transparent  plates,  melted  at  113 — 115°  and  contained  9-38 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen ;  it  was  not,  however,  further  examined.  The 
alkaline  solution,  when  acidified  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
yielded  («)  a  small  quantity  of  insoluble  matter ;  tliis  product  when 
crystallised  from  alcohol  separated  in  hard,  colourless  prisms  and 
melted  ^t  136— 138°: 

0-2690  gave  15  c.c.  nitrogen  at  19°  and  780  mm.     N  =  6-56. 
CgiHgoO^NgSg  requires  N  =  6-51  per  cent. 

This  compound  appeared  to  be  derived  from  a  small  (Quantity  of 
mothyl-4  :  6-diamino-?«-xylcne  present  in  the  dimethyl  l)ase  and  its  pro- 
perties (solubility  in  alkali  hydroxides  and  insolubility  in  acids)  pointed 
to  the  formula 

OH3 

OH3IJ 

Nir-SO.'C.Hr, 
This  supposition  was  confirmod  by  applying  the  Schotten-Baumann 
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reaction  to  methyl -4  :  G  diamino  wi-xylene  when  the  same  compound 
was  produced. 

Tlio  main  hydrochloric  acid  solution  (a),  after  filtmtion  from  the 
preceding  compound,  was  treated  with  excess  of  sodium  acetate,  when 
the  required  benzenesulphonyl-a»-dimethyl-4  :  6  diamino-m-xyleno  wa« 
obtained  ag  a  snow-white  precipitate  ;  this  crystallised  from  alcohol 
and  was  obtained  in  colourless  needles  melting  at  112 — 113°: 

0-3170  gave  252  c.c.  nitrogen  at  17-5°  and  771  mm.     N-  9-33. 
Cj„H.,oOjN.^S  requires  N=»9-21  per  cent. 

Benzeneaulqihonyltrimelhyl-i  :  ^-diamino-ixi-xylene, 

N(Cn3)./C,H.,(CH3).,-N(CH3)-SO,-CVr,. 
was  prepared  from  the  preceding  compound  by  heating  it  with  methyl 
iodide  and  alcoholic  potash  in  a  reflux  apparatus  for  nine  hours.  The 
product,  which  was  quite  insoluble  in  aqueous  caustic  soda,  was 
dissolved  in  warm  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  reprecipitated  from  the 
filtered  solution  by  either  sodium  acetate  or  ammonia,  and  crystallised 
from  alcohol,  when  it  separated  in  transparent,  lustrous,  colourless 
needles  melting  at  122—123°  : 

0  2216  gave  175  c.c.  nitrogen  at  20"  and  779  mm.     N  =  9-26. 
Ci7n.,.jO.^N.^S  requires  N  =  8-80  \^t  cent. 

Hydrolysis  of  th«  Trimetliylated  Sulp/ionamide. — Several  tubes  were 
each  charged  with  3  grams  of  the  sulphonamide  and  12  cc.  of  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid  and  heated  at  130 — 150^  for  four  hours.  A 
clear  red  solution  was  generally  obtained,  although  in  a  few  instances  a 
small  amount  of  tar  was  pi-esent.  The  filtered  liquid  was  rendered 
ammoniacal  and  extracted  with  chloroform ;  the  oily  residue  left  after 
evaporating  the  dehydrated  extract  at  100°  was  distilled  under 
diminished  pressure  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  main  portion 
boiled  at  151°/20  mm.  and  when  rectified  at  145°/15  mm.  was  obtained 
as  a  colourless  oil  which  slowly  solidified  to  a  mass  of  colourless  crystals 
melting  at  40—42°  : 

01432  gave  0  3864  COj  and  01321  H.^O;  0=7360;  H  =  10-25. 
01414     „     18-8  c.c.  nitrogen  at  IG^  and  775  mm.     N  =  15-81. 
C^HjgNg  requires  C  =  74- 15;  H=10-ll;  N  =  1573  per  cent. 

Trimethyl-i  :  6-diamino-m-xylene,  when  treated  in  cold  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  excess  of  sodium  nitrite,  yielded  only  a  mononitroso- 
amiue  which  separated  on  the  addition  of  excess  of  sodium  acetate  as 
an  oil  which  slowly  solidified  to  a  mass  of  almost  colourless  crystals 
melting  at  45°  ;  1  gram  of  the  diamine  furnished  one  gram  of  its 
nitrosoamine  : 

01428  gave  250  c.c.  nitrogen  at  16=^  and  775  mm.     N  =  2082. 
C^Hj-ONg  requires  N  =  30-38  per  cent. 
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This  nitrosoamine  gave  intense  colorations  in  all  the  phases  of  the 
Liebermann  reaction. 


Action   of  Diazonium  Salts   on   the    P artially 
Me thylated  A^'.^-Diamin o-ra-x ylenes. 

(1)  Methyl-i  :  6-dianiino-nr-xylene. — A  comparative  dye-test  made 
with  diazotised  primuline  on  the  cotton  fibre  showed  that  this  base 
behaved  like  4  :  6-diamino-m-xylene  itself  towards  this  diazo-compound, 
the  shades  of  red  produced  being  very  similar  in  hue  and  intensity. 
On  treating  the  new  diamine  with  the  simpler  diazonium  salts  it  was 
found  extremely  difficult  to  isolate  any  well-defined  condensation 
products.  The  substances  obtained  by  means  of  toluene-;^- 
diazonium  chloride  were  tarry,  whilst  with  j(?-nitrobenzenediazonium 
chloride  only  a*  very  small  yield  of  any  solid  azo-derivative  was 
isolated  ;  in  neither  case  was  any  diazoamine  obtained.  On  adding  a 
solution  of  the  latter  diazonivim  salt  to  one  of  the  diamine  and  then 
treating  the  mixture  with  aqueous  sodium  acetate,  a  deep  brown 
precipitate  appeared,  which  was  accompanied  by  frothing.  This 
product  was  collected  after  twelve  hours,  and,  when  dry,  extracted  with 
alcohol.  A  small  quantity  of  a  brownish-purple,  crystalline  substance 
separated  from  the  alcoholic  solution.  This  product,  which  contained 
chlorine,  gave  an  intense  reddish-brown  coloration  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  and  behaved  as  the  hydrochloride  of  the  azo-com pound, 
N02-C6H4-N2-C,H(CH3)2(NH2)-NH'CH8. 

0-1432  gave  246  c.c.  nitrogen  at  20°  and  778  mm.     N  =  2014. 

CijH^^OaNj.HCl  requires  N  =  20-86  per  cent. 
This  hydrochloride  melted  at  199—202°. 

(2)  &8-Diinethyl-i  :  Q-diamino-m- xylene. — The  primuline  dye-test  in- 
dicated a  marked  diminution  in  the  intensity  of  the  ingrain  azo- 
colouring  matter  obtained  by  using  this  diamine  as  developer.  A 
comparative  experiment  made  with  8-dimethyl-4  : 6-diamino-m-xylene 
flhowed  that  the  two  isomerides  give  colours  of  similar  hue  and 
intensity. 

A  condensation  of  the  diamine  and  ;)-nitrobenzenediazonium  chloride 
effected  in  the  presence  of  excess  of  aqueous  sodium  acetate  led  to  the 
production  of  a  diazoamine.  This  compound,  whi(!h  separated  as  a 
brownish-yellow  precipitate,  was  obtained  in  almost  quantitative  yield, 
3*3  grams  of  the  diamine,  and  2*76  grams  of  ^)-nitroanilino,  furnishing 
6*6  grams  of  Uuh  product.  This  diazoamine  was  either  decomposed  or 
not  diKHolvod  l)y  ih(>  avaihiblo  solvents,  and  was  ihcreforo  ju'opared 
fron>  carefully  purilicd  Jiiatorial.s  and  analysed  after  drying  lor  some 
clays  over  concontmtod  sulphuric  acid  : 
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01784  gave  350  c.c.  nitrogen  at  19''  and  751  mm.     N  =  2234. 
Cj^jHjgOjNj  requires  N  =  22*36  per  cent. 

A  weighed  portion,  when  heated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  in  the  gas- volumeter,  evolved  the  whole  of  its  diazo-uitrogen  : 

0-4138  gave  29-0  c.c.  nitrogen  at  17°  and  751  mm.     N  =  803. 
Ci^Hj.jOgNj^  requires  diazo-N  =  8'91  per  cent. 

These  results  show  that  this  substance  is  p-uitrobenzenediazo-As- 
dimethyl-i  :  Q-diamino-va-xylene, 

With  alcoholic  potash  it  developed  the  intense  purple  coloration 
characteristic  of  a  diazoamine  obtained  from  />-nitroaniline  and  % 
primary  base  ;  it  melted  with  violent  decomposition  at  135 — 140°. 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  transform  the  diazoamine  into  the 
isomeric  azo-derivative  by  warming  with  the  hydrochloride  of  the 
diamine  in  alcoholic  solutions  and  also  in  solutions  of  the  diamine 
itself,  but  in  neither  case  was  this  change  effected.  When  ««-dimethyl- 
4  :  6-diamino-wi  xylene  was  treated  with  toIuene/^-diazouium  chloride  in 
the  presence  of  aqueous  sodium  acetate,  a  migration  of  the  diazo-group 
occurred,  with  the  result  that  a  portion  of  the  diamine  became 
diazotised  and  then  gave  rise  to  tarry  phenolic  products  soluble  in 
caustic  soda  whilst  diazoamino-/>- toluene  (m.  p.  116 — 118^)  was  pro- 
duced. The  identity  of  this  diazoamine  was  confirmed  by  analysis 
(N=  1847,  theory  requires  N  =  I860)  and  by  decomposing  it  with  cold 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  condensing  the  resulting 
diazoniuui  salt  with  /3-naphthol  :  the  latter  com(X>und  melted  at  132°, 
the  coi-rect  value  being  134 — 135°. 

This  symmetrical  diazoamine  was  not,  however,  the  only  product ;  a 
certain  amount  of  viscid  material  was  obtained  which  was  insoluble  in 
aqueous  alkalis  but  gave  intense  i-ed  coloi-ations  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids.  These  reactions  pointed  to  the  pre- 
sence of  an  azo-derivative  but  the  substance  could  not  be  isolated  in  a 
definite  form. 

(3)  Trimethyl-i  :  Q-diamtno-m-xi/lene. — The  primuline  experiment 
showed  that  this  diamine  had  only  a  very  slight  tendency  to  form  an 
ingrain  azo-colouring  matter.  This  indication  was  confirmed  by  the 
results  obtained  with  simpler  diazonium  salts,  when  diazoamines  were 
obtained  almost  exclusively. 

T^-NitrohenzenediazotHmethyl-^ :  G-diamino-m-xylene, 

NO,-C,H,-N2-N(CH3)-C,H2(CH3),.N(CH3),. 
This  diazoamine  separates  as  a  viscid,  brownish  red  precipitate  on  con- 
densing the  diamine  and  j9-nitrobenzenediazouium  chloride  in  aqueous 
sodium  acetate.       When  dried  and  freed  from  by-products  by  washing 
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with  cold  alcohol,  it  was  crystallised  from  this  medium  and  separated 
in  reddish-yellow  crystals  having  a  violet  reflex  : 

0-1976  gave  36*2  c.c.  nitrogen  at  20°  and  778  mm.     N  =  21-46. 

0-1326     „     0-3028  CO^  and  0-0742  H2O  ;  C  ^  62-27  ;  H  =  6-22. 
C^7H2i02N5  requires N  =  21 -40;  C  =  62-38;  H  =  6-45  per  cent. 

This  diazoamine  melted  with  violent  decomposition  at  108 — 115°; 
it  gave  no  coloration  either  with  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  or 
with  alcoholic  potash.  These  negative  results  indicate  respectively  an 
absence  of  azo-compound  or  of  nitro-diazoamine  derived  from  a  primary 
base.  When  decomposed  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
gas-volumeter  the  new  diazoamine  evolved  two-fifths  of  its  nitrogen, 
a  result  which  corroborates  the  above  view  of  its  constitution. 

The  alcoholic  washings  from  the  crude  diazoamine  on  partial  evapora- 
tion yielded  a  dark  red,  semi-crystalline  residue  which  developed  an 
intense  brownish-red  coloration  with  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
This  product  probably  contained  an  azo-compound  but  the  amount  pre- 
sent was  too  small  for  more  detailed  examination  : 

Toluene-'p-diazotrimethi/l-i  :  6-diamino-m.-xylene, 

CH3-C,H4-N2-N(CH3)-C,H2(CH3)2.N(CH3),. 
— Trimethyl-4  : 6-diamino-m-xylene,  when  condensed  in  the  usual 
manner  with  toluene-p-diazonium  chloride,  slowly  furnished  a  yellow- 
ish-red, viscid  precipitate  which,  when  collected  and  washed  with  a  little 
cold  alcohol,  yielded  the  crude  diazoamine.  This  substance  was  purified 
for  analysis  by  dissolving  in  light  petroleum  (b.  p.  60 — 80°)  and  adding 
to  the  solution  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  when  a  precipitate  of  yellowish- 
white  plates  was  obtained  which  melted  at  70 — 71° : 

0-1034  gave  0-2782  CO2  and  0  0719  IL.fi -,  C  =  73-36;  H  =  7-73. 

0-1230     „     19-6  c.c.  nitrogen  at  20°  and  777  mm.     N  =  18-71. 
Cjallg^N^  requires  0  =  72-97  ;  11  =  8-10  ;  N  =  18-91  per  cent. 

The  diazoamine  readily  underwent  fission  with  cold  hydrochloric 
acid,  regenerating  the  diamine  and  the  toluene-^^-diazoniinn  chloride  ; 
the  latter  was  identified  by  moans  of  its  azo-;8-naphthol  derivative 
(m.  p.  134 — 135°).  All  attempts  to  transform  the  two  foregoing 
diazoamines  into  the  isomeric  azo-derivutives  proved  unavailing. 

Summary   0/   the   Interactions   of   Aromatic    Mela-diamines 
and  l)iazo-comj)ound8. 

As  the  investigation  described  in  this  paper  completes  the  survey  of 
the  interactions  of  meta-diaminos  and  dia/.onium  Halts  in  a  largo 
number  of  ropresentativo  cuhch,  it  becomes  possible  to  summarise  the 
conclusions  whicli  may  bo  drawn  from  thuso  researches. * 

1.  The  mono-substituted  meta-diaminos  and  the  di-substituted  meta- 
dlnmincs  containing  ono  frco  para-i>osition  with  re82>oct  to  an  amino* 
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group  interact  readily  with  diazonium  salts  to  furnish  para-aminoazo- 
colouring  matters*  (Trans.,  1900,  77,  1205;  1902,  81,  89)  and  this 
reaction  takes  place  with  equal  readiness  both  with  the  primary  meta- 
diamines  of  this  type  and  with  their  completely  alkylated  derivatives 
(Trans.,  1902,81,  656). 

2.  The  di-para  substituted  primary  meta-diamines 

NH., 

Y 

interact  with  diazonium  salts  to  form  ortho-aminoazo-derivatives,  but 
the  reaction  takes  place  much  less  readily  than  with  those  tliaminea 
having  one  free  para-position  and  the  yield  of  azo-product  is  frequently 
very  small  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  88,  1379  ;  1905,  87,  935). 

3.  The  nature  of  the  substituents  X  and  Y  exerts  some  influence  on 
the  course  of  the  azo  condensation,  for  when  they  are  methyl  groups 
the  base  (4  : 6-diamino-m-xylene)  reacts  with  diazotised  aniline  and  its 
honiologues,  but  when  both  substituents  are  halogen  atoms  (chlorinet 
bromine,  or  iodine)  the  condensation  does  not  occur  with  these  simple 
diazonium  stilts,  but  only  with  those  derived  from  the  nitroanilines. 
When  only  one  methyl  group  is  replaced  by  chlorine  or  bromine,  re- 
action with  diazotised  aniline  and  jj-toluidine  still  occurs,  but  the 
yield  of  o-aminoazo-derivative  is  extremely  small  (Trans.,  1902,  81, 
1379;  1905,87,937). 

4.  The  px'esence  of  a  nitro-gix)up  in  one  of  the  two  substituted  para- 
positions  facilitates  the  azo-condensation,  ptirticularly  when  the  diazon- 
ium salt  also  contains  a  substituent  nitro-group  (Ti-ans.,  1905,  87,  940). 

5.  The  progressive  alkylation  of  the  di-para-substituted  meta- 
diamines  rapidly  reduces  their  capjvcity  for  forming  azo-derivatives. 
The  symmetrically  and  unsymmetrically  dimethylated  diamines  give 
mixtures  of  diazoamines  and  aminoazo-compounds  (Trans.,  1905,  87, 
946  ;  1906,  80,  1057,  and  this  paper,  p.  368),  whilst  the  trimethylated 
diamines  readily  furnish  diazo-amines  and  show  scarcely  any  tendency 
to  form  azo-derivatives  (p.  369).  Finally,  the  interaction  of  the  di- 
para- substituted  7/t-diamines  and  diazonium  salts  is  entirely  prevented 
by  the  complete  alkylation  of  these  bases  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  656). 

The  authors  desire  to  express  their  thanks  to  the  Government 
Grant  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  for  a  gi-ant  which  has  partly 
defrayed  the  expenses  of  this  investigation. 

IlOYAL  COLLEOE  OF  SciKNCE,    LoNDON, 

SouT^^  Kensington,  S."\V. 

Occasionally  a  small  proportion  of  an  ortho-aniinoazo-derivative  may  ap[)ear  as 
a  by-product  (Noeltiiii,' and  Thismar,  Dci\,  1902,  35,  640). 
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XL. — Experiments  on  the  Synthesis  of  the  Terpenes. 
Part  1.  (continued).  Direct  Synthesis  of  Terpin 
from  Ethyl  cjgIo  Hexanone-i-carboxylate. 

By  Francis  William  Kay  and  William  Henry  Perkin,  jun. 

In  Part  I  of  these  researches  (Trans.,  1904,  85,  658)  it  was  shown 
that  ethyl  4-cyc^ohexanone-l- car  boxy  late  may  be  converted  into  terpin 
by  the  following  steps  : 

^^^Cb'*Ch'^^^'^^2^*^     ~^     OH-CMe<^^2;^^2>cH-C02H 

Ethyl  cycZoliexanone-4-carboxylate.  1  :  l-Methylcj/ci!ohexanol-4-carboxylic  acid. 

CMeBr<^j^2*CH2>^^jj.^^jj      _^      CMe<^J^^^g^>CH-C02H 

l-Bromo-l-niethylcj/cZohexane-  l-Methyl-A^-cj/cZohexene- 

4-carboxylic  acid.  4-caiboxylic  acid. 


CMe<^]J  .^^->CH-CMe2-0H 
Terpineol. 


-^ 


OH-CMe<^]^2;CH2>^^jj.^j^^^.^jj 

Terpin. 

The  first  step  in  this  synthesis  consists  in  treating  ethyl  cycl(y\ 
hexanone-4-carboxylate  with  magnesium  methyl  iodide,  and  it  was 
noticed  that,  after  the  product  of  the  reaction  had  been  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid  in  the  usual  manner  and  the  ethereal  solution 
separated  and  evaporated,  the  weight  of  oil  obtained  was  always 
considerably  less  than  should  theoretically  have  been  produced. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  reason  of  this  discrepancy,  a  further  series 
of  experiments  was  instituted,  and  it  was  then  discovered  that  the  loss 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  a  considerable  amount  of  terpin  remained  in 
the  acjueous  solution  after  the  ethereal  layer  had  been  separated. 
This  direct  formation  of  terpin  from  ethyl  cyc^ohexanone-4-carboxylate 
is  easily  understood,  and  is  obviously  due  to  the  carbethoxy-group  as 
well  as  to  the  keto-group  of  the  ester  reacting  with  the  excess  of  mag- 
nesium methyl  iodide  always  employed  : 

lMgO-CMo<^{{-';^i{[-'>Cll-CMo,-OMgT     •-- > 

0H-CMe<^{|2;[j}|-!>Cn-CMe.,-0H, 

This  observation  has  very  much  simplined  the  synthesis  of  torpin, 
since  it  is  now  no  longer  necessary,   in  carrying  out  litis  synthesis, 
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to  pass  through  the  several  steps  mentioned  at  the  commenceiueut  of 
this  paper. 

The  experimental  details  are  as  follows. 

Ethyl  c»/c/ohexanone  4-carboxylate  (50  grams)  is  treated  with 
magnesium  methyl  iodide  (containing  12  gmms  of  magnesium)  in  the 
usual  manner  (Trans.,  1904,  85,  660),  and,  after  decomposing  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  ethereal  solution  is  sep<irate«l  and  the 
aqueous  solution  saturated  with  ammoiiiuni  sulphate  and  extracted,  at 
least  twenty  times,  with  large  quantities  of  ether  on  the  shaking 
machine.  The  ethereal  exti-act  is  dried  over  calcium  chloride  and 
evaporated,  when  a  vi.scid,  pale  yellow  syrup  is  obtained  which  gradually 
crystallises. 

The  mass  is  left  in  contact  with  porous  porcelain  until  free  from  oil, 
and  the  residual,  almost  colourless,  terpin  boiled  with  water  and  animal 
charcoal  and  filtered,  when  cw-terpin  gradually  sepai-ates  in  gli.stening 
crystals  melting  at  117°.  After  remaining  expose<l  *<•  thn  lir  until 
dry,  the  following  results  were  obtained  on  analysis  : 

01473  gave  03426  00._,  and  01520  H.p.     C  =  63-4  ;  11-  11  :>. 
01620     „     0-3751  CO2    „    01698  H.p.     0  =  632;  H=  IIG. 

Cj^H2o02,HjjO  requires  C  =  633  ;  H  =  1 1  -6  per  cent. 
A  careful  comparison  of  this  synthetical  substance  with  ordinary 
ci's-terpin  hydrate  proved  conclusively  that  the  two  specimens  were 
.identical.  The  amount  of  terpin  hydrate  produced  from  50  grams  of 
ethyl  c'yc/ohexanone-4carboxylate  under  the  above  conditions  varied 
in  different  experiments,  but  it  was  always  considerable  and  in  one 
case  amounted  to  7  grams.  It  is  probable  that  this  yield  would  b^ 
largely  increased  if  a  greater  excess  of  ujagnesium  methyl  iodide  were 
employed  atul  the  reaction  allowed  to  proceed  for  several  days. 

The  Schukck  Labouatoky, 
Thk  VicioKiA  UNivKRsrry  of  Manchestek. 


XLI. — The    Rapid    Elect roanalytical    Deposition    and 
Separation  of  Metals.     Part  I.     2'he  }L'f<il.<  of  the 
Silver  and  Copper  Groups  and  Zinc. 
By  Henry  Julius  Salomon  Sand. 

The  fact  that  the  rate  of  electrolytic  metal  deposition  can  be  greatly 
increased  by  rapid  circulation  of  the  electrolyte  has  been  made  use  of 
in  the  employment  of  certain  processes  for  many  years.  It  appears 
that  as  early  as  1886  a  patent  was  taken  out  by  Elmore  for  a  method 
VOL.    XCl.  r    r 
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of  depositing  copper  in  which  the  electrolytic  liquid  was  rapidly 
circulated,  and  several  other  processes  based  on  the  same  principle 
have  since  been  introduced.* 

Tbe  effect  of  stirring  the  electrolyte  during  the  simultaneous 
liberation  of  two  constituents  was  demonstrated  by  the  author  in 
1901  in  a  paper  on  the  determination  of  concentrations  in  the  layer 
of  liquid  touching  the  electrode.  It  was  shown  in  the  case  of  an  acid 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  that  convection  currents  play  as  great  a 
part  in  the  determination  of  the  ratio  of  the  two  constituents 
liberated  at  the  cathode  as  any  of  the  other  conditions  of  the  experi- 
ment, and  in  one  case  in  which  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  current  was 
employed  in  depositing  copper  and  more  than  60  per  cent,  in  generating 
hydrogen,  the  latter  effect  was  suppressed  altogether  by  simply  stirring 
the  electrolyte  without  altering  the  current  {Phil.  Mag.,  1901,  [vi],  1, 
45).  It  thus  follows  that  the  current-intensity  which  may  be  usefully 
employed  in  electrolytic  metal  deposition,  and  with  it  the  duration  of 
an  experiment,  depend  entirely  on  the  degree  of  stirring. 

In  1903,  vigorous  stirring  of  the  electrolyte  for  electroanalytical 
purposes  was  introduced  in  America  almost  simultaneously  by  Gooch 
and  Medway  {Amer.  J.  ScL,  1903,  [iv],  17,  320,  and  18,  56)  and 
Exner  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1903,  25,  896).  The  former  rapidly 
rotated  the  cathode  consisting  of  a  platinum  crucible,  the  latter,  the 
anode  formed  of  a  wire  v'^piral.  The  results  were  strikingly  good  in 
spite  of  the  somewhat  primitive  methods  of  stirring  employed,  Exner 
in  particular  succeeded  in  reducing  the  time  for  a  copper  deposition 
to  five  minutes.  Other  forms  of  apparatus  for  rapid  electroanalysis 
have  been  described  by  F.  Moll  wo  Perkin  (Chem.  JYevos,  1903,  88, 
102)  and  Smith  and  Kollock  (/.  Amer.  Chem.  JSoc,  1905,  27,  1255); 
and  of  tho.se  who  have  published  results  on  rapid  electrodeposition, 
Amberg  {Zeitach.  Elektrocltem.,  1904,  10,  383),  Fischer  and  Boddaerb 
{ibid.,  945),  Smith  and  Kollock  {loc.  cit.),  Davison  (/.  Amer.  Chem. 
Soc,  1905,  27,  1275),  Flora  {Amer.  J.  Sci,  1905,  [iv],  20,  268),  R  0. 
Smith  (/.  Amer.  Chem.  Soo.,  1905,  27,  1287),  Price  and  Judge  {Chem. 
News,  1906,  94,  18)  may  be  mentioned. 

All  the  methods  used  hitherto  are,  however,  unsuitable  for  the 
purpose  for  which  from  its  very  nature  electrolysis  with  rapid  stirring 
specially  lends  itself,  immely,  for  the  separation  of  metals  by  graded 
potential. 

Although  this  mode  of  analysis  was  first  suggested  by  Kiliani  in 
1883  {Ikry  u.  //UUeiniidiininche  Zeiluii;/),  and  more  fully  elaborated 
and  theoretically  juKtilied  by  Krutidunborg  working  in  OHtwald's 
laboratory  in  1893  {Zeilech.  physikal.  Chem.,  1893, 12,  97),  yet  so  far  as 

•  F<»r  uii  ttccouiit  of  lucthoda  of  tliia  kind,  bcc  Hlicrard  Cowpor-ColtH,  Trann, 
FaratUiy  Soc,  1U0&,  1,  218. 
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I  am  aware  it  has  not  become  known  to  analysts  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  As  carried  out  by  Freudenberg,  the  method  of  separating 
one  metal  from  another  consisted  in  regulating  the  voltage  between 
the  electrodes  so  that  it  should  always  remain  below  the  value  at 
which  the  second  metal  begins  to  deposit.  The  maximum  electro- 
motive force  which  thus  becomes  available  at  any  time  for  im]>elliDg 
the  current  through  the  electrolyte  is  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  deposition  potentials  of  the  two  metals  in  question,  and  generally 
amounts  to  a  fraction  of  a  volt.  In  order  that  fairly  considerable 
currents  such  as  must  be  employed  for  rapid  electroanalysis  may  be 
used,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  paramount  importance  that  the  electroiles 
should  be  arranged  so  that  the  resistance  offered  by  the  liquid  between 
them  is  as  small  as  possible.  In  Exner's  experiments  the  pressurM 
between  the  electrodes  attain  to  19  volts,  so  that  his  apparatus  is 
useless  for  the  purpose  in  question,  and  the  same  must  be  said  of  the 
other  methods  hitherto  described. 

Freudenberg's  separations  depend  on  the  assumption  that  the 
polarisation  of  the  anode  has  a  constant  value,  and  this  restricts  them 
considerably.  A  much  wider  range  will  accrue  to  any  method  which 
allows  the  potential  of  the  cathode  alone  to  be  conveniently  measured 
by  means  of  an  auxiliary  electrode.  Such  a  method  will  also  become 
practically  independent  of  the  resistance  of  the  liquid,  and  will  allow 
separations  based  on  a  very  small  difference  of  potential  to  be  carried 
out. 

Having  had  the  opportunity  of  designing  a  set  of  electrodes  for 
analysis,  I  therefore  turned  my  attention  especially  to  the  following 
points  of  importance. 

(1)  Maximum  stirring  efficiency,  which  must  be  fairly  independent 
of  the  quantity  of  liquid  employed,  so  that  it  may  be  unnecessary  to 
evaporate  the  latter  after  each  washing. 

(2)  Very  small  resistance  of  the  liquid,  to  be  attained  by  bringing 
the  electrodes  as  close  together  as  possible. 

(3)  The  possibility  of  conveniently  using  an  auxiliary  electrode  to 
measure  the  potential  of  one  of  the  electrodes. 

(4)  The  possibility  of  washing  the  electrodes  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  water. 

Apparatus* — Figs,  la,  16,  and  Ic  illustrate  the  apparatus  designed 
to  meet  these  requirements.  It  consists  of  a  pair  of  platinum  gauze 
electrodes,  an  inner  rotating  electrode,  Ic,  and  an  outer  electrode,  la, 
which  surrounds  it  on  all  sides  except  the  bottom.  The  two  are  kept 
in  position  relatively  to  each  other  by  means  of  the  glass  tube  16, 
which  is  slipped  through  the  collar  A  and  the  ring  B  of  the  outer 
electrode.  It  is  gripped  firmly  by  the  former,  but  passes  loosely 
*  The  platinum  apparatus  was  niaile  by  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Malthey. 

c  c  2 
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through  the  latter.  The  hollow  platinum-iridium  stem  A  of  the  inner 
electrode  is  passed  through  the  glass  tube,  in  which  it  rotates  freely. 
The  inner  electrode  is  designed  to  produce  a  maximum  amount  of 
rotation  of  the  liquid,  and  for  this  purpose  has  a  vertical  partition,  P. 
It  is  open  at  the  bottom  and  as  open  at  the  top  as  the  requirement  of 
rigidity  in  the  construction  of  the  frame  will  allow.  The  mesh  of  the 
gauze  is  14^  per  sq.  cm.  The  gauze  of  the  outer  electrode  almost  com- 
pletely stops  the  rotation  of   the   liquid.     While  the  electrolyte  is 


Fig.  \a. 


Fig.  Ih.         Fig.  Ic. 


Fi(i.  1«. — Outer  electrode.     Fkj.  \b. — Glass  tube.     Fic.   \r. — Inner  olectrotle  with 
l)art  of  ^auze  removed. 


therefore  ejected  rapidly  from  the  centre  of  the  inner  electrode  by 
centrifugal  force,  it  is  continually  replaced  by  liquid  drawn  in  from 
the  top  and  the  bottom.  80  great  is  the  suction  thus  j)roduced  that 
when  the  electrode  is  moving  rapidly,  chips  of  wood  or  paper  placed  on 
the  Kurfaco  are  drawn  down  to  the  top  of  the  outer  electrode.  The 
circulation  is  practically  independent  of  the  si'/.e  of  the  beaker 
employed.  As  the  outer  electrode  surrounds  the  inner  completely, 
the  linoH  of  How  of  the  current  are  contained  between  the  two,  and  even 
when  Htrong  currentM  are  em{>loyed  the  potential  of  the  electrolyte  any- 
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where  outside  the  outer  electrode  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the 
layer  of  liquid  in  immediate  contact  with  it.  This  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance  when  an  auxiliary  electrode  is  employed, 
as  it  enables  the  potential  difference  electrode-electrolyte  to  be 
measured  at  any  point  in  the  liquid  outside  the  outer  electrode.  The 
space  between  the  surfaces  of  the  two  electrodes  is  about  3  mm.  The 
weight  of  the  outer  electrode  is  about  40  grams,  that  of  the  inner 


Fig.  2. — Inuer  electrode  with  glass 
franif.  J,  copper  wire  held  iu  posi- 
tion iu  f^lass  stem  by  slightly  burnt 
rubber  tube,  B.  C,  mercury.  Z>,  piece 
of  gauze  fused  through  the  glass, 
and,  £,  .wire  forming  connexion  be- 
tween C  and  outer  gauze.  G,  parti- 
tion cut  from  microscope  slide  held 
in  j)osition  by  wire  F. 


Fig.  3. — Inner  electrode,  No.  2.  St«m 
and  mercury  as  iu  Fig.  2.  J,  bulb 
to  spread  out  gas  bubbles.  B,  gauze 
fused  into  glass  to  make  connexion. 
C,  wire  forming  metal  surface  of 
electrode.     D,  D,  vanes  for  stirring. 


electrode  about  28  grams.  Fig.  4  shows  the  stand.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  beaker  containing  the  electrolyte  is  always  placed  on  a  tripod 
support. 

The  outer  electrode  is  gripped  by  a  V-clamp,  the  cork  from  the  tiat 
side  of  which  has  been  removed  and  replaced  by  platinum  foil  so  as  to 
obtain  metallic  contact.  The  inner  electrode  is  held  by  a  small  chuck 
which  is  flexibly  attached  to  the  pulley  from  which  the  motion  is 
derived.     The  figure  will  fully  explain   this,  as  well  as  the  mode  of 
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electrical  connexion  by  means  of  the  mercury  contained  in  the  glass 
and  rubber  tubes  C  and  F.  There  is  thus  practically  no  resistance  in 
the  rotating  contact,  and  no  chance  of  its  being  affected  by  the  air  of  a 
chemical  laboratory,  a  matter  especially  important  when  the  potential 
difference  of  tlje  two  electrodes  is  measured  for  the  purpose  of  separa- 
tions.    All  movable  connexions  are  made  on  the  base  of  the  stand  on 


FlO,  4. — A,  Clamp  to  grij)  outer  electrode.  I),  Cliuok  to  grip  inner  clectrodo. 
C,  Glass  tube  rotating  in  glass  tnbo  D.  E,  Oil  trap  on  0.  F,  Tliiek  niliher 
tube.  0,  Aniftlgamatotl  copper  wire  dipping  into  mercury  contained  in  0 
and  F,     //,  Cord  made  of  violin  string.     /,   I'ulley  made  of  rubber  tube. 


two  HOtH  of  double  terminals  which  are  permanently  joined  to  the 
holderH  of  the  electrodes  by  heavy  flexible  wire.  Tho.se  parts  of  the 
ftand  which  are  oxpoRod  to  the  vapourH  from  the  oloctrolyto  are 
painted  with  neveral  coatingH  of  a  Holution  of  celluloid  in  aniyl  iicetat<!. 
In  order  to  reduce  the  amount  of  platinum  rtujuired  for  thd  apparatus, 
atteniptH  wore  made  to  coostruct  t)i<>  ftiiiiiu  uf  the  inner  electrode  of 
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glass  and  at  the  same  time  to  retain  its  essential  features.  Fig.  2  shows 
the  result  of  these  attempts.  The  electrode  there  depicted  was  in 
continual  use  for  a  month,  after  which  the  stem  broke.  The  weight 
of  platinum  was  less  than  5  grams. 

To  avoid  the  use  of  platinum,  it  might  perhaps  be  possible  to  make 
the  outer  electrode  of  silver  when  it  is  used  as  the  cathode.  It  is 
probable  that  the  metals  deposited  on  it  might  be  i-emoved  after 
electrolysis  by  the  method  of  graded  potential,  although  experiments 
in  this  direction  have  not  yet  been  made. 

As  is  explained  later  (p.  392),  the  electrodes   \e  and  2   are   not 


suitable  for  solutions  containing  metals  which  very  readily  pass  from 
one  stage  of  oxidation  to  another,  such  as  copper  in  ammoniacal  liquids, 
iron,  tin,  itc.  In  this  case,  an  anode  with  a  smaller  oxidation  and 
stirring  efficiency  is  necessary.  The  former  is  obtained  by  making 
the  surface  of  the  electrode  much  smaller.  Fig.  3  shows  the  electrode 
which  was  designed  for  this  purpose.  It  is  made  almost  entirely  of 
glass,  the  total  weight  of  platinum  being  li  grams. 

The  Auxiliary  Electrode. — The  auxiliary  electrode  always  used  for 
the  present  investigation  was  a  mercury-mercurous  sulphate-2^V 
sulphuric  acid  electrode.  As  an  auxiliary  electrode  has  hitherto  not 
been  employed  in  analysis,  a  special  form  (Fig.  5)  suitable  for  this 
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purpose  was  designed.  The  distinctive  feature  of  this  electrode  lies  in 
the  funnel  ^  and  connecting  glass  tube  A  B.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
two-way  tap  T  will  allow  the  funnel  F  to  be  connected  with  either 
half  of  the  glass  tube  ji  B,  or  will  close  all  parts  from  each  other. 
The  half  A  permanently  contains  the  2iV^-sulphuric  acid  solution  of  the 
electrode.  The  half  B,  on  the  other  hand,  is  filled  for  each  experi- 
ment from  the  funnel  F  with  a  suitable  connecting  liquid,  generally 
sodium  sulphate  solution.  The  end  of  B  is  made  of  thin  tube  of  about 
1  J,  mm.  bore,  and  is  bent  round  several  times  to  minimise  convection, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  figure.  While  the  electrode  is  in  use,  the  tap, 
which  must  be  kept  free  from  grease,  is  kept  closed,  the  film  of  liquid 
held  round  the  barrel  by  capillary  attraction  making  the  electrical 
connexion,  but  towards  the  end  of  a  determination  a  few  drops  are 
run  out  in  order  to  expel  any  salt  which  may  have  diifused  into  the 
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tube.  The  normal  electrode  is  held  in  a  separate  stand  so  that  it 
may  easily  be  brought  to  or  removed  from  the  solution  undergoing 
cloctrolysiK. 

Kleclrical  (Jonnexiona. — For  separations  by  graded  potential  the 
electrical  connexions  must  be  made  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  The  battery 
Ib  connected  directly  to  the  two  ends  of  a  sliding  rheostat,  the 
electrolytic  cell  to  one  of  them  and  the  slider.  It  is  manifestly 
essential  that  the  sliding  contact  should  be  very  good.  A  rheostat 
by  Ruhstrat  of  Giittingen,  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  15  amperes  and 
a  reHistance  of  2'6  ohms,  proved  very  satisfactory,  it  was  protected 
from  the  atmosphere  of  tho  laboratory  by  a  (loating  of  vaselin. 

The  arrangement  (Fig.  7)  adopted  for  the  measurement  of  the 
potential  difference  auxiliary  electrode-cathode  is  the  one  most 
uHually  employed  at  tho  present  time   in    electrochemical  research. 
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The  electromotive  force  to  be  measured  is  balanced  against  a  known 
electromotive  force  by  means  of  a  capillary  electrometer.  The 
known  electromotive  force  is  drawn  from  a  sliding  rheostat,  the  ends 
of  which  are  connected  with,  one  or  two  dry  cells.  The  value  of  the 
E.M.F.  is  read  directly  on  a  delicate  voltmeter  (range,  1*5  volts). 
For  potential  differences  greater  than  15  volts  a  Helmholtz  1  volt 
cell  was  interposed  between  the  auxiliary  electrode  and  the  rheostat. 
The  arrangement  allows  the  voltage  to  be  measured  almoet  instan- 
taneously, a  matter  of  great  importance  in  the  present  case.  Owing 
to  the  very  considerable  advances  that  have  been  made  in  recent  years 
in  the  construction  of  quadrant  electrometers  and  their  adjuncts,  it 
seems  probable  that  an  electrometer  might  be  permanently  fitted  up 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  used  as  a  direct-reading  electrostatic  volt- 
meter (range  required,  1  volt ;  sensitiveness,  1  centivolt).  If  this 
were  the  case  it  would  become  as  simple  a  matter  to  read  the  potential 
difference  between  the  cathode  and  the  electrolyte  as  that  between  the 
cathode  and  the  anode. 

Method  of  Carrying  out  an  Experiment. — Where  not  specially  stated 
to  the  contrary,  the  metal  was  always  deposited  on  the  outer  electrode. 
To  carry  out  an  experiment  the  cathode,  anode,  and  auxiliary  electrode 
are  placed  in  position,  the  electrolyte  is  heated  to  the  required 
temperature  and  covered  with  a  set  of  clock  glasses  having  suitable 
openings  for  the  electrodes.  For  the  purpose  of  a  separation  the 
current  is  usually  started  at  about  3 — 4  amperes  and  the  potential  of 
the  auxiliary  electrode  noted.  As  a  rule,  this  is  only  slightly  above  * 
the  equilibrium  potential.  The  current  is  then  regulated  so  tliat  the 
potential  of  the  electrode  may  remain  constant.  When  no  by-reactions 
take  place  the  current  falls  to  a  small  residual  value  (generally  about 
0*2  ampere),  as  the  metal  to  be  separated  disappears  from  the  solution. 
The  auxiliary  electrode  is  then  allowed  to  rise  01  to  02  volt,  according 
to  the  metal. 

It  is  obviously  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  know  when  all  the 

*  In  the  prcsfiit  pajier  the  author  proposes  to  adliere  to  the  following  nomen- 
clature. The  potential  of  an  electrode  or  of  an  auxiliary  electrode  is  said  to  be 
liigher  in  one  case  than  in  another  when  it  opposes  the  passage  of  the  current  to  a 
greater  extent  in  the  first  than  in  the  second  case,  and  this  irrespective  of  any 
consideration  whether  the  actual  value  becomes  greater  or  smaller  as  a  result  of  the 
arbitrary  nature  of  the  conceptions  positive  and  negative  electricity.  When,  how- 
ever, numerical  values  are  stated  these  are  always  given  with  their  correct  sign,  and 
the  following  abbreviations  have  been  employed.  The  potential  of  the  cathode  (or 
anode)  is  the  ditference  of  potential  between  it  and  the  auxiliary  (•2JV^-sQlphuric 
acid)  electrode.  The  potential  of  the  auxiliary  electrode  is  the  difference  of  potential 
between  it  and  the  electrode  undergoing  measurement.  A  great  deal  of  confusion 
unfortunately  exists  in  coutemporaiy  literature,  especially  with  regard  to  the  sign  of 
potential  differences,  but  the  above  nomenclature  seems  simple  and  rational. 
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metal  has  been  deposited.  Under  the  conditions  just  assumed  the 
amount  deposited  per  unit  of  time  may  be  taken  as  roughly  pro- 
portional to  the  amount  still  in  solution.*  This  being  so,  it  follows 
that  the  amount  in  solution  will  decrease  in  geometrical  ratio  during 
successive  equal  intervals  of  time.  If  we  therefore  make  the  safe 
assumption  that  the  concentration  of  the  metal  has  fallen  to  under 
1  per  cent,  of  its  original  value  in  the  time  during  which  the  potential 
and  the  current  have  been  brought  to  their  final  value,  it  is  clear  that 
by  continuing  the  experiment  half  as  long  again,  the  concentration  of 
the  metal  will  fall  to  under  01  per  cent.,  so  that  the  deposition  can 
then  be  considered  finished. 

In  cases  where  by-reactions  occur,  the  current  does  not  fall  to  zero, 
but  it  generally  attains  a  constant  value  which  allows  one  to  see  when 
all  the  metal  has  been  removed.  In  certain  cases,  the  absence  of  the 
latter  can  be  roughly  tested  for  chemically,  and  by  continuing  the  experi- 
ment for  about  half  as  long  again  as  this  reaction  demands,  the  metal 
may  be  safely  assumed  to  have  been  deposited  completely.  This 
method  may  be  adopted,  for  example,  in  the  separation  of  lead  from 
cadmium,  the  former  being  roughly  tested  for  by  sulphuric  acid.  If 
none  of  these  methods  is  available,  the  metal  must  be  deposited  to 
constant  weight  or  else  the  separation  must  be  carried  out  under  very 
carefully  defined  conditions  for  a  length  of  time  proved  more  than 
sufiicient  by  previous  experiment. 

Interrupting  an  Experiment.  — A  short  time  before  completing  the 
analysis,  the  in.side  of  the  tube  Ig,  the  sides  of  the  beaker,  and  the 
clock  glasses  are  washed  by  the  aid  of  a  wash- bottle  and  a  few  drops 
of  liquid  run  out  of  the  connecting  limb  of  the  auxiliary  electrode. 
To  interrupt  the  experiment,  the  auxiliary  electrode  and  the  clock 
glasses  are  removed,  the  tripod  is  then  taken  from  under  the  beaker 
and  the  latter  lowered  until  the  surface  of  the  liquid  is  just  below  the 
outer  electrode.  During  this  time  the  latter  is  washed.  The  stirrer 
is  now  stopped  before  lowering  the  beaker  any  further.  The  latter  is 
then  replaced  by  a  slightly  larger  one,  the  tripod  put  back,  and  the 
electrode  again  washed.  It  is  then  disconnected,  shaken,  dipped  first 
into  a  jar  containing  alcohol,  shaken,  then  into  another  containing 
ether,  and  then  dried  for  about  half  a  minute  over  a  Bunsen  burner. 
The  collar  A  is  carefully  dried  by  a  silk  cloth  before  weighing.      The 

•  Thii  ii  bftMd  on  the  HiippoHilion  lluU  Iho  concent  nit  ion  of  nictiil  in  llic  layer  of 
liqiiicl  touching  the  olcctrodo  \h  kept  practically  at  zero  during  the  whole  of  the 
•xperimcnt  (mo  Dnu'innr,  ZeiUich.  physikal.  C/iein.,  1903,  47,  50).  When  tliis  is  not 
the  niuo,  the  (ii-nt  Ht/igOH  of  tlio  Hoparation  ara  mtinewhat  protrncted,  and  if  the 
diimtion  of  the  whole  experiment  iH  made  to  conform  with  them,  it  therefore  be- 
nomen  a  litthi  \oi\nar  than  abHoJutely  neeeiiRary,  a  matter  wlii(;h  in,  of  eoiUHe,  of  no 
iliilK)iUinri-  fni-  flu-  rcHuIt. 
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remaining  liquid  is  washed  into  the  larger  beaker  and  is  then  ready 
for  the  deposition  of  the  next  metal. 

When  only  one  metal  is  contained  in  the  solution  uikI.  i  i.'oing 
analysis,  it  is  simpler  to  stop  the  stirrer,  take  away  the  l.-iker,  and 
replace  it  by  two  successive  ones  containing  distilled  water.  In  both 
cases  the  current  is  left  on  during  the  process  of  interruption. 

The  beaker  in  which  the  first  dej>osition  of  a  separation  is  carried 
out  was  only  slightly  wider  than  the  electrode  and  the  amount  of 
liquid  roughly  85  c.c.  In  the  second  seimration  the  amount  was 
usually  130  c.c.  and  so  on. 

The  rate  of  stirring  varied  very  considerably  from  one  experiment 
to  another  without  greatly  affecting  the  result.  It  may  be  taken 
as  having  been  between  the  limits  of  300  and  600  revolutions  per 
minute. 

Conditions  for  Obtaining  Adherent  Metal  DeposUa. 

In  electroanalytical  experiments  the  question  of  obtaining  firmly 
adherent  deposits  continually  presents  itself.  This  matter  has  been 
treated  in  several  recent  American  papers  (Bancroft,  J.  Phyaioal 
Cham.,  1905,  9,  277  ;  Snowdon,  Trans.  Anier.  EUctrocKem.  Soc.,  1905, 
7,  143;  Betts,  Trans.  Amer.  Electrochetn.  Soc.,  1905,  8,  63).  A 
noteworthy  discussion  on  the  theory  of  the  inclusion  of  metalloids  and 
other  phenomena  occurring  during  metal  deposition  is  also  due  to 
Jordis  {Zeiisch.  Elektrochem.,  1905,  11,  787). 

1.  Uniform  Distribution  of  tite  Deposit  over  the  Electrode. — This  is  a 
matter  which,  apart  from  the  shape  of  the  electrode,  depends  solely  on 
the  relation  between  polarisation  (in  its  broadest  sense)  and  the 
electromotive  force  required  according  to  Ohm's  law  to  drive  the 
current  from  one  part  of  the  liquid  to  another.  It  has  been  discussed 
by  the  author  in  some  detail  {Zeitsch.  Elektrochem.,  1904,  10,  452).  The 
case  of  metals,  such  as  cadmium  and  zinc,  requiring  a  higher  potential 
for  their  precipitation  from  the  majority  of  their  solutions  than 
hydrogen  should  also  be  discussed  here.  These  metals  can  only  be 
deposited  in  virtue  of  the  superten^ion,  required  to  liberate  the 
hydrogen  as  a  gas.  This  supertension  varies  according  to  the  material 
of  the  electrode,  and  even  according  to  the  state  of  its  surface  in 
various  parts.  It  may  therefore  happen  that  the  metal  is  deposited 
on  a  part  of  the  electrode  with  a  high  supertension  and  continue  to 
grow  there,  whilst  at  rougher  parts  of  the  electrode  only  hydrogen  is 
evolved.  Some  solutions  appear  to  be  more  sensitive  to  these  varia- 
tions in  the  quality  of  the  electrode  than  others.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
zinc,  a  beautiful  uniform  deposit  was  once  obtained  from  a  boiling 
ammoniacal  solution,  but  on  repeating  the  experiment  the  precipitate 
obtained  was  patchy  and  useless. 
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2.  TJi6  Aciucd  Nature  of  the  Deposits. — These  may  be  classified  as 
spongy,  coarsely  crystalline,  and  finely  crystalline.  Only  the  last- 
named  are  in  general  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  the  analyst. 

Spongy  deposits  are  probably  in  most  cases  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
metal  has  been  primarily  produced  in  the  form  of  an  unstable 
compound,  generally  a  hydride  which  has  subsequently  decomposed 
with  the  evolution  of  gas.  A  typical  instance  of  this  is  afforded 
by  bismuth.  Depositions  of  this  metal  in  an  adherent  form  by  slow 
methods  have  been  described  by  Wimmenauer  (Zeitsch.  anorg,  Chem., 
1901,27,  3);  Brunck  {Ber.,  1902,  36,  1871);  Kammerer  {J.  Am&i'. 
Chem.  Soc,  1903,  25,  83).  The  real  condition  necessary  for  the 
production  of  a  dense  deposit  was,  however,  understood  by  none  of 
these  experimenters.  Consequently  they  give  details  of  current 
strength,  voltage,  &c.,  which  in  their  turn  depend  to  a  very  great 
extent  on  the  apparatus  employed  and  on  the  amount  of  convection 
which  may  take  place  during  the  determination.  It  thus  happened 
that  Fischer  and  Boddaert  (loc.  cit.),  working  in  the  Aachen  laboratory, 
failed  to  repeat  their  experiments.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  present 
paper,  bismuth  can  be  obtained  in  an  adherent  form  from  nearly  any 
solution,  if  only  the  potential  of  the  cathode  is  kept  low  enough  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  a  hydride.  If  the  potential  of  the  electrode 
is  not  kept  under  control,  the  general  conditions  which  keep  it  low 
and  thus  cause  the  production  of  a  dense  deposit  are  vigorous  circula- 
tion of  the  electrolyte,  small  current  density,  and  the  presence  of  an 
oxidiser  (nitric  acid),  and  these  conditions  have  been  empirically 
employed  to  a  greater  or  smaller  extent  by  those  investigators  who 
have  hitherto  been  successful  in  the  deposition  of  bismuth.  Copper 
behaves  in  a  manner  similar  to  bismuth,  although  in  its  case  the 
phenomena  are  much  less  marked. 

In  certain  cases,  the  precipitation  of  a  metal  hydroxide  due  to 
hydrolysis  in  consequence  of  the  impoverishment  of  the  solution  in 
the  layer  of  liquid  adjacent  to  the  electrode  may  also  give  the  deposit 
a  spongy  appearance  (see  Bancroft,  loc.  cit.). 

All  the  conditions  discussed  later,  which  may  be  considered  to 
hasten  the  transformation  of  an  unstable  into  a  stable  form,  are  also 
found  to  militate  against  the  formation  of  spongy  deposits. 

The  majority  of  electrolytic  metal  deposits  are  crystalline  in 
structure,  and  may  ho  either  coarse-  or  fino-grained.  The  former  are 
apt  to  lead  to  the  formation  of  trees,  from  causes  which  must  be 
claHhifiod  under  (I),  and  are  usually  loose  ;  the  latter  are  the  deposits 
which  are  most  desirable  from  the  plater's  point  of  view. 

lu  considering  the  question  of  the  fine-grainedness  of  a  metal 
deposit,  Bancroft  {loc.  cit.)  has  adopted  a  view  originally  put  forward 
by    rfanliausor   (Galvanoplantik,    j).    73),    that    the  crystallisation   of 
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electrolytic  metal  coatings  is  analogous  to  the  crystallisation  of  salts 
from  solution,  and  in  the  elaboration  of  this  view  he  comes  to  the 
conclusiou  thiit  a  high  curi-ent  density  and  potential  difference,  a  low 
temperature  and  the  presence  of  colloids  favour  a  fine-grained  deposit. 
Some  of  these  views  have  been  experimentally  verified  by  Suowdou. 

With  regard  to  these  views  the  author  of  the  piesent  paper  wishes  to 
make  the  following  additional  remarks.  The  production  of  crystals  is 
in  almost  all  cases  bound  up  with  the  intermediate  formation  of  a  meta- 
stable  state.  Thus  crystallisation  from  a  solution  is  probably  always 
connected  either  with  local  supersaturatiou  or  with  the  intermediate 
production  of  an  under-cooled  lic^uid.  In  a  similar  way,  it  seems  very 
probable  that  metal  deposits  are  produced  electrolytically  in  the  tii'st 
instance  in  a  metastable  state,  and  that  it  depends  on  the  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  this  state  is  destroyed  whether  a  fine-  or  a  coarse- 
grained deposit  is  to  be  the  ultimate  result.  This  view  comprises  that 
recently  put  forward  by  E.  MUller  and  Bahntje  (Zeitsdt.  Elektroctvem.^ 
1906,  12,  317),  that  metals  are  deposited  in  the  first  instance  in  a 
colloidal  state.  The  general  conditions  that  would,  on  the  author's 
view,  favour  a  dense  deposit  are  therefore  the  same  as  those  put 
forward  by  Bancroft.  Of  these,  experience  shows  that  a  high 
potential  of  the  electrode  is  by  far  the  most  important.  The  rea.sons 
of  analogy  advanced  by  Bancroft  for  the  favourable  effect  of  a  low 
temperature  on  the  density  of  the  deposit,  however,  appeal*  to  be 
inapplicable  and  not  to  be  borne  out  by  experience. 

When  colloids  are  present  in  the  solution,  these  are  often  deposited 
with  the  metal  (see  MUller  and  Bahntje,  loc.  cit.)  and  effectus\lly 
hinder  crystallisation.  The  metal  may  thus  be  pi-ecipitated  in  a 
beautifully  burnished  condition.  In  the  present  investigation,  copper 
was  in  one  experiment  obtained  in  a  beautifully  burnished  state 
of  the  appearance  of  bronze  by  the  electrolysis  of  a  cold  solution 
containing  a  large  amount  of  ammonium  acetate,  the  weight  being 
about  2  per  cent,  too  high.  The  explanation  is  pi*obably  to  be  sought 
in  the  presence  of  colloidal  substances,  either  owing  to  accident  or  to 
the  action  of  the  current  on  the  acetate. 


Experimental. 

Silver. — The  precipitation  of  silver  for  analysis  was  studied  in  nitric 
acid,  acetic  acid,  ammoniacal  and  potassium  cyanide  solutions.  One 
of  the  difficulties  encountered  iu  nitric  acid  solutions  consists  in  the 
formation  of  silver  peroxide  on  the  anode.  Owing  to  the  instability  of 
this  compound  at  higher  temperatures,  it  is,  therefore,  possible  to 
avoid  its  production  by  maintaining  the  solution  at  boiling  tempera- 
ture.    The  silver  is  then  obtained  as  a  uniform  and  coarsely  crystal- 
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line,  white  deposit.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  loose,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  results  are  not  trustworthy  when  large  quantities  have  to 
be  precipitated. ,  In  separations  of  ti'aces  of  silver  from  other  metals 
the  method  could  probably  be  employed  with  advantage.  Several 
determinations  were  carried  out  in  which  more  than  half  a  gram  of 
silver  was  deposited  with  an  error  of  about  3  milligrams.  The 
solutions  contained  between  1  and  2  c.c.  of  strong  niti'ic  acid  per 
85  c.c,  and  a  current  strength  starting  at  3  amperes  and  falling  to 
0*2  ampere  was  employed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  auxiliary  electrode 
showed  a  potential  below  0  10  volt. 

For  the  purpose  of  separations  from  other  metals  the  method  may 
in  certain  cases  be  improved  by  coating  the  cathode  with  mei'cury  and 
thus  obtaining  the  silver  as  an  amalgam.  This  amalgam  is  adherent 
only  when  in  a  semi-liquid  state,  and  in  consequence  it  is  necessary 
to  employ  at  least  ten  times  as  much  mercury  as  silver.  The  experi- 
ments were  carried  out  with  the  potential  of  the  cathode  regulated  to 
a  minimum  as  if  a  separation  from  other  metals  were  being  effected. 
For  reasons  explained  later  (p.  389),  it  is  therefore  essential  to  keep 
the  solution  at  the  boiling  point.  Tartaric  acid  was  added,  as  this 
reagent  is  required  in  some  of  the  separations.  The  method  of  drying 
the  electrode  was  the  same  as  that  used  for  mercury  (see  later).  The 
following  result  was  obtained  under  these  conditions. 

Experiment. — The  electrode  was  coated  with  about  1"5  grams  of- 
mercury.  The  solution  contained  0*2332  gram  of  mercury  as  nitrate, 
18  grams  of  tartaric  acid,  and  1  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  per 
85  c.c.  During  electrolysis  it  was  observed  to  become  turbid  and 
finally  clear. 

Volts,  Time  in 

Ag  taken.       Ag  found.         Ainp.s.  auxiliary.  Temp.       minutes. 

01078  0-1072  7—0-2  0—0-15  boiling  7 

As  silver  is  deposited  from  acetic  acid  solutions  containing  a  large 
amount  of  acetates  at  a  higher  potential  than  from  nitrate  solutions 
(in  consequence  of  the  small  number  of  Ag  ions  present),  it  was  to  be 
expected  according  to  the  general  considerations  advanced  above  that 
a  more  finely  cryhtallino,  and  therefore  firmer,  precipitate  would  bo 
obtained,  Tliis  proved  to  be  the  case,  the  silver  deposit  remaining 
unaltered  by  tapping,  and  almost  so  by  scraping  with  a  horn  spatula. 
In  consequence,  the  results  obtained  were  sufficiently  good  to  make 
the  method  suitable  for  analysis.  The  following  experiments  were 
carried  out. 

ExperimetUt, — In  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  5,  silver  was  deposited  on  the 
electrode,  weighed,  and  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  5  c.c.  of  concentrated 
nitric  acid ;  25  grams  of  atnnionium  acetate  wore  then  addod  and  the 
solution    was   heated  to   boiling,   the  burner  being   removed    during 
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deposition.  In  experiment  4  the  electrolyte  contained  a  known 
quantity  of  silver  nitrate  solution  analysed  according  to  the  ammonia 
method  (see  later),  to  which  5  c.c.  of  concenti-ated  nitric  acid  and 
20  grams  of  ammonium  acetate  were  added 


Volts 

between  anode 

Time  in 

No. 

Ag  taken. 

Ag  found. 

Amps. 

and  cathode. 

Temp. 

niinates 

1. 

0-5373 

0-5365 

3-5—0-2 

1    —1-3 

boiling 

8 

2. 

0-5363 

0-5361 

3-5—0-2 

1    —1-3 

,, 

8 

3. 

0-5361 

0-6358 

4    —0-2 

1    —1-3 

,, 

7 

4. 

0-5389 

0-5397 

3    —0-2 

1    — l-a 

»> 

6 

5. 

0-5397 

0-5399 

5    —0-2 

1-1-1-2 

,, 

6 

No. 

Ag  tjikeu. 

Ag  found 

1. 

0-5371 

0-5371 

2. 

0-5371 

0  5373 

3. 

0-5354 

0  5352 

As  silver  is  deposited  from  ammoniac&l  solutions  at  a  higher 
potential  than  from  acetate  solutions,  it  was  expected  that  a  still 
tinner  deposit  would  be  obtained,  and  this  proved  to  be  the  cam. 
The  dei)Osit8  were  unattacked  by  both  tapping  and  sci-aping.  The 
solutions  were  kept  boiling  vigoi-ously  during  deposition.  As  there  are 
practically  no  sources  of  error  apparent  in  this  method,  the  i-esults 
obtained  by  it  are  probably  always  exceedingly  trustworthy.  The  fol- 
lowing exj>erimeuts  were  carried  out. 

Experiments  1,  2,  3. — The  silver  was  deposited  on  the  cathode, 
weighed,  and  dissolved  in  acid  containing  10  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric 
acid.  Fifteen  c.c.  of  concentrated  ammonium  hydroxide  were  then 
added  : 

Volts 
between  anode  Time  in 

Amps.      and  cathode.         Temp.        minutes. 
3—0-2  1—1-3  boUing  8 

6-0-2  1—13  ,,  7 

4-02  1—1-3  ,,  7 

Silver  is  precipitated  from  alkaline  cyanide  solutions  at  a  much 
higher  potential  than  from  the  foregoing, and  accordingly  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired  as  regards  density  of  the  deposit.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  undoubtedly  more  sources  of  error  in  this  method  than  in  the 
others,  as  alkaline  solutions  containing  organic  substances  appear  to 
cause  difficulties  due  to  the  decomposition  products  formed  at  the  anode 
(see  p.  401).  Exner  {loc.  cit.)  obtained  correct  results  for  silver  from 
cyanide  solutions,  but  Fischer  and  Boddaert  {loc.  cit.)  consistently 
obtained  numbers  about  0-5  milligram  low.  The  following  are  the 
results  obtained  in  the  present  investigation. 

Experiments. — In  No.  1  metallic  silver  was  deposited  on  the  electrode, 
weighed,  and  dissolved  in  an  acid  solution  containing  3  c.c.  of  concen- 
trated nitric  acid  ;  the  latter  was  neutralised  with  ammonia  and  about 
2'^  grams  of  potassium  cyanide  were  added,  the  temperature  being 
a  out  90"^.  Experiment  2  was  as  1,  but  the  quantities  were  15  c.c.  of 
concentrated  nitric  acid,    neutralised    by  ammonia    and   4    gi-ams  of 
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potassium  cyanide.  In  experiment  3  a  measured  volume  of  silver 
solution  was  used  together  with  5  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid, 
3J  grams  of  sodium  hydroxide,  and  3  grams  of  potassium  cyanide : 


Volts  * 

Ag 

Ag 

anode- 

Volts 

Time  in 

No. 

taken. 

found. 

Amps,            cathode. 

auxiliary. 

Temp. 

minutes. 

1. 

0-5389 

0-5361 

8-5                 3-5 

— 

90° 

6 

2. 

0-5361 

0-5340 

10—9            3-8—3-9 

— 

90 

6 

3. 

0-2694 

0-2699 

3—0-2              — 
*  Roiicjh  values. 

1-15—1-2.''. 

60 

9 

p44/mp 


Mercury  and  its  Sejyaration  from  Silver. 

One  of  the  chief  differences  from  the  analyst's  point  of  view  between 
the  electrolytic  determination  of  mercui'y  and  that  of  other  metals 

lies    in    the    manner  of  drying    which 
must  be  adopted^in  consequence  of  the 
volatility  of  this  metal.     The  method 
usually  recommended  consists  in  placing 
the    wet  electrode  in    a  vacuum  desic- 
cator.   As  it  was  realised  that  a  great 
part  of  the  advantage  resulting  from 
rapid  deposition    is  lost   if    a   lengthy 
drying    process    is   employed,    several 
experiments  were  carried  out  with  the 
object  of  shortening  this  operation.     A 
current  of  dry  air  was  drawn  over  the 
electrodes;  the  latter,  however,  always 
lost  weight.     Air  saturated  with  mer- 
cury vapour  was  then  tried  both  hot 
and    cold.       In    the    former    case    the 
electrode  gained  in  weight,  in  the  latter 
it  remained    constant.      Thus    0-G241 
gi'am  of  mercury  was  deposited  on  the 
cathode,   dried,    weighed,  then  dij)pod 
into   water,  allowed  to  drain  on   filter 
paper  for  a  few  minutes,  and  dried  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  according  to   the 
above  method.     The  weight  found  was 
0-6242  gram.    The  ujiparatus  employed 
is  shown  in  the  acicompanying   Kig.  8, 
and  will  need  no  further  explanation. 
The  time  variu«l  in  diffcront  ex[K«riments  between  forty  mimites  and 
two  hourn.     The  uIo<'trodo  waw  always  dried  until  constant  in  weight. 
It  IM  well  known  that  mercury  may  be  deposited  from  nitrate  sohi- 


Fio.  8. 

A.  (!otton  wool, 
Jt,  Mercury. 
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tions  either  in  loose  drops  unsuited  for  weighing  or  as  a  mirror,  but  so 
far  as  I  am  aware  it  has  never  been  pointed  out  that  the  former 
always  occur  at  first  during  deposition  while  the  potential  of  the 
cathode  is  low,  and  it  is  only  when  the  potential  rises  and  hydrogen 
is  given  off  that  the  mercury  spreads  out  as  a  mirror. 

From  ammoniacal  and  cyanide  solutions  the  mercury  is  precipitated 
in  exceedingly  fine  drops  which  adhere  to  the  electrode  sufficiently  for 
their  quantitative  estimation. 

When  nitrate  solutions  are  employed  in  quantitative  separations  by 
graded  potential  from  metals  such  as  copper  and  bismuth,  it  is  mani- 
festly impossible  to  allow  the  potential  of  the  cathode  to  rise  to  the 
value  at  which  a  bright  mirror  is  formeil.  In  order  to  obtain  deposits 
sufficiently  adherent  for  quantitative  purposes,  it  is  in  this  case 
essential  to  keep  the  solution  boiling  during  deposition.  In  Exuer's 
experiments  the  solution  was  maintained  at  a  temperature  slightly 
below  1U0°.  Fischer  and  Boddaert,  however,  obtained  too  low  results 
working  according  to  this  method,  and  state  that  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  electrolyte  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Owing  to  the  very 
appreciable  volatility  of  mercury  at  high  temperatures,  there  must 
alwaj's  be  considerable  risk  of  loss  if  hydrogen  is  generated  rapidly  on 
the  surface  of  the  electrode  in  a  hot  solution.  In  separations  by 
graded  potential  in  which  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  production  of 
hydrogen,  this  objection  to  high  temperatures  obviously  does  not  hold. 
In  all  cases,  great  care  was  taken  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  mercurv 
covered  completely  by  the  electrolyte. 

The  amount  of  mercury  which  may  be  precipitated  on  the  gauze 
electrode  is  very  considerable,  2  to  3  grams  having  been  deposited  in  a 
form  sufficiently  adherent  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  loss  by  vigorous 
shaking.  For  the  purpose  of  weighing,  the  electrode  was  suspended  to 
the  balance  by  a  wire.  An  objection  to  the  use  of  the  gauze  electrode 
should  be  stated  here.  It  is  the  very  considerable  loss  in  weight  which 
the  gauze  undergoes  when  the  mercury  is  removed.  It  amounted,  as 
a  rule,  to  about  3  milligrams.  This  objection  would  be  largely  over- 
come if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  gauze  commercially  made  of  platinum- 
iridium  instead  of  platinum  wire.  The  following  determinations  were 
carried  out : 

Ex^periments  1  and  2. — A  weighed  quantity  of  mercury  was  dissolved 
in  nitric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  nitric  acid  added 
and  made  up  to  a  known  volume.  Of  this  solution  measured  quantities 
were  taken.  The  amount  of  free  nitric  acid  present  in  the  solution 
amounted  to  about  li  c.c.  per  85  c.c.  : 

Volts  Time  in 

No.   Hg  taken.       Hg  found.      Amps,     anode-cathode.       Temp,     minutes. 

1.  0-5830  0-5833  9  2-6— .3  •?  warm  5 

2.  0-5830  0-5831  y  _  „  5 

VOL.    XCl.  D   D 
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Experiment  3. — Ammonia  method  with  limited  potential ;  10  c.c.  of 
concentrated  nitric  acid  and  20  c.c.  of  concentrated  ammonium 
hydroxide  were  added  to  the  solution,  which  was  heated  nearly  to 
boiling  during  electrolysis  : 

Volts  Time  in 

Hg  taken.  Hg  found.  Amps,  auxiliary.  minutes. 

0-4665  0-4672  3—0-2  0-40—0-50  6 

Separation  from  Silver. — As  mercury  is  deposited  from  most 
solutions  at  almost  the  same  potential  as  silver,  it  seems  hopeless 
to  effect  a  sepai'ation  by  graded  potential.  In  the  books  on  electro- 
analysis  it  is  stated  that  the  two  may  be  deposited  together  and  the 
mercury  expelled  by  ignition.  Details  are,  however,  not  given.  As 
a  temperature  above  the  melting  point  of  silver  is  said  to  be  necessary 
for  the  complete  decomposition  of  silver-amalgam  (Gay-Lussac,  see 
Dammer,  Handb,  Anorg.  Chem.,  2,  943),  it  was  thought  undesirable,  to 
endanger  the  electrode  by  experiments  in  this  direction.  The  metals 
were  therefore  deposited  together,  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and 
separated  by  the  cyanide  method.  The  pure  silver  cyanide  thus 
obtained  was  dissolved  in  potassium  cyanide  and  analysed  by 
electrolysis.  An  experiment  in  which  the  combined  nitrates  of  silver 
and  mercury  were  evaporated  to  dryness  and  ignited  strongly  in  a 
porcelain  crucible  in  the  hope  that  only  pure  silver  might  be  left 
behind,  failed  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  mercury  compound  with 
the  glaze  of  the  crucible. 

Experiment. — The  cathode  was  plated  with  about  1*5  grams  of  mercury 
(see  p.  386),  weighed,  and  the  mercury  and  silver  deposited  into  this  from 
a  boiling  solution  containing  1  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  and 
18  grams  of  tartaric  acid  (the  latter  was  added  as  it  was  thought  that 
its  presence  might  probably  be  required  in  later  separations  from  other 
metals).  After  weighing,  the  combined  metals  were  dissolved  in 
a  boiling  solution  containing  20  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  ;  the 
liquid  was  then  made  alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide  faintly  acid  with 
nitric  acid  and  potassium  cyanide  added  to  it  until  it  was  clear.  It 
was  tlien  warmed  slightly  and  the  silver  precipitated  by  nitric  acid, 
allowed  to  settle  and  collected.  The  lilter  paper  with  the  silver 
cyanide  was  then  added  to  a  solution  containing  about  3'5  grams  of 
potassium  cyanide,  and  the  silver  deposited  at  about  80"  with  a  current 
of  3  amperes ;  the  stirrer  was  kept  moving  slowly  to  prevent  too  great 
disintegration  of  the  paper. 

Hg  +  Ag        Hg  +  Ag  Volts  Time  in 

taken.            found.            Amps.  auxiliary.         Temp.  niiimteu. 

0*4488            0-4486            0— 0*2  0—0-10            boiling            14 

Ag  taken  =:  0-2166  Ag  found  =  0-2132 
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Copper  and  its  Separation  from,  tlte  preceding  Metals. 

No  difficulty  was  experienced  in  depositing  copper  from  nitrate  and 
sulphate  solutions.  As  is  known,  a  smooth  deposit  is  obtained  from 
nitric  acid  solutions,  whereas  the  copper  produced  in  solutions  contain- 
ing only  sulphuric  acid  is  usually  slightly  powdery  at  the  end  of  the 
experiment.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  intermediate  formation  of  a 
copper  hydride,  when  the  potential  rises  to  the  value  at  which  hydrogen 
is  evolved.  lu  solutions  contaiuing  nitric  acid  or  other  oxidising 
agents  this  cannot  take  place,  as  reduction  first  sets  in.  Even  from 
sulphuric  acid  solutions  smooth  deposits  may  be  obtained  if  the  metal 
is  deposited  at  a  limited  potential  of  the  cathode.  A  slightly  powdery 
surface  of  the  deposited  copper  does  not  appear  to  cause  loss  in  wash- 
ing, and  thus  does  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  The  loss  in 
washing  in  solutions  containing  fi-ee  nitric  acid  also  appears  to  be 
negligible,  so  long  as  oxides  of  nitrogen  are  absent.  When,  however, 
these  were  present  even  in  traces  after  the  solution  of  metallic  copper  iu 
niti'ic  acid,  it  was  found  necessary  to  add  an  alkali  acetate  to  the  solu- 
tion before  disconnecting.     The  following  results  were  obtained  : 

Expemments. — Metallic  copper  was  deposited  on  the  electrode  from 
an  acid  sulphate  solution,  weighed,  dissolved  in  a  solution  containing 
2  0  to  2  "5  c.c.  of  concenti-ated  nitric  acid,  redeposited,  and  5  grams  of 
sodium  acetate  (No.  l)or  7  grams  of  ammonium  acetate  (Nos.  2  and 
3)  added  befoi'e  disconnecting  : 


Volts 

Time  in 

No. 

Cu  taken. 

Cu  found. 

Anip-s. 

anode-cathode. 

Temp. 

minutea. 

1. 

0-2939 

0-2938 

10 

2-5 

warm 

6 

2. 

0-2504 

0-2506 

10 

2-8 

6 

3. 

0-2504 

0-2505 

10 

2-6 

*> 

6 

For  the  following  experiments,  either  mea.sured  quantities  of  a  copper 
sulphate  solution  or  weighed  quantities  of  copper  sulphate  crystals 
(Kahlbaum)  were  taken,  the  amount  of  copper  iu  both  having  been 
previously  estimated  according  to  the  method  proved  correct  by  Nos. 
1,  2,  3.  In  Nos.  4  and  5,  1  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  in  No.  6, 
1  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  in  Nos.  7,  8,  and  9,  0*75  c.c.  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  were  added.  In  No.  9  the  free  mineral 
acid  was  removed  by  ammonium  acetate  before  disconnecting  : 


Volts 

Time  in 

No. 

Cu  taken. 

Cu  found. 

Amps. 

anode-cathode. 

Temp. 

minutes 

4. 

0-2474 

0-2471 

10 

2-8 

lukewarm 

6 

5. 

0-2243 

0-2239 

10 

— 

hot 

6 

6. 

0-2474 

0-2476 

10 

3  0 

lukewarm 

6 

7. 

0-2949 

0-2953 

10—7 

2-9—3 

boiling 

5 

8. 

0-2690 

0-2693 

10 

2-8-3-2 

hot 

5 

9. 

0-2520 

0-2517 

10 

2-8 

bailing 

7 

D   D   2 
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As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  experiments  carried  out,  the 
electrolysis  of  copper  solutions  containing  free  acetic  acid  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  alkali  acetates  does  not  give  accurate  results.  In 
some  cases,  values  1| — 2  per  cent,  too  high  (5  milligrams)  were 
obtained.  In  other  cases  (see  experiments  on  separation  from  silver) 
the  results  were  better. 

From  boiling  tartrate  solutions,  correct  results  for  copper  have  been 
repeatedly  obtained  at  limited  potential.  The  copper  is  all  deposited 
at  a  potential  of  the  2i\''-sulphuric  acid  electrode  below  0-60  volt. 

Uxperiment. — 2h  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  10  grams  of  sodium 

tartrate,  volume  120  c.c.  : 

Volts  Time  in 

Cu  taken.       Cu  found.         Amps.             auxiliary.  Temjx      minutes. 

0-2941             0-2927             3—0-2             0-45- 055  100"             10 

A  difficulty  arose  in  the  experiments  in  ammoniacal  solutions  from  the 
ready  transformation  of  cuprous  to  cupric  [compounds  and  vice  ver.td, 
the  anode  effecting  the  former,  the  cathode  the  latter  reaction.  In 
consequence,  the  potential  of  the  cathode  does  not  rise  high  enough  to 
allow  all  the  copper  to  be  deposited.  Similar  difficulties  are  met  with 
frequently  in  electrolysis  in  the  case  of  such  metals  as  iron  and  tin,  and 
to  a  very  much  smaller  extent  in  the  case  of  mercury.  There  appear  to 
be  three  different  principles  by  the  application  of  which  the  difficulty 
may  be  met:  (1)  by  the  use  of  a  diaphragm;  (2)  by  the  addition  of 
reducing  agents  which  may  be  oxidised  at  the  anode  in  place  of  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  salt  undergoing  electrolysis  ;  (3)  by  lowering  the 
oxidising  and  stirring  efficiency  of  the  anode.  Tiiis  can  bo  done  by 
making  use  of  the  anode  depicted  in  Fig.  3  on  p.  377. 

The  first  method  would  be  the  most  efficient,  and  would  undoubtedly, 
if  it  were  found  possible  to  carry  it  out  in  a  practicable  manner, 
eliminate  most  of  the  difficulties  which  are  still  met  with  in  electro- 
analysis. 

The  second  principle  comes  into  operation  where  solutions  of 
oxalates,  <fec.,  are  employed. 

TJie  third  was  found  sufficient  in  the  present  case.  The  following 
experiments  were  carried  out : 

Experimente. — In  Nos.  1  and  2  the  following  wore  added  to  the 
electrolyte,  1  gram  of  amnionitim  niti'ate,  20  c.c.  of  concentrated 
ammonia  solution  ;  in  No.  3,  10  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  and 
17  c.c.  of  concentrated  ammonia ''solution.  The  copper  deposit  was 
slightly  diHcohnired  : 


^0. 

1. 

2. 
8. 

Cu  taken, 
0-2»41 
0-2941 
0.3682 

('u  fomnl. 
0-2i»;57 
0  29:J7 
0-.'JflH2 

AmpK. 
3— r. 

8— f) 
•  Hough 

Volts 
anmlc-  ratliodc. * 
4-6 
4-6 

values. 

Temp.* 

20-f)0'' 

20-60 

80 

Time  in 

minutes. 

9 

10 

20 
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SejMration  frovx  Silver  and  Mercury. — Botli  silver  and  mercury  can 
be  deposited  completely  from  nitrate  solutions  at  a  potential  of  the 
2A'^  bulphuric  acid  electrode  below  O'lO  to  0*15  volt,  and  as  copj>€r 
does  not  begin  to  be  precipitated  below  0"30  volt  a  separation  can  be 
readily  effected.  (For  the  conditions  governing  tliM  adherence  of 
deposits,  see  pp.  385,  389.) 

Exjjeriments  1  and  2. — About  0*75  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid 
per  85  c.c.  : 


Volta 

Time  in 

No. 

Taken. 

Foimd. 

Amps. 

auxiliary. 

Temp,    minutes. 

1. 

0-5330  Hj^ 

0-5850  Hk 

10—0-2 

00— 015 

boiling        6 

0-2465  fu 

0-2467  Cu 

9 

— 

warm          5 

2. 

0-5830  Ma, 

0-5846  Hg 

10-0-2 

00—015 

boiling        6 

0-2465  Cii 

0-2469  Cu 

— 

— 

—            — 

Silver  was  separated  from  copper  in  boiling  acetate  solutions,  both 
by  the  aid  of  an  auxiliary  electrode,  the  potential  of  the  latter  being 
kept  less  than  030  volt,  and  also  by  simply  regulating  the  potential 
difference  between  the  anode  and  the  cathode  below  1*25  volts. 
Before  disconnecting,  care  must  be  taken  to  reduce  the  voltage 
sutBcieutly  to  preclude  its  rising  above  the  fixed  value  during  the 
operation. 

Experiments. — In  Nos.  1  and  2,  the  solution  contained  5  c.c.  of 
concentrated  nitric  acid  and  25  grams  of  ammonium  acetate  ;  in  No.  3, 
4  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  aud  25  grams  of  sodium  acetate ; 
in  No.  4,  4  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  25  grams  of  sodium 
acetate.  In  experiment  4,  6  to  7  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  were 
added  before  depositing  the  copper : 


Volta 

Volts 

Time  in 

STo. 

Taken. 

Found. 

Amja. 

auoUe-cathode. 

auxiliary. 

Temp. 

minutes. 

1. 

0-5389  Ag 

0-5394  Ag 

2-5—0-4 

10— 1-25 

— 

boiling 

9 

0-155    Cu 

— 

-^ 

— 

— 





o 

0-5389  Ag 

0-5386  Ag 

2-8— 0-5 

1  0—1  -20 

— 

boiling 

7 

0-0990  Cu 

0-0994  Cu 

4 

3 

— 

hot 

4 

3. 

0-5389  Ag 

0-5389  Ag 

2-8—0-8 

1-0— 1-20 

— . 

boiling 

7 

0-2474  "Cu 

0-2483  Cu 

6—3 

2-6 

— 

hot 

5 

4, 

0-2695  Ag 

0-2705  Ag 

2-7-0-4 

— 

0-30 

boiling 

— 

0-5882  Cu 

0-5908  Cu 

10 

3-5 

— 

t«pid 

— 

Silver  may  also  be  separated  from  copper  in  ammoniacal  solutions 
with  the  aid  of  the  auxiliary  electrode  if  the  potential  of  the  latter 
be  kept  below  050  volt.  As  will  be  clear  from  the  remarks  on  p.  392 > 
the  anode.  Fig.  3,  must  be  employed.  It  will  also  be  understood 
that  after  complete  deposition  of  the  silver  the  current  does  not  fall 
to  zero.  The  absence  of  the  latter  must  therefore  be  confirmed  by 
means  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Experiments. — 10  c.c.  of  concenti'ated  nitric  acid,  15  c.c.  of 
concentrated  ammonium  hydroxide  solution  : 
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Volts 

Volts 

Time  in 

No 

Taken. 

Found. 

Amps,      anode-cathode.* 

auxiliary. 

Temp,  minutes. 

h 

0-2170  Ag 

0-2163  Ag 

3—1-3                2 

0-38—0-50 

boiling        10 

0-3682  Cu 

0-3680  Cu 

4                      5-4 

— 

warm         10 

2. 

0-2170  Ag 

0-2165  Ag 

5—1-5                3-5 

0-45— 0 '50 

boiling          9 

0-3682  Cu 

" 

*  Rough  values. 

Bismuth  and  its  Separation  from  all  the  preceding  Metals. — As  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  the  precipitation  of  bismuth  as  such  in  a 
coherent  form  suitable  for  analysis  has  hitherto  been  considered  one 
of  the  most  difficult  electroanalytical  operations,  and  a  satisfactory 
method  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  available. 

In  the  present  investigation,  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  in 
acetate,  tartrate,  and  nitrate  solutions ;  the  only  condition  which  had 
to  be  observed  was  to  keep  the  potential  of  the  electrode  as  low  as 
possible.  A  temperature  of  about  60°  was  found  the  most  suitable. 
In  solutions  containing  free  nitric  acid,  the  potential  of  the  cathode 
is  automatically  kept  low  owing  to  the  reduction  of  the  acid  if  only 
the  stirring  efficiency  is  sufficient  to  prevent  its  local  exhaustion. 
With  the  present  electrodes  it  was  found  possible  to  use  currents  of 
2  to  3  amperes  without  any  further  precaution,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  results  obtained  with  different  apparatus  by  other  investigators. 
When  tartrate  and  acetate  solutions  were  employed,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  keep  the  potential  of  the  cathode  carefully  under  control 
by  means  of  the  auxiliary  electrode  as  described  on  p.  381.  The  fol- 
lowing experiments  were  carried  out : 

Experiments  1  and  2. — Bismuth  was  deposited  on  the  electrode  from 
a  nitrate  solution,  weighed,  dissolved  in  an  acid  solution  containing 
2\  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  then  8  grams  of  sodium  tartrate 
were  added.  At  the  end  of  the  experiment,  before  disconnecting  the 
solution  was  made  alkaline  with  5  c.c-  of  concentrated  ammonium 
hydroxide : 


Volts 

Time  in 

No. 

Hi  taken. 

Bi  found. 

Amps. 

auxiliary. 

Tomi>. 

minutes. 

1. 

•  0-2184 

0'2187 

8—0-2 

0 -as— 0-9 

warm 

9 

2. 

0-2999 

0-2998 

8—0-2 

0-68—0-9 

i> 

fl 

A  Rolution  was  then  made  up  by  dissolving  approximately  14  grams 
of  bismuth  oxide  (Kahlbaum)  in  a  litre  of  acid  containing  approxi- 
mately 100  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid.  This  solution  was 
analysed  acconling  to  the  method  proved  correct  by  experiments 
1  and  2  (two  doterminatiouH,  diffcronco  0-3  milligram).  Measured 
quantities  of  this  solution  were  taken  for  the  following  experiments 
with  the  exception  of  Nos.  8,  11,  and  12.  In  exporimonts  3 — 6,  the 
solution  contained  about  2\,  c.v.  of  concontratod  nitric  acid  in  85  c.c.  ; 
the  name  oloctrolytc  wu.s  iMnployc'd    in    c.xpcriinorit  7,  Ixit    nciitraliHed 
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with  ammonia  before  disconnecting.  In  experiment  8,  electrolytically 
deposited  bismuth  was  dissolved  in  2 J  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid, 
then  10  grams  of  ammonium  acetate  added,  and  the  cathode  potential 
kept  under  control.  In  experiment  9,  the  electrolyte  contained  10  c.c. 
of  formaldehyde,  but  was  otherwise  identical  with  that  of  No.  7.  In 
experiments  10 — 13,  2^  grams  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  8  grams 
of  sodium  tartrate  were  present,  and  the  solution  was  neutralised 
with  sodium  hydroxide  before  disconnecting;  metallic  bismuth  formed 
the  starting  point  in  Nos.  11  and  12.  In  experiment  14,  the  solution 
contained  24  grams  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  12  grams  of 
sodium  tartrate  : 


No. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


Bi  taken. 
0-3223 
0-3223 
0-3223 
0-3223 
0-3223 
0-3207 
0-3203 
0-3223 
0-3216 
0-3198 
0-2395 
0-3886 


Bi  t'ouiul. 

0-3207 
0-3215 
0-3208 
0-3212 
0-3-2-26 
0-3199 
0-3198 
0-3216 
0-3203 
0-3194 
0-2389 
0-3882 


Anii)s. 
3—2 

8 

3 

3 
3—2 
3-5— 0-4 
4-0-2 
2—0-2 
2—0-2 
2—0-2 
3—0-2 
3—0-2 


Volts 
auode-cathode. 
2-4 
2  1— 2-9 


2-1—3-0 
2-7 

2-4—1-9 


VolU 
auxiliary. 


Tinieiu 
Temp,   inins. 


—  cold 


0-65-0-80 
0-65-0-80 
0-65- 090 
0-65- 0-90 
0-65—090 
0-63—0-75 


tepid 
cold 


S 
11 
11 
12 

9 
11 
10 
15 
13 


hot         — 


1-3 


0-65—0-70  boiling     11 


Several  determinations  of  bismuth  as  amalgam  were  also  carried  out, 
error  0-7 — 0*8  milligram  on  02  gram  of  bismuth.  The  method 
requires  far  more  time  and  trouble  than  the  direct  estimation  and  is 
probably  less  accurate  than  that  of  experiments  1  and  2. 

Separation  from  t/ie  preceding  Metals. — In  the  electropotential 
series  for  acid  solutions,  bismuth  stands  about  01  to  0*2  volt  higher 
than  copper,  and  can  therefore  be  separated  from  silver  and  mercury 
in  acid  solution  by  the  same  methods  as  the  former  metal.  Its 
separation  from  copper  is,  however,  somewhat  difficult  in  consequence 
of  its  close  proximity  to  this  metal.  In  nitric  acid  solutions  the 
difference  between  the  deposition  potentials  of  the  two  metals  is  only 
about  010  volt,  and  a  separation  is  quite  impracticable.  In  boiling 
tartrate  solutions  containing  free  tartaric  acid,  copper  is  deposited  at  a 
potential  between  0-40  and  0-60  volt  and  bismuth  between  0-60  and 
0-70  volt.  As  a  result  it  is  found  that  a  separation  by  graded 
potential  may  be  effected  if  the  quantity  of  bismuth  is  very  small  by 
maintaining  the  potential  of  the  auxiliary  electrode  below  0-60  volt. 
When,  however,  the  quantity  of  bismuth  is  large,  some  of  it  is 
deposited  with  the  copper,  and  must  be  separated  from  it  by  dissolving 
the  metal  in  nitric  acid  and  repeating  the  operation. 

Experiments. —  The  solutions  contained  about  2^  c.c.  of  ccnceni rated 
nitric  acid  and  10  grams  of  sodium   tartrate.     The  copper  depositions 
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were  repeated,  the  avixiliary  electrode  being  maintained  at  0*60  volt  for 
two  minutes  in  each.  The  numbers  in  brackets  are  the  results  of  the 
first  deposition  : 


Volts 

Time  in 

No. 

Taken. 

Found. 

Amps. 

auxiliary. 

Temp,  minutes, 

1. 

0-2941  Cu 

0-2929  (0-3033) 

4—0-1 

0-50—0-60  ' 

boiling        8 

0-3223  Bi 

0-3221  Bi 

4—0-2 

0-60—0-80 

hot            6 

2. 

0-2941  Cu 

0-2926  (0-2993) 

5—0-2 

0-50-0-60 

boiling         9 

0-3223  Bi 

— 

— 

— 

—           — 

Another  method  of  separating  copper  from  bismuth  has  been 
suggested  by  E.  Smith  (Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1890,  12,  428).  It  consists 
in  preparing  an  alkaline  solution  of  the  two  metals  and  adding 
potassium  cyanide,  thus  converting  the  copper  into  a  double  cyanide, 
a  compound  which  requires  a  very  high  potential  for  its  decomposition. 
The  bismuth  does  not  form  a  cyanide,  and  can  be  deposited  at  a  much 
lower  potential.  Smith  recommends  the  use  of  a  current  of  0*2  ampere, 
and  required  nine  hours  for  a  separation. 

Methods  of  separation  with  a  fixed  current  strength,  being  devoid  of 
a  scientific  basis,  can,  however,  not  be  considered  trustworthy.  Satisfac- 
tory results  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  obtained  by  keeping  the  potential 
of  the  cathode  under  control.  In  the  present  case,  the  auxiliary 
electrode  was  kept  below  1*40  volts.  It  was  found  necessary  to  use  a 
hot  solution  and  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  deposit  of  bismuth 
pentoxide  on  the  anode  by  the  addition  of  formaldehyde.  The  bismuth 
was  kept  in  solution  by  means  of  an  alkali  tartrate. 

Experiments. — Copper  and  bismuth  were  deposited  in  weighed 
quantities  on  the  cathode  and  dissolved  in  a  boiling  solution  of  3  c.c. 
of  concentrated  nitric  acid.  Then  8  grams  of  sodium  tartrate,  3  grams 
of  sodium  hydroxide,  5  grams  of  potassium  cyanide,  and  10  c.c.  of 
formaldehyde  wore  added.  .  The  current  was  kept  low  enough  to 
prevent  the  blue  colour  of  the  alkaline  copper  tartrate  from  making  its 
appearance  (due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  potassium  cyanide).  The 
bismuth  was  taken  to  constant  weight  : 

Volts 

anode  Volts  Time  in 

I  ik<  II.          Koiiiiil.         AiiipH.     iMthuili'.*  auxiliary.  Temp.  minutes. 

1.  O-a'jSt;  Jii     0-3871  Hi      2—0-2        0-4  1-08  MO  roughly  80"        36 
0-2mt.'')  Cu     0-2990  Cu       10              3-5  —  boiling                8 

2.  0-2.00;i  Bi      0-2408  Hi  1-r.  -0-2        0-5  MO— r40  roughly  SO"        23 
0-3.190           0-3585              10              3-6  —  boiling                0 

*  Kougli  valmis. 

Lrml  <ind  Um  iS'ftpurntinii  J'roiii  all  the  jirecnlliitj  Mrtdh.  Lead  may 
bo  dettirmiued  both  in  the  form  of  peroxide  and  as  metal,  in  the  form 
of  peroxide  it«  lulheronce  to  the  electrode  was  found  to  depend  greatly 
on  lomporiitiiro.  In  the  <'old  it  is  very  loono,  and  only  smiill  cm-rents 
may    bo  <'inployod.       When  de[)08itod   from  a  boiling  solution  it  is, 
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however,  exceedingly  adherent,  as  has  already  been  found  by  Exner, 
but  a  consideral)le  strength  of  current  must  be  used  to  counteract  the 
solvent  action  of  the  acid.  In  fhe  present  investigation,  it  was  deposited 
both  on  the  inner  and  on  the  outer  electrode.  In  the  former  case  it 
was  found  desirable  not  to  use  very  large  quantities.  The  temperature 
chosen  was  about  60". 

J'Jxperiments. — A.  weighed  quantity  of  pure  lead  (Kahlbaum)  was 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  boiled  to  expel  nitrous  fumes,  and  made  up  to 
a  known  volume. 

In  experiment  1  the  electrolyte  contaiDed  10  c.c.  of  concentrated 
nitric  acid  ;  in  experiments  2 — 5,  15  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid 
per  85  c.c.  The  peroxide  was  deposite^l  on  the  outer  electrode  in 
Nos.  1 — 3,  on  the  inner  electrode  in  Nos.  4  and  5,  It  whs  driod  in 
the  usual  way  at  200°  : 


Pb  found 

Volts 

Time  iu 

No. 

Pb  tiikcii. 

as  PbOg. 

Amps. 

aiiotle-cathotlc. 

Temi.. 

minutes. 

1. 

0-1383 

0-1374 

3 

2  4 

rougldy  60° 

7 

2. 

O34o7 

0-346r> 

3 

2-2 

f  > 

9 

3. 

0-3457 

0-3455 

3 

2-2 

9 

4. 

0-1383 

0-1365 

2 

2 

,, 

9 

5. 

0-1383 

0-1384 

2 

2 

ji 

10 

Lead  may  also  be  deposited  as  metal  either  in  a  faintly  acid,  an 
ammoniacal,  or  an  alkaline  solution,  when  reducing  agents  are  added 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  peroxide.  The  reducing  agent 
employed  was  either  tartaric  acid  or  glucose,  and  the  solution  was  kept 
hot  (see  the  experiments  on  the  separation  of  lead  from  bismuth  and 
from  cadmium,  pp.  399  and  402).  The  deposit  is  roughly  crystalline 
and  not  very  tirm  when  obtained  from  an  acid  solution.  It  is  den.ser 
when  produced  in  an  ammoniacal  and  still  denser  in  an  alkaline 
solution,  coM'esponding  to  the  potential  of  the  electro<le  at  which  it  is 
formed  (see  general  considerations,  p.  385). 

Separation  from  the  preceding  Metala. — The  separation  of  lead  from 
other  metals  based  on  the  fact  that  it  can  be  deposited  on  the  anode  as 
peroxide  is  well  known  ;  the  present  electrodes,  however,  allow  simpli- 
fications and  iu)provements  to  be  made  in  some  cases.  When  it  is 
desired  to  separate  lead  from  a  metal  such  as  copper,  there  is  no  need 
to  acidify  the  solution  strongly  with  nitric  acid  in  order  to  prevent 
the  deposition  of  metallic  lead  if  only  the  quantity  of  the  copper  is  so 
great  that  all  the  lead  is  deposited  on  the  anode  a  considerable  time 
before  exhaustion  of  the  copper  sets  in.  Thus  an  experiment  was 
successfully  carried  out  in  which  lead  and  copper  were  deposited  in 
one  operation  from  a  solution  containing  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids. 
A  precipitate  of  lead  sulphate  was  present,  which,  however,  dissolved 
as  the  lead  was  deposited  on  the  anode.  It  should  be  mentioned  here 
that  in  certain  other  experiments  attempts  were  made  to  separate 
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metals  from  solutions  containing  precipitates  which  were  not  dissolved 
during  the  electrolytic  operation.  In  nearly  all  such  cases  it  was 
not  found  possible  to  wash  the  deposited  metal  free  from  the 
precipitate. 

Experiment. — Measured  quantities  of  the  standardised  copper 
sulphate  and  lead  nitrate  solutions  were  taken  and  1  c.c.  of  concentrated 
nitric  acid  added.  The  solution  was  hot.  A  current  of  2  amperes 
was  pas.sed  for  five  minutes,  during  which  all  the  lead  sulphate 
disappeared  and  the  liquid  still  remained  blue.  The  current  was  then 
increased  to  10  amperes  and  all  the  copper  deposited.  The  inner 
electrode  was  the  anode.  The  lead  peroxide  was  not  very  adherent, 
but  none  was  lost  in  washing  : 

Cu  taken  0-2474  ;  Cu  found  0  2476. 
Pb      „      0-1383;  Pb      „      01386. 

According  to  B.  Neumann  {Aiialytische  Elektrolyse  der  Metalle, 
p.  176),  the  separation  of  lead  as  peroxide  from  silver  is  not  trust- 
worthy as  the  deposit  is  said  frequently  to  contain  small  quantities  of 
silver.  Owing  to  the  great  instability  of  silver  peroxide  at  1 00°  it  was 
expected  that  if  the  solution  were  kept  boiling  during  the  deposition  a 
quantitative  separation  could  be  effected,  and  this  proved  to  be  the 
case.  The  solutions  employed  were  strongly  acid.  A  small  amount 
of  silver  was  always  precipitated  in  a  very  loose  form  on  the  cathode. 
This  must  be  dissolved  carefully  in  the  nitric  acid  by  heating  the 
solution  before  it  is  made  ammoniacal  for  the  deposition  of  the  silver. 

Experiments. — The  solutions  contained  10  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric 
acid  during  the  deposition  of  the  lead.  In  No.  2,  5  c.c.  more  were 
added  after  the  lead  had  been  removed,  to  ensure  the  solution  of  all 
the  silver,  then  the  electrolyte  was  made  strongly  ammoniacal  and  the 
silver  deposited.  The  lead  peroxide  was  precipitated  on  the  outer, 
the  silver,  after  the  removal  of  the  latter,  on  the  inner  electrode  : 


Volts 

Time  in 

No.      Taken. 

Found. 

Aniits. 

anode-cathodt'. 

Temp. 

niiuuti's. 

1.     0-2848  Pb 

0-2857  Pb 

3—4 

1-6 

boiling 

10 

0-2694  Ag 
2.     0-2848  Pb 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-2854  Pb 

3 

1-7 

boiling 

10 

0-2694  Ag 

0-2693  Ag 

3 

— 

II 

— 

When  lead  peroxide  is  deposited  from  solutions  containing  salts  of 
biflmuth,  it  is  known  always  to  contain  some  of  this  metal  and  a 
purely  olectrolytical  method  of  separation  of  lead  from  bismuth  has 
hitherto  not  been  available.  It  was  expected  that  a  separation  might  be 
<'fT«Mt,(!(l  })y  rogtilating  the  potontiiil  of  the  anode.  This,  however,  proved 
no«  f't  h.' 1,1m  coHO.  In  an  oxporinuMit  carried  o»it  with  015  gram  of 
!•  r»  c.c.  it  wjiH  found  that  all  the  peroxide  could  be  deposited 

Hi  ii  II  .uH.dcpotential  of  I'lO  voHh,  tho  initial  current  being  3  amperes. 
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When,  however,  about  0*4  gram  of  bismuth  was  added  as  nitrate  to 
the  same  lead  solution,  the  lead  appeared  to  be  held  back  by  the 
bismuth,  for,  in  order  to  obtain  the  same  current,  an  anode  potential 
of  1*30  volts  had  to  be  employed,  and  it  was  only  when  the  bismuth 
was  removed  on  the  cathode  that  the  potential  of  the  anode  could 
be  reduced.  It  appears  that  the  only  explanation  which  may  be  given 
for  this  is  that  the  lead  combines  with  the  bismuth  in  complex 
molecules  (possibly  also  as  complex  ions)  which  require  a  higher  anode 
potential  for  their  oxidation  than  the  molecules  of  pure  lead  nitrat«. 
This  matter  is  of  considerable  interest  inasmuch  as,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  we  have  hitherto  had  no  evidence  for  the  formation  of  complex 
molecules  in  solution  between  such  substances  as  lead  and  bismuth 
nitrate.     * 

The  separation  of  bismuth  from  lead  by  graded  potential  of  the 
cathode  was  then  tried.  In  their  Analyse  des  MHaux  par  Electrolyse, 
1906,  p.  90,  Hollard  and  Bertiaux  describe  a  method  by  which  small 
quantities  of  bismuth  may  be  separated  from  lead  in  forty-eight  hours. 
The  lead  is  made  insoluble  by  converting  it  into  the  sulphate  and 
adding  alcohol.  The  bismuth  is  then  deposited  by  the  current.  As 
has  already  been  explained  (p.  397),  methods  of  this  kind  in  which  in- 
soluble precipitates  are  suspended  in  the  electrolyte  are  not  suitable 
for  the  rotating  electrodes  used  in  the  present  investigation. 

Attempts  were  made  to  separate  bismuth  from  lead  in  tartrate  and 
in  nitrate  solutions.  The  former  failed  as  the  bismuth  always  con- 
tained lead.  The  latter,  however,  were  successful.  Either  glucose  or 
tartaric  acid  was  added  to  the  solution  to  prevent  the  formation  of  lead 
peroxide  on  the  anode.  In  the  former  case  the  deposit  of  bismuth 
was  somewhat  loose.  This  becomes  especially  noticeable  when  bismuth 
and  copper  are  precipitated  together  (see  p.  408).  After  the  bismuth 
has  been  removed  the  lead  is  deposited  from  the  same  solution,  but  it 
was  found  necessary  to  weigh  the  anode  as  well  as  the  cathode,  as 
small  quantities  of  lead  peroxide  were  usually  formed.  Although  very 
crystalline,  the  metal  adhered  suflSciently  to  allow  it  to  be  washed. 
When  tartaric  acid  was  employed  as  a  reducing  agent  the  deposit  of 
bismuth  was  quite  firm,  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  the  solution 
ammoniacal  for  the  deposition  of  the  lead. 

Experiments. — In  experiments  1,  2,  3,  the  electrolyte  contained 
about  2  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  15  grams  of  glucose,  the 
volume  being  85  c.c.  during  the  precipitation  of  the  bismuth ;  in 
experiment  4,  2  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  20  grams  of  glucose 
were  employed.  Owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  lead  present  in  the 
latter  experiment  the  metal  was  deposited  in  a  form  too  loose  for 
accurate  determination  (error  5  milligrams).  The  numbers  in  brackets 
represent  tl.e  amount  of  lead  found  as  peroxide  on  the  anode.     In 
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experiment  5  the  solution  contained  1-6  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric 
acid  and  15  grams  of  tartaric  acid ;  in  experiment  6,  one  c.c.  of 
concentrated  nitric  acid  and  20  grams  of  tartaric  acid.  In  the 
latter  case  the  solution  was  made  strongly  alkaline  with  20  c.c.  of 
concentrated  ammonium  hydroxide  before  the  deposition  of  the  lead. 
The  second  number  represents  the  lead  determined  as  peroxide  by 
dissolving  in  nitric  acid  and  reprecipitating  : 


Volts 

anode- 

Volts 

Time  in 

No. 

Taken. 

Found. 

Amps. 

eathode.  * 

auxiliary. 

Temp.* 

minutes. 

1. 

0-3886  Bi 

0-3900  Bi 

3-0-2 

— 

0  -42—0  -55 

60—70° 

9 

0-3560  Pb 

0-355-2  Pb 
(3-8  nig.) 

3 

— 

0-90—0-95 

— 

11 

2. 

0-3886  Bi 

0-3903  Bi 

3—0-2 

1-8 

0-43—0-55 

60— 7p 
60—80 

11 

0-3560  Pb 

0-3557  Pb 

3 

2-4 

0-85—0-90 

10 

3. 

0-3886  Bi 

0-3892  Bi 

3-5—0-2 

1-9 

.  0-42—0-55 

70—80 

11 

0-2856  Pb 

0-2856  Pb 
(4-9  mg.) 

3 

2-2—2-6 

— 

G5 

15 

4. 

0-3109  Bi 

0-31-29  Bi 

3—0-2 

— - 

0-43-0-55 

70 

8 

0-7120  Pb 

0-7076  Pb 
(23-1  mg.) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5. 

0-3109  Bi 

0-3123  Bi 

3-5-0-2 

— 

0-45-0-55 

75 

8 

0-2848  Pb 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6. 

0-1554  Bi 

0-1555  Bi 

1-6—0-2 

— 

0-43—0-55 

55—80 

12 

0-2848  Pb-j 

0-2853  Pb\ 
0-2841  Pb  J 

2 

1-4 

1-04—1-50 

boiling 

10 

*  Rough  values. 

Cadmium  and  its  Separation  from  all  the  preceding  Metals. — The 
estimation  of  cadmium  on  a  rotating  cathode  has  been  examined  in 
considerable  detail  by  Flora  {loc.  cit.).  For  the  purposes  of  the 
present  investigation,  it  was  thought  specially  desirable  to  be  able  to 
deposit  the  metal  from  nitrate  solutions,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  experiments  were  carried  out  for  this  purpose. 

The  only  solutions  in  which  the  potential  of  the  electrode  could  be 
pushed  high  enough  for  the  complete  deposition  of  the  metal  were 
neutral  and  alkaline  ones,  as  the  potential  is  kept  too  low  in  acid 
solutions  by  the  reduction  of  the  nitric  acid.  In  order  to  obtain 
adherent  deposits,  the  electrolyte  must  be  strongly  alkaline ;  the 
precipitates  obtained  from  ammoniacal  solutions  are  loose  and  useless. 
Kxi)orinieiitH  are  quoted  below  for  c^-anide  solutions,  but  the  electro- 
lyte principally  used  in  the  present  investigation  contained  sodium 
tartrate.  This  liquid  must  be  employed  cold,  as  an  insoluble,  white 
precipitate  from  which  it  is  very  diflicult  to  deposit  the  metal 
ReparatcK  from  hot  Kolutions.  When  the  current  has  passed  for 
Rome  time  the  solution  appears  to  undergo  a  change,  possibly  in 
conHecjucnco  of  the  formation  of  oxalic  acid  by  oxidation  of  the  tarti'ate, 
which  either  neceKsitates  a  very  high  potential  of  the  cathode  for  the 
complete  precipitation  of  the  metal  or  makes  it  altogether  impossible. 
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The  method  adopted  to  overcome  this  difficulty  was  to  make  the 
solution  slightly  ammoniacal  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,  either  by 
adding  ammonium  sulphate  and  boiling  for  some  time  until  most  of 
the  ammonia  had  disappeared,  or  by  first  making  the  solution  faintly 
acid  and  then  faintly  ammoniacal.  Although  the  last  traces  of  the 
metal  separate  in  a  slightly  iK)wdery  state  under  these  conditions, 
they  adhere  sufficiently  to  allow  the  deposit  to  be  washed.  As  will 
be  seen  from  the  numbers  given  below,  there  is  then  a  decided 
tendency  for  the  results  to  be  high,  so  that  it  may  be  desirable  to 
redeposit  the  metal. 

The  great  variability  of  the  deposition-potential  of  metals  in 
neutral  and  alkaline  solutions  containing  organic  substances  (including 
cyanides)  was  a  phenomenon  generally  observed.  It  is  due  to  the 
changes  which  these  substances  undergo  at  the  anode.  In  consequence 
these  solutions  are  in  general  much  less  suited  for  sepanitions  by 
graded  potential  than  acid  ones,  and  the  results  obtained  from  them 
are  not  so  trustworthy  as  the  beautiful  appearance  of  the  deposits 
would  lead  one  to  expect. 

Acetate  solutions  containing  free  acetic  acid  were  employed  for 
the  separation  of  cadmium  from  zinc.  The  deposits  are  somewhat 
loose,  and  in  consequence  the  results  not  trustworthy  for  very  large 
quantities  of  metal.  The  largest  amount  accurately  deposited  was 
0'15  gram.  As  has  already  been  explained,  nitrates  must  not  be 
present  in  these  acid  electrolytes.  All  the  depositions  were  carried 
out  with  a  limited  potential  of  the  cathode. 

Experiments. — In  Nos.  1  and  2,  cadmium  was  deposited  on  the 
cathode  from  a  tartrate  solution,  weighed,  then  dissolved  in  an  acid 
solution  containing  2  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  then  8  grams 
of  sodium  tartrate  and  5  gi-ams  of  sodium  hydroxide  were  added,  and 
the  solution  electrolysed  until  no  cadmium  could  be  detected  by 
hydrogen  sulphide.  The  subsequent  experiments  were  either  carried 
out  with  a  solution  made  up  from  pure  cadmium  sulphate  (Kahlbaum), 
and  analysed  according  to  the  method  proved  correct  by  experiments 

1  and  2,  or  with  a  solution  prepared  by  dissolving  a  weighed  quantity 
of  electrolytically  prepared   cadmium  in  sulphuric  acid.      In  No.  3, 

2  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  3J  grams  of  sodium 
hydroxide  were  added  to  the  electrolyte,  which  was  then  acidified  with 
\\  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  quantities  taken  in  No.  4  were 
2  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  3^  grams  of  sodium  hydroxide, 
and  2  c.c.  of  acetic  acid. .  In  No.  5,  3  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  and  10  c.c.  of  concentrated  ammonium  hydroxide  were  added, 
and  the  solution  was  then  acidified  with  4^  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic 
acid : 
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Volts 

Volts 

Time  in 

No. 

Cd  taken. 

Cd  found. 

Amps. 

anode-cathode. 

auxiliary. 

Temp. 

minutes. 

1. 

0-3980 

0-3983 

5—0-3 

2-9—2-3 

1-45-1-60 

cold 

10 

2. 

0-4892 

0-4890 

5—0-3 

— 

1-45—1-60 

,, 

15 

3. 

0-1554 

0-1554 

4—1 

2-6—2 

1-12-1-20 

80° 

13 

4. 

0-1554 

0-1547 

3—1 

— 

1-12— 1-20 

70 

— 

5. 

0-0777 

0-770 

2—0-4 

— 

1-15—1-20 

45 

8 

Separation  from  the  preceding  Metah. — Cadmium  is  only  deposited 
from  acid  solutions  at  a  potential  of  the  2/iV  sulphuric  acid  electrode 
of  more  than  1  volt.  Even  when  no  auxiliary  electrode  is  employed 
there  is  therefore  no  difficulty  in  hindering  its  precipitation  by  the 
addition  of  small  quantities  of  nitric  or  large  quantities  of  sulphuric 
acid.  Of  the  metals  dealt  with  in  the  present  paper,  the  one  nearest 
it  in  the  electropotential  series  is  lead ;  a  separation  from  this  metal 
therefore  involves  the  separation  from  the  rest.  Results  are  also 
given  below  for  bismuth.  This  was  deposited  either  from  a  nitrate 
solution  containing  free  nitric  and  tartaric  acid  or  from  a  tartrate 
solution  containing  only  free  tartaric  acid.  In  the  former  case,  the 
potential  of  the  auxiliary  electrode  was  taken  to  0"55  volt,  in  the 
latter  to  0-70  volt.  In  both  cases  the  current  falls  to  about  0*2  volt 
when  all  the  metal  has  been  deposited.  This  does,  however,  not  take 
place  in  the  nitrate  solutions  if  a  reducing  agent  such  as  tartaric  acid 
•is  not  added. 

For  the  separation  of  lead  from  cadmium  a  nitric  acid  solution  was 
used  containing  glucose,  and  the  potential  of  the  auxiliary  electrode 
was  taken  to  0-90  volt.  The  temperature  should  not  be  much  below 
60°  and  not  above  80°.  The  current  in  this  case  does  not  fall  to 
almost  zero,  but  the  course  of  the  analysis  may  be  readily  followed 
if  the  approximate  absence  of  lead  is  tested  for  by  means  of  sulphuric 
acid.  As  a  small  amount  of  peroxide  is  generally  deposited  on  the 
anode,  the  latter  must  be  weighed  before  and  after  the  experiment. 

Experiments. — In  No.  1,  the  solution  contained  2i  c.c.  of  concen- 
trated nitric  acid  and  18  grams  of  tartaric  acid  for  the  determination 
of  the  bismuth ;  before  the  determination  of  the  cadmium  it  was 
made  alkaline  with  17  grams  of  sodium  hydroxide.  In  No.  2,  the 
quantities  were  2)^  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  12  grams  of 
tartaric  acid.  In  No,  3,  the  solution  for  the  deposition  of  bismuth 
was  identical  with  No.  2 ;  for  the  determination  of  the  cadmium  it 
was  made  strongly  alkaline  with  3J  grams  of  sodium  hydroxide,  the 
deposition  of  the  latter  metal  was  carried  on  for  ten  minutes  in  the 
cold,  then  15  grauiH  of  ammonium  sulphate  were  added,  and  the 
electrolysis  continued  in  u  boiling  solution  for  nine  minutes.  lu 
exi>erimeDt  4,  the  solutions  wore  identical  with  No,  3,  but  during  the 
dc[M>Hition  of  the  cadmium  the  oloctrolyto  was  heated  ;  in  consequence 
it  became  turbid,  15  grams  of  aiiimoiiiuiu  Hulphato  were  then  added, 
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but  a  considerable    time  was   required    to    make  the  solution   clear 
again. 

In  experiment  5,  the  solution  contained  025  c.c.  of  concentrated 
nitric  acid  and  15  grams  of  glucose  for  the  determination  of  the  lead ; 
before  the  estimation  of  the  cadmium  it  was  made  alkaline  with 
3^  grams  of  sodium  hydroxide,  and  two-thirds  of  a  gram  of  potassium 
cyanide  was  added.  * 

In  experiment  6,  the  solution  for  the  determination  of  the  lead  was 
the  same  as  in  No.  5  ;  for  the  estimation  of  the  cadmium  8  grams  of 
sodium  tartrate  and  3^  grams  of  sodium  hydroxide  were  added,  the 
electrolysis  was  cai-ried  on  for  30  minutes  in  the  cold,  and  then 
continued  at  boiling  temperature.  The  numbers  in  bi-aokets  give  the 
weight  of  lead  found  as  peroxide  on  the  anode  (dried  only  by  alcohol 
and  ether).  In  all  these  experiments  the  cadmium  was  deposited  until 
constant  in  weight. 

Volts 


anode- 

Volts 

Tiuic  io 

No. 

Taken. 

Found. 

Amps. 

cathode.* 

'  auxiliary. 

Temp.*  miuutcs. 

1. 

0-3886  Hi 

0-3878  Bi 

3-0-2 

1-7 

0-43-0-55 

so- 

10 

0-3887  Cd 

0-3880  Cd 

2 

2-7 

— 

cold 

18 

2. 

0-3886  Bi 

0-3886  Bi 

3—0-2 

— . 

0-60-0-70 

boiling 

7 

0-3887  Cd 

— 



— 

— 

— 



3. 

0-3886  Bi 

0-3867  Bi 

3-0-2 

1-4 

0-60—0-70 

boiling 

7 

0-3887  Cd 

0-3905  Cd 

3 

3 

— 

cold,  then 
boiliug 

19 

4. 

0-388(>  Bi 

0-3884  Bi 

3—0-2 

1-6 

0-60—0-75 

80^ 

10 

0-3887  Cd 

0-3862 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

f>. 

0-J848  Pb 

0-2841  Pb 
(0-5  mg.) 

3—1-8 

2-7 

0-80-0-90 

70° 

12 

0-3752  Cd 

0-3771  Cd 

3 

3-8-4-5 

1-40-2  00 

cold 

55 

G. 

0-2848  Pb 

0-2846  Pb 
(10  mg.) 

8-1-2 

— 

0-83—0  90 

80 

10 

0-3752  Cd 

0-3787  Cd 

3 

3-5 

cold,  then 
boiliug 

55 

*  Rough  values. 

Zinc  and  its  Separation  /rain  all  tlie  Preceding  Metals,  and  t/te  Electro- 
lytic Desti'uction  of  Nitric  Acid  in  Solution. 

It  appears  that  the  potential  at  which  zinc  is  deposited  from  all  its 
solutions  is  too  high  to  allow  it  to  be  quantitatively  estimated  in  the 
presence  of  nitrates.  When  the  solution  contains  nitric  acid,  the 
latter  must  therefore  be  removed,  before  the  precipitation  of  the  zinc, 
either  by  evaporation  with  sulphuric  acid  or  by  reduction  to  ammonia. 
The  former  process  is  somewhat  lengthy,  and  besides  would  be  quite 
unsuitable  in  the  presence  of  considerable  quantities  of  organic  sub- 
stances such  as  glucose  or  tartaric  acid.  A  series  of  experiments  was 
therefore  carried  out  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  most  suitable 
conditions  for  the  rapid  electrolytic  reduction  of  nitric  acid  to 
ammonia. 
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It  was  shown  by  Luckow  {Zeitsch.  anal.  Chem.,  1880,  19,  11  j  that  the 
presence  of  copper  on  the  cathode'  catalytically  causes  this  reduction 
to  take  place  when  an  electric  current  is  passed  through  a  solution 
containing  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  since  that  time  several 
investigations  have  been  carried  out,  mainly  with  the  object  of  employ- 
ing this  reaction  for  the  estimation  of  nitric  acid  (see  Vortmann,  Ber., 
1890,  23,  2798) ;  Ulsch  {Zeitsch.  Elektrochem.,  1897,  3,  546);  Ingham 
{J.  Amer.  Cliem.  Soc,  1904,  26,  1251). 

The  method  chosen  in  the  present  investigation  consisted  in  deposit- 
ing about  0"3  gram  of  spongy  copper  on  the  cathode.  A  sulphuric 
acid  solution  was  employed  for  this  purpose  containing  a  large  quantity 
of  glucose,  and  the  copper  was  deposited  by  a  strong  current  in  the 
cold,  the  stirrer  moving  slowly.  This  operation  could  be  effected 
either  in  the  electrolyte  containing  the  nitric  acid  or  in  a  separate 
solution.  The  reduction  of  the  nitric  acid  was  eifected  slightly  below 
the  boiling  point  of  the  solution  by  a  strong  current,  the  stirrer 
moving  slowly.  It  is  possible  to  follow  the  process  by  means  of  the 
auxiliary  electrode,  the  potential  of  which  rises  from  about  0'5  to  0'8 
or  0'9  volt  as  the  nitric  acid  is  destroyed.  The  disappearance  of  the 
latter  may  be  ascertained  by  the  diphenylamiue  test. 

Example. — Spongy  copper  was  deposited  from  250  c.c.  of  a  solution 
containing  0*3  gram  of  copper  as  sulphate,  li  c.c.  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  15  grams  of  glucose,  by  a  current  of  10  amperes  in 
three  minutes. 

The  reduction  of  1  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  in  100  c.c.  of 
water  containing  2  c.c,  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  took  place  by 
means  of  the  electrode  prepared  thus  in  twenty-three  minutes  slightly 
below  the  boiling  point  of  the  solution  with  a  current  of  10  amperes. 
During  this  process  the  potential  of  the  auxiliary  electrode  rose  from 
0*52  to  0'80  volt.     The  stirrer  was  moving  slowly. 

Zinc. — For  the  determination  of  zinc,  Exuer  (loc.  cit.)  recommended 
acetate  and  sodium  zincate  solutions.  The  only  electrolyte  employed 
in  the  pi'esent  investigation  was  an  acetate  solution  containing  a  small 
amount  of  free  acetic  acid.  Alkali  sulphates  were  always  added,  as 
these  may  be  considered  to  be  present  in  all  practical  cases.  It  was 
found  difficult  to  deposit  the  last  traces  of  zinc  at  temperatures  much 
above  30'\  As  the  electrolyte  is  usually  heated  above  this  tempera- 
ture in  consequence  of  the  passage  of  the  current,  the  beaker  was  in 
some  of  the  experiments  placed  in  a  large  dish  containing  cold  water. 
The  results  show  a  slight  tendency  to  be  high. 

KxperiineatH. — A  weighed  quantity  of  i)urest  zinc  was  dissolved  in 
iilphiiricacid,  the  slight  residue  filtered  olV,  weighed,  and  found  almost 
negligible  ;  the  solution  was  made  up  to  a  known  volume  and  measured 
({uantities  taken. 
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lu  each  experiment  sulphuric  acid  was  first  added  to  the  solution  ;  it 
was  then  made  strongly  alkaline  with  either  sodium-  or  ammonium- 
hydroxide  and  then  acidified  with  acetic  acid.  In  a  few  cases 
ammonium  acetate  was  also  added.  The  quantities  taken  are  given  in 
the  following  table.  In  the  table  of  results,  the  second  number  under 
zinc  found  represents  the  value  obtained  on  depositing  the  metal  to 
constant  weight.  For  all  these  experiments  the  cathode  was  plated 
with  copper  : 


H..SO, 

>  ayj  1 1 

iieentrated       Glacial 
NH,-OH            HAc 

Sii, 

.A-- 

No. 

iu  e.L".          in 

grams. 

iu  c.c.              iu  c.c. 

iu  giaiii8. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 

H 
H 

3 

H 
H 

n 

H 

H 

—                      9 

U 
10                     8 
10                    8 

Si           n 

4*                    2i 

2* 
2* 

No. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

Zii  taken. 
06175 
0-4943 
0-2529 

Za  fouud. 
06168 
0-4957 
0-2S40 

A[U|». 

3 

3 
3-4 

Volta 

anode-            Volta 

cathode.        auxiliary. 

4-4-5                — 

3  8-4             1-45— 170 

3  6-4  2         1-45-1-50 

Temp, 
cold 

Time  in 
niinutea. 

SO 

18 

IS 

4. 

04943 

f  0-4944  \ 
\0  4957/ 

3 

3-8—4  3         1-50—1-55 

„ 

20  +  10 

5. 
6. 
7. 

0-4943 
0-4943 
0-4943 

f0-4946\ 
\0-4953/ 

0-4944 
r0-4938\ 
"i  0-4945  f 

3 

3 

3-4 

3-8—4-3                — 
8 -6— 4-2                — 

" 

20  +  10 

30 
20  +  10 

Separation  Jhrm  the  preceding  MetaU. — As  is  known,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  separating  zinc  from  the  majority  of  the  preceding  metals 
in  consequence  of  the  high  potential  required  for  its  deposition. 
Cadmium  being  the  melal  preceding  it  in  the  electropotential  series,  a 
separation  from  this  metal  in  acid  solution  involves  the  separation 
ti-om  all  the  others.  It  was  stated  by  Freudenberg  (loc.  eit.)  that  a 
separation  of  cadmium  from  zinc  could  be  effected  in  alkaline  cyanide 
solutions,  but  for  the  reasons  stated  above  (p.  401),  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  trust  can  be  placed  on  a  method  of  this  kind. 

Several  successful  experiments  were  carried  out  in  which  cadmium 
was  separated  from  zinc  in  a  weak  acetic  acid  solution  at  a  potential 
of  the  auxiliary  electrode  limited  to  1-20  volts.  Attention  should, 
however,  be  drawn  here  to  two  experiments  in  which  the  cadmium 
contained  some  zinc,  and  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  explaining  them. 
The  experiments  were  Nos.  4  and  5  of  p.  400  in  the  paragraph  on  the 
separation  of  seven  metals  from  one  solution.  The  conditions  were  a 
low  temperature  (about  15—20°)  and  a  slightly  rough  cathode  as  a 
result  of  dissolving  the  combined  metals  cadmium  and  zinc  imme- 
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diately  before  the  deposition  of  the  cadmium,  possibly  also  as  a  result 
of  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  spongy  copper.  This  led  to  a  consider- 
able evolution  of  hydrogen  at  the  potential  at  which  the  cadmium  was 
deposited. 

Our  present  knowledge  will,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  not  afford  an 
explanation,  but  the  following  interpretation  may  be  put  forward 
tentatively  as  the  result  of  a  preliminary  experiment.  If  hydrogen  is 
liberated  simultaneously  with  zinc,  the  latter  may  be  deposited, 
especially  at  low  temperatures,  at  a  much  lower  potential  than  that  at 
which  it  is  in  equilibrium  with  its  solutions.  The  metal  is  probably 
deposited  primarily  as  a  hydride  at  a  potential  intermediate  between 
the  equilibrium  potentials  of  hydrogen  and  zinc.  In  the  two  experi- 
ments referred  to,  the  electrode  with  the  cadmium  was  replaced  in  the 
solution  from  which  the  latter  had  been  deposited,  so  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  metal  passed  into  solution  again.  It  was  then  re- 
deposited  at  about  30°,  giving  the  correct  result  quoted  on  p.  410. 

Experiments. — The  following  reagents  were  added  to  the  electrolyte. 
In  Nos.  1  and  2,  2  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  3J  grams  of 
sodium  hydroxide,  and  1  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  ;  in  Nos.  3  and  4, 
2  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  4  grams  of  sodium  hydroxide, 
1  gram  of  ammonium  acetate,  and  \h  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  : 

Volts 

anode-  Volts  Time  in 

No,      Taken.          Found.           Amps,     cathode.*  auxiliary.  Temp.*  minutes. 

1.  0-0777  Cd     0-0778  Cd       2—0-8        2-7  1-15—1-20  cold            11 
0-4943  Zn     0-4938  Zn            4              4-5  —  ,,              20 

2.  0-0777  Cd    0-0770  Cd     2-4—1         3—2-6  1-15-1-20  80°            12 
0-4943  Zn     0-4958  Zn            3              4-3  —  —             25 

3.  0-0777  Ca    0-0770  Cd        2-0-5         —  1-15— 1-20  35             12 
0-2514  Zn          —                 —               —  —  —             — 

4.  0  0777  Cd    00775  Cd    1-2—0-3     3—2-6  1-15-1-20  37             12 


0-2514  Zn 


Rough  values. 


The   Rapid   Se2)aration   of  more   than    l^wo    Metals  from 
One   Solution. 

The  difficulties  met  with  in  the  rapid  separation  of  a  large  number 
of  metals  from  one  solution  are  twofold.  Firstly,  the  solution  may 
become  so  n)uch  diluted  by  the  wash- waters  that  it  may  be  necessary 
to  concentrate  it  by  evaporation,  involving  loss  of  time.  Secondly,  a 
more  serious  difficulty  is  met  with  when  large  quantities  of  organic 
substances  are  present  which  by  their  oxidation  may  lead  to  the 
formation  of  compounds  which  either  by  chemical  combination  or 
owing  to  their  viscid  nature  may  retard  the  deposition  of  the  other 
metals.  As  a  rule,  it  will  therefore  bo  found  best  to  precipitate  more 
than  one  metal  ut  a  time  and  redissolve  and  separate  the  mixture. 
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If  possible,  the  use  of  organic  substAnces  should  be  avoided  io 
those  solutions  from  which  more  than  two  metals  are  to  be  pre- 
cipitated. The  records  of  the  following  experiments  will  illustrate 
these  remarks. 

a.   Three  Metals  in  0ns  Solutum.     Lead,  Cndmhm.  tmd  Une, 

In  experiment  1  a  solution  of  the  nitrates  was  taken  oooUining 
about  0-2  c.c.  of  free  nitric  acid,  15  grams  of  glucose  wer«  added  and 
the   lead    was  precipitated  as  metal  on  the  cathode   (p.   402).     The 
potential  of  the  auxiliary  electrode  was  taken  to  090  volt,  and  the 
duration  of  the  experiment  was  seven  minutes.  The  number  in  brackets 
was  the  amount  found  on  the  anode  as  peroxide.      The  nitric  acid  was 
then  destroyed  (p.  404)  in   twenty-seven  minutes,  2  c.c.  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  and  03  gram  of  copper  as  sulphate  having  been 
added  to  the  electrolyte.     After  the  reduction  of  the  nitric  acid,  the 
electrode  was  allowed  to  stand  for  several  minutes  in  the  acid  liquid 
to  allow   any  cadmium  which  might  have  been  precipiUted  on  the 
copper  to  pass   into   solution.      The   liquid    was  then   filtered   from 
particles  of  the  spongy  copper  which  had  fallen  o£f  the   electrode. 
Traces  of  copper  which  had  gone  into  solution  were  deposited  on  the 
cathode  in  tive  minutes  at  a  potential  of  the  auxiliary  electrode  of 
0-40  to  0-60  volt.     The  free  sulphuric  acid  was  then  replaced  by  acetic 
acid  by  the  addition  of  ^  gi-ams  of  sodium  hydroxide  and  2  c.c.  ot 
glacial  acetic  acid,  and  the  cadmium  and  zinc  precipitated  together 
from  the  cooled  liquid.     The  combined  precipiute  was  then  dissolved 
in  a  solution  to  which   1-2  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid   was 
gradually  added,  and  the  cadmium  deposited  after  the  addition  of 
3^  grams  of  sodium  hydroxide  and  3i  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid.     The 
potential  of  the  auxiliary  electrode  was  taken  to  120  volts,  and  the 
duration  of  the  experiment  was  twelve  minutes.     From  the  remaining 
liquid  the  zinc  was  deposited  by  3  amperes  in  half  an  hour.     Experi- 
ment 2    is   an   earlier   determination    in    which  all  the  metals  were 
deposited  in  succession  from  the  same  liquid  : 

Zn. 

0-2574 
0-2581 
0-2605 

b.    Four    Metah   in    One  Solution.     Copper,  Bismuth,   Lead,   and 

Cadmium. 
Experiment  3.— A  solution  of  the  nitrates  was  taken  containing 
nearly  1  c.c.  of  free  nitric  acid.      The  solution  was  first  electrolysed 
at   60°,   the  potential  of  the  auxiliary  electrode   being   taken    from 

E  E  2 


Pb. 

Cd. 

Taken 

0-14-24 

0-93S 

Fouud,  No.  1  ... 

0-1416  (10  mg.) 

0-948 

Fouud,  No.  2  ... 

0-1424  (1-7  nig.) 

0-936 

408  sand]:  the  rapid  electroanalytical 

0-35 — 055  volt.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  fead  and  part  of  the 
bisumth  were  deposited  on  the  anode,  and  all  the  copper  and  the  rest 
of  the  bismuth  on  the  cathode.  As  the  current  did  not  fall  to  zero,  a 
much  longer  time  than  was  probably  necessary  for  the  deposition, 
namely,  twenty  minutes,  was  employed.  The  cathode  was  then 
weighed,  and  the  bismuth  in  the  deposit  determined  according  to  the 
cyanide-tartrate  method  (p.  396),  the  electrolysis  being  continued  for 
nineteen  minutes.  This  gave  the  weight  of  the  copper  by  difference. 
Before  this  determination  the  deposit  on  the  anode  had  been  com- 
pletely dissolved  in  a  solution  containing  2  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric 
acid  and  20  grams  of  tartaric  acid  at  slightly  below  the  boiling  point, 
and  from  this  liquid  the  remaining  bismuth  was  deposited  on  the 
first  portion  according  to  experiments  5  and  6,  p.  400.  The  lead  was 
next  deposited  as  metal  (p.  400,  No.  6),  and  the  result  checked  by 
dissolving  it  in  nitric  acid  and  depositing  on  the  anode  (second  figure 
given). 

In  the  liquid  remaining  from  the  first  operation,  the  cadmium  was 
determined  according  to  experiment  6,  p.  403.  It  was  then  dissolved 
in  nitric  acid  and  the  trace  of  lead  present  deposited  on  the  anode. 
The  correction  found  for  lead  amounted  to  0*8  milligram  : 


Cu. 

Bi. 

Pb. 

Cd. 

Taken  

0-3682 

0-1554 

0-1424 

0-0938 

Found  

0-3702 

0-1534 

0-1438 
0-1427 

0  0945 

c.  Seven  Metals  in  one  Solution.      Silver,  Mercury,  Copper,  Bismuth, 
Lead,  Cadmium,  and  Zinc. 

Experiment  4. — In  this  experiment,  much  difficulty  was  experienced 
from  the  causes  outlined  above.  It  was  attempted  to  prevent  the 
precipitation  of  the  lead  on  the  anode  by  the  addition  of  IG  grams  of 
glucose  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment.  The  silver  and  mercury 
were  first  precipitated  together  and  then  separated  from  each  other  as 
de8cril)ed  on  p.  390,  the  potential  of  the  auxiliary  electrode  being  taken 
to  0*15  volt,  and  the  mercury  employed  for  plating  the  cathode  amount- 
ing to  about  2J  grams.  From  the  remaining  liquid,  the  copper  and 
bismuth  were  precipitated  together  and  then  separated  as  described  on 
p.  396.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  the  glucose,  both  the  first  deposits 
were  nomewhat  loose.  In  consequence,  small  particles  of  motal  were 
seen  in  the  wash-waters.  These  were  filtered  off,  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid  added  to  the  original  solutions,  and  corrections  made  by  precipi- 
tating the  traces  loft  in  the  same  way  as  the  first  two  deposits.  The 
corrections  were  1*6  and  3*6  milligrams.  After  this,  the  solution  had 
become  so  dilute  that  it  was  thouglit  advisable  to  concentrate  it  by 
partial  evaporation.     It  had,  however,  become  so  much  charged   with 
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decomposition  products  of  the  sugar  that  the  lead  was  not  completely 
deposited  at  its  proper  potential.  The  nitric  acid  in  the  solution 
was  reduced  electrolytically  as  described  on  p,  404,  and  all  the 
remaining  metals  were  precipitated  as  completely  as  possil)le.  The 
depot^itthus  obtained  was  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  and  the  cadmium 
separated  from  the  zinc  (see  p.  405).  The  results  for  cadmium 
marked  with  an  asterisk  in  experiments  4  and  5  are  the  second 
obtained,  the  firbt  having  been  nearly  a  centigram  too  high  in  both 
cases.  This  was  probably  a  result  of  the  rough  surface  of  the 
electrode  left  after  the  solution  of  the  zinc  combined  with  the  low 
temperature  employed.  All  the  sine  was  not  precipitated,  the 
presence  of  the  large  amount  of  decomposition  products  of  the 
sugar  having  evidently  made  its  complete  deposition  impossible. 
The  amount  obtained  is  the  first  number  on  the  table.  It  was  then 
attempted  to  obtain  the  remainder  by  adding  ammonia  and 
ammonium  sulphide  to  the  solution  and  allowing  it  to  stand  for 
several  days  at  about  40°.  The  small  amount  of  sulphide  which 
separated  out  was  collected  and  the  zinc  determined  electrolytically, 
the  weight  being  added  to  the  first  result  (second  number  given). 
Even  with  this  correction  the  result  is  low.  The  copper  employe<l 
for  the  electrolytic  reduction  of  the  nitric  acid  and  the  cadmium 
were  both  examined  electrolytically  for  lead.  In  the  former,  2  3 
milligrams  were  found,  and  this  number  was  added  to  the  result 
originally  obtained,  giving  the  number  quoted. 

Experiment  5. — The  amount  of  free  concentrated  nitric  acid 
present  in  the  solution  was  again  slightly  less  than  1  c.c.  No 
organic  substance  was  added  to  the  electrolyte,  but  the  separation 
was  carried  out  in  a  manner  similar  to  experiment  3  on  p.  407. 
In  the  first  deposition,  the  potential  of  the  auxiliary  electrode  was 
taken  to  0*15  volt  in  a  boiling  solution.  This  gave  the  silver  and 
mercury  on  the  cathode  and  hardly  any  lead  on  the  anode.  The 
cathode  was  plated  with  mercury  for  this  deposition  as  in  the 
previous  experiment.  The  second  deposition,  in  which  the  potential 
of  the  auxiliary  electi-ode  was  taken  to  055  volt,  gave  nearly  all 
the  lead  and  part  of  the  bismuth  on  the  anode,  all  the  copper  and 
the  rest  of  the  bismuth  on  the  cathode.  These  deposits  were 
treated  as  in  experiment  3.  The  nitric  acid  was  reduced  electroly- 
tically, and  the  zinc  and  cadmium  first  deposited  together  and  then 
separated  as  in  the  preceding  experiment  4.  The  same  difficulty 
was  again  met  with.  The  traces  of  lead  which  did  not  separate 
at  the  anode  in  the  second  deposition  were  recovered  electrolytically 
as  pei'oxide  from  the  cadmium. 

Uxpei'iment  6. — This  experiment  was  carried  out  as  No.  5,  but 
the  roughening  of  the  cathode  immediately    before  the  precipitation 
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of  the  cadmium  which  arose  out  of  the  method  of  working  in  the 
preceding  experiments  was  avoided.  After  the  deposition  of  the 
copper,  bismuth,  and  lead,  the  nitric  acid  was  expelled  by  evapor- 
ating the  electrolyte  almost  to  dryness  on  the  water- bath  with 
3  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  residue,  the  cadmium 
and  zinc  were  determined  as  described  on  p.  405.  In  experiments  5 
and  6,  the  results  for  lead  were  checked  by  dissolving  the  metal 
and  redepositing  it  as  peroxide.     Both  numbers  are  quoted. 

No  difficulty  was  encountered  in  experiment  6.  The  times  of 
deposition  were :  silver  plus  mercury,  10  minutes  ;  silver,  8  minutes  ; 
lead  and  part  of  the  bismuth  on  the  anode,  copper  and  the  rest  of 
the  bismuth  on  the  cathode,  15  minutes;  separation  of  the  bismuth 
from  the  combined  deposits  of  copper  and  bismuth,  15  minutes;  separ- 
ation of  the  rest  of  the  bismuth  from  the  combined  peroxides  of  lead 
and  bismuth,  10  minutes;  lead  as  metal,  7  minutes;  as  peroxide, 
10  minutes;  cadmium,  15  minutes;  zinc,  15  minutes;  examination  of 
the  cadmium  for  traces  of  lead,  5  minutes. 

Results  of  Experiments  4,  5,  and  6. 


To 

Ag-l-Hg. 

Ag. 

Cu. 

Bi. 

Pb. 

Cd. 

Zn. 

Taken.. 

.     0-2244 

0-1078 

0-1841 

0-1554 

0-1424 

0-0938 

0-1287 

4. 

Found.. 

.     0-2231 

0-1099 

0-1861 

0-1557 

0-1401 

0-0949  ' 

» /0-1175 
\0-1228 

Taken.. 

.     0-2244 

0-1078 

0-3682 

0-1554 

0-1424 

0-0938 

0-1287 

5. 

Found.. 

.     0-2247 

— 

0-3696 

0-1552 

ro-i46i\ 

\0-1429/ 

0  09S5 

•   0-1289 

6. 

Found.. 

.     0-2249 

0-1098 

0-3682 

0-1548 

/0-1455\ 
\0-144l/ 

0-0935 

0-1311 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  again  pointed  out  that  the  electrodes 
here  de.scribed  may  be  used  without  an  auxiliary  electrode  in  all  the 
cases  of  separation  by  graded  potential  which  give  trustworthy  results 
by  the  slow  methods  hitherto  known.  Owing  to  their  small  resist- 
ance, they  allow  a  current  to  be  employed,  even  under  this  condition, 
which  is  sufficient  to  permit  the  metals  to  be  deposited  in  a  small 
number  of  minutes. 

A  part  of  the  expense  incurred  in  this  investigation  has  been 
met  by  a  grant  awarded  by  the  Government  Grant  Committee  of 
the  Royal  Society,  for  wliich  the  author  desires  to  express  his 
thankK. 
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XLII. — Derivatives  of  Naphthacenequinone. 

By  William  Henry  Bentley,  Arthur  Friedl,  Frederick  Thomas,  and 
Charles  Weizmank. 

Introduction. 

1-HYDRoxYNAPnTHACENEQuiNONE  was  fifst  prepared  by  the  action  of 
Bulphuric  and  boric  acids  on  a  mixture  of  phthalic  anhydride  aud 
a-naphthol  (Deichler  and  Weizmann,  Ber.,  1903,  36,  547),  the  reaction 
proceeding  in  two  stages  with  the  intermediate  formation  of  hydr- 

oxyuaphthvlbeiizoic  acid  : 


In  view  of  the  analogy  existing  between  hydroxynaphthacenequinoue 
and  hydroxyanthraquinone,  it  seemed  of  great  interest  to  us  to  study  the 
effect  of  substituent  groups  in  both  the  naphthalene  and  the  benzene 
nucleus  of  1 -hydroxy naphthacenequinone. 

With  this  object  we  have  prepared  numerous  derivatives,  firstly  by 
direct  substitution  in  1-hydroxynaphthacenequinone  itself  (or  in 
a-hydroxy-^-naphthoyl  ben  zoic  acid),  and  secondly  by  the  condensation 
of  derivatives  of  phthalic  anhydride  with  derivatives  of  a-naphthol. 

The  present  communication  deals  mainly  with  the  hydroxy-  and 
amino-derivatives  of  1-hydroxynaphthacenequinone,  and  our  study  of 
these  compounds  has  led  us  to  the  general  conclusion  that  the  substitu- 
ent auxochromic  group  exerts  a  much  greater  influence  on  the  colour 
when  in  the  naphthalene  than  when  in  the  benzene  nucleus  of  the 
naphthacenequinone  molecule.  This  is  at  once  apparent  when  the 
colour  of  the  caustic  alkaline  solutions  of  the  hydroxynaphthacene- 
quinone  is  observed.     Thus  the  alkaline  solution  of 

O     OH 


I  is  bluish-red 
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of  I        I  I         I         I  is  yellowish-red 

OH  O 

O      OH 

of  I        I  I         I         I  is  deep  bluish-violet 

0       OH 
0      OH 

of  I        I  I        I        I  is  red 


OH  0  OH 

0      OH 


and  of 


is  indigo-blue. 


OH  OH 


It  Would  appear  that  in  the  benzene  nucleus,  the  introduction  of  a 
hydroxy!  group,  instead  of  increasing,  actually  has  a  weakening  effect 
.on  the  colour  of  naphthacenequinone  derivatives. 

So  far  as  the  naphthalene  nucleus  is  concerned,  the  amino-group  acts 
like  the  hydroxyl  group  in  deepening  the  colour,  but  we  have  not  yet 
studied  its  effect  when  substituted  in  the  benzene  nucleus. 

\-Aminonaphthacenequinone  was  found  easy  to  prepare  by  the  action 
of  ammonia  on  1-hydroxynaphthacenequinone  at  200° 

Y-Avihio-^-hydroxynaphthacenequinone  was  obtained  by  elimination  of 
water  from  aminohydroxynaphthoylbenzoic  acid.  The  latter  can  be 
easily  prepared  by  reducing  the  benzeneazo-derivative  of  hydroxy- 
naphthoylbenzoic  acid : 


C6H4<QQ^jj\Cio 


H.< 


H 

Ph 


'C0\^  „  ^OH 


COgH   '^io"6\Nji2 


-^ 


C6H4<QQ>CoH4<j^jj 


This  condensation  takes  place  with  considerable  ease,  it  being  only 
necessary  to  heat  the  acid  alone  or  with  a  solvent  of  high  boiling  point, 
such  as  nitrobenzene.  When  the  acid  is  heated  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  the  quinone  formed  is  sulphonated,  yielding  a  violet  dye- 
stuff.  Tliis  dye-stuff,  when  fused  with  caustic  potash,  yields  a  trihy- 
droxynaphthaconequinone,  the  amino-group  being  replaced  by  hydroxyl. 

1-Hydroxynaphthaconoquinono,  although  not  affected  by  chlorine  at 
low  temporaturoH,  yields    a    monochloro-derivative,  at    temperatures 
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between  200°  and  300°,  which  is  probably  \-c/iloro-6-ht/droxi/iuip/uhacetu- 
quinone.  This  substance  when  boiled  with  aniline  yields  an  anilino- 
derivative  which  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  reddish-yellow, 
fluorescent  solution  indicating  the  possible  formation  of  an  acridine 
derivative. 

Anilinohydrox-ynaphthacenequitunie  forms  dark  brown  crystals  of 
a  metallic  lustre,  and  on  treatment  with  acetic  anhydride  yields  a  yellow 
diacetyl  derivative  : 


C6H4<QQ>CnjH^<j^,jjpj^  — y  ^^^<^^i^yQ^^^<Z^ 


Ac 
NAcPh 


Considerable  dilhculty  was  experienced  in  the  nitration  of  l-bydroxy- 
naphthacenequinone,  the  product  usually  consisting  of  an  intimate  mix- 
ture of  uitro-com pounds  which  could  only  be  separated  by  tedious 
methods. 

The  presence  of  boric  acid,  however,  during  the  nitration  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  much  simpler  product,  and  in  this  way  dinitrohydroxy- 
naphthacetuquinone  was  readily  obtained  pure.  The  restraining 
influence  of  boric  acid  is  very  remarkable,  and  is  known  to  be  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  manufacture  of  alizarin  derivatives.  It  is 
probably  due  to  the  formation  of  a  boric  ester.  When  this  dinitro-com- 
pound  is  boiled  with  aniline  it  loses  one  nitro-group,  with  the  formation 
of  the  corresponding  anilino-derivative  : 

0„H.<CO>C„H.-OH  --.  ^■.H.<«>?,.H.<0?0^)^2^j,^  -^ 

C.H.<^C„H,(0H)<^O^<.2_J>,^ 

When  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  dinitrohydroxy- 
naphthacenequinone  yields  a  mixture  of  blue  and  violet  dye-stuffs  which 
belong  to  the  class  of  aminohydroxynaphthacenequinones  and  are 
similar  to  the  compounds  obtained  when  dinitroanthraquinone  is  treated 
with  sulphuric  a^id.  The  separation  and  examination  of  these  interest- 
ing derivatives  will  be  the  subject  of  a  future  publication. 

When  3  methoxyphthalic  anhydride  and  a-naphthol  are  fused  with 
boric  acid  condensation  takes  place,  and  r-hydroxy-3(6)-methoxy  2-/3- 
naphthoylbenzoic  acid  (m.  p.  210 — 215°)  is  produced.  This  acid 
dissolves  in  warm  sulphuric  and  boric  acids  with  elimination  of  water 
and  formation  of  the  quinone,  as  is  seen  by  the  deep  brown  colour. 
This  colour  changes,  on  further  heating,  to  a  reddish- violet,  and  the 
solution    becomes   strongly   fluorescent,   a   change   which   is   due   to 
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hydrolysis,  to  1  :  7(10)-dihydroxynaphthacenequinone(m.  p.  280 — 300°) 
in  sulphuric  acid  solution  : 

MeO-C6H3<^^>0  +  CjoH^-OH  =  MeO-CeH3<g^~\CioH6-OH    --> 

MeO-CeH3<gg>CioH5-OH    -^ 

(7  or  10)HO-CeH3<^g>CioH5-OH(l). 

In  a  similar  manner,  4-hydroxyphthalic  acid  yields  4(5) :  I'-dihydroxy- 
2-)3-naphthoylbenzoic  acid  (m.  p.  215 — 216°),  which  condenses  when 
heated  with  boric  and  sulphuric  acids  to  the  corresponding  1  :  8(9)-di- 
hydroxynaphthacenequinone  : 


HO-aH,<S!^C,oHe-OH    - 


-COgH 


^ 


(8  or  9)HO-CeH3<g^>CieH5-OH(l) 

(compare  Levinsohn,  "AcidesOxynaphthoylbenzoiques,"  Geneve,  1903). 
A:{b):\'-Dihydroxy-2-P-naphthoylhe7izoic  acid*  is  readily  methylated 
with  dimethylsulphate  and  caustic  potash,  yielding  4(5) :  V-dimethoxy- 
naphthoylbenzoic  acid  (m.  p.  195 — 197°),  which  dissolves  in  warm 
sulphuric  and  boric  acids  with  condensation  and  partial  hydrolysis  to 
hydroxymethoxynaphthacenequinone,  a  crystalline  yellow  powder  melting 
at  about  250°.     These  changes  may  probably  be  represented  thus : 

HO-C,H3<^^^CioHe-OH  -^  MeO-C,H3<^^^CioHe-OMe  --> 
8(9)MeO-CeH3<^^CioH5-OH(l). 

4(5) :  r-Dihydroxy-2-)8-naphthoylbenzoic  acid  combines  in  alkaline 
solution  with  diazobenzene  chloride,  producing  an  azo-derivative  which, 
on  reduction,  yields  4'-amino-r  :  4(5)-dihydroxy-2-/3-naphthoylbenzoic 
acid.  This  amino-acid  easily  condenses  on  heating  alone  or  with  nitro- 
benzene, or  even  acetic  acid,  with  formation  of  aminodihydroxy- 
naphthacenequinone  : 

i'Jironio-\' 'A(t^)-dihydroxy-2-p-naphthoylbenzoic    acid    is    obtained 

,/^ 

M.  tl....l .i.lMtiin 
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when  dihydroxynaphthoylbenzoic  acid  is  treated  with  bromine  in  the 
presence  of  carbon  disulphide  ;  when  heated  with  boric  and  sulphuric 
acids  to  180%  it  evolves  hydrogen  bromide  and  bromine,  and  yields  a 
qui  none  which  is  doubtless  trihydroxynaphthacenequinone  compare 
Orchardson  and  Weizmann,  Trans.,  1906,  89,  115): 

H0-CgH3<^Q  .jj  CioH5<^^    -^  HO-CgH,<QQ>CioH^<g^    — > 

When  1  :  5-dihydroxynaphthalene  is  heated  with  phthalic  anhydride 
and  boric  acid,  it  yields  1' :  5'-dihydroxy-2-/3-naphthoylbenzoic  acid 
(m.  p.  221°),  which  can  be  readily  methylated  with  dimethylsulphate 
and  caustic  potash  with  the  formation  of  1' :5'-dimethoxy-2-/3- 
naphthoylbenzoic  methyl  ester.  The  latter  on  hydrolysis  with 
caustic  potash  yields  1' :  5'-dimethoxy-2-^-naphthoylbeDzoic  acid 
(m.  p  209—210°). 

r  :  5'-Dihydroxy-2-/3-naphthoylbenzoic  'acid,  when  heated  with  boric 
and  sulphuric  acids,  condenses  to  the  corresponding  quinone,  which 
at  the  same^time  becomes  sulphonated,  whereas  1' :5'-dimethoxy-2-/3- 
naphthoylbenzoic  acid,  under  similar  treatment,  condenses  without 
sulphonation,  but  with  the  hydrolysis  of  one  of  the  methoxy-groups : 

CeH,<^g>0  +  C,oH„(OH)3  = 

C,H,<^^>C,oH3(OH),.S03H(4!)C,H,<gg>C,oH,<^^^. 

Experimental. 
1  -A  minonaphthacenequinone. 

This  substance  is  easily  prepared  from  1-hydroxynaphthacene- 
quinone  either  by  heating  it  in  the  autoclave  with  strong  aqueous 
ammonia  to  200°  for  three  hours,  or  by  the  action  of  a  stream  of  dry 
ammonia  gas -at  200 — 300°.  The  product  from  either  process  is 
collected,  dried,  and  crystallised  from  nitrobenzene,  from  which  it 
separates  in  beautiful,  deep-brown  needles  (m.  p.  290 — 292°)  : 

0151 1  gave  0  4399  CO.,  and  00502  H.O.     C  =  7939  ;  H  =  3-69. 

0-2073     „     9-4  c.c.  at  15°  and  748  mm.     N  =  5-30. 

Cisl^iAN  requires  C  =  79  12;  H  =  4-03  ;  N  =  5-13  per  cent. 

I'Aminonaphthacenequinoiie  dissolves  easily  in  cold  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  with  an  intense  bluish-red  colour,  and  is  precipitated 
unchanged   on   the   addition    of    water.      Treated    with    potassium 
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bichromate  in  acetic  acid  solution,  it  yields  a  yellow  substance  which 
dissolves  in  alcoholic  potash  with  a  red  colour  and  is  therefoi'e  possibly 
a  diquinone. 

1-Aminonaphthacenequinone  is  converted  into  an  orange  dye-stuff 
(on  mordanted  wool)  by  heating  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid. 
Apparently  Liebermann  and  Kostanecki's  rule  {Ber.,  1901,  34,  2344; 
1902,  35,  11,490)  cannot  be  applied  to  the  naphthalenequinone  series, 
as  we  have  already  found  several  mordant  dye-stuffs  in  this  group 
which  do  not  contain  two  hydroxyls  in  the  ortho-position. 

M-Amino-V-hydroxy-2-p-naphthoylhenzoic  acid, 
OeH,<gg-^C,oH,(OH).NH2. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  this  substance  was  obtained  by  the  re- 
duction of  benzeneazohydroxynaphthoylbenzoic  acid,  which  can  be  pre- 
pared in  the  following  manner. 

I'-Hydroxynaphthoylbenzoic  acid  (185  grams)  is  dissolved  in  water 
(2  litres)  containing  caustic  soda  (80  grams) ;  to  this  solution  (cooled 
to  5°)  is  added  during  continuous  agitation  a  solution  of  diazobenzene 
chloride  prepared  from  the  calculated  quantity  of  aniline  (59  grams). 
The  sodium  salt  of  the  azo-compound  separates  as  a  yellowish-red 
precipitate  and  is  collected,  ground  into  a  paste  with  a  little  water 
and  mixed  with  a  solution  of  stannous  chloride  (285  grams)  in  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  (750  c.c).  The  mixture  is  heated  on  the 
water-bath  for  several  hours,  when  the  colour  changes  to  grey.  The 
precipitate  is  then  collected,  washed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
afterwards  with  water.  In  order  completely  to  remove  tin  com- 
pounds the  product  is  dissolved  in  sodium  carbonate,  the  filtered 
solution  acidi6ed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  grey  precipitate  col- 
lected and  purified  by  crystallising  from  alcohol : 

01151  gave  0-2657  CO2  and  00425  H._jO.     0  =  6296;  H  =  410. 

0-2 1H2     „     7-8  c.c.  nitrogen  at  15°  and  746  mm.     N  =  4'20. 

0-1354     „     00737  AgCl.     01=13-47. 
^8Hi,0<N,HCI  requires    0  =  62-88;    H  =  4  08;   N  =  4-08;    Ol  =  10-:{ 

per  cent. 

^'•Amino-\'-hydroxy-2-P-naphthoylbenzoic  acid  is  soluble  in  sodium 
carbonate  with  a  deep  brown  colour.  It  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in 
alcohol  or  benzene  ;  in  hot  acetic  acid  it  dissolves,  being  partly  con- 
verted into  the  quinono  (hoo  later). 
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1  -A  mino  -^-hydroxynaphthace  nequinone, 

C«H4<^^C,6H,(OH)-NH,. 

This  substance  is  prepared  by  heating  the  foregoing  acid  with  twenty 
times  its  weight  of  nitrobenzene  in  a  reflux  apparatus.  As  the  boiling 
point  is  approached  the  liquid  becomes  dark-red  and  water  separates. 
By  employing  only  a  short  air  condenser  the  water  escapes,  and  when 
it  has  all  disappeared  the  liquid  is  filtered.  The  filtrate  on  cooling 
deposits  the  l-amino-6-hydroxynaphthacenequinone  in  beautiful,  violet 
crystals  possessing  a  green  metallic  lustre.  The  crystals  are  collected 
and  freed  from  nitrobenzene  by  extracting  several  times  with  boiling 
benzene  : 

0-1310  gave  03572  CO., and  00479  H^O.     C  =  74-37  ;  H  =  4-07. 
CigHiAN  requires  C  =  74-74  ;  H  =  3-87  per  cent. 

l-Amino-Q-kydroxynaphthacenequinone  is  almost  insoluble  in  aqueous 
caustic  potash,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcoholic  potash  with  a  red-violet 
colour.  Ordinary  organic  solvents  dissolve  it  only  to  a  slight  extent. 
It  dissolves  unchanged  in  concentrated  sulphurip  acid  with  a  violet 
colour  ;  hot  fuming  sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into  a  sulphonic  acid 
which  dyes  chrome- and  alum-mordanted  wool  violet  and  reddish-violet 
respectively. 

When  diazotised  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  boiled  with 
water,  dihydroxynaphthacenequinone  is  produced,  identical  with  the 
dihydroxynaphthacenequinone  described  by  Gabriel  and  Leupold  {Ber., 
1898,  31,  1279)  and  Deichler  and  Weizraann  {Ber.,  1903,  36,  547). 

Furthermore,  l-amino-6-hydroxynaphthacenequinone  is  identical 
with  that  prepared  by  Deichler  and  Weizmann  (loc.  cit.)  and 
Orchardson  and  Weizmann  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  121). 

Trihydroxynaphthacenequinone,  CgH^<O^X-^CiQH3(OH)g. 

l-A.mino-6-hydroxynaphthacenequinone  is  best  sulphonated  by  heat- 
ing it  with  boric  acid  (1  part)  and  fuming  sulphuric  acid  (3  parts 
of  acid  containing  60  per  cent,  of  SO3)  in  the  autoclave  to  180 — 185° 
for  two  hours.  The  product  is  poured  into  ice-water  and  precipitated 
by  the  addition  of  common  salt.  The  crude  acid  dissolves  in  water, 
forming  a  crimson-red  solution  with  a  violet  tint.  We  were  unable  to 
isolate  the  acid  in  a  sufficiently  pvxre  state  for  analysis.  When  fused  with 
caustic  potash,  it  yields  trihydroxynaphthacenequinone.  The  fusion  is 
carried  out  in  a  nickel  crucible  (1  part  of  acid,  3|  parts  of  caustic  potash) 
at  200 — 250°  until  the  violet  colour  of  the  aqueous  solution  changes  to 
a  pure  red.     The  product  is  dissolved  in  water,  acidified  with  hydro- 
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chloric  acid,  the  brown,  flocculent  precipitate  collected,  washed  with 
water,  dried,  and  crystallised  from  nitrobenzene,  from  which  it  separates 
in  deep-brown  crystals  with  a  green  metallic  lustre  : 

0-1522  gave  0-3934  CO^  and  0-0405  H2O.     C  =  70-5  ;  H  =  2-9. 
CjgHioOg  requires  0  =  70-6  ;  H  =  3-2  per  cent. 

Trihydroxynaphthacenequinone  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  organic 
solvents ;  it  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  a  red  colour, 
in  aqueous  caustic  potash  with  a  beautiful  pure  red  shade  recalling 
that  of  purpurin ;  the  colour  fades  when  the  alkaline  solution  is 
allowed  to  stand.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  a  solution  of  alum,  pro- 
ducing a  rose-coloured,  fluorescent  solution. 

1  -Chloro-Q-hydroxynaphthacenequinone,  CgH^^pQ/^C^QH^Cl'OH  (1). 

As  stated  in  the  introduction,  1-hydroxynaphthacenequinone  is  only 
attacked  by  chlorine  at  a  high  temperature,  and  we  have  found 
chlorination  is  conveniently  effected  in  the  following  manner. 
1-Hydroxynaphthacenequinone  is  loosely  packed  in  a  combustion  tube, 
heated  in  a  furnace  to  a  temperature  not  exceeding  300°,  and  a 
current  of  dry  chlorine  is  passed  through  the  tube.  The  course  of 
the  reaction  is  easily  followed  by  observing  the  partial  fusion  of  the 
product,  and  when  the  whole  of  it  is  pasty  it  is  removed  from  the 
tube  and  crystallised  from  nitrobenzene,  from  which  it  separates  in 
brown  needles,  but  after  further  recrystallisation  with  the  aid  of 
animal  charcoal  it  is  obtained  in  pale  yellow  needles  melting  at 
290—293° : 

01668  gave  0-0794  AgCl.     01  =  11-67. 

OipHgOgCl  requires  01  =  11  50  per  cent. 

l-Chlorc-Q-hydroxynaphihacenequinone  is  soluble  in  hot  nitrobenzene 
or  acetic  acid,  but  sparingly  so  in  hot  alcohol  or  benzene.  It  dissolves  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  an  intense  red  colour.  Aqueous 
caustic  potash  scarcely  dissolves  it,  but  it  is  soluble  in  alcoholic 
potash  with  a  red  colour. 

CIdoroacetoxynaphtluicenequinone,  OgH^^pA^CjoH^Ol'OAc,  results 

when  the  foregoing  substance  is  boiled  with  acetic  anhydride  and  a 
little  zinc  cliloride  until  solution  is  complete.  The  product  is  poured 
into  water  and  the  light  yellow  precipitate  collected,  washed  with 
water,  dried,  and  cryHtalliHed  from  nitrobenzene  or  acetic  acid,  in  which 
latter  it  in  only  Hparingly  Kolublo.  It  melts  at  270 — 273"  and  is 
hydrolysed  by  boiling  with  aciuoous  caustic  potash  or  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid. 
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l-Anilino-&-hyd7'oxi/napht?tacenequtnone, 
C,H,<g^>CVH,(OH)-NHPh. 

This  derivative  is  readily  produced  by  boiling  chlorohydroxy- 
naphthacenequinone  with  five  times  its  weight  of  aniline  for  an  hour. 
On  cooling,  and  especially  on  the  addition  of  alcohol,  the  product 
separates  in  beautiful,  deep  brown  crystals  with  a  metallic  lustre  : 

01084  gave  0-3131  CO2  and  00430  HgO.     0-7877;  H-4-33. 

01862     „     70  c.c.  nitrogen  at  16°  and  764  mm.     N  =  4-40. 
CgjHjjOgN  requires  0  =  7890;  H  =  411  ;  N  =  3-84  percent. 

AnUinohydroxynaphtliacenequinone  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol 
or  acetic  acid,  readily  so  in  hot  aniline  or  nitrobenzene.  Its 
solution  in  alcoholic  potash  is  deep  blue-violet,  and  sulphuric  acid 
dissolves  it,  forming  a  red  solution,  which,  on  heating,  becomes  reddiah- 
yellow  and  fluorescent,  doubtless  owing  to  the  formation  of  an  acridine 
derivative. 

When  boiled  with  acetic  anhydride  and  a  little  zinc  chloride,  the 
colour      changes      to      yellow     and      acetanilinoacetoxynaphthacene- 

quinone,  C^H^<C/^,/^^CjQH^(OAc)'NAcPh  is  produced.     The  product 

is  poured  into  water,  collected,  washed  with  water,  dried,  and  crystal- 
lised from  acetic  acid : 

01 747  gave  04756  00,  and  0-0G55  H.O.     0  =  74-3  ;  H  =  4-17. 

01 371     „     4-2  c.c.  nitrogen  at  15°  and  736  mm.     N  =  3  52. 
O^gHjgOjN  requires  0  =  74*83  ;  H  =  4-23  ;  N  =  312  per  cent. 

Dinitrohydroxynapfithaceiiequinone, 
0,H,<co>^ioH3(OH)(N02),  [NO,  :  NO,  =  2  :  6  ?]. 

To  prepare  this  substance,  1-hydroxynaphthacenequinone  is  dis- 
solved with  an  equal  part  of  boric  acid  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
and  treated  with  an  excess  of  nitric  acid,  the  temperature  of  the  mix- 
ture being  kept  below  5°.  The  pi-oduct  is  poured  into  water,  the  pre- 
cipitate collected,  washed  with  water,  dried,  and  purified  by  crystal- 
lising from  nitrobenzene,  from  which  it  separates  in  reddish-brown  crys- 
tals melting  at  275° : 

01185  gave  0-2538  CO2  and  0  0310  HjO.     0  =  5817;  H  =  2-90. 

0-1198     „     7-5  c.c.  nitrogen  at  21-5°  and  762  mm.     N  =  713. 
O18H8O7N2  requires  0  =  59  34  ;  H  =  217  ;  N  =  769  per  cent. 

Dinitrohydroxynaphthacenequinone  dissolves  in  warm  sulphuric  acid 
with  a  brownish-yellow  colour ;  it  gives  with  caustic  soda  a  blue 
sodium  salt  which  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 
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When  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  with  acetic  anhydride  and  a  little 
zinc  chloride,  it  yields  dinitroacetoxynaphthacenequinone, 

C6H4<co>CioH3(N02)2-OAc. 

This  is  obtained  pure  by  pouring  the  product  into  water,  collecting 
the  precipitate,  washing,  drying,  and  crystallising  from  acetic  acid, 
from  which  it  separates  in  yellow  crystals  melting  at  276 — 278°  with 
effervescence : 

0-1026  gave  0-2310  CO2  and  0-0269  HgO.     0  =  58-71 ;  H  =  3-83. 

01206     „     7-8  c.c.  nitrogen  at  15°  and  756  mm.     N  =  7-5. 
CjoHioOgNg  requires  0  =  59-11;  H  =  2-4B;  N  =  6-90  per  cent. 
It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  or  benzene.     In  warm  sulphuric  acid 
it  dissolves  with  a  yellowish-red  colour. 

Mononitroanilinohydroxynaphthacenequinone., 

This  derivative  is  obtained  by  boiling  dinitrohydroxynaphthacene- 
quinone  with  aniline  until  the  red  colour  of  the  solution  has  changed 
to  a  bluish-violet.  On  cooling,  it  separates  in  black  crystals  with  a 
metallic  lustre,  and  is  purified  by  recrystallising  from  aniline  : 

0-1322  gave  0-3416  OO2  and  00402  HgO.     0  =  70-47  ;  H  =  3-38. 

0-1819     „     10-5  c.c.  nitrogen  at  14°  and  754  ram.     N  =  6-85. 
C24H1  ANg  requires  0  =  70-24 ;  H  =  3-41  ;  N  =  6-83  per  cent. 

Mononiiroanilinohydroxynaphthacenequinone  dissolves  in  sulph- 
uric acid  with  an  intense  violet  colour.  It  is  insoluble  in  aqueous 
caustic  potash,  but  dissolves  in  alcoholic  potash,  yielding  an  intense 
blue  solution. 


V-ffydroxy-S{6)-methoxy-'2-l3-naphthoylbenzotc  Add, 
(3  or  6)MeO-0,H3<^,g~^0,oHo-OH. 

This  acid  is  produced  by  heating  3-methoxyphthiilic  anhydride 
(5  grams)  and  boric  acid  (15  grams)  in  a  porcelain  dish  until  partial 
fusion  takes  place,  then,  after  finely  powdering  the  mass,  mixing  with 
a-naphthol  (4  grams)  and  boric  acid  (10  grams)  and  reheating  to 
190 — 195°  for  about  an  hour.  The  fused  product  is  poured  into  water 
and  extracted  several  times  with  boiling  water  to  remove  boric  acid. 
The  residue  is  boiled  with  sodium  carbonate  and  animal  charcoal,  the 
liquid  filtered  an<l  acidified  with  hydrochloric  ucid,  when  I'-hydroxy- 
3(0)-mothoxy-2-/3naphthoyl  benzoic  acid  is  precipitated  in  yellow 
flocks.     This  acid  is  purified  by  crystalliHing  from  alcohol  or  benzene : 
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01 246  gave  0  3238  COg  and  00510  HjO.     C  =  70-88;  H  =  4-55. 

^19^1  A  requires  C  =  70-81  ;  H  =  4-35  per  cent. 

It  melts  at  210 — 215^  and  is  readily  soiiible  in  acetone  or  acetic  acid. 

1  :  I{\0)-Dihydroxynaj>hthacenequinone, 
O     OH  HO   O     OH 


or 


The  acid  just  described  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with 
a  brown  colour,  which  on  heiiting  changes  to  a  beautiful  reddish- violet. 

When  the  intensity  of  the  colour  is  at  its  maximum  the  product  is 
poured  into  water,  the  precipitate  filtered,  washed  with  sodium  carbon- 
ate and  water,  dried,  and  crystallised  from  nitrobenzene  : 

01221  gave  03320  COo  and  00426  ILA     C  =  7416  ;  H  =  3-88. 
CjgHioO^  requires  C  =  74  48 ;  H  =  345. 

\ '.'l{\Qi)-Dihydroxynapht]utcenequinone  melts  indefinitely  at 
280 — 300"^,  and  is  soluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a 
reddish-violet,  fluorescent  solution.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  aqueous 
caustic  potash  and  in  hot  sodium  carbonate  solution,  but  dissolves  in 
alcoholic  potash  with  a  red  colour.  It  is  also  soluble  in  acetic  acid, 
nitrobenzene,  or  hot  alcohol. 

4(5)  :  l'Dihydroxy-2-P-napht/toylbemoic   Acid. 

The  preparation  of  this  acid  from  4-hydroxyphthalic  acid  is 
carried  out  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  that  just  described  in  the 
case  of  hydroxymethoxynaphthoylbenzoic  acid  (p.  420).  The  crude 
acid  is  purified  by  crystallising  from  alcohol  or  acetic  acid  : 

0  1183  gave  03031  CO^  and  00460  H^O.     C-69  87  ;  H  =  4-32. 
CjgHiA  requires  C  =  70  13  ;  H  =  389  per  cent. 

4(5) :  V-Dihydroxy-^-fi-naphthoylbenzaic  acid  melts  at  215 — 216^,  and 
is  soluble  in  alcohol,  benzene,  or  acetic  acid  ;  it  dissolves  in  alkalis  with 
a  yellow  colour.  , 

4(5)  :  \'-Dimelhoxy-2-p-napfUhoylbenzoic  Acid. 

When  dihydroxynaphthoylbenzoic  acid  is  dissolved  in  methyl 
alcohol  and  shaken  with  a  large  excess  of  dimethyl  sulphate  and 
suliicient  caustic  potash  to  maintain  a  slight  alkalinity,  the  methyl 
ester  of  4(5)  :  r-dimethoxy-2-/8-naphthoylmethoxybenzoic  acid  is  formed 
and  separates,  when  the  above  alcoholic  solution  is  diluted  with  water, 
as  a  heavy  oil  which  slowly   solidities.     This  ester,  when  boiled  with 
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alcoholic  potash  and  poured  into  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  the 
corresponding  acid  which  crystallises  from  methyl  alcohol  in  colourless 
needles  melting  at  195—197°  : 

0-1704  gave  0-4455  CO2  and  0-0728  H2O.     C  =  71-30;  H  =  4'75. 
CogHigOg  requires  0  =  71*43;  H  =  4-76  per  cent. 

4(5) :  \'-Dimethoxy-2-^-naphthoylhenzoic  acid  dissolves  in  alcohol' 
benzene,  or  acetic  acid  ;  its  solution  in  aqueous  sodium  carbonate  has 
a  faint  yellow  colour. 

1  t  8{9)-Dihydroxynaphthacenequinone. 

This  substance  is  prepared  by  heating  dihydroxynaphthoylbenzoic 
acid  with  boric  acid  (1  part)  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (10  parts) 
at  140°.  The  colour  becomes  intensely  red,  and  when  no  further 
change  is  observed,  the  product  is  cooled,  poured  into  water  and  the 
precipitate  collected,  washed  with  sodium  carbonate,  then  with  water, 
dried,  and  crystallised  from  nitrobenzene.  It  forms  yellowish-red 
needles  which  do  not  melt  at  330°  : 

0-1 1 25  gave  03070  COg  and  0-0377  HgO.     C  =  74-4  ;  H  =  3-7. 
CjqHjqO^  requires  0  =  74*48  ;  H  =  3-45  per  cent. 

1  :  8{d)-Dihydroxynaphthacenequinone  is  soluble  in  hot  nitrobenzene 
or  acetic  acid,  sparingly  so  in  alcohol  or  beozene.  It  gives  yellowish-red 
solutions  with  aqueous  sodium  carbonate  or  caustic  potash. 

When  heated  on  the  water-bath  with  acetic  anhydride  and  a  little 
fcinc  chloride  it  is  converted  into 

1  :  S(9)-Diacetoxynaphthacenequinone. 

This  compound  is  isolated  by  precipitation  and  washing  with  water, 
drying,  and  crystallising  from  acetic  acid,  from  which  it  separates  in 
pale  yellow  needles  melting  at  227 — 228°  : 

0'1320  gave  03415  COj  and  00445  H.p.     0=7053;  11  =  3-71. 
CjaHi^Og  requires  0  =  70-60  ;  H  =  3-74  per  cent. 

This  substance  is  soluble  in  alcohol  or  benzene  and  dissolves  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (with  hydrolysis),  giving  a  reddish-violet 
solution  ;  in  cold  aqueous  caustic  potash  it  is  insoluble,  but  when  heated 
it  undergoes  hydrolysis  and  dissolves  with  a  yellowish-red  colour.  On 
treating  with  concentrated  nitric  acid  it  dissolves,  and  on  dilution 
with  water  u  crystalliuo  nitrocompound  sopuratos. 
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1  -  Hydroxy  -8(9  )-meUu>xyiuipJuhace  nequinone, 
MeO-C,n,<^;^>C,,H,-OH. 

When  dimethoxynaplithoylbenzoic  acid  is  dissolved  with  boric  acid 
in  sulphuric  acid  on  the  water-bath,  condensation  takes  place,  the 
colour  becoming  reddish-violet.  The  quinooe  is  isolated  and  purified 
in  the  same  manner  as  dihydroxynaphthaceueijuinone  (p.  422).  It 
forms  a  crystalline,  i)ale  yellow  powder  melting  iudeliuitely  at  250'^ : 

0-1220  gave  0-3347  CO,  and  00476  U2O.     0  =  7482  ;  H  =  4  33. 
CiylljjO^  requires  C  =  7500 ;  H  =  395  i^er  cent. 

It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  or  benzene,  soluble 
in  alcoholic  potash  with  a  cherry  red  colour ;  with  aqueous  caustic 
potash  it  forms  an  almost  insoluble  red  salt  which  resembles  that  of 
monohydroxynaphthacenequinone.  In  cold  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  it  dissolves  with  a  reddish-violet  colour,  which  on  heating 
above  100^  changes  to  red,  indicating  hydrolysis  of  the  methoxy- 
group  : 

i'-Amino-l' :  A{b)-dihydroxy-'l-P-naphUioylbenzoic  Acid. 

This  acid  is  prepared  by  combining  diazobenzene  chloride  with 
dihydroxynaphthoylbenzoic  acid  and  reducing  the  azo  derivative  so 
formed  with  stannous  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  method  of 
procedure  is  exactly  the  same  as  tlxat  given  for  aminohydroxy- 
naphthoylbenzoic  acid  (p.  416).  It  is  purified  by  dissolving  in 
aqueous  sodium  carbonate  and  precipitating  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  benzene,  or  light  petroleum  ;  in  sodium 
carbonate  solution  it  dissolves  with  a  deep  yellow  colour  : 

01 188  gave  02909  CO,  and  00457  H,0.     C- 66-78  ;  H  =  4-27. 

01997     „     7-3  c.c.  nitrogen  at  W  and  770  mm.     N  =  4-37. 
CiaHj^.N  requires  C  =  6687 ;   H  =  4  04  ;  N  =  4-33  per  cent. 

When  heated  alone  or  in  acetic  acid  or  nitrobenzene  this  acid  under- 
goes condensation,  with  the  elimination  of  water  and  formation  of 

1  -  J  mi'no  6  :  8  ( 9 )  -  dViydroxynaph  thacenequitume. 

The  method  of  preparation  of  this  substance  is  exactly  similar  to 
that  described  in  the  case  of  (l)-amino-6-hydroxynaphthacenequinone 
<p.  417). 

This  aminodihydroxynaphthacenequinone  dissolves  in  cold  sulphui-ic 
acid  with  an  intense  bluish-red  colour  and  in  alcoholic  potash  with  a 
reddish-blue  colour.  It  is  readily  oxidised  by  potassium  dichromate  in 
acetic  acid  solution  : 

F   F   2 
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0-1185  gave  03058  CO^  and  00427  HgO.     C-7037  ;  H  =  40. 
01673     „     7-2  c.c.  nitrogen  at  15°  and  744  mm.     N  =  5-01. 
CigHjiO^N  requires  C  =  70-8  ;  H  =  3-6  ;  N  =  4-6  per  cent. 

6'  {^)- Bromo-l' :  4:(5)-dih'i/d)'oxy-2-(i-naphlhoylbenzoic  Acid. 

This  derivative  is  obtained  when  an  excess  of  bromine  is  added  to  di- 
hydroxynaphthoylbenzoic  acid  suspended  in  carbon  disulphide  and  the 
mixture  gently  warmed  on  the  water-bath  for  two  hours.  The  carbon 
disulphide  and  the  excess  of  bromine  are  then  allowed  to  evaporate 
spontaneously  and  the  solid  residue  crystallised  from  acetic  acid,  from 
which  it  separates  in  needles  melting  at  270°  with  decomposition : 

0-1467  gave  02996  COg  and  0-0403  HgO.     C  =  5570  ;  H  =  305. 

0-1888     „     0-0938  AgBr.     Br  =  21-13. 
CigHiiO^Br  requires  C  =  55-81 ;  H  =  2-84  ;  Br  =  20-67  per  cent. 

This  acid  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  or  benzene,  readily  so  in  hot 
acetic  acid.  It  dissolves  in  sodium  carbonate  with  a  deep  yellow 
colour. 

When  heated  with  boric  acid  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to 
180°  condensation  occurs  and  at  the  same  time  hydrogen  bromide  and 
bromine  are  evolved  and  a  trihydroxynaphthacenequinone, 

HO-C,H3<gg>C,oH,(OH)2, 

is  produced.  This  quinone  was  isolated  and  purified  in  the  usual 
manner  and  obtained  as  a  brown,  crystalline  powder.  We  were,  how- 
ever, unable  to  obtain  it  quite  pure,  as  even  after  several 
recrystallisations  it  still  contained  traces  of  bromine. 

r :  b'-Dihydroxy-l-^-naphthoylbenzoic  Acid. 

This  acid  is  best  prepared  in  the  following  manner. 

Phthalic  anhydride  (20  grams)  and  boric  acid  (50  grams)  are  partly 
fused  in  a  porcelain  basin,  then  powdered  and  mixed  with  1 :5-dihydroxy- 
naphthalene  (20  grams)  and  heated  to  200°  for  three  hours.  The  pro- 
duct is  extracted  with  boiling  water  until  free  from  boric  acid  and  the 
residue  boiled  with  sodium  carbonate,  filtered,  and  acidified  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  brown,  resinous  precipitate  is  collected,  boiled  with 
water  and  calcium  carbonate,  tiio  solution  of  the  calcium  salt  filtered, 
and  the  acid  reprecipitated  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
precipitated  acid  is  collected  and  purified  by  crystallising  from  acetic 
acid  : 

0-1069  gave  0-2732  CO.^  and  00395  H3O.     0  =  69-70;  H-411. 
CiaHijOj,  ro<juiroH  C     70- 13  ;  H  -  3-89  per  cent. 

V  •.b'-lJihydroxy-*2-(inai/lu/iuylbenzoic     acid     melts   at    221°    and  is 
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soluble  in  alcohol,  acetone,  or  acetic  acid.  In  sodium  carbonate  solution 
it  dissolves  with  a  deep  yellow  colour. 

V  •.^'-Dimethoxi/-2-P-naphthoijlbenzoic  Acid. — When  the  acid  just 
described  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  shaken  at  20 — 25^  with  excess  of 
dimethyl  sulphate  and  sufficient  aqueous  caustic  potash  to  render  the 
solution  distinctly  alkaline,  the  methyl  ester  of  dimethoxynaphthoyl- 
benzoic  acid  is  obtained,  on  dilution  with  water,  as  an  oil  which 
gradually  crystallises.  This  oil,  when  boiled  with  alcoholic  potash  and 
poured  into  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  dimethoxynaphthoyl benzoic 
acid  as  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  collected  and  purified  by  crystal- 
lising from  acetic  acid  : 

01810  gave  0-4737  COj  and  00780  H,0.     C  =  71-38;  H  =  4-79. 
CaoHi.A  requires  C=-71-^;  H  =  4-8  percent. 

V  •.^'-Dimethoxy-^P-naphttioylbenzoic  acid  melts  at  209— 210^,  and 
dissolves  in  alkalis  with  a  pale  yellow  colour.  It  dissolves  in  cold  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  with  a  brown  colour,  which  on  heating  changes 
to  green,   indicating  the  formation  of 

5  :  \-Hydroxy-5-methoxynaphthac€nequin(me. 

This  quinone  is  isolated  from  the  green  sulphuric  acid  solution  by 
precipitating  with  water,  collecting,  drying,  and  crystallising  from 
nitrobenzene  : 

019G0  gave  0-5383  CO,  and  0  0704  H.O.     C  =  74-91  ;  H  =  3-99. 
Cj.,H,,04  requires  C  =  75  0  ;  H  =  3  9  per  cent. 

l-Hi/droxy-b-viethoxynaphthacenequinone  crystallises  in  red  needles, 
and  dissolves  in  alcoholic  potash  with  a  red,  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  with  a  green,  colour.  The  latter  changes  on  heating  to  blue,  owing 
to  the  hydrolysis  of  the  methoxy-group.  The  quinone  is  soluble  in 
acetic  acid  or  nitrobenzene,  sparingly  so  in  alcohol  or  benzene. 

1  :  b-Dihydroxynaphthac«nequinone-i  \-sulphonic  Acid. 

r  :  5 -Dimethoxy  2-^-naphthoylbenzoic  acid  differs  from  the  corre- 
sponding dihydi-oxy-acid  in  its  behaviour  when  warmed  with  boric  and 
sulphuric  acids.  The  dimethoxy-acid  is  condensed  to  the  quinone  with- 
out sulphonation,  but  the  dihydroxy-acid  yields  1  :  5-dihydroxynaphtha- 
cenequinonesulphonic  acid,  which  is  precipitated  on  dilution  with 
water.  Purified  by  crystallising  from  dilute  alcohol,  it  is  obtained  as 
a  red,  crystalline  powder  : 

0-1028  gave  0-2277  CO.,  and  00397  HgO.     C  =  6041  ;  H  =  4-29 
01805     „     01092  BaSO^.  S  =  8-31. 

Cis^ioO-S  requires  C  =  5838 ;  H  =  2-70  ;  S  =  8-65  per  cent. 
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The  acid  dissolves  in  alkalis  and  in  sulphuric  acid  with  a  violet-blue 
colour.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  so  in  alcohol.  It  dyes  wool  a 
reddish-yellow  shade,  and  has  some  affinity  for  cotton. 

The  University, 

Manchestek. 

Addendum  by  E.  C.  0.  Baly  and  W.  B.  Tuck. 

The  absorption  curves  of  these  compounds  are  shown  in  Figs. 
1 — 15,  the  full  curve  in  each  case  being  that  obtained  with  a  solution 

Figs.  1  and  2. 
Osclllalion  frcqit^ncics. 
16    18  2000  22    24    26    28^000  32    34    36    38  4000  42    44 
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that  obtained  with  a  solution  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  containing 
about  3  per  cent,  of  boric  acid.     In  each  case  iV/ 10,000  solutions  were 


Fio.  3. 

Oscillation  freqtuncies. 
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1 : 7{\0)- DihydroxynaphthnccmquiHonc. 


employed  and  the  curves  drawn  by  plotting  the   logarithms  of  the 
thi(  knesses  of  the  solution  used  against  the  limits  of  absorption. 


Fig.  4. 

Oseillation  frequencies. 
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1  :  S(9)-Pihydroxynaphthacenequinone. 


In  Fig.  I  are  shown  the  three  curves  of  1-hydroxynaphthacenequinone, 
which  establish  the  type  of  absorption  exhibited  by  all  the  com- 
pounds described  in  the  paper ;  the  full  and  dotted  curves,  repro' 
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senting  the  absorption  of  1-hydroxynaphthacenequinone  in  neutral  and 
alkaline  alcoholic  solutions  respectively,  show   the  existence  of  two 

Fig.  5. 

Oscillation  frequencies. 
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absorption  bands,  one  in  the  ultra-violet  due  to  the  presence  of  a  certain 
amount  of  benzenoid  tautomerism  and  the  other,  due  to  isorropesis,  in 


Fig.  6. 
Oscillation  frequencies. 
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with  the  fact  that  the  diacetoxynaphthacenequinone  (Fig.  8)  exhibits 
only  very  short  absorption  bands,  shows  the  isorropesis  is  not  simply 


Fio.  7. 

Oscillation  frequencies. 
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one  of  a   quinonoid    type   between    the   two   carbonyl   groups ;  it  is 

manifest  thnt  tho  process  of  isorropesis  is  in  some  way  connected  with 

Fig.  8. 
Oscillation  freqtieneies. 
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the  presence  of  the  hydroxyl  groups  in  close  proximity  to  the  carbonyl 
groups.     It  has  been  pointed  out   (Baly  and  Ewbank,  Trans.,  1905, 
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87,  1347)  that  the  absorption  band  of  the  phenols  is  shifted  towards  the 
red  in  alkaline  solution,  this  being  also  true  for  the  aminophenols ;  it 

Fig.  9. 
Oscillation  frequencies, 
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is  probable  that  in  this  fact  is  to  be  found  the  explanation  of  the  shift 
of   the  isorropesis   band   of    the   naphthacenequinone   derivatives  in 

Fio.  10. 
Oscillation  frequencies. 
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alkiilirio  ^^^olulioti,  tor  tlii.s  Imiid   is  no  doul)l  duo  in   hoino  way  to  the 
phenolic  groupingH,  uud  any  change  of  fro(|)ioncy  in  the  absorption  band 
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produced  by  the  action  of  alkali  on  the  latter  will  produce  a  pro  rata 
change  in  the  former. 

Fig.  11. 
Oscillation  frequencies. 
o  16    18  2000  22    24    26   28  3000  32    34   3G    38  4000  42    44 
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The   absorption    spectia    .-jh.u     v»iy    ruarly    the    different   effect 
obtained  by  substitution  of  hydroxyl  groups  in  the  naphthalene  and 
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1  :5-Dikydroxynap7Ufiaceneqiiinoncsiilphonic  Acid. 

the  benzene  nuclei.  The  following  table  shows  the  position  of  the 
heads  of  the  absorption  bands  and  their  relative  persistence.  By  the 
j^ersistenco  of  an   absorption  band  is  meant  the  relative  change  of 
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dilution  ovei'  which  the  band  persistp,  and  this  value  may  be  taken  as 
a   measure   of    the    process    taking  place    which    gives    rise    to   the 

Fig.  13. 

Oscillation  frequencies. 
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2-Nitro-6-anilino-l  -hydroxynaphtJtaecnequinone. 

absorption.      The   persistence    of    each    band    is   measured    by    the 
distance  it  extend.?  over  the  ordinates  on  the  diagrams. 


Fig.  14. 

Oscillation  frequencies. 
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1  ■  ('/iloro-(]- In/if  riixi/niiplitJiiimicqiii  mill  r. 

Con\\mv'nm     iu()noliy(lroxyiiaj>hthiicoiie(|uinoiiu    with     the     1  : 6-di- 
hjrdroxy derivative  iti  which  both   hydroxyl  groups  are  in  the  naph- 
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thalene  residue,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  neutral  solutions  the  head  of  the 
band  has  shifted  from  2200  to  2050  and  in  alkaline  solution  from  1900 
to  1800,  whilst  the  persistence  has  increased  from  5  to  6  in  the  one 
case  and  from  3*5  to  5 '5  in  the  other.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the 
introduction  of  a  second  hydroxyl  in  position  6  both  shifts  the 
absorption  towards  the  red  and  at  the  same  time  materially  increases 
the  amount  of  the  isorropesis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  introduction  of 
a  second  hydroxyl  group  in  the  benzene  residue  has  the  opposite 
effect ;  in  neutral  solution  the  absorption  baud  is  shifted  a  very  little 
to  the  red,  but  in  alkaline  solution  the  band  is  shifted  towards  the 
blue.  In  both  the  1  :  7-  and  the  1  :  8-dihydroxy-compound8  the  per- 
sistence is  less  than  in  the  monohydroxy-compound  ;  especially  is  this 

Fio.  15. 
Ofcillalwu  freqveneie*. 
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l-Ifytiro.ty-2  :  &{y)-dinitroHap}U]uiceuequUu»it. 


the  case  in  the  1  : 8-compound.  That  this  phenomenon  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  benzene  residue  is  shown  by  the  trihydroxy-compound 
(1  : 2  : 6  ?),  where  the  absorption  band  in  both  alkaline  and  neutral 
solution  is  nearer  the  blue,  and  the  persistence  less  than  in  the 
monohydroxy-compound,  proving  that  the  third  hydroxyl  group  more 
than  counteracts  the  influence  of  the  second,  making  the  compound  less 
coloured  than  the  monohydroxy-compound. 

In  Figs.  6  and  7  are  shown  the  curves  of  the  l-hydroxy-5-  and 
-8-methoxy-compounds,  and  in  Fig.  8  those  of  the  1  :  8-diacetoxy- 
compound,  which  show  the  great  effect  produced  by  acetylating  the 
two  free  hydroxyl  groups. 

The  relative  position  of  this  amino-  and  hydroxyl-groups  has  very 
much  the  same  effect  as  that  jubt  ascribed  to  the  hydroxyl  groups 
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alone.  The  followiug  table  gives  the  measurements  from  the  absorp- 
tion curves  of  the  three  aminohydroxy-derivatives  described  in  the 
paper.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  isorropesis  bands  tend  to  subdivide 
at  the  heads  into  two  or  three  narrow  bands  ;  this,  however,  does  not 
influence  the  measurements,  which  are  purely  comparative  : 

Table  I. 

Head  of  band 
ill  oscillation 

Compound.                                       Solvent,    liequencies.  Persistence. 

Monohydroxynaphthacenequiuone   Alcohol          2200  5 

Alkali           1900  3-5 

Sulphuric  acid     1750  6 

1 : 6-Dihydroxynaphthacenequinone Alcohol         2050  6 

Alkali           1800  5-5 

(18501  /        ■          t 

Sulphuric  acid  J  2030  I  ('"^^^>"'"»i) 

t2160j  * 

1 : 7-Dihydroxynaphthacenequinone Alcohol         2100  45 

Alkali           2050  3 

Sulphuric  acid -v  ,^^„  ■  7 

1 : 8-Dihydroxynaphthacenequinone Alcohol         2200  2'5 

Alkali        {i;70\  3 

Sulpliuric  acid  1750  7 

1 :2 : 6(?)-Trihydroxyuaphthacenequinoue.  Alcohol  2050  4  5 

Alkali  1950  3-5 

Sulphuric  acid  1750  4 '5. 

Table  II. 

Head  Per- 

Compouud.  Solvent,    of  bands.        sistence. 

M800^ 

l-Aniiuo-6-hydroxynaphthacenequinonc    Alcohol     -{  1960  >-  7'5 

(2O8OJ 

Alkali  1780  C 

Sulphuric    (1850^  r.r 

acid        \l970j  ^-^ 

f  1800'j 

l-Amino-6 :8-dibydroxynaphthauenequinonu    Alcohol     -{  1950  >  5 

t 21 00  J 
Alkali  1700  4 

Sulphuric 

acid"  1750  5 

l-Auiliuo-6-hydroxyna2ihthnceuequiu(>nu Alcohol        1900  4 

Alkali      [\%l}  5-6 

Sulphuric 
acid  1800  -  5 

The  introduction  of  the  second  hydroxyl  group  in  position  8, 
although  it  does  not  materially  alter  the  position  of  the  bands, 
very  connidorably  decreases  the  persihtenco ;  the  same  is  true  when 
the  hydrogen  of  the  amino-group  is  replaced  by  the  electro-negative 
phenyl  group. 

The  iuiluenoe  of  methyluting  the  hydroxyl  groups  itt  shown  by  the 
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curves  in    Figs.    6    and    7,   whilst   the    curves    obtained    with     the 

1  ;  5-dihydroxysul phonic  acid  compound  are  shown  in  Fig.  12.  In 
Figs.  13 — 15  the  effect  of  the  substitution  by  chlorine  and  by  the 
nitro-group  is  shown.  The  influence  of  this  substitution  is  very 
considerably  to  reduce  the  persistence  of  the  bands;  the  1-hydroxy- 

2  :  6-dinitro-compound  was  found  to  be  so  slightly  soluble  in  sulphuric 
acid  as  to  render  the  observation  of  its  absorption  impossible  in  this 
solvent. 

Spkctrcscopic  Laboratory, 

University  Collkgk,  LosnoN. 


XLIII, — Constituents  of  Natural  Indigo*     Part  II. 

By  AuTHUB  Geobge  Feukin. 

The  first  application  of  the  term  "  Indigo-yellow "  to  a  subst«noe 
existing  in  natural  indigos  is  due  to  BoUey  and  Crinsoz  (Jahrtsb., 
1866,  573),  who  state  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bengal  variety 
and  can  be  isolated  by  sublimation.  It  is  described  as  consisting 
of  golden-yellow  needles,  subliming  at  130°,  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
but  dissolved  by  soda  lye.  A  reference  to  the  existence  of  a  yellow 
colouring  matter  in  the  Polygonum  tinctortum,  an  indigo-yielding  plant, 
by  Henry  {Gmelin's  Handbook  of  Chemistry,  1846,  xiii,  50),  is  in- 
teresting, and  he  mentions  that  this  is  obtained  by  treating  the  dried 
aqueous  extract  of  the  plant  with  ether. 

More  recently,  Rawson  {J.  Soc.  Chetn.  Ind.,  1899,  18,  251) 
observed  that  Java  indigos  contained  a  i>eculiar  compound  present 
usually  to  the  extent  of  2  to  3  per  cent.,  but  in  one  special  sample  aa 
much  as  about  20  per  cent,  was  found  to  exist.  This  substance  was 
soluble  in  alkalis,  with  a  deep  yellow  colour ;  on  heating  it  partially 
sublimed,  and  had  the  properties  of  an  adjective  dye-stuff,  the  shades 
given  with  a  chromium  mordant  being  similar  to  those  given  by 
vine-leaves  or  weld.  It  could  readily  be  detected  by  abiding  to  the 
ground  indigo  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  hydroxide  or  ammonia. 
Rawson  considered  it  quite  possible  that  this  yellow  substance  was 
derived  from  the  Indigo/era  an-ecta,  though  it  might  perhaps  originate 
from  some  other  plant  accidentally  growing  with  the  indigo  or  purposely 
added  to  the  vats.  Ultimately  he  ascertained  that  the  former  surmise 
was  correct. 

Bergtheil  {Report  of  the  Indigo  Station,  Sirsiah,  Calcutta,  1906) 
states,    "  A    very    small   quantity   of   the   yellow   colouring    matter 

*  A  preliminary  accouut  of  some  of  this  work  ha.s  been  given  in  Proc,  1904,  20, 
172  and  ibid.,  1906,  22,  199, 
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described  by  Rawson  was  present  in  nearly  all  indigos  made  at  Pusa,* 
and  has  been  characteristic  of  most  of  the  indigos  made  from  it  in 
Bihar  this  year  (p.  15).  Further,  there  is  no  doubt  that  manu- 
facturing with  immature  plant  tends  to  produce  this  yellow  matter  " 
(p.  15). 

Experimental. 

Some  years  ago  attempts  were  made  to  reproduce  the  indigo-yellow 
of  Bolley  and  Crinsoz,  but  it  was  found  that  on  subliming  samples 
of  the  best  Bengal  indigos,  containing  as  was  considered  at  the  time 
about  75  per  cent,  of  indigotin,  no  sublimate  of  this  character  was 
obtained,  and  moreover  experiments  have  failed  to  detect  the  presence 
of  such  a  substance  in  the  indigos  themselves.  On  submitting, 
however,  refined  Bengal  indigo,  stated  to  contain  92  per  cent,  of 
indigotin,  to  sublimation  with  limited  access  of  air,  a  small  quantity 
of  a  most  interesting  yellow  compound,  Cj5Hg0.2N2,  was  produced.  A 
preliminary  account  of  these  experiments  has  been  published  (Proc, 
1906,  22,  198),  but  this,  at  first  suspected  to  be  Bolley  and  Crinsoz's 
indigo-yellow,  was  not  identical  with  their  product,  because,  not  only 
was  it  insoluble  in  alkaline  solutions,  but  it  could  be  heated  to  160° 
without  appreciable  loss.  The  appearance  of  Mr.  Rawson's  interesting 
communication  again  brought  the  subject  to  mind,  and  on  application 
to  him  he  kindly  forwarded  a  small  sample  of  Java  indigo  containing 
his  yellow  compound.  This,  which  weighed  approximately  3  j^rams, 
could  not  be  distinguished  in  appearance  from  an  ordinary  commercial 
indigo,  but  gave  with  dilute  alkalis  a  deep  yellow  extract. 

To  identify,  if  possible,  this  substance,  the  indigo  was  extracted 
with  boiling  alcohol,  and  the  resulting  green  coloured  solution 
evaporated  and  poured  into  ether.  The  ethereal  liquid  was  well 
washed  with  water,  filtered,  and  the  ether  removed  by  distillation. 
The  yellow  residue  was  crystallised  first  from  dilute  alcohol  and  finally 
from  acetic  acid  : 

0-1018  gave  02350  COj  and  00360  IT,0.     C  =  6295  ;  H  =  3-92. 
Cj,;H,oO„  requires  C'-62-93  ;  H  =  3-49  per  cent. 

It  formed  glistoDinjif,  yellow  needles  melting  at  276 — 277",  and 
dissolved  in  alkaline  solutions  with  a  pale  yellow  coloration. 

The  acetyl  comi)ound  crystallised  from  alcohol  in  coloinle.ss  needlo» 
molting  at  181      182''  : 

0-1081  gave  0-2410  CO,  and  00425  HjO.     0  =  6082  ;  H  =  4-36. 
C,8H,bO,o  requires  C  -  6079  ;  If  =  396  per  cent. 

This  8ul)8tance,  after  crystallisation  from  methyl  alcohol,  commeocedl 

•    From  Jiitltyo/i:ni  iinrrtit. 
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to  melt  at  about  116°,  became  fluid  at  120°,  but  on  further  heating 
gradually  solidified,  and  fimilly  melted  at  181—182°.  This  behaviour, 
it  has  been  previously  pointed  out  (Ti-ans.,  1902,  81,  587;  ibid., 
475),  is  characteristic  of  acetylkaempferol,  and  there  could  be  little 
doubt  that  the  colouring  matter  in  question  therefore  consisted  of 
kaempferol.  An  examination  of  its  dyeing  and  other  properties  fully 
corroborated  this  view. 

The  amount  of  kaempferol   present  in  this  sample  of  indigo  was 
unfortunately  not  determined  accurately,   but  as  much  as  0-6  gram 
was  certainly  obtained  from  it.     It  was  now  interesting  to  examine 
other  samples  of  Java  indigo  in  this  respect,  and  through  the  kindness 
of  Prof,  van  Romburgh,  of   Utrecht,  numerous  samples  were  obUined 
by  purchase  from  Holland.      The  exact  manner  by  which  indigo  has 
been  manufactured  in  Java  has  been  kept  secret,  except  in  so  far  that 
hot  water  and  sulphuric  acid  are  usually  employed,  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  known  that  three  distinct  methods  have  been  or  are  in 
vogue,  and  may  be  described  as  the  "new  process  with  hot  water," 
"  the  new  process  with  cold  water,"  and  "  the  old  process  in  which  no 
chemicals   are  used."      An  investigation  of  samples  of  the  dye-stuff 
which  had  been  prepared  in  these  three  different  ways  by  extraction 
with  alcohol  or  carbonate  of  soda  solution  revealed  in  each  case  the 
presence  of  kaempferol,  but  only  in  minute  quantity,  for  the  largest 
amount  that  could  be  isolated   was  approximately  0-2  per  cent.     It 
appears,  therefore,  that  Eawson's  indigo  was  abnormal  in  containing 
such  a  large  amount  of  yellow  colouring  matter,  as  in  fact  he  indi- 
cates, and  it  is  also  probable  that  by  recent  improvements  in  manu- 
facture the  Dutch  chemists  have  been  successful  in  preventing  the 
contamination  of  their  indigos  with  this  impurity. 

The  Glucoaide. — As  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  the  occ-urrence  of 
kaempferol  or  its  glucoside  in  the  Indigo/era  arrecta,  the  plant  from 
which  this  indigo  is  derived,  it  was  investigated  in  this  respect. 
The  material  employed  consisted  of  the  air-dried  leaves  of  the  Natal 
plant  which  had  been  grown  in  India,  and  it  should  be  noted  that 
there  is  no  botanical  difference  between  the  Natal  and  Java  varie- 
ties, for  the  Indigo/era  arrecta,  originally  native  of  Natal,  was  intro- 
duced into  Java  from  there.  For  a  libei-al  supply  of  this  I  am  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  VV.  P.  Bloxam. 

The  leaves  were  extracted  with  ten  times  their  weight  of  boiling 
water  for  six  hours,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue 
incorporated  with  sand,  and  digested  with  boiling  alcohol.  The 
alcoholic  liquid  was  concentrated,  treated  with  water,  and  the  mix- 
ture evaporated  to  a  small  bulk  and  filtered.  The  filtrate,  on  stand- 
ing several  days,  slowly  deposited  crystals,  which  were  collected, 
washed  with  chloroform,  and  recrystallised  two  or  three  times  from 
VOL.   XCI.  Q  Q 
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water  and  finally  from  dilute   alcohol.      Analyses    of    the  substance 
dried  at  160°  gave  the  following  result  : 

0-1127  gave  0-2320  CO2  and  0-0547  H2O.     0  =  56-14;  H  =  5-39, 

0-1117     „     0-2294  COg    „    0-0530  HgO.     C  =  56-00  ;  H  =  5-27. 
C27H3oO^^  requires  0  =  56-06;  H  =  5-19  per  cent. 

When  air-dried,  the  glucoside  has  the  formula  027H3oOj4,3^H20 
(H20  =  9-83  per  cent.),  which  is  evolved  by  heating  to  100°  (found 
H20  =  9-65,  9-68  per  cent.),  but  is  again  absorbed  by  standing  for 
some  hours  in  a  moist  atmosphere. 

This  substance,  for  which  the  name  kaemp/eritrin  is  proposed,  con- 
sists of  a  glistening  mass  of  almost  colourless  needles,  which  when 
heated  congeal  together  at  190—192°  and  melt  at  201—203°.  It 
is  somewhat  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in  cold  alcohol, 
and  its  solution  is  coloured  pale  yellow  by  alkalis.  Aqueous  lead 
acetate  gives  no  precipitate,  but  with  basic  lead  acetate  a  bright 
yellow  deposit  is  formed.  Ferric  chloride  produces  a  greenish-brown 
coloration. 

The  hydrolysis  of  this  glucoside  was  studied  quantitatively,  employ- 
ing in  each  of  the  cases  given  below  200  c.c.  of  water  and  2  c.c.  of 
sulphuric  acid.  After  boiling  for  a  short  time,  the  clear  liquid  com- 
menced to  deposit  pale  yellow  crystals,  and  when  the  digestion 
had  continued  for  an  hour,  the  mixture  was  allowed  to  stand  over 
night.     The  product  was  dried  at  160°  : 

0-6785  gave  0-3300  yellow  colouring  matter.     Found  48-63  per  cent. 

0-6125     „     0-3013       „  „  „  „    49-19 

The  acid  liquid  from  which  this  substance  had  been  deposited 
was  neutralised  with  barium  carbonate,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate 
evaporated  to  a  small  bulk.  The  residue  yielded  an  osazone,  and 
this,  after  washing  with  chloroform  and  recrystallisation  from  dilute 
alcohol,  was  obtained  in  yellow  needles  which  melted  sharply  at 
180 — 182°  and  had  the  properties  of  rhamnose  osazone. 

The  insoluble  product  of  the  hydrolysis,  which  on  examination  was 
found  to  be  quite  homogeneous,  melted  at  275 — 277°,  and  gave,  when 
dried  at  160°,  0  -  63-01 ;  H  =  3-68  per  cent. 

The  acetyl  compound,  after  crystallisation  from  methyl  alcohol, 
exhibited  on  heating  the  peculiar  properties  of  acetyl kaempferol,  and 
on  analysiH  gave  0  =  6077  ;  H  «■  4*43  per  cent. 

On    hydrolysis,    therefore,    kaempforitrin    yields    kaempferol    and 
rhamnose,  and  this  may  be  expressed  by  the  equation  : 
CjyHsoOu  +  4  H.O  =  G,,U,,0,  +  20„H,,0,, 

The  reaction  requires  a  yield  of  49-48  per  cent,  of  kaempferol,  and 
this  is  in  agreement  with  that  actuilly  obtained  and  given  above. 

It  has  been  previously  shown  that  robiuiu  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  473)  is 
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a  glucoside  of  kaempferol,  and  this  in  general  appearance  and  melt- 
ing point  somewhat  closely  resembles  kaempferitrin.  Again,  both 
glucosides  ^re  almost  devoid  of  tinctorial  property,  although  the 
extremely  feeble  effects  given  in  the  usual  manner  with  mordanted 
woollen  cloth  are  practically  identical  in  each  case.  On  the  other 
hand,  robinin  on  hydrolysis  gives  kaempferol,  two  molecules  of  rhamnose 
and  one  of  glucose  (?)  according  to  the  equation  : 

and  for  this  reaction  but  37*73  per  cent,  of  kaempferol  is  required. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  i*obinin  and  kaempferitrin  are 
distinct  substances.  The  amount  of  kaempferitrin  obtained  from 
the  leaf  by  the  above  described  method  was  approximately  06  per 
cent.  (1*5  grams  pure  glucoside  from  250  grams  of  leaf).  An  ex- 
amination, however,  of  the  mother  liquid  from  which  it  had  been 
deposited  indicated  that  a  considerable  quantity  still  remained 
dissolved,  for  although  this  could  not  be  isolated  by  the  methods 
employed,  its  presence  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  when  boiled 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  kaempferol  was  obtained. 

It  was,  however,  possible  to  ascertain  how  much  kaempferol  could 
be  produced  from  the  leaf,  and  for  this  purpose  an  extract  of  200 
grams  of  the  material  in  2500  c.c.  of  water  was  treated  with  10  c.c. 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  digested  at  the  boiling  point  for  one  hour.  On 
cooling  overnight  a  claret-red  coloured  precipitate  had  separated,  and 
this  was  collected,  dissolved  in  a  little  alcohol  and  poured  into  a 
large  volume  of  ether.  The  claret-red  impui'ity  being  insoluble  in 
the  ether  was  thus  removed,  and  the  clear  liquid  containing  the 
kaempferol  was  then  washed  with  water  and  evaporated  to  dryness. 

The  residue,  after  extraction  with  water,  was  dried,  and  then  con- 
sisted of  a  yellowish-pink,  crystalline  mass  which  weighed  3956 
grams.  Thus  the  air-dried  leaf  gave  approximately  2  per  cent,  of 
kaempferol,  and  would  accordingly  contain  about  4  per  cent,  of 
glucoside  on  the  assumption,  as  is  probable,  that  this  consists  entirely 
of  kaempferitrin. 

From  the  experiments  of  Rawson  {Report  on  the  CtUtivcUum  and 
Manufacture  of  Indigo,  Muzuffei'pore,  1904),  it  is  probable  that  the 
quantity  of  kaempferol  which  the  leaf  is  capable  of  yielding  varies  with 
the  season  of  the  year,  for  although  no  direct  estimations  of  the  yel- 
low colouring  matter  actually  given  by  the  plant  appear  to  have 
been  made,  the  amount  present  in  the  indigo  produced  from  it  is 
suggestive.  Thus  indigo  prepared  from  the  young  leaves  contained 
much  yellow  dye,  whereas  in  the  old  leaf  product  it  was  absent. 

An  examination  was  now  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  ordinary  Indian 
plant,  /.  Sumatrana,  with  the  result   that  these  were  also  found  to 
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contain  a  trace  of  a  yellow  colouring  matter.  The  amount  present 
was  very  minute,  howevei',  and  from  2  kilos,  of  the  leaves  insufficient  was 
isolated  for  its  satisfactory  characterisation.  Its  dyeing  properties  were 
very  similar  to  those  given  by  kaempferol,  so  that  it  possibly  consists  of 
this  substance. 

This  result  seems  to  indicate  that  Bolley  and  Crinsoz's  indigo-yellow 
{loc.  cit.)  cannot  be  identical  with  kaempferol.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
Bengal  indigos  do  not  appear  to  give  a  yellow  sublimate  of  the  charac- 
ter they  describe,  it  is  possible  that  they  were  mistaken  as  to  the 
source  of  the  material  they  employed.  It  was  ascertained  that  if 
indigo  mixed  with  10  per  cent,  of  kaempferol  is  cautiously  sublimed 
between  watch  glasses,  the  sublimate  produced  contains  appreciable 
quantities  of  the  yellow  colouring  matter. 

The  hydrolysis  of  thekaempferitrin  which  exists  in  the  leaf  during  the 
process  of  indigo  manufacture  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
specific  enzyme,  although  at  present  preliminary  experiments  in  this 
direction  have  been  unsuccessful.  The  subject  of  the  indigo  enzyme 
has  recently  been  discussed  by  Orchardson,  Wood  and  Bloxam  (/.  Soc. 
Cliem.  Ind.,  1907,  26,  4),  whose  results  with  the  air-dried  leaf  are  in 
harmony  with  those  of  the  Dutch  chemists  who  describe  an  insoluble 
enzyme,  rather  than  with  those  of  Bergtheil,  who  considers  this  to  be 
soluble  in  water.  A  study  of  the  behaviour  of  the  insoluble  preparation, 
and  of  one  which  had  been  very  kindly  forwarded  to  this  laboratory 
by  Prof.  Beyerinck  of  Delft,  both  of  which  readily  hydrolysed  indican, 
was  made  at  varied  temperatures  on  solutions  of  kaempferitrin  with 
negative  result. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  question  of  enzyme  hydrolysis,  it  is  likely 
that  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  when  manufacturing  indigo  from  the 
Java  plant  may  result  in  the  contamination  of  the  dye-stuff  with 
kaempferol.  In  this  case  the  wet  indigo  sludge  or  "  mal  "  is  boiled 
with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  and  as  a  result  any  kaempferitrin  pre- 
sent in  the  adhering  water  would  naturally  be  transformed  into  the 
insoluble  colouring  matter  and  remain  with  the  indigo.  If  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  fresh  leaf  will  yield  but  1  per  cent,  of  indigotin,  and 
that  it  may  also  contain  1  per  cent,  of  the  kaempferol  glucoside,  the 
presence  of  but  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  the  yellow  colouring  matter  in 
the  finifihed  indigo  cake  seems  quite  easy  of  explanation  in  this  way. 

The  author  is  indebted  to  the  Research  B^und  Committee  of  the 
Chemical  Society  for  a  grant  which  has  been  in  part  employed  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  this  research. 

Ci/cmwoBKKRs'  RBSBAncH  Labouatouy, 
T»r,  Univkuhitv, 
LKKim. 
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XLIV. — Association  of  Phenols  in  the  Liquid  Condition. 

By  John  Theodore  Hewitt  and  Thomas  Field  Winmill. 

It  is  a  well  recognised  fact  that  substances  coutaining  hydroxyl 
groups  usually  form  associated  molecules  when  io  the  liquid  condition, 
the  results  obtained  in  this  direction  being  mainly  due  to  the 
researches  of  Ramsay  and  his  co-workers  (Ramsay  and  Shields,  Phil. 
Trans.,  1893,  184,  655  ;  Trans.,  1893,  63,  1089  ;  Aston  and  Ramsay, 
Trans.,  1894,  65,  167  ;  Zeitsch.  physikal.  CAem.,  1893,  12,  433  ;  1894, 
15,  89  ;  Ramsay,  ibid.,  15,  106). — These  authors  applied  a  method  indi- 
cated by  Eiitvos  [Wied.  AmiaUn,  1886,  27,  452),  and  although  the 
method  of  calculation  employed  has  been  fully  explained  in  the  papers 
quoted,  a  short  reference  seems  desirable  here,  as  the  original  ex- 
pression was  subsequently  modified. 

The  assumption  made  by  Ramsay  and  Shields  in  their  first  paper 
was  that 

j^._d\y(Mv)^] 
dt 
should  be  the  same  for  different  liquids  when  y  is  the  surface  tension, 
M  the  molecular  weight  of  substance,  v  the  specific  volume,  and  t  the 
temperature.  This  expression  holds  for  substances  which  are  non- 
associated  in  the  liquid  state,  and  a  large  number  of  compounds  gave 
a  mean  value  of  this  coefficient  equal  to  2*121.  This  number  is  not 
appreciably  exceeded  except  in  particular  cases  where  experimental 
errors  are  likely  to  arise.  A  lower  value  is,  however,  fre(iuently  found 
and  in  such  cases  the  molecular  complexity  may  be  deduced.  For  if 
K'  be  the  coefficient  found  experimentally,  the  assumed  molecular 
weight,  M,  in  the  calculation  should  be  multiplied  bv 

f-^)t  =. 

in  order  to  obtain  the  mean  molecular  weight  of  the  liquid.  The  quantity 
X  was  at  first  described  as  the  factor  of  association,  but  has  since  been' 
shown  to  be  probably  greater  than  the  average  complexity.  Van  der 
Waals  [Zeitsch.  physikcd.  Chem.,  1894, 13, 657)  substituted  the  expression 

for  that  given  by  Ramsay  ;  whilst  Ramsay  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  1894,  56, 
175,  and  Zeitsch.  physikal.  Chem.,  1894, 15,  112),  finding  that  the  values 
for  the  moleculai"  surface  energy  are  generally  well  satisfied  by  the 
expressions  of  the  form 
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where  t  is  the  temperature  expressed  in  degrees  below  the  critical 
point,  deduces  the  equation 

for  calculating  the  factor  of  association.     The   effect    of   these   cor- 
rections, is  shown  in  the  annexed  table  : 

Ramsay  and  Shields  Van  der  Waals  Ramsay 

Substance.                  (uncorrected).            (corrected).  (corrected). 

AVater   3-8      (0—10°)            1-9      (0°)  1-707(0°) 

Methyl  alcohol     ...         3-43(16—46)             2-1    (20)  2-32(20) 

Ethyl         „         ...         2-74(16—40)            1-61(20)  1-65(20) 

Acetic  acid   3-62(16—46)                  —  2-13(20) 

Subsequent  workers  who  have  used  this  method  for  the  determina- 
tion of  molecular  complexity  have  simply  used  the  uncorrected  ex- 
pression :  reference  may  be  made  to  the  papers  of  Bottomley  (who 
points  out  that  his  results  on  account  of  being  uncorrected  are 
probably  too  high,  Trans.,  1903,  83,  1421)  on  the  molecular  formulae 
of  fused  salts  and  of  G.  Carrara  and  G.  Ferrari  {Gazzetta,  1906,  36, 
419)  on  the  complexity  of  various  aliphatic  compounds. 

Amongst  the  hydroxylic  compounds  examined  by  Ramsay  and 
Shields  (loc.  cit.)  are  a  number  of  alcohols  and  fatty  acids ;  one  notices 
that  these  substances  are  always  associated,  but  the  greatest  devia- 
tions are  observed  with  the  substances  of  lowest  molecular  weight  (as 
deduced  from  vapour  density) ;  namely,  the  larger  the  groups  attached 
to  carbinol  or  carboxyl,  the  less  is  the  tendency  towards  association. 

Of  phenolic  compounds  but  little  is  known  as  to  the  degree  of 
association,  Ramsay  and  Shields's  paper  (Trans.,  1893,  63,  1101) 
contains  measurements  for  guaiacol ;  these  furnish  association  factors  of 
1-08  between  19  6°  and  46*0°,  and  of  0  96  between  46°  and  78°,  whilst 
phenol,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibits  very  considerable  association 
(Trans.,  1894,  65,  168).  Evidently  the  raethoxyl  group  is  responsible 
for  this  hindering  of  association,  whilst  the  association  of  phenol  itself 
must  be  referred  to  its  hydroxyl  group,  seeing  that  the  parent  sub- 
stance, benzene,  is  non-associated  {loc.  cit.,  p.  1100).  But  whether  the 
action  of  the  methoxyl  group  is  specific  or  due  also  to  its  position  in 
the  molecule  cannot  immediately  be  determined  from  the  data  given, 
although  the  work  of  Auwers  on  the  molecular  weight  of  phenols *in 
bon7/eno  and  naphthalene  solutions  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
orientation  muKt  have  a  decided  inlluonce. 

In  ooDJuDction  with  Bartsch,  Beveridge,  Dohrn,  Ewing,  Gierig, 
Innes,  Mann,  Orton,  Smith,  and  Walker,  Auwers  has  carried  out 
extensive  cryoscopic  inveHtigations  on  the  molecular  weights  of 
alcoholic  and  phenolic  comi)oundH  diHsolved  in  non-hydroxylic  solvents 
(Zeitsch.  phyaikal  Chem.,  1893,  12,  689  ;  1894,  16,  33  ;  1895,  18,  595  ; 
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1896,  21,  337;  1899,  30,  300;  1900,  32,  39;  1903,  42,  51;  Ber., 
1895,  28,  2878;  1898,  31,  3037).  The  results  obtained  have  proved 
conclusively  that  alcohols  and  phenols  generally  form  associated 
molecules  in  benzene  and  naphthalene  solutions,  and  also  that  the 
association  may  be  inhibited  partially  or  entirely  by  introduction 
of  substituents  ortho  to  the  hydroxyl  group  in  the  case  of  phenolic 
compounds. 

It  is  consequently  a  matter  of  interest  to  learn  whether  this  non- 
association  is  true  in  the  limiting  case,  namely,  when  the  compound  in 
question  is  simply  fused  but  not  dissolved  in  another  liquid.  The 
results  obtained  were  of  such  a  character  as  amply  to  demonstrate  the 
inhibiting  influence  of  ortho- substituents.  In  calculating  the  results 
the  original  formula  given  by  Ramsay  and  Shields  has  been  adopted ; 
the  results  are  consequently  probably  too  high  in  those  cases  where 
association  occurs,  nevertheless  the  existence  of  association  is  indicated 
and  corrections  could  not  very  well  be  applied,  as  the  critical  points  of 
the  substances  examined  have  only  been  determined  in  a  few  cases, 
whilst  in  others  they  would  be  indeterminable  owing  to  the  decom- 
position which  occurs  at  higher  temperatures. 

EXPERIH  ENTAL. 

(a)  Apparatus. — The  appai-atus  employed  in  these  experiments  is  of 
a  modified  description ;  on  the  one  hand  the  errors  due  to  contact  with 
air  had  to  be  avoided,  on  the  other  the  apparatus  designed  by  Ramsay 
and  Shields  was  inapplicable  on  account  of  the  fact  that  several  of  the 
substjinces  examined  undergo  considerable  decomposition  when  raised 
to  their  boiling  points.  A  piece  of  capillary  tubing  of  uniform  bore 
was  bent  and  fused  to  a  larger  piece  of  tubing  with  a  diameter  of  2  cm. 
The  wider  tube  was  fitted  with  a  sound  rubber  stopper  through  which 
a  tube  was  inserted,  this  and  the  end  of  the  capillary  tube  being 
connected  with  rubber  pressure  tubing  to  a  T-piece.  The  third  arm  of 
the  T-piece  was  joined  by  rubber  tubing,  capable  of  being  closed  by  a 
pinch-cock,  with  a  tube  connected  on  the  one  hand  with  a  gauge,  on  the 
other  with  a  Fleuss  pump,  washing  bottles  being  placed  between  the  pump 
and  the  apparatus.  The  pump  was  thoroughly  overhauled  prior  to  the 
experiments  and  was  lubricated  with  an  oil  of  very  low  vapour- pressure, 
so  that  the  air-pressure  in  the  whole  system  could  be  reduced  to  a  few 
millimetres.  Evacuation  was  effected  when  the  portion  of  the 
apparatus  in  which  the  capillary  rise  was  determined  was  already 
warm,  in  this  way  any  air  error  may  be  reduced  to  a  negligible 
amount.  The  results  obtained  in  the  case  of  phenol  itself  show  a  fair 
agreement  with  those  published  by  Ramsay,  Aston,  and  Shields, 
although  our  numbers  for  the  density  deviate  somewhat  from  those  given 
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by  Kopp.  Before  an  experiment  the  apparatus  was  cleaned  with 
alcohol,  water,  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  water,  in  succession,  and  was 
then  dried  by  a  current  of  air  at  1 00°.  Before  taking  a  i-eading  of  the 
capillary  rise  with  the  cathetometer,  the  apparatus  was  tilted  so  as  to 
ensure  complete  wetting  of  the  sides  of  the  capillary  tube. 

The  capillary  tube  was  carefully  calibrated  by  measurement  of  the 
lengths  of  several  different  threads  of  mercury,  and  only  such  tubing 
was  employed  as  prov'ed  to  have  an  even  bore. 

For  a  bath,  a  beaker  containing  approximately  1 J  litres  of  liquid 
was  employed,  the  liquids  used  being  water,  glycerol,  or  paraffin  ;  on  one 
occasion  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  was  employed.  With  this  quantity 
of  liquid  and  regulation  of  the  heating  flame  it  was  possible  to  keep 
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the  temperature  within  01°  for  at  least  fifteen  minutes.  The 
temperature  was  read  with  two  thermometers  graduated  in  tenths  of 
degrees ;  these  had  been  calibrated  by  means  of  the  ice  point,  steam 
point  and  the  boiling  point  of  bromobenzeno. 

The  donsitieH  wore  measured  at  some  definite  temperature  by  com- 
pariHon  with  an  equal  volume  of  water  and  the  densities  at  other 
tem^wratures  deduced  by  measurement  of  the  expansion  in  dilatometers 
made  of  glass  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  wliich  had  boon  deter- 
mined. Two  dilatometers  were  employed,  one  with  a  cai)acity  of 
about  B  c.c,  the  other  of  about  9  c.c,  tlie  larger  dilatomoter  being 
employed  in  all  cases  where  the  amount  of  material  suiliced  for  the 
puri>ose. 
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Materials  Examined. — The  source  of  the  materials  and  guarantee  of 
their  purity  is  briefly  stated  below. 

Phenol. — "Synthetic"  phenol  of  Kahlbaum. 

o-Creaol. — Obtained  from  Schuchardt.  Refractionated  with  a  rod 
and  disc  column  (15  discs)  and  distilled  again  immediately  before  use. 
The  substance  shows  supercooling  to  a  marked  extent.  For  20°  below 
its  melting  point  the  supercooled  liquid  contracts  regularly. 

m-Cresol. — Merck's  "  extra  pure."  The  substance  gave  a  benzoyl 
derivative  by  the  Schotten-Baumann  method,  which,  without  any 
recrystallisatiou,  melted  within  1  '5°  of  the  correct  value.  The  cresol 
was  fractionated  with  a  rod  and  disc  column  and  than  twice  rapidly 
distilled. 

ip-Cresol. — Obtained  from  Kahlbaum,  fractionated  with  a  rod  and 
disc  column,  a  fraction  boiliug  within  0'25'^  being  collected. 

o-Nitropltenol. — Prepared  from  redistilled  "absolute"  phenol.  The 
product  was  distilled  three  times  in  steam  and  then  dried.  On 
account  of  the  numbers  obtained  the  specimen  was  once  more  distilled 
in  a  current  of  steam  ;  recrystallised  from  methyl  alcohol  and  dried  in 
a  vacuum.  A  repetition  of  the  density  and  capillarity  determinations 
gave  the  same  value  for  K. 

m.-Nitrophenol. — Purchased  from  SJchuchardt  aud  recrystallised  from 
benzene. 

T^-Nitroplienol. — Prepared  at  the  same  time  as  the  ortho-isomeride. 
The  substance  was  recrystallised  from  (a)  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  (h)  water  with  addition  of  animal  charcoal,  (c)  slightly  acidified 
water. 

o-GJdorophcnol. — Purchased  from  Schuchardt,  once  fractionated  with 
rod  and  disc  column,  and  then  rapidly  distilled  twice.  The  determina- 
tions of  density  and  capillarity  were  twice  effected  with  practically 
identical  results. 

jn-Chlorophenol. — Purchased  from  Schuchardt  and  fractionated 
(column),  boiling  point  constant. 

p-Chloi'ophenol. — Purchased  from  Schuchardt,  fractionated  and  twice 
rapidly  distilled ;  the  boiling  point  was  within  0*25'^, 

m.-Bromop1tenol. — Prepared  by  the  diazo-reaction  from  Kahlbaum's 
pure  7«-broraoaniline ;  the  boiling  point  of  the  specimen  was  con- 
stant. 

^-Bromophenol. — Purchased  from  Kahlbaum ;  the  melting  point  was 
within  1° 

Ethyl  Salicylate. — Prepared  from  salicylic  acid,  absolute  alcohol,  and 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  boiling  point  was  constant  within 
0'25^.  The  densities  found,  being  appreciably  lower  than  those  given 
by  Delffs  {Jahresb.,  1854,  26),  were  re-detei*mined  and  their  values 
confii-med. 
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Ethyl  m-ffydroxybeiizoate. — Prepared  like  the  salicylate  and  re- 
crystallised  successively  from  light  petroleum  and  benzene. 

Ethyl  p-ffydroxybenzoate. — Prepared  like  its  isomerides  and  re- 
crystallised  once  from  absolute  alcohol  and  twice  from  benzene. 

Benzyl  Alcohol. — Made  from  benzaldehyde  by  the  Cannizzaro  re- 
action, twice  fractionated  with  a  rod  and  disc  column,  and  then  twice 
rapidly  distilled. 

Benzhydrol. — From  benzaldehyde  and  magnesium  phenyl  bromide, 
recrystallised  twice  from  alcohol. 

Triphenylcarhinol. — Purchased  from  Schuchardt ;  the  specimen 
melted  within  1°.  As  the  fused  substance  slowly  darkens,  the  point 
of  solidification  was  noted,  but  no  appreciable  decomposition  had  taken 
place. 

Results. 

The  following  record  of  the  results  given,  the  substance,  its 
molecular  weight,  the  temperature  {t),  the  observed  capillary  rise  (A), 
the  radius  of  the  capillary  tube  (r)  and  the  density  (p).  For 
economy  of  space  the  quantities  calculated  from  these  determinations 
are  omitted  with  the  exception  of 
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Discussion  of  the  Eesults. 

From  the  measurements  recorded  in  this  paper  it  will  be  seen  that 
phenolic  compounds  like  the  alcohols  of  the  fatty  series  exhibit  asso- 
ciation in  the  liquid  condition.  It  is  evident  that  this  association  ia 
conditioned  by  the  hydroxyl  group,  and  that  such  association  may 
undergo  steric  hindrance  by  the  introduction  of  groups"  in  the  ortho- 
position.  The  results  obtained  for  the  molecular  complexity  by  the 
capillarity  method  closely  follow  the  results  of  Auwers,  using  the 
freezing  point  method  with  non  hydroxylic  solvents  for  the  detection 
of  the  formation  of  complex  molecules. 

In  the  prevention  of  association  two  factors  have  to  be  taken  into 
account,  first  the  position  and  secondly  the  nature  of  the  protecting 
group.  It  will  be  noted  in  the  table  of  results  that  in  the  case  of 
isomerides  the  effect  is  most  marked  (namely,  the  degree  of  associa- 
tion is  least)  when  an  ortho-compound  is  examined,  and  that  generally 
the  para-derivatives  are  more  nearly  normal  than  the  corresponding 
meta-isomerides ;  one  naturally  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
relative  nearness  of  the  positions  is  represented  by  the  order  ortho, 
para,  meta. 

The  second  factor  with  regard  to  the  substituent  is  its  intrinsic 
nature.  The  maximum  effect  amongst  the  group  examined  is  exerted 
by  the  nitro-  and  carbethoxy-groups,  followed  by  the  halogens,  and 
finally  methyl.  One  might  be  inclined  to  attribute  the  effect  to  the 
negativity  of  the  entrant  group  were  it  not  that  if  this  is  the  only 
quality  necessary  to  prevent  association  the  cresols  should  show  much 
the  same  degree  of  association  as  phenol  itself,  whereas  experiment 
proves  that  o-cresol  gives  very  nearly  normal  values  for  the  constant 
K.  We  are  inclined,  in  agreement  with  Victor  Meyer  and  Sud borough, 
to  attribute  the  effect,  at  least  partly,  to  the  volume  of  the  protecting 
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group,  and  it  was  in  the  hope  of  confirming  our  views  that  we 
extended  the  investigation  to  the  phenol  carbinols.  It  might  again  be 
argued  that  the  negative  nature  of  the  phenyl  group  was  responsible, 
and  an  examination  of  similarly  constituted  aliphatic  alcohols  would 
have  been  desirable,  had  not  G.  Carrara  and  G.  Ferrari  [Gazzetta, 
1906,  36,  419)  already  determined  the  constants  for  various  alcohols 
which  are  in  favour  of  the  views  set  forth  in  this  communication. 
The  following  table  is  extracted  from  their  work  and  gives  the  associa- 
tion factors  for  normal  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  butyl  alcohols  : 
Normal  alcohol.  Secondary  alcohol.  Tertiary  alcohol. 


Temperature.  x.  Temperature.         x.  Temperature. 

22—30°  2-978                24—34°  2-191                26--36°  1 

30—40  2-728                34—41  1-589  -             36—40  1 

40—50  1-99                  41—52  1-306                40—45  1 


934 
515 

268 


One  peculiar  result  which  attracted  attention  is  the  value  for  x 
obtained  in  the  case  of  o-nitrophenol.  This  led  to  a  very  careful 
purification  of  the  compound  and  a  redetermination  of  its  constants  ; 
the  result  was,  however,  not  afEected.  We  may  point  out  that  Carrara 
and  Ferrari  {loc.  cit.)  observed  similar  abnormalities  in  the  case  of 
nitromethame,  a  substance  also  of  acidic  or  pseudo-acidic  character. 
The  x-values  they  obtain  for  this  compound  vary  from  0*935  in  the 
temperature  interval  20—31°  to  0-809  between  54°  and  59°. 

The  densities  of  the  substances  call  for  little  comment,  except  that 
the  molecular  volume  of  o-nitrophenol  is  markedly  greater  than  that 
of  its  isomerides ;  in  fact,  the  molecular  volume  of  the  nitrophenols 
appears  to  be  greater  the  less  the  association. 

Evidently  since  the  hydroxyl  groups  are  responsible  for  the  associa- 
tion, a  certain  amount  of  "  residual  aifinity  "  must  be  ascribed  to  them, 
and  two  possible  formulas  immediately  suggest  themselve.s,  namely  : 
R— 0— H  ,      K.    ^^   ,H 

I,_[J_H     an^      K>«<OH- 

The  second  of  these  formulse  would  (as  Dr.  George  Young  pointed 
out  to  one  of  the  authors)  correspond  to  a  hydrate  of  an  ether,  and 
must  consequently  be  rejected. 

Experiments  were  instituted  to  determine  the  capillarity  values  of 
fused  azophenols,  but  had  to  be  abandoned  on  account  of  the  decom- 
positioD  these  substances  undergo  above  their  melting  point.  Could 
the  research  have  been  further  extended  in  this  direction,  there  is  but 
little  doubt  that  the  results  of  Auwers  and  Orton  would  have  been 
confirmed,  and  the  /^-hydroxyazo-compounds  would  have  exhibited 
slight  association,  the  o-doiivativos  none.  8uch  hohnviour  would  bo 
in  accordance  with  the  formulation  of  the  hydroxya'/o-couipounds  of 
both  seriei  as  azophenols  rather  than  as  quinone-hydraxoncH. 
Bakt  London  Cullkuk. 
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XLV. — The  Constitution  of  Hydroxy azo- compounds. 

By  William  Bradshaw  Tuck. 

Although  the  constitution  of  the  ethers,  and  acetyl  and  benzoyl  deriv- 
atives of  the  hydroxyazo-compounds  has  been  settled  definitely  by 
means  of  their  reduction  products,  chemical  methods  have  failed  to 
decide  whether  the  parent  compounds  are  true  hydroxyazo-compounds, 
CgHj-NIN-C^H.-OH,  or  quinonehydrazones,  UgHs'NH-NXjH^IO. 

In  the  case  of  the  ethers,  for  example,  it  has  been  found  by  reiluc- 
tion  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  that  benzeneazophenetole, 

CgHs-NIN-CaH^-OEt, 
is  first  converted  into  benzenehydrazophenetole, 
C^Hs-NH-NH-C^H^-OEt, 
which  then  undergoes  fission  into  aniline  and  pheuetidine  (Jacobsen 
and  Fischer,  Ber.,  1892,  26,  995).  In  this  way  it  is  conclusively 
proved  that  benzeneazophenetole  is  a  true  azo-derivative,  that  is,  its 
formula  is  C,5H5*NIN'CgH^*OEt.  Similarly,  evidence  is  available  in 
the  case  of  the  acetyl  and  benzoyl  derivatives.  It  is  evident,  however, 
in  the  case  of  the  free  hydroxyazo-compounds  that  the  constitution 
cannot  be  determined  by  reduction,  since  the  two  alternative  formulae, 
CgHj-NIN-C^H^-OH  and  C^H.-NH-NICjHJO,  yield  the  same  first 
reduction  product, C^H^'NH'NH'CgH^'OH.  Further,  no  decisive  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn  from  substitution  compounds  owing  to  the  great 
ease  with  which  additive  compounds  are  produced.  From  the  chemical 
evidence  at  our  disposal,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  case  of  />- hydroxyazo- 
compounds  the  ethers  and  benzoyl  derivatives  possess  the  azo-configura- 
tion  ;  the  same  is  true  for  the  ethers  of  the  o-bydroxyazo-compoumls, 
whilst  it  is  probable  that  the  benzoyl  derivatives  of  the  latter  are 
o-quinone  benzoylphenylhydrazones. 

From  previous  spectrographic  work  on  quinone,  hydrazones,  and  azo- 
compounds  (Baly  and  Stewart,  Trans.,  1906,  89,  502  ;  Baly  and  Tuck, 
Trans.,  1906, 89,  982),  it  seemed  probable  that  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
structure  of  the  hydroxyazo-compounds  could  be  obtained  by  an  examina- 
tion of  their  absorption  curves.  In  the  present  paper  the  absorption 
curves  of  several  of  these  substances,  their  ethers  and  benzoyl  deriv- 
atives, have  been  examined,  and,  as  was  hoped,  it  has  been  possible 
to  decide  definitely  the  constitution  of  free  hydroxyazo-compounds. 

The  aUsorption  curves  were  obtained  by  plotting  the  oscillation 
frequencies  of  the  limits  of  the  transmitted  light  against  the  logarithms 
of  thicknesses  of  J// 10,000  solution  equivalent  to  the  concentrations 
used.     The  absorption  curves  are  given  in  Figures   1   to  8,  and  an 
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examination  of  these  show  that  the  o-  and  jt>-compounds  produce  a 
different  type  of  absorption,  and  for  purposes  of  convenience  they  will 
be  discussed  separately. 

The  Para-compounds. 

The  compounds  of  this  class  which  have  been  examined  are  benzene- 
azophenol,  CgHg'NIN'CgH^'OH  ;  benzeneazo-m-cx-esol, 

C6H5-n:n-<^   \oh, 

and  their  ethers  and  benzoyl  derivatives.  In  some  cases  the  effect  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  sodium  ethoxide  upon  them  has  been  studied. 


Fig.  1. 
Oscillation  frequencies. 
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Ful  1  curve    Bevzeneazophenol  in  alcohol. 

Dotted  curve  ,,  in  eoncen' rated  hydrochloric  acid. 

Dot  aud  (lash  curve..  ,,  in  alcoholic  sodium  ethoxide. 

In  Fig8.  1  to  4  the  full  curves  are  those  of  benzeneazophenol, 
lieDzeneazopheDetole,  benzeneazo-m-creBol,  benzeneazo-m-cresetole  re- 
flpectivoly.  The  curves  for  all  these  subHtances  are  very  similar,  and 
show  a  remarkable  analogy  to  that  of  azobonzene,  except  that  the 
sudden  extonHion,  which  occurH  l)etwc(ui  the  frequencies  2000  and 
2400  in  the  hydroxyazo-coiijpouiHlH,  appoars  in  azobonzeuo  as  a  well- 
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developed  band  (Baly  and  Tuck,  Trans.,  1906,  89,  982).  The  reason 
for  this  difference  will  be  discussed  later. 

The  close  resemblance  of  the  curves  for  the  ether  and  hydroxyl 
compounds  proves  conclusively  that  their  structure  is  similar,  except 
that  the  ethyl  group  replaces  a  hydrogen  atom.  As  it  is  imp  ssible 
for  the  ethyl  group  to  be  tautomeric,  it  follows  that  the  hydrogen 
atom  also  is  not  tautomeric  under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment, 
namely,  when  the  compounds  are  dissolved  in  alcohol. 

The  benzoyl  derivative  of  benzeneazophenol  (dot  and  dash  curve, 
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Full  curve   Benzeneazophenetole  in  alcohol. 

Dotted  curve  ,,  in  concentrated  hydrochloric 

Dot  aud  dash  curve. .     BenzoylbenzeneazopJienol. 


acid. 


Fig.  2)  also  shows  a  very  close  relation  to  azobenzene,  as  ifras  to  be 
expected,  since  chemical  evidence  has  shown  that  they  have  the  azo- 
configuration. 

The  formula  for  ^hydroxyazo-compounds  is  therefore  of  the  type 
C^H.-N:N-C,H,-0H,  not  CgH.-NH-NIC^H.IO. 

The  same  conclusion  has  been  recently  arrived  at  (P.  Lemoult, 
Compt.  rend.,  1906,  143,  603)  by  a  study  of  the  heats  of  combustion 
of  these  compounds,  allowing  27  calories  for  the  thermal  characteristic 
of  the  azo-group  -NIN-. 
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Full  curve   Bemeneazo-m-cresol  in  alcohol. 

Dotted  curve  ,,  in  concentrated  hydrochloric 

Dot  and  dash  curve..  ,,  in  alcoholic  sodium  ethoxidc. 


acid. 
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'J'lie  hydrochlorides  of  the  /^-hydroxyazo-compounds  being  very 
different  in  colour  and  reactions  from  the  parent  compounds,  Hewitt 
and  Pope  {Ber.,  1897, 30,  1625)  have  stated  that  their  constitution  must 
be  diffeient,  and  that  they  are  really  hydrochlorides  of  quinone  hydr- 
azones.  In  view  of  this,  it  seems  necessary  to  ascertain  the  effect 
that  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  has  on  the  absorption  spectra  of  these 
substances.  An  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  necessary,  since  the 
additive  compounds  hydrolyse  with  great  ease ;  the  ratio  of  the  con- 
centration of  the  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  hydroxyazo-compound  was 
not  less  than  10,000;  1.  The  dotted  curves.  Figs.  1  to  4,  show  the 
effect  produced  on  some  of  these  />-hydx'oxyazo-compounds  and  their 
ethers.  It  may  be  seen  at  once  that  the  absorption  spectra  have 
altered  entirely,  and  that  the  change  produced  is  exactly  the  same 
in  each  case.  This  undoubtedly  proves  that  the  hydrochlorides  of 
both  the  free  />-hydroxyazo-compounds  and  of  the  ethers  have  similar 
structures,  and  consequently  the  hydrochlorides  of  the  free  hydroxyl 
substances  have  an  azo-structure.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  these 
with  the  absorption  spectra  of  azobenzene  in  a  solution  coataining  a 
large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  (dot  and  dash  curve.  Fig.  4). 


I'he  Ortho- compounds. 

The  compounds  of  this  class  which  have  been  investigated  ai-e 
benzeneazo-/)-cresol,  j9-tolueneazo-j»-cresol,  their  ethers,  and  benzoyl 
derivatives. 

The  absorption  curves  (full  curves,  Figs.  G  and  8)  of  the  ethers 
agree  with  those  of  the  ethers  of  the  /j-compounds,  and  with  that  of 
azobenzene.  This  was  to  be  expected,  as  chemical  evidence  has  proved 
that  they  are  azo-derivatives.  The  benzoyl  derivatives  (dot  and  dash 
curves,  Figs.  6  and  8),  on  the  other  hand,  give  very  different  spectra. 
It  has  been  suggested  from  chemical  evidence  (Goldschmidt  and 
Brubacher,  Ber.,  1884,  17,  352  ;  Oddo  and  Puxeddu,  Gazzetta,  1906, 
36,  ii,  1)  that  the  benzoyl  derivatives  of  o-hydroxyazo-compounds 
are  benzoylphenylhydrazones  of  o-quinone.  The  absorption  curves 
for  the  benzoyl  derivatives  show  a  very  close  relation  to  that  of 
benzoquinonebenzoylphenylhydrazone,  synthesised  from  benzoquinone 
and  benzoylphenylhydrazine,  allowing  for  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  a 
jt^quinone  and  the  former  an  o-quinone  derivative.  There  can  therefore 
be  no  doubt  that  the  benzoyl  derivatives  ai-e  in  the  quinone-hydrazone 
form. 

The  full  curves  of  Figs.  5  and  7,  which  are  those  of  benzeneazo- 
«-cresol  and  />-tolueneazo-/>-cresol,  show  a  marked  agreement  with  those 
of  their  benzoyl  derivatives,  so  that   it  may  be  concluded   that   the 
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parent  compounds  are  o-quinonephenylhydrazones  and  are  derivatives, 
therefore,  of  o-benzoquinone, 

~  0 

Fig.  5. 

Oscillation  frequencies. 

Upper  curves. 

Full  curve  Bemeneazo-'p-cresol  in  alcohol. 

Dotted  curve....  ,,  ,,         in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 

Dot  and  dash...  ,,  ,,         in  alcoholic  sodium  ethoxide. 
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Fio.  7. 

Oscillation  frequtntiet. 

Upper  curves. 

Full  curve  ^^-Tolueneazo-'^-creaol  in  alcohol. 

Dotted  curve  ...  ,,  ,,         t»  eoneentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 

Dot  and  dash...  ,,  ,,        in  alcoholic  'N&OEt. 
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Fio,  8. 

Oscillation  frequencies. 

Lower  curves. 

Full  curve  p-  Tolueneazo-^-cresetol  in  alcohol. 

Dotted  curve  ...  ,,  ,,  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 

Dot  and  dash...     Beivtoylazo-'^-cresetole  in  alcohol. 


The  results  obtained  in  this  investigation  are  directly  opposed  to 
the  hypothesis  of  "mesohydry"  (Oddo  and  Puxeddu,  loc.  cit.),  or 
equilibrium  of  the   hydrogen  between  the  oxygen  and  the  nitrogen. 

H   H   2 
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Such  a  state  would,  from  the  analogy  of  enol-keto-tautotnerism,  un- 
doubtedly'produce  a  characteristic  ultra-violet  absorption  band  in  the 
case  of  the  o-hydroxyazo-compounds,  which  would  be  absent  in  the 
benzoyl  derivatives.  The  absence  of  such  a  band  clearly  proves  that 
the  hydrogen  is  not  in  the  tautomeric  condition  required  by  the 
hypothesis  of  mesohydry. 

In  the  o-compounds  the  effect  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  both  the  ethers 
and  the  parent  compounds  is  exactly  the  same  (dotted  curves,  Figs.  5 
to  8).  From  this  it  may  be  concluded  that  both  hydrochlorides  have 
the  same  structure,  and  that  as  the  ethers  are  in  the  azo-form,  the 
hydrochlorides  of  the  parent  compounds  must  also  be  in  that  form. 
Thus  the  effect  of  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  o-hydroxyazo-compounds 
is  to  change  them  from  o-quinonehydrazones  to  azo-derivatives : 

CftH.-NH-NICgH^IO  +  HCl  — >  CeHg-NIN-CeH^'OH-hHCl. 

(1) 

The  reason  for  this  change  probably  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  adding  on  to  the  nitrogen  atom  (1)  causes  the  latter  to 
become  more  nearly  saturated  and  therefore  less  able  to  retain  the 
hydrogen  atom  against  the  great  attraction  of  the  oxygen. 

The  relation  of  the  absorption  curves  of  the  various  azo-compounds 
to  one  another  is  of  great  interest.  From  the  curves  given  it  may  be 
seen  that  when  a  large  amount  of  residual  affinity  is  in  close  proximity 
to  one  of  the  benzene  nuclei  of  azobenzene  as  in  the  case  of  the  hydroxyl 
compounds  and  their  ethers, 

CflHj-NIN-CoH^-OH  and  CeHj-NIN-CeH^-OEt, 

a  very  great  diminution  in  the  persistence  of  the  colour  band  occurs. 
If  the  residual  affinity  of  the  hydroxyl  group  is  decreased  by  replacing 
the  hydrogen  atom  by  an  acetyl  or  benzoyl  group,  the  curves  obtained 
approach  more  nearly  to  that  of  azobenzene. 

It  has  been  shown  (J3aly  and  Collie,  Trans.,  1905,  87,  1332)  that 
unsaturation  in  the  a-position  to  a  benzene  ring  produces  a  very  great 
alteration  in  the  typo  of  vibration. 

TheHo  facts  are  of  considerable  interest  in  view  of  the  hypothesis, 
recently  put  forward,  with  regard  to  tlio  colour  of  azobenzene  (Haly  and 
Tuck,  Trans.,  1906, 89,  982).  According  to  this  view  tho  colour  depends 
on  tho  fact  that  the  benzene  nuclei  vibrato  mainly  along  the  two 
directions  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines, 
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the  extreme  phases  being 
6  6  6'  5' 


j-n:n.-j. 


6 


6' 


6' 


4' 


3  2  2'  3' 

3  2  2'  3' 

Thus  the  carbon  atoms  1  and  1'  are  to  a  large  extent  unsaturated  and 
the  action  of  these  centres  of  uns.ituration  on  the  unsaturated  group 
•NIN'  sets  up  the  isonopesis.  From  this  it  may  be  seen  at  once  that 
the  more  the  vibrations  of  the  benzene  rings  are  disturbed  the  greater 
will  be  the  diminution  of  the  persistence  of  the  isorropesis  band 
observed.  This  agrees  with  the  results  previously  obtained  by 
substitution  in  benzoquinone  (Stewart  and  Baly,  Trans.,  1906,  80, 
618).  Addition  of  sodium  ethoxide  to  solutions  of  the  ethers  of 
hydroxyazo-compounds  produces  absolutely  no  change,  but  when  added 
to  the  free  hydroxyl  compounds,  a  considerable  modification  of  the 
type  of  absorption  occurs. 

Concltuioiis. 

1.  The /;-hydroxyazo-compounds  and  their  hydrochlorides  are  in  the 
true  azo-form,  for  example,  benzeneazophenol  is 

/   \n:n-/ 


>0H. 


2.  The  o-hydroxyftzo-compounds  and  their  benzoyl  derivatives  are 
derivatives  of  o-benzoquinonebenzoylphenylhydrazone,  for  example, 
the  formulae  of  /)-tolueneazo-jo-ciysol  and  its  benzoyl  derivatives  are 


ch3-<^^^.nh-n:/   y 


CH3  ^H, 

and    CH3<^~\-N— N:<^     N. 
0  ^-^  C-OPh  V 


3.  The  hydrochlorides  of  the  o-hydroxyazo-compounds  are  derivatives 
of  true  azo-compounds. 

1  should  like  to  express  my  hearty  thanks  to  Prof.  Collie  and 
Mr.  Baly  for  the  interest  they  have  taken  in  the  progress  of  these 
experiments.  I  also  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Baly  for  the  facilities  he  has 
afforded  me  in  carrying  out  this  research.  I  am  indebted  to  the 
Chemical  Society  for  a  grant  in  aid  of  the  work. 

The  Spectroscopic  Laboratory, 

University  College, 

London. 
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XLVI. — Resolution  of  Tetrahydro-'p-toluquinaldine  into 
its  Optically  Active  Components. 

By  William  Jackson  Pope  and  Thomas  Constantine  Beck. 

The  methods  of  resolving  externally  compensated  bases  into  their 
optically  active  components,  which  have  been  developed  by  Pope, 
Peachey,  Eich,  and  Harvey  (Trans.,  1898,  73,  893;  1899,  75,  1066, 
1093,  and  1127),  have  led  to  the  accumulation  of  evidence  proving 
that  optical  activity  results  from  asymmetry,  not  only  of  the  carbon 
atom,  but  also  of  nitrogen,  sulphur,  selenium,  and  tin  atoms  in  the 
quinque-  and  quadri-valent  states  of  combination.  The  application  of 
these  methods  involves  the  use  of  a  strong  optically  active  acid,  and 
those  available  for  the  described  purpose  have  hitherto  been  the  d-  and 
Z-aTT-bromo-  and  chloro-camphorsulphonic  acids  of  Kipping  and  Pope 
(Trans.,  1895,  67,  354)  and  the  d-  and  Z-/3-camphorsulphonic  acids  of 
Reychler  (Trans.,  1899,  75,  1105) ;  the  use  of  the  d-  and  Z-Tr-camphor- 
sulphonic  acids  of  Kipping  and  Pope  (Trans.,  1893,  63,  548)  for  this 
purpose  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  difficulty  of  preparing  these  acids 
in  large  quantities. 

As  the  usefulness  of  the  methods  in  question  would  obviously  be 
extended  if  strong  optically  active  acids  other  than  those  above-men- 
tioned were  available,  it  seemed  desirable  to  examine  the  applicability 
of  the  c?-a^-bromocamphorsulphonic  acid  of  Armstrong  and  Lowry 
(Trans.,  1902,  81,  1441)  in  connexjpn  with  the  Pope  and  Peachey 
method.  The  most  specialised  case  of  the  method  is  that  of  Pope  and 
Rich  (Trans.,  1899,  75,  1093),  in  which  crystallisation  is  induced  in 
a  solution  containing  two  equivalents  {d-B,  l-B,  2HCI)  of  the  hydro- 
chloride or  other  salt  of  an  externally  compensated  base,  and  one 
equivalent  of  an  alkali  or  ammonium  salt  (NHg,  d-  or  I- A)  of  an 
optically  active  acid  ;  the  reaction  proceeds  in  accordance  with  the 
following  equation : 

d-n,  HCl  -I-  l-B,  IlCl  -H NHg,  d-A  =  d-B,  d-A  +  l-B,  HCl  -I-  NHj,,HCl. 

Ab  has  been  previously  shown,  the  least  soluble  salt  (d-B,  d-A,  or 
l-B,  d-A),  of  which  the  formation  is  possible  in  the  system,  crystallises 
out,  leaving  ammonium  and  the  other  component  of  the  externally 
compenHated  base  in  solution  as  the  more  soluble  salt  with  a  tninorul 
acid  (/-//,  Il(;i). 

In  view  of  the  rapidity  and  convonienco  of  this  method  of  working^ 
wo  have  again  investigated  the  resolution  of  externally  compensated 
totrahydro-/;  toluquinaidinc? '  into  its  optically  active  components  in 
order  to  uHcorluin  whoLhor  tlio  (/-a/i  hromociimphorsulphonio  acid  of 
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Armstrong  and  Lowry  can  be  usefully  employed  in  carrying  out  the 
method  of  resolution. 


Resolution  of  Tetrahydro-ip-toluquinaMine. 

On  adding  to  a  concentrated  warm  aqueous  solution  of  externally 
compensated  tetrahydro-;}-toluquinaldine  hydrochloride  (two  equi- 
valents) an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonium  J-a/J-bromocamphorsul- 
phonate  (one  equivalent),  and  allowing  to  cool,  a  nearly  quiintitative 
separation  of  crystalline  df-tetrahydro-p-toluquinaldine  d-a/3-bromo- 
camphorsulphonate  occurs.  After  recrystallisation  from  ethyl  acetate 
the  salt  is  obtained  in  colourless  needles  melting  at  170 — 172°;  it  is 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol  or  moist  acetone,  and  sparingly  so  in  nthyl 
acetate  or  water  : 

01763  gave  0-3435  CO._j  and  01003  B^O.     C-5313  ;  H  =  6-32. 

0-2297     „     0-4502  CO2    „    01305  HgO.     0  =  5345 ;  H  =  6-31. 

CoiHjoOjNBrS  requires  0  =  53-39  ;  H  =  6"21  per  cent. 

0-3142  gram,  made  up  to  25  c.c.  with  water,  gave  oo  +237°  in  a 
200  mm.  tube;  whence  [a]„  +94-3° and  [M]o  +445°. 

On  treating  the  salt  with  soda  it  yielded  ti-tetrahydro-p-toluqnin- 
aldine  which  had  the  specific  rotatory  power  of  [ajo  +  793°  in  a  2  per 
cent,  benzene  solution,  and  otherwise  corresponded  with  the  base 
obtained  by  Pope  and  Rich  (loc.  cit.). 

The  crude  /-base  liberated  on  adding  caustic  soda  to  the  mother 
liquors  remaining  after  the  first  separation  of  the  salt  of  the  d-h&se, 
after  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  is  conveniently  treated  with 
ammonium  c^-aTr-bromocamphorsulphonate,  as  described  by  Pope  and 
Rich,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  from  it  pure  /-tetrahydro-^- 
toluquinaldine  <i-a7r-bromocamphorsulphate.  In  an  actual  experiment 
it  was  found  that  26  grams  of  externally  compensated  base  yielded 
by  one  treatment  as  described  with  each  of  the  isomeric  bromocamphor- 
sulphonic  acids  10*5  grams  of  pure  (i-base  and  7*5  grams  of  the  pure 
laevo-isomeride. 

\-Tetrahydro-^toluquinaldine  da^-£romocamphorsvIphonate. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  it  was  convenient  to  prepare  /-tetra- 
hydro-jt)-toluquinaIdine  c?-a^-bromocamphorsulphonate  from  pure  /-base 
and  (i-acid  ;  the  salt  crystallised  in  colourless,  flattened  needles  molting 
at  171—172°: 

0-2850  gave  0-5561  00^  and  0-1650  H.p.     0  =  5321 ;  H  =  6-43. 
0-2831     „     0-554400.3     „    0-1633  H.p.     0  =  5341  ;  H  =  6-40. 
OaiHgyOgNBrS  requires  0  =  53-39;  H  =  6-21  percent. 
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0*2659  gram,  made  up  to  25  c.c.  with  water,  gave  au  +  074°  in 
a  200  mm.  tube  ;  whence  [ajo  +34-8°  and  [M]d  +  164-2°. 

The  two  salts,  d-B,  d-A,  and  l-B,  d-A,  thus  have  the  molecular 
rotatory  powers  +164'2°  and  +445°  respectively  ;  the  sum  of  these 
values  is  twice  the  molecular  rotatory  power  of  the  acid  ion  and  the 
difference  is  twice  the  molecular  rotatory  power  of  the  basic  ion.  The 
molecular  rotatory  power  calculated  for  the  ion  of  the  cZ-acid  is  thus 
+  304-5°  and  that  for  the  ion  of  the  ci-base  is  +140-4°.  The  latter 
value  agrees  closely  with  the  value  +139-5°  obtained  by  Pope  and 
Rich  for  the  hydrochloride  ;  the  former  value  is  practically  identical 
with  that  of  +  304*3°  deduced  below  from  the  examination  of  the 
ammonium  and  calcium  salts  of  cZ-a^-bromocamphorsulphonic  acid. 

04348  gram  of  calcium  <i-a^-bromocamphorsulphonate  dried  at  100°, 
made  up  to  25  c.c.  with  water,  gave  a^  +3*21°  in  a  200  mm.  tube  ; 
whence  [a ]d   +92-3°  and  [M]o   +304-5°. 

0-9004  gram  of  ammonium  c?-a^-bromocamphorsulphonate,  contain- 
ing 2H2O,  made  up  to  25  c.c.  with  water,  gave  0^  +  7-55°  in  a  200  mm. 
tube;  whence  [a]D   +  83-55°  and  [M]d  +304-1° 

It  is  thus  shown  that  another  strong  optically  active  acid,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  previously  used,  is  available  for  the  resolution  of  extern- 
ally compensated  bases  into  their  optically  active  components.  We 
are  at  present  engaged  in  studying  the  resolution  of  externally  com- 
pensated bases  containing  asymmetric  atoms  other  than  those  of  carbon 
with  the  aid  of  this  acid. 

Municipal  School  of  Teciinolooy, 

Victoria  University  of  Manchester. 


XL VI I. — Displacement  of  Halogens  hy  Hydroxyl.  I. 
The  Ilydrolytic  Decomposition  of  Hydrogen  and 
Sodium  Monochloroacctates  hy  Water  and  hy  Alkali, 
and  the  Influence  of  Neutral  Salts  on  the  Reaction 
Velocities. 

By  Qeoror  Sbntbr. 

In  the  course  of  certain  experiments  on  tho  temporature-coefficients  of 
chemical  reactioos,  I  hml  occaHion  to  investigate  the  mochanisni  of  the 
displacement  of  chlorine  by  hydroxyl  in  chloroacotic  acid  and  some  of 
itH  HaltH.  Ah  the  preliminary  observatioDR  indicated  that  tho  reactions 
wi>rn  not  ho  Himple  as  had  been  anticipated,  and  the  results  promised 
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to  be  of  interest  for  the  general  question  of  chemical  dynamics,  the 
problem  was  studied  systematically,  and  the  present  paper  contains  an 
account  of  the  results  so  far  obtained. 

The  hydrolytic  decomposition  of  chloroacetic  acid  by  hot  water  was 
investigated  by  Buchanan  {Ber.,  1871,  4,  863),  and  later  in  van't 
Hoff's  laboratory  by  Schwab  (van't  Hoff,  Studien  zur  C/ieinischen 
Dynamik).  It  proceeds  quantitatively  according  to  the  equa- 
tion CH2Cl'CO.^H  +  H.O  =  OK-CH2-COgH  +  HCl,  and  is  therefore  a 
unimolecular  reaction,  as  Schwab  found.  The  rate  of  decomposition 
of  sodium  chloroacetate  by  sodium  hydroxide  was  also  investigated  by 
Schwab  {loc.  cil.)  ;  in  dilute  solution  it  is  represented  by  the  equa- 
tion CH^Cl-CO.Na  +  NaOH  =  OII-CH./COjH  -i-  NaCl,  and  is  of  interest 
as  being  the  chemical  change  on  which  van't  Hoff  based  his  treatment 
of  bimolecular  reactions.  Further,  the  rate  of  decomposition  of  certain 
chloroacetates  by  water  at  high  temperatures  has  been  investigated  by 
Kastle  and  Reiser  {Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1893,  15,  471),  who  found  that 
the  reaction  velocity  is  almost  independent  of  the  base  with  which 
the  chloroacetic  acid  is  combined.  Within  the  last  few  months, 
Euler  {Bei-.,  1906,  30,  2726)  has  published  the  results  of  some  experi- 
ments on  the  rate  of  reaction  between  silver  nitrate  and  chloro- 
acetic acid  and  certain  other  halogen  compounds.  The  general  question 
of  the  reactivity  of  organic  halogen  compounds  has  been  dealt  with  by 
many  investigators,  more  particularly  by  Hecht,  Conrad,  and  Bruckner 
{Zeitsch.  physikuL  Chem.,  1889—1891,  3—7),  by  Nef  (AniuileH,  1899, 
309,  126),  and  by  Burke  and  Donnan  (Trans.,  1904,  85,  555), 
but  in  no  case  h^js  the  mechanism  of  the  change  been  satisfactorily 
elucidated. 

In  the  present  paper  it  is  shown,  by  varying  the  initial  concentra- 
tion, that  the  hydrolysis  of  chloroacetic  acid,  according  to  the  equation 
CHaCl-COoH-f-H20  =  OH-CH2-CO.^H-hHCl  is  strictly  proportional  to 
the  acid  concentration  within  wide  limits  ;  the  reaction  velocity  is  not 
greatly  affected  by  hydrogen  chloride,  or  by  such  neutral  salts  as 
sodium  chloride  and  potassium  nitrate  in  normal  solution. 

The  rate  of  decomposition  of  sodium  chloroacetate  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion at  1U2°  has  also  been  measured  ;  iu  dilute  solution  it  is  unimole- 
cular, but  stronger  solutions  shov^  slight  deviations  from  the  simple 
law.     The  rate  of  reaction  is  diminished  by  certain  neutral  salts. 

The  rate  of  interaction  of  sodium  chloroacetate  and  sodium  and 
potassium  hydroxides  at  102°,  according  to  the  equation 

CHgCl-CO.Na  +  NaOH  =  OH-CH^-CO^Na  -i-  NaCl, 
has  also  been  measui-ed ;  only  in  dilute  solution  is  the  action  strictly 
bimolecular.     The  rate  of  change  was  accelerated  by  all  the  neutral 
salts  tried  without  exception. 

It  is  further  shown  that   sodium  chloroacetate  is   hydrolysed    by 
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water  at  about  1/1 0th  of  the  rate  at  which  i\7lO  sodium  hydroxide 
effects  the  change,  and  that  the  former  reaction  is  scarcely  affected  by 
hydrogen  chloride,  results  which  are  not  in  accord  with  current  views 
as  to  the  relative  activity  of  water  and  alkali  as  hydrolytic  agents. 
The  influeuce  of  neutral  salts  on  the  rate  of  chemical  reactions  in 
which  OH'  ions  take  part  is  considered  in  the  light  of  the  results 
given  in  this  paper  and  of  those  previously  obtained  by  Arrhenius 
[Zeitsch.  physikal.  Chvm.,  1887,  1,  110).  As  bearing  on  these  observa- 
tions, the  general  question  of  the  effect  of  neutral  salts  in  accelerating 
certain  chemical  reactions,  more  particularly  those  in  which  dilute 
acids  are  concerned  (for  which  much  experimental  material  is  avail- 
able), is  discussed  in  the  following  section. 

Effect  of  Neutral  Salts  on  the  Activity  of  Acids. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  activity  of  dilute  acids,  as  shown, 
for  example,  in  the  catalytic  effect  they  exert  on  the  hydrolytic  decom- 
position of  sucrose,  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  neutral  salts  which 
themselves  do  not  effect  the  hydrolysis;  this  effect  may  shortly  be 
designated  "neutral  salt  action."  On  account  of  its  importance  for  the 
theory  of  solutions,  this  phenomenon  has  been  often  investigated,  more 
particularly  by  Lowenthal  and  Lenssen  {J.  pr.  Chem.,  1862,  85,  321, 
401),  Spohr  (/.  pr.  Chem.,  1886,  33,  272),  Arrhenius  {Zeitsch.  physikal. 
Chem.,  1889,  4,  226  ;  1899,  31,  197),  and  Kay  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin., 
1898,  22,  484).  The  general  outcome  of  the  investigations  has  been  to 
show  that  in  all  Ciises  the  reaction  is  accelerated  by  compounds  which 
are  highly  ionised  in  aqueous  solution,  whilst  non-electrolytes  have 
practically  no  effect.  The  essential  features  of  the  phenomenon  are 
shown  in  the  accompanying  table,  which  gives  the  results  obtained 
by  Arrhenius  for  the  rate  of  inversion  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
sucrose ;  the  concentration  of  acid  and  salt,  the  temperature,  and  the 
velocity  constant  are  given  in  the  table  : 

Magnitude  of  Neutral  Salt  Action  (Arrhenius). 

CompoHition  of  solution.     Tomperaturo.  k.  Inoraaso  per  cent. 

005  IICI 295°  31-0  — 

i  0-4  NaOl   „  86-8  26-3 

i  0-4  LiOl    „  30-9  •       26-4 

■fO-4NHX"I    ,,  370  26-4 

4-0  2('aCL  ,,  375  2fl-9 

+  0'2MgCla ,,  37-4  26-6 

0  0005  HC'l  M8  17-1^  — 

I  0-18  Hg(JI,    ,,  ISO  1-7 

T\u'.  most  Kiriking  fiict  hIiowii  by  the  table  is  that  in  (Mjiiivalent 
solution  neutriil  Hailn  whicii  are  oloctrolytos  exert  practically  the  same 
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effect.  As  the  neutral  salt  action  is  proportionately  greater  the  more 
dilute  the  acid  solution,  it  follows  that  the  chlorides  referred  to  in 
the  first  part  of  the  table  are  at  least  twenty  times  more  active  than 
mercuric  chloride. 

Several  suggestions  have  been  made  to  account  for  neutral  salt 
action.  LiJwenthal  and  Lenssen  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  due  to 
the  salts  combining  with  water,  the  concentrations  of  the  reacting 
substances  being  thus  increased.  Arrhenius  at  first  considered  that  it 
was  due  to  the  effect  of  the  ions  of  the  salt  on  the  hydrogen  ions ;  in 
his  latest  pronouncement  on  the  subject  he  suggests  that  the  neutral 
salts  increase  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  sucrose  (^Text-Book  of  Electro- 
chemistry^ p.  109).  In  a  recent  paper,  R.  J.  Caldwell  {Proe.  Roy.  Soc, 
1906,  78,  A,  272),  working  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Armstrong, 
has  revived  the  suggestion  of  Lowenthal  and  Lenssen ;  he  considers 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  part  of  the  water  to  form  a 
hydrate  with  the  neutral  salt,  the  ratio  of  acid  to  "  free "  solvent  is 
increafed ;  in  other  words,  the  acid  solution  becomes  more  highly  con- 
centrated, and  the  hydrolysis  of  the  sugar  is  effected  more  rapidly. 
Froui  the  amount  of  water  which  must  be  added  to  reduce  the  velocity 
constant  to  the  normal  value,  the  amount  of  water  in  combina- 
tion with  the  salt — the  degree  of  hydration — is  obtained.  The  values 
at  25°  are  as  follows:  KCl.lOHjO ;  NaCl,13H.O;  BaCl2,19H20; 
CaCl2,22H20. 

With  the  view  of  testing  the  above  hypothesis,  Caldwell  has  com- 
pared the  degrees  of  hydration  thus  arrived  at  with  those  obtained 
by  Jones  and  his  co-workers  [Zeitsch.  phyisikal.  Cfiem.,  1906,  55, 
355)  by  other  methods ;  the  agreement  is  satisfactory  only  for  two 
of  the  instances  quoted  above.  This,  however,  is  perhaps  not  to  be 
regarded  as  an  argument  against  the  hypothesis,  as  the  degi-ees  of 
hydration  calculated  by  Jones  do  not  appear  very  trustworthy ;  in 
particular,  the  rapid  increase  of  hydration  with  dilution  which  he 
obtains  in  some  cases  is  in  opposition  to  the  requirements  of  the  law 
of  mass  action.  It  seems  desirable,  therefore,  to  test  the  conse- 
quences of  the  hydrate  hypothesis  of  neutral  salt  action  more  fully. 
In  the  following  paragi-aphs,  on  the  basis  of  the  summary  of 
experimental  results  given  above  (1)  the  relative  neutral  salt  action 
of  different  salts,  (2)  the  effect  of  temperature,  (3)  the  effect  of  neutral 
salts  on  other  reactions,  are  considered,  and  the  conclusion  is  drawn 
that  the  hydrate  hypothesis  does  not  account  for  the  experimental 
facts. 

(1)  The  Comparative  Effects  of  Different  Salts. — There  is  a  good  deal 
of  evidence,  which  cannot  be  given  here  in  detail  (compare  Baur, 
Ahrens  Sammlung,  1903,  8,  478  ;  Geffcken,  Zeitsch.  physikal.  Chem., 
1904,  49,  257),  to  the  effect  that  nitrates  of  alkali  metals  are  only 
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slightly,  if  at  all,  hydrated  in  solution,  and  that  the  degree  of  hydra- 
tion increases  from  chlorides  to  sulphates ;  this  behaviour  is  exactly 
what  is  to  be  expected  from  the  known  properties  of  the  solid  salts. 
There  is  no  such  variation  of  neutral  salt  action ;  the  results  of 
Arrhenius,  Spohr,  Kay,  and  others  show  that  in  equivalent  solu- 
tion the  effect  is  practically  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  salt, 
the  activity  of  potassium  chloride  and  nitrate  being  the  same  as  that 
of  calcium  and  magnesium  chloride  in  equivalent  solution  (compare 
table,  p.  462).  As  regards  positive  groups,  Kohlrausch  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc, 
1903,  71,  338),  from  measurements  of  the  relative  migration  velocity 
of  sodium,  potassium,  and  lithium  ions,  has  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  latter  are  most  highly  hydrated  in  solution,  and  the  same  conclusion 
has  been  reached  in  another  way  by  Jones  (Zeitsch.  physikal.  Chem., 
1906,55,  429).  Consequently,  if  the  hydrate  hypothesis  of  neutral  salt 
action  is  tenable,  lithium  salts  ought  to  have  a  much  greater  effect 
than  sodium  and  potassium  salts  with  the  same  negative  ion,  but  the 
observations  of  Arrhenius  and  of  Kay  [loc.  cit.)  show  conclusively 
that  this  is  not  the  case. 

(2)  The  Effect  of  Change  of  2\m,perature  on  Neutral  Salt  Action. — 
Various  considerations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  if  hydrates  exist  in 
solution,  their  complexity  must  decrease  rapidly  with  rise  of  tempera- 
ture. Thus  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  higher  the  temperature, 
the  smaller  is  the  number  of  molecules  of  solvent  with  which  salts 
separate  from  solution.  Further,  the  amount  of  heat  evolved  when 
salts  combine  with  water  is  generally  large,  and  from  the  Horstmann- 
van't  Hoff  law  on  the  relation  between  heat  development  and  displace- 
ment of  equilibrium  it  follows  at  once  that  the  number  of  water 
molecules  associated  with  the  solute  must  diminish  rapidly  with  rise 
of  temperature.  In  accordance  with  these  a  priori  considerations, 
Jones  {loc.  cit.,  p.  430)  considers  that  "  the  greater  part  of  the  water 
can  be  withdrawn  from  these  compounds  at  temperatures  only  a  little 
above  100°. 

In  striking  contrast  to  these  observations,  the  effect  of  change  of 
temperature  on  neutral  salt  action  is  very  slight.  Arrhenius  found 
that  the  increase  in  the  activity  of  hydrobromic  acid  due  to  the 
addition  of  04  mol.  potassium  bromide  at  25%  39*4°,  and  52*^  amounted 
to  32,  36,  and  33  per  cent,  respectively.  Spohr  {loc.  cit.)  and  Euler 
{Zeitach.  physikal.  Chejn.,  1900,  32,  348)  found  a  very  slight  decrease 
of  the  neutral  salt  effect  with  rise  of  temperature.  Those  observations 
cannot  readily  bo  roconcih)d  with  the  suggestion  that  the  effect  in 
quoHtion  is  duo  to  hydrate  formation. 

(3)  77ie  Kffecl  of  Neutral  Halla  on  other  Reactions. — This  may  be 
illuMtratod  by  tho  action  of  sodium  chloride  on  the  rate  of  a  simple 
unimolocular  reaction,  for  example,  the  hydrolytic  decompoHitiou  of 
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carbon  oxyeulphide,  COS,  by  water  at  25°,  investigated  by  Biickbock 
{Zeitsch.  physikal.  Chem.,  1900,  34,  2*29).  If  sodium  chloride  takes  up 
a  large  proportion  of  water,  the  ratio  between  the  oxysulphide  and  the 
free  solvent  will  be  increased,  and  a  greater  rate  of  hydrolysis  may 
be  expected.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rate  is  practically  the  same  in 
W-sodium  chloride  solution  and  in  pure  water. 

These  conclusions  are  confirmed  by  the  results  with  neutral  salts 
described  in  the  present  paper,  and  some  evidence  is  adduced  to  show 
that  the  earlier  suggestion  of  Arrhenius,  that  neutral  salt  action  is  due 
to  the  action  of  the  ions  of  the  salt  on  H*  or  OH'  ions,  has  most  in  its 
favour.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  some  cases  neutral  salts  may 
accelerate  chemical  actions  owing  to  association  with  the  solvent,  but 
the  general  phenomenon  does  not  seem  to  be  adequately  accounted  for 
in  this  way. 

£XPKB1MENTAL. 

Methods  of  Measuring  VelocitUs. 

The  chloroacetic  acid  used  in  the  investigation  was  obtained  from 
Kahlbaum ;  its  purity  was  controlled  by  titration  with  standard  alkali. 
The  neutral  salts  were  also  Kahlbaum's  preparations.  The  sodium 
chloroacetate  solutions  were  prepared  by  mixing  solutions  of  chloro- 
acetic acid  and  sodium  hydroxide  of  equivalent  strength.  Distilled 
water,  free  from  carbon  dioxide,  was  used  in  preparing  the  solutions 
and  in  the  titrations. 

A  constant  temperature  for  the  experiments  was  attained  by  means 
of  a  thermostat  filled  with  glycerol  and  provided  with  an  Ostwald 
thermoregulator  containing  quinoline.  As  the  majority  of  the  experi- 
ments were  made  at  high  temperatures,  water  could  not  be  used  as  the 
thermostat  liquid,  but  glycerol  proved  satisfactory  in  every  way.  The 
temperature  remained  constant  throughout  an  experiment  to  0*2°,  in 
most  cases  to  0"1°,  but  as  in  all  cases  comparison  experiments  were 
made,  the  results  described  in  the  present  paper  are  practically 
independent  of  slight  changes  of  temperature. 

The  reacting  substances,  enclosed  in  sealed  Jena  glass  tubes  which 
had  previously  been  carefully  steamed  out,  were  heated  at  the  required 
temperature  for  definite  periods,  then  cooled  rapidly  to  the  ordinary 
temperature  (which  practically  stopped  the  reaction)  and  titrated.  In 
the  experiments  with  chloroacetic  acid  and  with  sodium  chloroacetate, 
the  course  of  the  reaction  was  followed  by  titrating  the  acid  with  iV/lO 
ammonia,  using  lacmoid  as  indicator.  It  was  shown  by  preliminary 
experiments  that  this  method  gives  trustworthy  results,  not  only  with 
the  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  glycollic  acids  resulting  from  the  hydro- 
lysis of  chloroacetic  acid,  but  also  in  the  presence  of  such  neutral  salts 
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as  sodium  chloride  and  potassium  nitrate.  In  the  experiments  witH 
sodium  hydroxide,  the  free  alkali  was  titrated  with  iV/20  sulphuric 
acid,  using  lacmoid  as  indicator ;  this  method  is  also  trustworthy  in 
the  presence  of  the  neutral  salts  employed  in  the  present  series  of 
experiments. 

Although,  from  considerations  of  space,  only  one  set  of  experiments 
is  usually  quoted,  the  results  were  confirmed  by  two  or  three 
independent  series  of  observations,  the  agreement  being  in  all  cases 
satisfactory. 

Results. 

Hydrolysis  of  Chloroacetic  Acid. — As  the  constants  for  a  unimole- 
cular  reaction,  calculated  from  Schwab's  results,  are  somewhat  irre- 
gular, it  was  considered  desirable  to  determine  the  order  of  the  reaction 
more  conclusively  by  varying  the  initial  concentration  within  fairly 
wide  limits.  The  experiments  were  carried  out  at  102°,  as  described 
above.  The  values  of  k=lJtlogCo/Ct  where  t  represents  the  time  in 
minutes,  and  Co  and  Ct  the  initial  concentration  and  that  at  the  time 
t  respectively,  are  given  in  Table  I  : 

Table  I.— Temperature  102°. 


Chloroacetic  acid 

Chloroacetic  acid. 

concentration. 

k  =  l/t]ogCo/Ct. 

concentration. 

k  =  \/t\ogCo/Ct 

N/2 

0-00046 

N/8 

0-00048 

iV/4 

0-00048 

N/16  

0-00049 

It  is  clear  from  these  results  that,  within  the  limits  of  experimental 
error,  the  rate  of  reaction  is  strictly  proportional  to  the  chloroacetic 
acid  concentration. 

As  the  constants  do  not  decrease  to  any  appreciable  extent  during 
the  reaction,  it  follows  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  produced  in  the 
course  of  the  decomposition  has  very  little  effect.  To  test  this  point 
further,  a  series  of  experiments  was  carried  out  with  Nj^  chloroacetic 
acid  and  varying  conceutrations  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  results  of 
which  are  given  in  Table  II.  The  chloroacetic  acid  concentration, 
Ct,  18  expressed  in  c.c.  of  Ay  10  ammonium  hydroxide  required  for 
neutralisation  : 

Table  II. 

Chloroacetic  acid  Nj^.     Temperature  102°. 
No  UCl.  ^/4  HCl.  iV/2  IICl. 


Mmin.). 

0,. 

k:    ■ 

Ct. 

k. 

Of 

k. 

0 

24-9 

— 

24-9 

— 

24-9 

— 

900 

16-1 

0  00048 

10-9 

0-00048 

17-3 

0-00040 

8240 

6  0 

0-00044 

0-4 

0-000  r2 

G-9 

OOOOiO 

From  theite  results  it  is  cluai-  tlmt  hydrochloriu  acid  exerts  a  slight 
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-retarding  effect ;  if  we  compare  the  first  stage  of  the  reaction  when  no 
acid  is  added  with  that  in  the  presence  of  N/2  acid,  it  appears  that  the 
latter  retards  the  change  in  the  ratio  48  :  40. 

The  influence  of  sodium  chloride  and  potassium  nitrate  on  the  reaction 
has  been  studied  at  102°  with  the  following  results  : 

Composition  of  solution.  k. 

JS75-Chloroacetic  acid 0-00051 

„   +OT/1  NaCl   0  00051 

„    +WJ/1  KNO, 000053 

The  probable  mechanism  of  the  reaction  will  now  be  considered. 
Chloroacetic  acid  is  a  comparatively  weak  acid ;  from  the  value  of  the 
dissociation  constant,  as  given  by  Ostwald,  it  can  readily  be  shown 
that  in  iV/4  solution  it  is  approximately  N/50  with  regard  to  H*  and 
CHgCl'COj'  ions.     According  to  the  law  of  mass  action,  the 

CHjCl-CO,' 
ion  concentration  is  reduced  to  a  small  fraction  (less  than  1/10)  of  its 
original  value  by  the  addition  of  N/'2  HCl,  which  does  not  seriously 
affect  the  reaction  velocity  ;  it  thus  appears  that  it  is  the  undissoci- 
ated  acid  which  undergoes  hydrolytic  decomposition.  Similar  reason- 
ing shows  that  OH'  ions  are  not  concerned  in  the  time  reaction,  which 
may  therefore  be  represented  by  the  equation 

CHaCl-COgH  +  HjO  =  OH-CH.-COjH  +  HCl. 
An  explanation  on  the  lines  of  that  suggested  by  Lobry  de  Bruyn  and 
Steger  for  the  reaction  between  ethyl  iodide  and  sodium  ethoxide,  that 
the  time  reaction  is  the  dissociation  of  the  halogen  alkyl  with  liberation 
of  halogen  ions,  cannot  apply  in  this  case,  because  sodium  chloride  does 
not  affect  the  reaction  velocity. 

Bevan  (rroc.  Camb.  Phil.  Soc,  1906,  13,  269),  who  has  followed  this 
reaction  by  means  of  conductivity  measurements,  has  obtained  evidence 
of  a  period  of  induction,  and  a  possible  explanation  of  this  observation 
is  that  the  water  and  chloroacetic  acid  unite  to  form  a  compound  which 
breaks  down  into  glycollic  and  hydrochloric  acids.   It  may  be  suggested 

that  the  compound  in  question  is  COoH-CHjCK^Ji  ,  the  chlorine  be- 
coming tervalent,  and  that  the  reaction  completes  itself  by  elimination 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  remains  to  decide  whether  it  is  the  rate  of 
formation  or  the  rate  of  decomposition  of  this  compound  which  is 
actually  measured.  The  observation  that  hydrochloric  acid  retards 
the  rate  of  reaction,  as  shown  above,  appears  to  indicate  that  the  latter 
alternative  is  the  correct  one. 

Hydrolytic  Decomposition  of  Sodium  Chloroacetate  by  Water. — The 
chloroacetate  solutions  were  prepared  by  mixing  equivalent  solutions 
of  the  acid  and  sodium  hydroxide  and  diluting  to  the  required  strength. 
The  experiments  were  carried  out  as  described  above.     The  following 
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typical  results  indicate  the  course  of  the  reaction  in  dilute  solution, 
the  concentrations  being  expressed  in  c.c.  of  iV/10  ammonium  hydr- 
oxide equivalent  to  the  (combined)  acid  present. 


Table  III. —Temperature  102°. 

Sodium  chloroacetate,  0-2  molar (10  c.c. ).       Sodium chloroacetate,  0 •05molar(20c.c. ). 


t  (min.). 

Csalt. 

k. 

t  (min.). 

Csalt. 

k. 

0 

20-0 

— 

0 

10-0 

— 

120 

16-0 

0-00185 

120 

8-2 

0-00165 

240 

12-7 

0-00188 

240 

6-7 

0-00167 

360 

10-4 

0-00182 

360 

5-6 

0-00161 

1560 

3-6 

0-00108 

1560 

2-0 

0-00104 

Sodium  chloroacetate, 

0-2  molar. 

Sodium 

chloroacetate, 

1  0  molar. 

t  (min.). 

Csalt. 

k. 

t  (min.). 

Csalt. 

k. 

0 

19-9 

— 

0 

99-5 

— 

60 

17-7 

0-00195 

60 

77-0 

0-00425 

180 

14-1 

0-00189 

180 

48-8 

0-00395 

300 

11-3 

0-00189 

300 

35-3 

0-00345 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  more  dilute  solutions  the  rate  of 
reaction  is  strictly  proportional  to  the  chloroacetate  concentration 
until  half  the  reaction  is  complete,  beyond  which  point  it  diminishes 
greatly.  In  stronger  solutions  the  constants  diminish  somewhat 
during  the  first  stage  of  the  reaction. 

It  will  further  be  observed  that  the  value  of  k  for  a  unimolecular 
reaction  is  much  greater  for  a  molar  than  for  a  1/10  molar  solution. 
In  order  to  determine  how  the  value  of  k  varies  with  the  amount  of 
salt  present,  a  series  of  observations  was  made  with  widely  different 
initial  concentrations;  the  results  of  which  are  given  in  Table  IV  : 

Table  IV.— Temperature  102°. 


Sodium  chloroacetate 
coDccntratioD. 

k. 

Sodium  cliloroacettite 
concentration. 

k. 

I'D  molar 
0-6    „ 
0-2    „ 

0-00395 
0-00240 
0-00189 

0  1  molar 
0-05    „ 
0-025  „ 

0-00170 
0-00166 
0-00165 

For  solutions  less  than  O'l  molar,  the  velocity  is  practically  indepen- 
dent of  the  concentration,  as  required  for  a  unimolecular  reaction  ;  with 
stroDger  solutions  it  increases  rapidly  with  increasing  concentration. 

A  few  experiments  were  made  to  determine  whether  the  rate  at 
which  chlorine  is  replaced  by  hydroxyl  varies  according  to  the  base 
with  whicli  the  chloroacetic  acid  is  combined.  The  results  of  typical 
experiments  are  given  in  the  accompanying  table  : 
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Table  V.— Temperature  102°. 

CH2Cl-C0.,Na  7n/5.  CH/Jl'COsK  m/S.  (CH,Cl-CO,),Ba  w/10. 

<(miii.).)  ^'salt.                   *.  C'salt.                   ^•.  Cg«it-                  *. 

0  19 '9                   19  "9                   19 '9                  

60  177  0-00195  175  000201  17-9  000185 

180  14-2  000187  142  000187  14*4  000180 

830  10-8  0-00184  106  0-00191  11-0  000180 

These  numbers  show  that,  within  the  limits  of  experimental  error, 
the  salts  undergo  hydrolysis  at  the  same  rate,  independently  of  the 
nature  of  the  base,  as  Kastle  (J.oc.  cit.)  also  found. 

Jnjlv^nce  of  Neutral  Salts. — The  influence  of  solutions  of  sodium  and 
potassium  chlorides  and  nitrates  on  the  rate  of  reaction  has  been 
measured  and  the  results  are  summarised  in  the  accompanying  table  : 

Table  VI.— Temperature  102''. 

Composition  of  solution. 

Sodium  ubloroacetate  m/10    

.,      +NaCl»rt/.i  

„      +NaCiWl  

„      +NaNO,  »n/l   •• 

Sodium  chloroacetate  m/5  

„     +NaCl»«/l    

»  ..     +KClm/l  

M     +KNO,iii/l   

Potassium  chloroacetate  m/5 

,,  „  ,,   +KC1»«/1  


l  =  \/t\ogCJC, 

0  00172 

0  001 35 

0  00 103 

0-00172 

0-00180 

0-00130 

0-00160 

0-00178 

0-00185 

0-00170 

It  will  be  seen  that,  whereas  sodium  chloride  has  a  considerable 
retarding  effect  on  the  rate  of  reaction,  the  action  of  potassium  chloride 
is  slight,  and  that  of  the  nitrates  negligible. 

The  probable  mechanism  of  the  reaction  is  discussed  in  connexion 
with  the  corresponding  reaction  with  sodium  hydroxide  (p.  471). 

Hydrolysis  of  Sodium  Chloroacetate  by  Sodium  Hydroxide. — 
Schwab  {loc.  cit.)  has  shown  that  in  dilute  solution  the  hydrolytic 
decomposition  of  sodium  chloroacetate  by  sodium  hydroxide  is  a 
bimolecular  reaction,  but  that  with  different  initial  concentrations 
the  constants  decrease  with  dilution  until  about  1/20  molar  solution  is 
reached,  beyond  which  point  they  remain  constant.  My  observations, 
carried  out  at  102°,  are  in  satisfactory  agreement  with  those  of 
Schwab,  except  that  my  absolute  values  are  somewhat  lower.  Whilst 
Schwab  obtains  0-163  for  k=  l/Cot  aja  —  x  where  Co  represents  the  con- 
centration, t  the  time  in  minutes,  and  a  and  a  —  x  the  titration  equiva- 
lents of  the  alkali  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment  and  at  the 
time  t  respectively  (the  salt  and  hydroxide  being  used  in  equivalent 
solution),   I   find  that,  when  account  is  taken  of  the  expansion  of 
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the  solution  and  consequently  slightly  diminished  concentration  on 
heating  to  102°,  A;  =  0'176  at  the  latter  temperature.  The  results  are 
summarised  in  the  accompanying  table ;  owing  to  the  great  speed  of 
the  reaction  at  102°,  the  investigation  of  solutions  above  0  2  molar  is 
impracticable  : 

Table  VII.— Temperature  102°. 


Concentration. 

k. 

Concentration. 

k. 

0"2  molar 

0-193 

0-05  molar 

0-170 

0-1     „ 

0-176 

0-025  „ 

0-168 

With  the  object  of  determining  whether  the  rate  of  hydrolysis 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  base,  comparative  experiments  were  made 
with  0*1  molar  solutions  of  sodium  chloroacetate  and  hydroxides  and 
potassium  chloroacetate  and  hydroxide  respectively.  The  mean  value 
of  the  constant  in  the  former  case  was  0-176  and  in  the  latter  case 
0-1 80  (Table  VIII), an  agreement  within  the  limits  of  experimental  error, 
so  that  the  hydrolysis  is  in  all  probability  effected  by  the  OH'  ions. 

Effect  of  Neutral  Salts. — The  influence  of  sodium  chloride,  nitrate,  and 
sulphate  and  of  potassium  chloride  and  nitrate  on  the  rate  of  reaction 
has  been  investigated.  The  results  of  a  typical  series  of  experiments 
are  given  in  the  following  table,  and  the  other  results  are  summarised  : 

Table  VIII.—Temperature  102°. 


Sodium  chloroacetate,  O'l  molar. 
,,      hydroxide,  0-1  molar. 


t  (min.). 

a-x. 

k. 

0 

37-0 

— 

60 

18-0 

0176 

180 

9-0 

0-173 

Potassium  chloroacetate,  0-1  molar. 
,,  hydroxide,  0-1  molar. 

t  (min. ).  a-x.                 k. 

0  37-0                  — 

60  17-8  0-180 

180  8-9  0-176 

Sodium  chloroacetate  and  hydroxide,         Potassium  chloroact'tato  and  hydroxide, 

0-1  molar.  0-1  molar. 

Sodium  chloride,  1  '0  molar.  Potassium  cliloridc,  1  -0  molar. 

<  (min.).  a-x,                 k. 

0  87-0                  — 

60  16-7  0-226 

180  7-6  0-219 

These  results  show  that  sodium  and  potassium  chlorides  accelerate 
the  action  of  the  respective  hydroxides  to  exactly  the  same  extent. 

The  mean  value  of  all  the  observations  at  102°  withO  -1  molar  solutions 
of  Hodium  chloroacetate  and  hydroxide  and  different  neutral  salts  are  as 
follows  : 

Neutral  Mlt ...       None      NaCl  1  '0  m       KCl  1  -0  m    NaNGj  1  -0  m     Na.jS04  0-5  m 
Value  of* 0-176  0*226  0281  0-232  0236 

One  aeries  of  observutions,  also  with  0*1  molar  solutions,  was  made 


t  (min. ). 

a-x. 

k. 

0 

87-0 

— 

60 

15-3 

0-235 

180 

7-2 

0-227 
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at  a  much  lower  temperature,  48*5°,  the  results  of  which,  expressed  in 
the  same  units  as  those  at  the  higher  temperature,  are  appended  : 

Neutral  salt    None  NaCl  1  -0  m        NaNOj  1  '0  m 

Value  of  yt 000074  00011  00012 

The  neutral  salt  action  is  somewhat  greater  at  the  lower  tempera- 
ture. 

Discussion  of  ReatdU. 

Hydrolytic  Decomposition  of  Sodium  Chloroaeetate  by  W<U«r. — The 
question  as  to  whether  it  is  the  undissociated  salt  or  the  chloroaeetate 
ion  which  undergoes  hydrolysis  will  first  be  considered.  The  data 
available  for  elucidating  the  mechanism  of  the  change  are:  (1)  the 
variation  of  the  velocity  constant  with  concentration  (p,  468),  the 
ratio  of  the  rates  of  hydrolysis  of  hydrogen,  sodium,  and  other  chloro- 
acetates  ;  (3)  the  influence  of  neutral  salts  on  the  reaction  (p.  470). 
As  regards  the  first  point,  it  has  been  shown  that  in  very  dilute  solu- 
tion the  velocity  is  strictly  proportional  to  the  concentration,  but 
increases  more  rapidly  than  the  concentration  in  stronger  solutions. 
At  first  sight  it  seems  plausible  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  undissociated 
salt  which  is  being  acted  on.  If  this  were  the  case,  the  degree  of  dissocia- 
tion being  smaller  in  the  relatively  stronger  solutions,  the  increase 
of  velocity  with  concentration  would  be  accounted  for,  and  this 
suggestion  has  actually  been  made  by  Ostwald  in  discussing  Kastle'a 
results.  Further  consideration  shows,  however,  that  this  view  is  in- 
compatible with  the  strictly  unimolecular  character  of  the  change 
in  very  dilute  solution,  as  well  as  with  the  effect  of  neutral  salts,  which 
in  the  circumstances  ought  to  accelerate  the  change,  whereas  they 
exert  a  slight  retarding  effect.  The  comparative  rates  of  hydrolysis 
of  chloroacetic  acid  and  the  chloi'oacetates  do  not  seem  to  throw 
much  light  on  the  question.  The  ratio  of  the  velocity  constants  for  the 
acid  and  the  sodium  salt  in  equivalent  solution  at  the  same  temperature 
is000048  :  0  00170 — approximately  1  :  3-6 — and  this  increased  velocity 
may  be  accounted  for  either  by  supposing  that  on  replacing  hydrogen 
by  sodium  the  resulting  non-ionised  salt  exchanges  chlorine  for 
hydroxyl  more  readily  than  the  acid  does,  or  by  assuming  that  the 
chloroaeetate  ion  is  more  reactive  than  the  non-ionised  acid.  The  fact 
that  barium,  potassium,  and  sodium  chloroucetates  undergo  hydrolysis 
cannot  be  regarded  as  convincing  evidence  that  only  the  chloroaeetate 
ion  is  being  acted  on  in  in  each  case.  Apart  from  the  replacement  of  non- 
ionised  acid  in  the  one  case  by  non-ionised  salt  and  ions  in  the  other, 
the  two  reactions  are  strictly  comparable,  as  it  has  been  shown  that 
neither  of  them  is  greatly  affected  in  the  first  stage  of  decomposition 
by  the  hydrogen  chloride  set  free. 

Bearing  all  these  facts  in   mind    and   laying  most  stress  on  the 
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relation  between  reaction-velocity  and  concentration,  the  results 
would  seem  to  be  most  readily  accounted  for  by  the  view  that  both  the 
undissociated  salt  and  the  chloroacetate  ion  undergo  hydrolysis,  the 
former  about  three  or  four  more  times  rapidly  than  the  latter.  In 
strong  solutions,  therefore,  the  main  reaction  is  expressed  by  the 
equation  :  CHgCl'COaNa  +  HgO  =  OH-CHg-COgH  +  HCl,  and  in 
solutions  less  than  iV710,  by  the  equation:  CHgCl'CO./ +  H20  = 
OH-CHg-COs'  +  HCl. 

The  question  cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  finally  settled  and  the  inves- 
tigation is  being  continued  with  other  chloroacetates.  Sodium  chloro- 
acetate reacts  more  rapidly  than  the  corresponding  acid  with  silver 
nitrate,  and  Euler  (loc.  cit.,  p.  2729)  considers  that  in  the  latter  case 
it  is  the  chloroacetate  ion  which  is  affected. 

Hydrolytic  Decomposition  of  Sodium  Chloroacetate  hy  Sodium 
Hydroxide. — It  is  of  interest  to  compare  the  rates  at  which  chloroacetic 
acid  and  its  sodium  salt  are  decomposed  by  water  and  alkali,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  table  : 

Reacting  substances  Chloroacetic  Sodium  chloro-  Sodium  chloro- 

acid  and         acetiite  and  acetate  and 


Values  oik 

Comparative  rates  of  hydrolysis 


water 

water 

sodium  hydr- 
oxide (iV/10) 

0-00049 

0-0017 

0-0175 

1 

3-6 

36 

As  the  reaction  velocity  with  sodium  hydroxide  was  measured  in  iV/10- 
solution,  the  constant  in  Table  VIII  must  be  divided  by  ten  to  obtain 
comparable  values. 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  the  sodium  chloroacetate  is 
hydrolysed  ten  times  more  rapidly  by  iVyiO  sodium  hydroxide  than  by 
water  under  the  same  conditions  ;  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  case  the 
solution  becomes  acid  immediately  hydrolysis  commences  does  not,  as 
we  have  seen,  affect  the  reaction  to  a  serious  extent.  The  differences 
between  this  result  and  those  obtained  by  Ostwald,  Keicher,  and 
others  for  the  hydrolysis  of  esters  are  most  striking.  As  is  well 
known,  methyl  acetate  is  hydrolysed  by  water  with  extreme  slowness ; 
the  reaction  is  greatly  accelerated  by  the  addition  of  dilute  acids  and 
to  a  much  greater  extent  by  free  alkali.  A  comparison  of  the  activity 
of  alkalis  and  acids  shows  that  the  former  are  about  1000  times  as 
effective  as  the  latter  in  equivalent  concentration.  According  to  the 
electrolytic  dissociation  theory  it  is  considered  that  in  alkaline  solution 
the  hydroxyl  ions  act  directly  on  the  ester  according  to  the  typical 
equation,  CH8-CO./CH8-hO1I'-CH8«CO2'  +  0H8-0H,  the  negative 
charge  of  tlio  hydroxyl  being  transferred  to  the  acid  group.  As  regards 
the  influence  of  acids,  it  is  considered  oithor  that  tho  liydrogen  ions 
react  directly   with   tho  ester,  or  that  thuy  accelerate  tho  action  of 
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water  on  the  latter,  and  many  other  examples  of  the  catalytic  action  of 
hydrogen  ions  are  known. 

A  similar  explanation  for  the  reactions  described  in  this  paper  is 
obviously  out  of  the  question.  As  the  product  of  the  concentration  of 
H'  and  OH'  ions  is  constant,  it  is  clear  that  the  OH'  ion  concentra- 
tion in  sodium  chloroacetate  solution  (in  absence  of  alkali)  after 
hydrolysis  has  commenced  is  exceedingly  small,  and  yet  hydrolysis 
takes  place  with  oue-tenth  of  the  rapidity  observed  in  ^V/10  sodium 
hydroxide  solution.  Unless  the  improbable  assumption  is  made  that 
what  is  being  measured  in  these  cases  is  an  isomeric  transformation  of 
the  chloroacetate  molecule,  the  results  are  most  readily  accounted  for 
on  the  view  that  the  hydrolysis  of  the  chloroacetate  is  effected  by  un- 
dissociated  water  molecules,  and  the  mechanism  of  the  reaction  may 
correspond  with  that  suggested  for  the  acid  itself  (p.  467). 

If  this  suggestion  is  accepted,  we  have  to  account  for  the  remarkable 
fact  that  ^710  alkali  acts  only  about  ten  times  more  rapidly  than 
water.  That  this  is  not  the  case  in  general  has  been  proved  by 
some  preliminary  experiments  with  monochlorohydrin, 

0H-CH2-CH(0H)-CH,C1, 
which  is  transformed  to  glycerol  at  an  enormously  greater  rate  by 
alkali  than  by  water.  It  might  be  supposed  that  in  the  former 
case  the  presence  of  sodium  in  the  COjNa  group  retards  the  action  of 
the  corresponding  hydroxide  on  the  neighbouring  CH,C1  group ;  but 
the  evidence  given  in  this  paper  seems  to  show  conclusively  that  it  is 
the  OH'  ion  and  not  the  non -ionised  sodium  hydroxide  which  reacts 
with  the  chloroacetate  molecule.  It  is  hoped  that  the  investigation  of 
other  reactions  will  throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 

A  comparison  of  Tables  IV  and  VII  shows  that  the  deviations  from  the 
simple  law  of  the  proportionality  of  velocity  constant  and  concentra- 
tion are  approximately  the  same  in  each  instance,  and,  as  calculation 
shows  that  they  are  much  greater  than  any  error  due  to  neglecting 
the  solution-volume  of  the  salt,  it  seems  justifiable  to  conclude  that 
in  the  hydrolytic  decomposition  of  sodium  chloroacetate  by  water  and 
by  alkali  it  is  the  same  function  of  the  salt  which  is  concerned  in  each 


case. 


Ilfecta  of  Nmtrcd  Salts  on  the  Activity  of  Uydroxyl  Ions. 

From  the  table  on  p.  470  it  is  clear  that  the  hydrolytic  decomposition 
of  sodium  chloroacetate  by  sodium  hydroxide  is  accelerated  by  all  the 
neutral  salts  used,  and  to  about  the  same  extent.  To  obtain  the  true 
accelerating  effect,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  that 
the  salts  also  depress  the  ionisation  of  the  alkali,  so  that  the  observed 
velocity  in  the  presence  of  neutral  saltsis  duetto  a  smaller  concentra- 
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tion  of  OH'  ions  than  that  in  the  original  solution.  The  observations 
with  sodium  chloride  and  sulphate  have  been  corrected  for  this  effect 
by  a  method  given  by  Arrhenius  {Zeitsch.  physikal.  Chem.,  1888,  2, 
284)  founded  on  the  properties  of  isohydric  solutions,  with  the  fol- 
lowing results  : 

Increase 
Composition  of  solution.  K  (obs. ).         K  (corr. ).         per  cent. 

CHaCl-COaNam/lO  +  NaOHw/lO 0-175  0-179  — 

+  «i/l  NaCl 0-231  0-264  47 

+  m/2Na2S04  0-236  0-260  45 

These  results  are  in  striking  contrast  with  those  obtained  by 
Arrhenius  {Zeitsch.  physikal.  Chem.,  1887,  1,  110)  and  by  Spohr 
{Zeitsch.  physikal.  Chem.,  1888,  2,  194)  for  the  influence  of  neutral 
salts  on  the  rate  of  hydrolysis  of  esters  by  alkali,  as  nearly  all  the 
salts  investigated  exerted  a  retarding  effect.  In  none  of  the  experi- 
ments yet  made  on  neutral  salt  action,  however,  has  it  been  possible 
to  distinguish  between  the  action  on  the  catalyst  and  that  on  the  sub- 
stance acted  on,  and  the  uncertainty  thus  introduced  is  well  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  whereas  Arrhenius  formerly  attributed  neutral  salt 
action  to  an  effect  on  the  catalyst,  he  now  considers  that  it  is  the 
substance  acted  on  (sucrose)  which  is  affected.  The  present  investiga- 
tion represents  an  advance  in  that  the  influence  of  neutral  salts  on  the 
substance  undergoing  change  has  been  investigated  and  found  to  be 
relatively  small,  so  that  it  seems  justifiable  to  ascribe  the  relatively 
large  neutral  salt  effect  in  the  presence  of  alkali  to  direct  action  of 
the  ions  of  the  salt  on  OH'  ions.  The  results  appear  to  indicate  that, 
in  the  absence  of  secondary  reactions,  neutral  salts  increase  the 
activity  of  OH'  ions,  just  as  they  do  that  of  hydrogen  ions,  but  the 
further  discussion  of  these  points  is  postponed  until  the  results  of  a 
more  extended  series  of  experiments  now  in  progress  are  available. 

The  facts  that  sodium  chloride,  nitrate,  and  sulphate  exert  an  equal 
and  very  considerable  neutral  salt  action  at  102°,  and  that,  whereas 
neutral  salts  retard  the  action  of  water  or  sodium  chloroacetate  they 
accelerate  the  action  of  alkali  on  the  same  salt,  seem  to  support  the 
views  on  neutral  salt  action  advanced  on  p.  465. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  facilities  for  tho 
prosecution  of  this  work  which  I  have  enjoyed  at  the  Davy- 
Faraday  Research  Laboratory  of  the  Iloyal  Institution. 
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XLVIIL— iVew;  Cemum  Salts. 

By  Gilbert  T.  Morgan  and  Edward  Cahen. 

An  investigation  of  the  thorium  salts  of  organic  acids  made  by  one 
of  the  authors  (Pharm.  J.,  1904,  October  1st,  and  Abstr.,  1904,  i,  892) 
showed  that  the  aromatic  sulphonates  of  this  element  are  well  defined, 
soluble,  crystallit'able  compounds  differing  in  this  respect  from  the 
thorium  salts  of  carboxylic  aeids,  which,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  are  insoluble,  amorphous  substances  often  containing  an  excess  of 
the  basic  radicle. 

A  study  of  the  organic  salts  of  the  allied  meta),  cerium,  has  now 
been  undertaken  with  the  object  of  comparing  the?e  substances  with 
the  corresponding  thorium  derivatives,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  cerium  compounds  likely  to  be  of  use  in  the  therapeutic 
application  of  this  element.  Hitherto  only  cerous  oxalate  has  been 
employed  in  this  connexion,  and  owing  to  its  very  sparing  solubility 
and  to  the  toxic  action  of  its  acid  ion  this  salt  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  a  convenient  medium  for  the  exhibition  of  cerium. 

The  properties  of  the  cerous  salts  of  organic  acids  were  found  to 
resemble  closely  those  of  the  corresponding  thorium  compounds.  The 
ceious  carboxylates,  excluding  those  of  the  acetic  acid  serie?,  are 
insoluble  substances ;  the  sulphonates  are  generally  soluble  and 
crystallit^able.  A  representative  group  of  the  latter  series  has  been 
prepjired,  and  these  compounds  are  described  below.  In  addition  to 
these  organic  sulphonates  a  few  other  cerous  salts  of  inoi-ganic  and 
organic  acids  have  been  prepared  in  order  to  fill  up  certain  gaps 
existing  in  our  knowledge  of  cerium  compounds.  Cerous  dichloro- 
acefate  has  been  obtained  and  compared  with  the  corresponding 
acetate  and  mono-  and  tri-chloroacetates.  The  cerous  salts  of  dithionic, 
perchloric,  and  nitrous  acids  have  also  been  prepared. 

Some  special  interest  attaches  to  the  nitrite,  inasmuch  as  it  affords 
a  striking  example  of  the  colour  conferring  ("  chromophoric  ")  power 
of  the  nitrite  ion.  Cerous  nitrite,  a  very  unstable  substance,  separates 
from  its  yellow  aqueous  solution  in  hard,  transparent,  amber-yellow 
plates  which  rapidly  decompose  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  ;  it 
may  be  preserved  for  a  longer  period  in  a  sealed  tube  under  dry 
petroleum. 

The  other  cerous  salts  are  either  quite  colourless  like  the  perchlorate 
or  dithionate,  or  exhibit  at  the  most  a  very  faint  pink  tinge  such  as  is 
noticed  in  the  case  of  the  sulphate. 
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Cerous  Phenol-^-sulphonate,  Ce2[CgH4(OH)'S03]g,17H20. 

Crystallised  phenol  was  sulphonated  at  100°  and  the  sulphonic  acid 
converted  into  its  barium  salt,  which  was  then  recrystallised  and  treated 
with  an  equivalent  amount  of  cerous  sulphate,  the  monohydrated  form, 
Ce2(S04)3,H20,  being  employed  in  this  and  the  following  experiments. 

The  filtrate  from  the  barium  sulphate  was  cautiously  concentrated 
until  the  cerous  phenol-jo-sulphonate  separated  in  acicular  prisms  or 
elongated  lamellae  having  a  slightly  pink  tinge  : 

0-3018  gave  0-0646  CeOg.     Ce  =  17-42. 

0-3754     „     0-0700  HgO  and  0-0792  Ce02.     H20=  18-64  ;  Ce=  17-17. 
0-3408     „     0-2972  BaS04.     S  =  11-98. 
Cs6H3o024S^Ce2,17H20   requires   Ce=-- 17-24;    H20  =  18-84;    S=  11-82 

per  cent. 

This  salt  dissolves  readily  in  water,  being  distinctly  more  soluble  in  the 
cold  than  in  the  hot  solvent. 

The  crystals  separating  with  I7H2O  represent  the  ordinary  form  of 
the  phenol-jo-sulphonate,  but  a  second  hydrate  was  obtained  by  allowing 
concentrated  solutions  to  evaporate  slowly  at  the oidinary  temperature, 
when  long,  silky  needles  separated.  This  form  crystallised  with  12 
molecules  of  water  : 

0-3180  gave  0-0698  Ce02.     Ce  =  17-86. 

0-1248     „     0-0176  HgO and  0-0276  Ce02.     H2O  =  14-10  ;  Ce=  18-00. 
01300     „     0-1178  BaSO^.     S=  12-45. 
C8«H8o024SuCe2,12H20   requires   Ce=  18-26;    H20=  14-09;    S=12-50 

per  cent. 

Cerous  p-Napht/iol-6-8ulphonate,  Ce2[CioHg(OH)*S08]«,20H20.— The 
barium  salt  of  ^-naphthol-6-sulphonic  acid  (*' Schaeffer  acid")  was 
prepared  by  sulphonating  /3-naphthol  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
(2  parts)  on  the  water-bath,  treating  the  product  with  barium 
carbonate,  and  crystallising  out  the  loss  soluble  constituent  from  the 
mixture  of  /3-naphtholsulphouates.  The  barium  ^-naphthol-6-8ul- 
phonate  thus  obtainod  was  treated  with  the  requisite  amount  of  cerous 
Hulphate.  The  filtrate  from  the  barium  sulphate  was  evaporated  on  the 
water-bath,  when  the  cerous  salt  separated  in  white,  nacreous  leaflets 
which  are  greasy  to  the  touch : 

01926  gave  00328  CeOj.     Co-  13-87. 
0-1752     „     0-1240  BaSO^.     8-9-72. 
0'1192     „     0-0218  HjO.     HjO- 18-29. 

CjoH„Og^S,Ce,,20H,0  requires  Ce-  1415  ;  8-970  ;  H.p^  1820 

per  cent. 
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Cerous  Camphor-fi-siUphonate,  Ce2[CjoHj50*S03]j,20H20. — This  salt, 
which  was  obtained  by  double  decomposition  from  barium  camphor-/5- 
sulphonate  and  cerous  sulphate,  is  exceedingly  soluble  in  water  and 
separates  from  highly  concentrated  solutions  in  a  mass  of  colourless, 
silky  crystals  ;  these  on  drying  become  matted  together  in  hard,  opaque 
nodules : 

0-4396  gave  00762  H^O  and  00754  CeOy    Ce=  1396;  HjO=  17-34. 
0-2922     „     0-2086  BaSO^.     S  =  9-80. 

C6oHgo024SaCe2,20H20  requires  Ce=  13-82;  H.p=  17-76;  S  =  9-47 

per  cent. 

Cerous  Benzeiiesiilphonate,  Ce2(CgH5*S03)g,23H20,  was  similarly 
obtained  by  double  decomposition ;  it  is  very  soluble  in  water  and 
separates  in  lustrous,  colourless,  nodular  crystals  : 

0-3594  gave  00928  H,0  and  00756  CeOa-    H20  =  25-81 ;  Ce- 17-12. 
0-4304     „     0-3820  bIsO^.     8=1219. 

Ca^H3oOi8S^Ce2,23H20  requires  Ce-  1710;  HjO  =  25-30;  S=  11-73 

per  cent. 

Cerous  SulphanikUe,  Ce2[C^H^(NH2)'S03]g,16H30,  separated  from 
aqueous  solution  in  long,  transparent,  almost  colourless  needles, 
which  slowly  acquire  a  yellow  tinge  : 

0-1448  gave  00312  Ce02.     Ce=  17.54. 

0-1816     „     0-0338  H^O  and  0-0386  CeO^  HjO-  18-61 ;  Ce=  17-30. 
0-2478     „     0-2182  BaSO^.     8  =  12-09. 
CggHs^OjgN^S^Cej.ieHgO  requires  Ce=  17*50;  H.p^  1800  ;  8=1200 

per  cent. 

Cerous  Naphthionate,  Cej[Cj^He(NH2)-S03]g,32H20,  crystallises  in 
well-defiued,  mauve  plates  with  a  silvery  lustre  : 

0-2638  gave  00408  CeOj.     Ce  =  12-59. 

0-3080     „     0-0818  HjO  and  00472  CeOj.  H20  =  26-56 ;  Ce=  12-48. 
0-3108     „     0-1988  BaSO^.     8  =  8-78. 
CMH480,8NgSgCe2,32HaO  requires  Ce  =  12-76;  H2O  =  26-30;  8  =  8-77 

per  cent. 

Cerotis  Dichloroacetate,  Ce2(CHCl2'C02)g,3H20.  Barium  dichloro- 
acetate  and  cerous  sulphate  interacted  to  form  a  very  soluble  cerous 
dichloroacetate  which  crystallised  from  an  aqueous  solution  of  syrupy 
consistence  in  small  nacreous  leaflets  : 

0-1969  gave  0-060S  CeO.^.     Ce  =  25-12. 

0-2712     „     0-0130  H2O  and  00844  Ce02.     H.,0  =  4-79  ;  Ce  25-33. 
0-2572     „     0-3892  AgCl.     CI  =  3744. 
Cj2HeOi2Cl,oCe2,3H20   requires  Ce  =  25  41  ;    H2O  =  4-90;     CI  =  38-74 

per  cent. 
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The  water  of  crystallisatioa  was  eliminated  by  leaving  the  salt  over 
sulphuric   acid   in   a   vacuum   desiccator.      This   salt   completes   the 
following  series,  the  other  member.^  having  been  studied  by  H.  Wolff 
{Zeitsoh.  anorg.  Chem.,  1905,  45,  89)  : — 

Cerous  acetate,  OQ.J^O^^'OO.^f.^'^^fy.  Cerous  ohloroacetate, 
Ceg(CHgCl*  003)5, SHgO.     Cerous  dichloroacetate, 

Ce2(CHCl2-002)e,3HO. 
Cerous  trichloroaoetate,  C3(CCl3'C02)6,6H20. 

Cerous  perchlorate,  Ce2(C104)g,18H20,  prepared  from  barium  per- 
chlorate  and  cerous  sulphate,  is  an  exceedingly  soluble  salt  which 
separates  from  very  concentrated  aqueous  solutions  in  ice-like  crystals 
which  are  extremely  deliquescent : 

0-3646  and  0'1938  gave  0-1062  and  0-0560  CeOg.  Ce  =  23-71  and 
23-52. 

0-2228  and  02818  gave  0-1582  and  0-2012  AgCl.  CIO4  =  49-24  and 
49-52. 

0-2648  gave  0-0724  H.p.     H20  =  27-34. 
CegOgjClclSHgO  requires  Ce  =  23-32;  010^  =  49-71;  HoO  =  26-98  per 

cent. 

As  the  water  of  crystallisation  is  not  entirely  eh'minated  at  160°,  it 
was  estimated  by  decomposing  the  salt  in  a  combustion  apparatus  and 
weighing  the  water  directly.  The  chlorine  was  estimated  by  decom- 
posing the  perchlorate  by  Carius's  method  at  200^ 

Cerous  nitrite  was  prepared  by  mixing  cold  aqueous  solutions  of 
cerous  sulphate  and  barium  nitrite  in  equivalent  proportions.  The 
pale  yellow  solution  was  evaporated  over  caustic  potash  in  a  vacuum 
desiccator,  when  a  scum  of  basic  nitrite  gradually  formed  and  was 
removed  by  filtration.  The  clear  yellow  filtrate  on  further  concen- 
tration deposited  yellow  crystals,  which  sometimes  took  the  form  of 
clear  amber-coloured  plates  of  considerable  size.  The  substance  is, 
however,  very  unstable  and  evolves  nitrous  fumes  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  and,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  this  decomposition,  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  analytical  numbers  corresponding  with  the 
normal  salt.  The  following  data,  Ce  =  39-33,  NO.^  =  35-38,  H^O  =  26-10 
(total  100'81),  indicate  a  liydrated  cerous  nitrite  contaminated  with  a 
certain  proportion  of  cerous  hydroxide.  The  salt  is  decomposed  by 
warm  water,  nitrous  fumes  being  evolved  while  the  white  cerous 
hydroxide  is  precipitated.  Basic  nitrites  are  obtained  by  adding 
alcohol  to  the  concentrated  solution  of  the  normal  salt.  Two 
specimens  were  analysed,  with  the  following  results:  (1)  Ce»62'41, 
NOj,- 25-11 ;  (2)  Ce- 61-88,  NO.^- 24-93  percent. 

Ctroua   dithionaU,    063(820^)3,! 2HjjO,   was   prcpnred   fiom   barium 
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dithionate  and  cerous  sulphate,  the  dilute  filtrate  being  first  evapo- 
rated on  the  water-bath,  and  then  concentrated  further  in  a  vacuum 
desiccator  over  quicklime  or  caustic  potash.  The  salt  separated  in 
colourless  acicular  prisms  : 

(a)  0-2904  gave  01033  CeOo.      Ce  =  28-95. 

(b)  01882  „  0-0662  „  "  Ce  =  28-63. 
0-2900  „  0-4124  BaSO^.  S  =  19-53. 
0-2392     „     0-030  HjO.        HgO- 22-16. 

Ce^OjgSe.l  2H2O  requires  Ce  =  2869  ;  S  =  19-67.  HgO  =  22-14  per  cent. 
The  water  was  eliminated  in  a  vacuum  desiccator  over  sulphuric 
acid.  Hydrates  containing  different  proportions  of  water  have  been 
described,  but  when  crystallised  in  the  manner  indicated,  the  salt 
separated  with  I2H2O.  Analyses  (a)  and  (6)  were  made  on  different 
preparations. 

Spectroscopic  Examination  of  the  Cerou$  Sulphate. 

The  cerous  sulphate  employed  in  all  the  foregoing  double  decompo- 
sitions was  a  specially  purified  sample  supplied  by  Messrs.  Hopkin 
and  Williams  ;  its  spectroscopic  examination  was  kindly  undertaken  by 
Mr.  A.  Fowler,  F.R.A.S.,of  the  Astrophysics  department  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  who  compared  its  spectrum  with  those  of  the 
following  materials  also  obtained  from  the  same  firm :  (a)  cerous 
nitrate  puriss. ;  (b)  commercial  cerium  nitrate  fused ;  (c)  lanthanum 
sulphate  ;  (d)  '*  didymium  "  sulphate.  Mr.  Fowler  reports  as  follows  : — 
"  Photographs  of  the  arc  spectra  were  taken  with  a  powerful  spectro- 
graph giving  a  linear  dispersion  of  3  tenth-metres  to  the  millimetre 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  wave-length  4400.  Iron  was  used  as  a 
reference  spectrum  for  the  determination  of  wave-lengths,  and  the 
spectra  were  also  directly  compared  with  those  of  lanthanum  and 
'  didymium,'  which  are  the  chief  impurities. 

'*  The  spectra  are  very  complex,  and  only  the  part  between  wave- 
lengths 4436  and  4358  was  reduced  in  detail.  In  the  commercial 
cerium  nitrate  this  small  part  of  the  spectrum  (less  than  one-fortieth 
of  the  visible  spectrum)  yielded  more  than  100  lines,  the  identifications 
of  which  were  made  by  reference  to  the  tables  of  Exner  and 
Haschek. 

"The  result  of  the  measurements  is  to  show  that  while  41  of 
the  lines  in  the  region  investigated  are  due  to  cerium,  the  commercial 
nitrate  gives  strong  indications  of  lanthanum,  neodymium,  praseody- 
mium, and  samarium;  there  are,  moreover,  less  marked  indications  of 
gadolinium,  and  yttrium  is  somewhat  doubtfully  represented. 

**  The  *  pure'  nitrate  and  sulphate  give  only  traces  of  the  impurities 
named. 
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'*  It  should  be  stated  that  there  are  a  few  lines  for  which  no  satis- 
factory origins  can  be  assigned  from  existing  tables,  but  there  is 
evidence  that  some  of  these  lines  may  be  unrecorded  faint  lines  forming 
part  of  the  spectrum  of  cerium  itself." 

Royal  College  of  Science,  London, 
South  Kensington,  S.W. 


XLIX. — Experiments  on  the  Synthesis  of  the  Teiyenes. 
Part  X.     Synthesis  of  Carvestreiie  and  its  Derivatives. 

By  William  Heney  Perkin,  jun.,  and  George  Tatters  all. 

Among  the  many  remarkable  molecular  changes  which  have  so 
frequently  been  met  with  in  the  camphor  and  terpene  group,  few  are 
more  interesting  and  instructive  than  the  series  of  decompositions 
which  Baeyer  investigated  during  the  course  of  his  classical  researches 
on  carvone  and  which,  besides  other  important  results,  ultimately  led 
to  the  discovery  of  carvestrene. 

When  carvone,  C^qH^^O,  a  substance  which  occurs  in  oil  of  carraway, 
is  reduced  by  sodium  and  alcohol,  it  is  converted  into  dihydrocarveol, 
and  this,  on  oxidation  with  chromic  acid,  yields  dihydrocarvone, 

CMe<^^*.^^2>cH-CMe:CH2 
Carvone. 

CHMe<gg^^^^'^g2>CH-CMe:CH„ 

Dihydrocarveol. 

CHMe<^j~^2'^>ClI-CMe:CH. 

Dihydrocarvone. 

Leuckart  (/ier.,  1887,  20,  114),  Wallach  (yl»/ia/en,  1893,  275,  110), 
Baeyer  {Jier.,  1893,  26,  823). 

llydrobromic  acid  converts  dihydrocarvone  into  a  hydrobromide, 
Cj^HjyOBr,  which,  when  treated  with  alcoholic  potash  at  0°,  readily 
lo»eH  hydrogen  bromide.  Instead,  however,  of  tho  unsaturated 
HubHtuDcc,  dihydrocarvone,  being  regenerated  as  the  result  of  this 
decomposition,  a  remarkable  formation  of  a  trinicthyleue  ring  takes 
place  and  carone  w  produced. 

Hydrobromide  of  dihydrocarvone.  Oaroue. 
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In  order  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  the  dimethyltrimethylene 

ring  in  carone,  Baeyer   and    IpatiefE  {Ber.,  1896,  29,  2796)  studied 

the  behaviour  of  this  ketone  on   oxidation   with    permanganate  and 

succeeded  in  isolating  the  cis-  and  trans-caxonxc  acids, 

CMej 

/\ 
COjH-CH CH-CO.^H 

The  subsequent  synthesis  of  these  acids  by  Perkia  and  Thorpe 
(Trans.,  1899,  75,  48),  by  a  method  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  their 
constitutions,  afforded  additional  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the 
dimethyltrimethylene  ring  in  carone. 

When  caroneoxime  is  reduced  by  sodium  and  alcohol  it  yields 
carylamine,  CjqHj^NH.^,  and  since  this  base  is  stable  to  permanganate, 
Baeyer  {Ber.,  1894, 27,  3486)  concluded  that  it  could  not  be  unsaturated 
and  must,  therefore,  still  contain  the  dimethyltrimethylene  ring.  The 
constitution  of  carylamine  is  for  this  reason  derived  from  that  of 
caroneoxime  in  a  simple  manner  without  molecular  change  and  is 
represented  by  the  formula  : 

The  most  characteristic  property  of  carylamine  is  the  decomposition 
which  it  undergoes  when  its  solution  in  dilute  acids  is  evaporated, 
during  which  process  the  dimethyltrimethylene  ring  suffers  disruption 
and  the  unsaturated  isomeric  base,  vestrylamine, 

is  formed.  Lastly,  the  hydrochloride  of  vestrylamine  is  readily 
decomposed  on  distillation,  with  elimination  of  ammonium  chloride 
and  formation  of  carvestrene,  an  inactive  terpeue  to  which  Baeyer  {loc. 
cit.,  3485)  assigned  the  constitution  : 

CHj<^2Vjjf>CH-CMe:CHj. 

This  formula  represents  carvestrene  as  a  derivative  of  n»-cymene,  and 
direct  evidence  in  favour  of  this  view  was  subsequently  obtained  by 
Rieyer  (Ber.,  1898,  31,  1402),  who  showed  that,  when  carvestrene  di- 
hydrobromide  is  treated  with  excess  of  bromine  and  the  product 
reduced  by  zinc  dust  and  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid,  it  actually  yields 
?n-cymene.  The  position  of  the  double  linking  in  the  above  formula 
for  carvestrene  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact  that  it  is  formed  from 
vesti'ylamine  by  the  simple  elimination  of  ammonia,  but  this  decom- 
position might  equally  well  lead  to  the  expression  : 

CH,<^g^^F^>C-CMe:CH.,. 
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The  properties  of  carvestrene  which  are  of  special  importance  in  con- 
nexion with  the  present  investigation  are  these:  It  distils  at  178°, 
yields  a  dihydrochloridey  CjQHjg,2HCl,  which  melts  at  52  5°,  and  a 
dihydrohromide,  CjoUjg,2HBr,*  of  melting  point  48 — 50°,  and  gives  a 
deep  blue  coloration  when  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  its  solu- 
tion in  acetic  anhydride. 

Carvestrene  occupies  the  same  position  in  the  ??i-cymene  group  of 
terpenes  as  dipentene  does  in  the  /j-cymene  series  and,  for  this  reason, 
it  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  terpenes.  It 
therefore  seemed  interesting  to  institute  a  series  of  experiments  with 
the  object  of  preparing  it  synthetically  by  some  process  which  would 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  terpene,  and  in  this  we 
were  ultimately  successful. 

The  starting  point  in  this  synthesis  was  jn-hydroxybenzoic  acid,  which 
is  reduced  by  sodium  and  alcohol  to  cjclohexanol-S-carboxylic  acid  : 

CH„<gg(Q^)'gg2>cH-C0,H. 

In  the  first  place  we  carefully  investigated  this  interesting  acid 
and  found  that  it  exists  in  well-defined  cis-  and  ^raws-modifications,  of 
which  the  former  (m.  p.  132°)  had  already  been  obtained  by  Einhorn 
{Annalen,  1896,  291,  298).  The  irans-a.cid  melts  at  120°,  or  consider- 
ably lower  than  the  cis-modification. 

The  ci«-acid  yields  a  crystalline  lactone  which  reacts  readily  with 
hydrobromic  acid  with  formation  of  the  cis-modification  (m.  p.  63°)  of 
3  -  bromocyclohexaiiecarboxylic  acid, 

whereas  the  frans-hydroxy-acid  is  converted,  by  treatment  with  hydro- 
bromic acid,  into  the  corresponding  <ra?is-bromo-acid  of  melting  point 
167°.  "When  the  latter  is  digested  withdiethylauiline,  it  is  decomposed 
apparently  quantitatively,  with  elimination  of  hydrogen  bromide  and 
formation  of  A^'Cyclohexenecarboxylic  acid  (A''-tetrahydrobenzoic  acid) : 

CH<CH-CH,>cH.CO.H. 

The  second  step  in  the  synthesis  of  carvestrene  was  the  conversion 
of  cyc/ohexanol-3-carboxylic  acid  into  cyclohexanone-^-carboxylic  acid, 

by  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  mixture,  and  in  this  way  we  have  pre- 
pared largo  quantities  of  this  important  acid  in  a  crystalline  condition 

*  The  product  of  the  action  of  hydrobromic  acid  on  carvestrene  ooiisiaUs  of  this 
•mHiI  (liliydruliioniido  and  a  lit^uid  isoiaeride,  and  these,  doubtless,  represent  cut-  uud 
Ira/w-uiodiliuatious. 
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(m.  p.  76°),  whereas  it  Lad  previously  only  been  obtained  as  a  syrup. 
Ethyl  cyc\o]i£xanone-'i-carboxylate  (b.  p.  138°  under  18  mm.)  reacts 
readily  with  magnesium  methyl  iodide,  and  the  product  yields,  on 
hydrolysis,  methi/lcyc\o/iexanol-3-carboxylic  acid  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  an  interesting  neutral  cil  (B)  the  composition  of  which 
is  discussed  later  (p.  485).  The  hydroxy -acid  is  decomposed  by  dis- 
tillation under  reduced  pressure  with  elimination  of  water  and  forma- 
tion of  the  lactone  of  ci«-l-methyl-l-cyc/ohexunol-3-cai*boxylic  acid 
(b.  p.  145°  under  20  mm.) : 

0 . 


cH^<;SrcS:>^«'^^- 


Hydrobromic  acid  converts  this  lactone  into  ei»-l-br<Mno-l -methyl - 
cyclohexaneS-carboxylic  acid, 

a  thick  syrup  which,  when  digested  with  pyridine,  is  decomposed  with 
elimination  of  hydrogen  bromide  and  formation  of  l-metfiyl-^^-cyc]o- 
hexene-3-carboxylic  acid  (b.  p.  142°  under  20  mm.), 

The  constitution  of  this  acid  was  controlled  by  oxidation  first  with 
permanganate  and  then  with  cliromic  acid,  when  it  yielded  adipic  acid 
and  a  syrupy  ketonic  acid  which  was  probably  ti>-acetylvaleric  acid,  since, 
when  treated  with  sodium  hypobromite,  it  yielded  bromoform  and 
adipic  acid.  The  formation  of  these  oxidation  products  leaves  no  doubt 
that  the  unsatui^ated  acid  is  l-methyl-A^-cyc/ohexene-S-carboxylic  acid, 
since  the  only  other  unsaturated  acid  which  could  result  from  the 
elimination  of  hydrogen  bromide  from  1-bromo-l-methyleyc^ohexaue- 
3-carboxylic  acid  is  l-methyl-A^-cj/c/ohexene-3-carboxylic  acid, 

and  an  acid  of  this  constitution  could  not  yield  adipic  acid  on  oxidation. 
The  l-methyl-A^-cyc^ohexene-3-carboxylic  acid  was  next  converted  into 
its  ethyl  ester  (b.  p.  128°  under  60  mm.)  and  this  was  treated  with  an 
ethereal  solution  of  magnesium  methyl  iodide,  a  decomposition  which 
resulted  in  the  synthesis  of  dihydrocarvestreiiol  or  A^-m-menthenol  (8), 


CH5,<^^^;(?j^>CH-CMe,-0H, 


a  substance  which  had  not  previously  been  obtained. 

Dihydrocarvestrenol  is  a  colourless  syrup  which  distils  at  105 — 108° 
(30  mm.),  has  a  powerful  odour  of  menthol  and  terpineol,  and  is  a 
substance  of  much  interest  since  it  is  the  alcohol  iu  the  tn-cymene 
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series  which  corresponds  to  terpineol,  with  which,  indeed,  it  has  many 
properties  in  common.  It  was  prepared  in  considerable  quantity  in 
order  that  its  physical  properties  might  be  investigated  by  Sir 
W.  H.  Perkin,  and  an  account  of  these  experiments  is  to  be  found 
on  p.  499.  The  next  step  was  to  convert  the  dihydrocarvestrenol 
into  the  terpene,  and  this  was  readily  accomplished,  in  the  usual 
manner,  by  digesting  with  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate,  and  a  careful 
examination  of  the  hydrocarbon  obtained  proved  conclusively  that 
it  was  in  all  respects  identical  with  the  carvestrene  of  Baeyer. 

This  point  was  decided  by  a  direct  comparison  which  was  ren- 
dered possible  by  the  kindness  of  Prof,  von  Baeyer,  who  placed  his 
specimen  of  carvestrene  at  our  disposal  for  this  purpose. 

Both  preparations  gave  exactly  the  same  blue  coloration  when 
sulphuric  acid  was  added  to  their  solution  in  acetic  anhydride. 

Both  yielded  &  dihydrochloride  melting  at  52'^°  andi  9.  dihydrohromide 
melting  at  48 — 50° ;  moreover,  the  mixture  of  the  two  specimens  of  the 
dihydrobromide  melted  sharply  at  48—  50°,  pi-oving  conclusively  that 
they  were  identical.  This  synthesis  establishes  the  constitution  of 
carvestrene  and  demonstrates  that  the  double  linking  in  the  ring  is 
in  the  position  assigned  to  it  by  Baeyer  when  he  adopted  the  formula 

CH2<c^!J?g>CH-CMe:CB[2, 

as  representing  the  probable  constitution  of  this  terpene. 

In  possession  of  sufficient  quantities  of  dihydrocarvestrenol  and 
carvestrene,  we  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  with  the  object  of 
preparing  the  da-  and  <?*a?w-modifications  of  tetrahydrocarvestreiiediol 
{ya-menihane-\  \^-diol),  G^f^\l-^^{0H).2.,  which  it  was  thought  would  be 
of  specinl  interest  on  account  of  their  similarity  in  constitution  and 
relationship  to  the  da-  and  <ra7i«-modifications  of  terpin.  With  this 
oV)ject  in  view,  diliydrocarvestrenol  was  shaken  for  several  days  with 
5  per  cent,  siilphuric  acid,  when  it  was  converted,  almost  quantitatively, 
into  a  tetrahydrocarvestrenediol, 

CH,<^.^^«i^-g^«>CH-CMe,.OH, 

which  meltR  at  about  90°.  This  is  the  ct«-modification  and  corre- 
sponds to  ot»-terpin,  from  which  it,  however,  differs  in  being  much 
more  soluble  in  water  and  in  not  combining  with  water  to  form 
a  hydrate. 

in  other  respects  the  two  substances  have  much  in  common. 
ot«-Tetrahydrocarvostrenedio1,  for  example,  is  converted  by  hydro- 
bromic  acid  into  a  mixture  of  tlie  cis-  and  /?Yfw/»-carvoHtrono  dihydro- 
brotiiideH,  the  ^ran«-m()dification  largely  predominating  just  as,  in  the 
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case  of  cw-terpin,  the  product  of  the  action  of  hydrobromic  acid  in  the 
cold  consists  principally  of  trans-dipentene  dihydrobromide. 

<rans-TetrahydrocarvestrenedioI  (m.  p.  127°)  was  first  prepared  by 
Baeyer  (Ber.,  1894,  27,  3490)  from  <ra7i«-carvestrene  dihydrobromide 
(m.  p.  48 — 50°)  by  treatment  with  silver  acetate  and  subsequent 
hydrolysis  of  the  diacetate  produced,  by  alcoholic  potash  ;  a  process 
exactly  similar  to  the  conversion  of  <ran«-dipentene  dihydrobromide 
into  <ra/i«-terpin.  We  have  also  prepared  ira/w-tetrdhydrocarvestrene- 
diol  and  observed  the  same  melting  point,  and  the  chief  difference 
between  /rai^s-dihydrocarvestrenol  and  <7'anj»-terpin  lies  again  in  the 
fact  that  the  former  dissolves  easily  whereas  the  latter  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  water. 


Direct  Synthesis  of  DihyJrocarvestrenol  [\^-m-menthenul{S)],  Tetrahydro- 
carvestrenedLol{m-i)wnthane-\  :8-diol)  and  Us  Anhydride  {m-Cineol) 
from  Ethyl  cycloIIeaeanone-S-carboxylate. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  a  considerable  quantity  of 
a  neutral  oil  (B)  is  formed  when  magnesium  methyl  iodide  reacts  with 
ethyl  c^c^hexanoue-3-carboxylate,  and  examination  has  shown  that 
this  oil  consists  essentially  of  three  substances. 

I.  A  substance  which  distils  at  177 — 178°  and  corresponds  in  the 
?u-cymene  series  with  cineol  in  the  /^-series,  that  is  to  say,  it  has  the 
constitution 

I O . 

This  interesting  substance,  which  we  have  named  m-cineol,  is  the 
anhydride  of  tetrahydrocarvestrenediol,  and  is  probably  formed  by  the 
dehydrating  action  of  magnesium  methyl  iodide  on  cw-tetrahydro- 
carvestrenediol,  which  is  doubtless  one  of  the  products  of  the  action 
of  this  reagent  on  ethyl  cyc/ohexanone-3-carboxylate  (see  below). 
It  has  a  pungent  odour  of  camphor  and  is  very  similar  to  cineol 
in  its  properties,  thus  when  treated  with  hydrobromic  acid  it  is 
converted  into  a  mixture  of  the  cis-  and  <ran«-modificdtions  of 
carvestrene  dihydrobromide  in  which  the  ctVmoditication  greatly 
predominates,  just  as  cineol  under  the  same  conditions  yields  prin- 
cipally cis-dipenteue  dihydi'obromide. 

II.  A  substance  distilling  constantly  at  105 — 108°  (30  mm.)  and 
which  amounted  to  nearly  half  of  the  neutral  oil.  This  substance  was 
found  to  be  pure  dihydrocarvestrenol. 

III.  A  crystalline  substance  melting  at  127°,  which  was  found  by 
direct  comparison  to  be  identical  with  the  ^rans-tetrahydrocarvestrone- 
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diol  obtained  from  irows-carvestrene  dihydrobromide  by  the  process 
just  described. 

It  seems  probable  that  one  of  the  products  of  the  action  of 
magnesium  methyl  iodide  on  ethyl  c?/c^ohexanone-3-car  boxy  late  is  a 
mixture  of  the  cis- and  frans-modifications  of  tetrahydrocarvestrenediol, 
and  that  the  cis-modification  is  then  converted,  by  the  further  action  of 
the  reagent,  into  ?>i-cineol,  whereas  the  frans-modification  remains 
unchanged. 

In  the  communication  preceding  the  present  one,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  cis-terpin  is  a  direct  product  of  the  action  of  magnesium  methyl 
iodide  on  ethyl  c2/c^ohexanone-4-carboxylate,  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
found  possible  to  isolate  c?s-terpin  in  such  considerable  quantities 
from  the  product  of  the  reaction  seems  to  indicate  that  this  substance 
is  not  so  readily  converted  into  its  anhydride,  cineol,  as  cw-tetrahydro- 
carvestrenediol  into  m-cineol. 


cis-cyclo- Hexanol-3-carhox]/Uc  Acid  {y-Hydroxyhexahydro- 
benzoic  acid),  CH.<^]^(^^^'  ^^2>ch-C0,H. 

The  reduction  of  w-hydroxy  ben  zoic  acid  to  cyc^ohexanol-S-carboxylic 
acid  by  means  of  sodium  and  alcohol  was  first  carried  out  by  Einhorn 
{Annalen,  1896,  291,  298),  but  as  the  process  which  he  describes  is 
very  laborious  and  we  required  large  quantities  of  the  hexahydro-acid, 
we  instituted  a  number  of  comparative  experiments  which  led  us  to 
adopt  the  following  method  for  its  preparation. 

r/i-Hydroxybenzoic  acid  (40  grams)  is  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol 
(1  litre),  the  solution  heated  to  boiling  in  a  large  flask  connected  with 
a  long  reflux  condenser,  and  then  sodium  (150  grams)  added  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  When  the  action  slackens  small  quantities  of  alcohol  are 
added  from  time  to  time,  and  the  heating  is  continued  until  the  sodium 
has  completely  dissolved.  The  product  is  mixed  with  water,  nearly 
neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporated  until  all  the  alcohol 
has  been  removed  and  sodium  chloride  commences  to  separate.  The 
mass  is  then  mixed  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  extracted  ten 
times  with  washed  ether,  and  afterwards  ten  times  on  the  shaking 
machine,  and  even  then  the  whole  of  the  hydroxy-acid  will  not  have 
boon  extracted.  The  ethereal  solution  is  dried  over  calcium  chloride, 
and  nearly  all  the  ithor  removed  by  evaporation,  when,  after  a  few 
dayH,  the  syrupy  residue  will  have  become  semi-solid.  The  crystals 
«ro  collected,  washed  with  ether  and  rocrystalli^ed  from  dry  other 
from  which  ciB-cyclohexanol-'Scarboxylic  acid  separates  in  hard  crusts 
melting  at  130—132°: 
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01241  gave  02648  CO^  and  00936  H,0.     C  =  582  ;  H  =  8-4. 
C7H12O3  requires  C  =  58-3  ;  H  =  8-3  per  cent. 

The  mother  liquors  of  the  crystalline  hydroxy-acid  are  best  purified 
by  conveision  into  the  ester,  the  syrup  (60  grams)  being  dissolved  in  a 
4  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrogen  chloride  in  alcohol  (200  c.c.)  and  allowed 
to  remain  for  tveenty-four  hours.  After  boiling  for  four  hours, 
water  is  added,  the  crude  ester  extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal 
solution  washed  with  water  and  dilute  sodium  carbonate,*  evaporated, 
and  the  oil  fractionated  under  35  mm.  pressure.  It  began  to  boil  at 
120°  and  a  large  fraction  was  obtained  between  this  and  140,t  then 
the  ester  of  the  hydroxy-acid  distilled  between  148—155=  leaving  a 
considerable  quantity  of  a  viscid  residue  in  the  flask.  When  the  latter 
fraction  was  redistilled  almost  the  whole  quantity  pasted  over  at  147"* 
(20  mm.)  and  consisted  of  pure  ethyl  cyc\o/iexunol-3-carboxi/late  : 

0-1698  gave  03930  CO,  and  0-1405  H^O.     C  =  631  ;  11  =  9  2. 
^^a^^ieOs  requires  C  =  628 ;  H  =  93  per  cent. 

Einhorn  {Annalen,  1896,  291,  301),  who  first  prepared  this  sub- 
stance, states  that  it  boils  at  about  148 — lbS°  under  20  mm.  pressure. 

The  results  of  hydrolysis  indicate  that  this  ester  is  a  mixture  of  the 
cia-  and  trans  modifications,  the  former  largely  predominating. 

The  ester  (200  grams)  was  mixed  with  a  warm  solution  of  potash 
(100  gram.s)  in  methyl  alcohol  when  the  temperature  rose  to  the  boiling 
point,  and,  after  remaining  for  two  hours,  water  was  added,  the  solution 
evaporated  until  free  from  methyl  alcoho',  acidified,  saturated  with 
ammonium  sulphate,  and  repeatedly  extracted  with  washed  ether.  The 
ethereal  extract,  after  drying  over  calcium  chloride  and  evapoiating, 
deposited  a  syrup  which  soon  became  semi-solid,  and,  after  remaining 
for  several  days,  the  mass  was  filtered  and  washed  several  times  with 
pure  ether,  when  a  colourless  crystalline  acid  was  obtained  which 
melted  at  128—130°  and  consisted  of  neaily  pure  cw-cyc/ohexanol- 
3-carboxylic  acid. 

The  mother  liquor  was  evaporated  and  the  residue  allowed  to 
crystallise,  and  this  operation  repeated  until  the  syrupy  acid  either 
did  not  crystallise  at  all  or  only  after  very  long  standing ;  it  was  then 
treated  as  explained  in  the  next  section. 

•  When  evaporated  and  heated  with  alcoholic  hydrogen  chloride,  this  sodium 
carbonate  extract  yields  a  fiuther  quantity  of  liydroxy-ester. 

t  When  this  fraction  was  twice  distilled  uuder  tlie  ordinary  pressure,  almost  the 
whole  (luautity  came  over  at  200—202''  and  gave,  on  analysis : 

0T711  gave  0-4377  CO3  and  0-1447  H^O      C  =  69-8  ;  H  =  9-5. 
CgHi^Oj  requires  C  =  70-l  ;  H  =  9-l  per  cent. 

It  is  evident  that  this  substance  is  the  ester  of  one  of  the  tetrahydrobenzoic  acids, 
and,  as  a  large  quantity  has  accumulated,  it  will  be  further  investigated. 

K    K    2 
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The  Lactone  of  cis-cyc\o FIexanol-3-carboxylic  Acid  and  its  Conversion 
into  c\s-Z-Bromocyc\ohexanecarboxylic  Acid. 

When  the  uncrystallisable  hydroxy-acid,  obtained  as  explained  in 
the  la&t  section,  is  slowly  distilled  under  a  pressure  of  30  mm.,  water 
is  eliminated,  and  an  oil  passes  over  at  125 — 140°  which  becomes 
semi-solid  on  cooling.  The  thermometer  then  rises  rapidly  to  180°, 
between  which  temperature  and  195°  a  large  amount  of  a  colourless 
oil  (A)  distils  and  also  solidifies  on  cooling.  The  lower  fraction  was 
redistilled,  when  a  considerable  quantity  passed  over  at  125 — 130° 
(20  mm.)  and  crystallised  in  the  condenser  to  a  camphor-like  mass. 
This  substance,  which  was  found  to  be  the  lactone  of  the  cis-hydroxy- 
acid,  was  left  in  contact  with  porous  porcelain  until  quite  free  from 
oil,  and  then  crystallised  from  light  petroleum. 

0-1067  gave  0-2600  COg  and  0-0756  HgO.     C  =  66-5  ;  H  =  7-9. 
CyHjoOj  requires  C  =  66  7  ;  H  =  7*9  per  cent. 

The  lactone  of  ci^-cyclohexanol-Z-carhoxylic  acid  separates  from  light 
petroleum  in  groups  of  small  needles,  but,  even  when  freshly 
crystallised,  it  is  of  such  a  curious  sticky  nature  that  it  was  found 
impossible  to  introduce  it  into  a  capillary  tube,  and  the  quantity  was 
too  small  to  allow  of  its  melting  point  being  determined  by  any  other 
process,  It  is  insoluble  in  sodium  carbonate  in  the  cold,  but  is 
readily  hydrolysed  by  methyl-alcoholic  potash,  and  if  the  solution  is 
evaporated  until  free  from  alcohol,  acidified,  and  repeatedly  extracted 
with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution,  after  drying  over  calcium  chloride 
and  evaporating  to  a  small  bulk,  deposits  colourless  crusts  which  melt 
at  132°,  and  consist  of  the  pure  ct«-bydroxy-acid  : 

0-1535  gave  0-3269  COj  and  0-1 181  HgO.     C  =  581 ;  H  =  85. 
C7H12O3  requires  C  =  583  ;  H  =  8-4  per  cent. 

The  lactone  dissolves  in  aqueous  hydrobromic  acid  (saturated  at  0°) 
and,  on  standing,  crystalline  crusts  gradually  separate.  These  were 
collected,  drained  on  porous  porcelain,  rapidly  washed  on  porous 
porcelain  with  formic  acid  (pp.  gr.  1-22),  and  dried  over  sulphuric  acid 
under  reduced  pressure : 

0-2347  gave  0-2185  AgBr.     Br-38-1. 

CylljiOjBr  requires  Br  =  38'6  per  cent. 

Purified  in  this  way,  cis-Z-bromocycioJisxanecarhoxylic  acid  melts  at 
about  62—63°,  and  differs  from  the  corresponding  fj-mw-isonioride 
(in.  p.  167°,  Bee  p.  489)  by  its  much  lower  molting  point  and  by  tho 
fact  that  it  in  much  more  soluble  iu  formic  acid  and  other  solvents. 
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trsLnn-cy c\offexanol-3-carbox7/lic  Acid  and  its  Conversion  into  trans- 
3-Bromocyc\ohex(inecarboxylic  Acid  and  into  ^^-cy do- Hexeneearb- 
oxylic  Acid. 

Iq  the  last  section  mention  is  made  of  an  oil  (A)  which  distilled  at 
about  195°  (30  mm.)  and  solidified  on  cooling,  and  investigation  has 
shown  that  this  consists  of  <rans-oyc/t>hexanol-3-carboxylic  acid.  The 
crystalline  mass  was  left  in  contact  with  porous  porcelain  until  free 
from  oil,  and  several  times  crystallised  from  ether,  from  whicli  the 
new  acid  separated  in  colourless  crusts  : 

01686  gave  0-3598  CO^  and  01289  HjO.     C-58-2;  H-8-5. 
C^Hj-^Oy  requires  C  =  58'3  ;  H  =  8-4  per  cent. 

ira.iis-cyc\o-Ilexanol-3-carboxylic  acid  melts  at  119 — 120°,  and  is 
readily  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  but  very  sparingly  so  in  dry 
ether.  In  its  other  properties  it  shows  great  similarity  to  the 
corresponding  ciVacid,  but  when  it  is  intimately  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  cw-acid  (m.  p.  132°)  the  mixture  shrinks  at  90°  and 
is  almost  completely  melted  at  100°,  a  behaviour  which  clearly  proves 
that  the  acids  are  distinct.  The  <ran«-acid  dissolves  readily  in 
aqueous  hydrobromic  acid  (saturated  at  0°)  and  no  separation  takes 
place  even  after  twenty-four  houi-s,  but  when  heated  at  100°  for  a 
few  minutes  the  solution  separates  into  two  layers,  of  which  the 
upper  is  the  bromo-acid.  This  was  isolated  by  diluting  with  water 
and  extracting  with  ether,  and,  after  the  ethereal  solution  had  been 
well  washed  with  water,  dried  over  calcium  chloride,  and  evaporated,  a 
viscid  syrup  remained  which  soon  commenced  to  crystallise.  The 
crystalline  mass  was  drained  on  porous  porcelain  and  twice  recrystal- 
lised  from  light  petroleum,  when  crystalline  crusts  were  obtained 
which  gave  the  following  results  on  analysis  : 

03476  gave  031 12  AgBr.     Br  =  38-2. 

CjHj^OgBr  requires  Br  =  38-6  per  cent. 

ii'a.ns-S-Bromocyc\ohexanecnrboxi/lic  acid  melts  at  167°,  and  is 
characterised  by  the  facility  with  which  it  crystallises  from  organic 
solvents.  It  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  benzene,  and  separates  on 
cooling  in  four-sided  plates  with  bevelled  edges.  It  is  also  readily 
soluble  in  methyl  alcohol,  chloroform,  or  ethyl  acetate,  from  all  of  which 
it  crystallises  beautifully. 

Towards  hydrobromic  acid  the  cis-  and  <ra?i«-modifications  of  cyclo- 
hexanol-3-carboxylic  acid  show  apparently  an  exactly  similar  behaviour. 
The  acids  dissolve  readily  in  the  hydrobromic  acid  and  no  change  takes 
place  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  When  the  solution  is  heated  at  100°, 
a  thick  syrup  separates  which  consists  of  the  ^rarw-bromo-acid  of  meltr 
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ing  point  167°,  together  with  a  more  soluble  bromo-acid  of  much  lower 
melting  point  which  is  doubtless  the  cw-modification.  Apparently 
hydrobromic  acid  at  100°  yields,  in  each  case,  an  equilibrium  mixture 
of  the  two  modifications  of  the  bromo-aoid. 

A^  cy c\o Hexenecarhoxylic  Acid  (A^-tetrahydrobenzoic  acid). — trans-^- 
Bromocycfohexanecarboxylic  acid  is  a  very  stable  substance,  since  it  is 
only  very  slowly  decomposed  by  boiling  pyridine;  when,  however,  it  is 
digested  with  diethylaniline  for  one  hour,  complete  decomposition  takes 
place  with  elimination  of  hydrogen  brom'de  and  formation  of  ^^-cyclo- 
hexenecarboxylic  acid.  The  product  was  treated  with  excess  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  well 
washed,  dried  over  calcium  chloride,  evaporated,  and  the  residue  distilled 
under  reduced  pressure,  when  almost  the  whole  quantity  passed  over  at 
133°  (20  mm.)  and  solidified  reidily  in  a  freezing  mixture  : 

0-1635  gave  0-3981  COgand  0-1175  H2O.     0  =  66-4;  H  =  80. 
C^Hj^Og  requires  C  =  66-6  ;  H  =  7-9  per  cent. 

In  order  to  prove  that  this  sub-tance  was  A^-c?/c^hexenecarboxylic 
acid,  its  behaviour  towards  bromine  was  investigated,  when  it  was 
found  that  4-26  grame,  dissolved  in  chloroform  and  cooled  to  -  10°, 
absorbed  about  5-5. grams  of  bromine  without  evolution  of  hydrogen 
bromide,  but  the  end  point  was  not  quite  sharp.  The  quantity  of 
bromine  which  should,  theoretically,  have  been  absorbed  in  converting 
the  above  amount  of  an  unsa'^urated  acid,  C^Hj^Og,  into  the  dibromo- 
addition  product,  Q^YL^qO^y^,  is  541  grams.  The  product  was  allowed 
to  remain  on  a  clock  glass  exposed  to  air  until  almost  the  whole  of  the 
chloroform  had  evaporated,  the  syrupy  residue  was  tlien  left  over 
8ul{)huric  acid  in  contact  with  a  crystal  of  3  :  4-dibromocyc^ohexane- 
carboxylic  acid,  when  crystallisation  soon  commenced.  After  traces  of 
oily  impurity  had  been  removed  by  contact  with  porous  porcelain,  the 
residue  was  washed  on  porous  porcelain  with  formic  acid  and  recrystal- 
liaed  from  this  solvent,  when  colouilcss  plates  separated  which  melted 
at  86° : 

01685  gave  0207  J  AgBr.     Br  =  556. 

Cyllj^O.^Br,^  requires  Br  =  559  per  cent. 

That  this  substance  was  3  : 4-dibromoc?/c/ohexanecarb()xylic  acid 
(yS  (libroniolu'xaliydrobonzoic  acid)  was  .shown  by  mixing  it  with  a 
specimen  of  this  acid  which  had  previously  been  prepared  (Trans., 
1004,  85,  433)  from  cyc/ohexanol-4-cftrboxylic  acid,  when  no  alteration 
in  melting  point  could  be  observed. 
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cy cloHexanone-Z-carboxylic  Acid  {y-ketohexahydrohenzoic  acid). 


CH,<^ 


^^^^^2>CH-C02H. 


This  acid  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  cis-eycIohQxxnolZc&rh- 
oxylic  acid,  and  after  many  comparative  experiments  we  finally 
adopted  the  following  process  for  the  preparation  of  the  large 
quantities  of  the  acid  and  its  ester  which  were  required  for  this 
research.  The  cts-acid  *  (50  grams)  is  dissolved  in  water  (200  c.c) 
warmed  to  45°,  and  then  a  solution  of  potassium  dichromate  (70  grams) 
and  sulphuric  acid  (50  c.c.)  in  water  (300  c.c.)  is  added  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  a  fresh  quantity  only  being  added  after  the 
previous  one  had  been  completely  reduced.  The  product  is  cooled, 
saturated  with  ammonium  sulphate  and  extracted  at  least  ten  times 
on  the  shaking  machine  ;  the  extract  is  dried  over  calcium  chloride, 
evaporated,  and  the  crude  acid  converted  at  once  into  its  ester.  In 
doing  this  care  must  always  be  taken  to  use  only  weak  alcoholic 
solutions  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acids,  otherwi.se  cmlensation 
takes  place  with  formation  of  oils  of  very  high  boiling  point.  The 
crude  acid  (20  grams)  is  left  in  contact  with  a  2*5  per  cent,  solution  of 
alcoholic  hydrogen  chloride  (75  c.c.)  for  three  days  and  then  heated  to 
boiling  for  one  hour.  After  diluting  with  water  and  extracting  with 
eth"r,  the  ethereal  solution  is  washed  with  water  and  dilute  sodium 
carbonate,  evaporated,  and  the  residue  fractionated  several  times  under 
reduced  pressui-e  from  a  distilling  flask  with  a  long  neck  in  order  that 
the  separation  of  the  keto-ester  from  any  unchanged  hydroxy-ester  may 
be  as  complete  as  possible  : 

0-2891  gave  06711  CO.^  and  0  2236  H.,0.     0  =  633;  H  =  8  6. 

01777     „     0-1161  CO^    „    0-1380  H^O.     C  =  633  ;  H  =  8-7. 
CgHj^O^,  requires  0  =  635  ;  H  =  8-3  per  cent. 

Et/ti/l  cyc\o/texanone-3-carboxi/late  distils  at  138°  under  18  mm. 
pressure,  and  not  a^.  170—180°  (16  mm.)  as  stated  by  Einhorn 
{Annaleii,  1896,  291,  303). 

In  order  to  prepare  the  keto-acid,  the  pure  ester  wa?  digested  with 
dilute  hydrochl  iric  atid  until  solution  was  complete,  the  product  was 
then  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  until  free  from  alcohol,  saturated 
with  ammonium  sulphate,  and  repeatedly  extracted  with  ether. 

Tiie  ethereal  solution  was  dried  over  calcium  chloride,  evaporated, 
and  the  residue  distilled  under  reduced  pressure  (30  mm.),  when  almost 
the  whole  quantity  parsed  over  at  205°  as  a  viscid,  colourless  oil,  which 

*  lu  some  of  our  experiments  we  oxidised  the  crude  mixture  of  cm-  and  trans- 
isomerides  (i>.  487),  but  the  yield  of  keto-acid  always  seemed  to  be  much  more  satis- 
factory when  the  pure  eis-acid  was  employed, 
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gradually  and  almost  completely  crystallised.  After  remaining  in 
contact  with  porous  porcelain  for  some  days,  the  acid  was  crystallised 
from  benzene,  from  which  it  separates  in  hard  crusts,  or  if  the  cold 
saturated  solution  is  allowed  to  evaporate  slowly  the  acid  is  obtained  in 
the  form  of  small  glistening  prisms  : 

0-1835  gave  0-3981  CO.^  and  0-1179  HgO.     C  =  59-l ;  H  =  7-l. 

0-1464     „     0-3174  CO2    „    0-0936  HgO.     C  =  59-2 ;  H  =  7-l. 
CyHjoOg  requires  C  =  59-l  ;  H  =  7-0  per  cent. 

cycXoHexanone-^-carhoxylic  acid  melts  at  75 — 76°  and  is  very  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  or  benzene,  but  sparingly  so  in  light  petroleum. 

The  silver  salt,  C^HgOgAg,  was  prepai'ed  by  adding  silver  nitrate 
to  a  hot  slightly  alkaline  solution  of  the  ammonium  salt  when  the 
filtered  liquid,  on  slowly  cooling,  deposited  the  silver  salt  as  a 
voluminous  felted  mass  of  minute  needles  : 

0-3011  gave  0-1309  Kg.     Ag  =  43-4. 

CyHgOg  Ag  requires  Ag  =  43-3  per  cent. 

This  silver  salt  is  somewhat  readily  soluble  even  in  cold  water. 
The  neutral  solution  of  the  ammonium  salt  of  the  keto-acid  gives  no 
precipitate  with  barium  or  calcium  chlorides,  or  with  lead  acetate  or 
copper  sulphate. 

llie  oxime. — In  order  to  prepare  this  derivative,  cyc/ohexanone-3- 
carboxylic  acid  (2  grams)  was  dissolved  in  water  and  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  (2  grams)  and  caustic  potash 
(4  grams).  After  twenty-four  hours  a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid  was  added,  the  clear  solution  extracted  ten  times  with  ether, 
and  the  ethereal  eolution  dried  over  calcium  chloi-ide  and  evaporated. 
The  syrupy  residue  gradually  crystallised,  and,  after  draining  on 
porous  porcelain,  the  oxime  was  purified  by  crystallisation  from  ether. 

0-1813  gave  13-7  c.c.  nitrogen  at  10°  and  752  mm.     N  =  8-8. 
CyHjjOgN  requires  N  =  8*9  per  cent. 

cy do Ilexanoneoxime-S-carboxylic  acid  separates  from  ether  in  hard, 
crystalline  crusts  and  melts  at  170°  as  stated  by  IJaeyer. 

It  dissolves  very  readily  in  warm  water  and  crystallises  from  a 
saturated  solution,  ou  long  standing,  in  warty  masses. 

The  seviicnrbnzoiie. — When  an  aijueous  solution  of  the  keto-acid  is 
mixed  with  semicarbazide  hydrochloride  nnd  sodium  acetate  and 
allowed  to  stand,  the  somicarbazono  gradually  separates  as  a  hardj 
cryHtuUino  crust.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  or  water, 
but  may  be  crystal) iscd  from  either  solvent,  and  is  thus  obtained  as  a 
sandy,  crystallino  proripit  itc  which  niiiUs  at  182 — 183°  with  docom- 
poiitioti  : 

0-1601  gave  28-5  cc.  nitrogen  iil  10°  and  758  mm.     N  =  20-9. 
OjlljjOjN,  roipiircs  N  =  21-2  per  cent. 
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Formation  of  cycXoHexanone-Z-carhoxylie  Acid  from 
Terephthvdic  Acid. 

During  his  investigation  of  the  reduction  products  of  terephthalic 
acid,  Baeyer  {Ber.,  1889,  22,  2178)  showed  that  this  acid  may  be  con- 
verted into  c/yc/ohexanone-3-carboxylic  acid  by  the  following  interest- 
ing series  of  reactions, 

Terephthalic  acid  is  nitrated  and  the  nitro-acid  reduced  to  amino- 
terephthalic  acid,  which,  when  treated  with  >;n(lium  nitrite,  yields 
hydroxyterephthalic  acid, 

C02H.C<g(^?-l:^'g>C.C02H. 

This  hydroxy-acid  is  readily  reduced  by  sodium  amalgam  with  the 
formation  of  cyclo/i«a?anon«-3  :  ^-dicarhoxylie  acid,  the  constitution  of 
which  is  probably  represented  by  the  formula 

When  this  acid  is  warmed  with  water  it  is  decomposed  with  evolu- 
tion of  carbon  dioxide  and  formation  of  cyc\ohexanone-3-carboxylic  acid, 

CH2<^y~CH^>CH-C02H, 

which  was  obtained  as  a  syrup,  but  was  characterised  by  conversion 
into  the  oxime,  which  melted  at  170°  (compare  p.  492). 

When  we  commenced  the  present  research,  this  series  of  decomposi- 
tions, discovered  by  Baeyer,  was  veiy  carefully  investigated,  because 
it  seemed  possible  that  this  process  might  prove  to  be  the  simplest 
method  for  the  preparation  of  the  large  quantities  of  cyc/ohexanone- 
3-carboxvlic  acid  which  we  required  for  our  synthetical  experiments. 
We  theref.>re  prepared  a  large  amount  of  hydroxyterephthalic  acid, 
and  carefully  purified  it  by  converting  it  into  its  methyl  ester,  which, 
after  crystallisation  from  methyl  alcohol,  melted  at  96°  : 

01956  gave  0-4093  CO,  and  00829  HjO.     C  =  57-0  ;  H  =  47. 
CjqHjqOj  requires  C  =  57"l  ;  H  =  4-8  per  cent. 

This  ester  was  hydrolysed,  reduced  by  sodium  amalgam,  and  the 
cyc/ohexanone-3  : 6-dicarboxylic  acid,  isolated  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended by  Baeyer,  was  obtained  in  the  form  of  pale  yellow  crusts 
which  gave  correct  numbers  on  analysis  : 

0-1505  gave  02848  CO^  and  0-0781  H^O.     C  =  51-7  ;  H  =  5  7. 
CgHj^Oj  requires  C  =  51-6;  H  =  5-4  per  cent. 

When  this  acid  was  boiled  with  water,  cai-bon  dioxide  was  slowly 
eliminated,  and  the  solution,  on  standing,  deposited  a  considerable 
quantity  of  a  very  sparingly  soluble  acid.     This  was  collected  and 
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purified  by  recrystallisation  from  glacial  acetic  acid,  from   which  it 
separated  as  a  pale  ochre,  granular,  crystalline  mass. 

Two  different  specimens  gave  the  following  results  on  analysis : 

0-1577  gave  03286  CO2  and  0*0645  HgO.     0  =  568;  H  =  46. 

0-1735     „     0-3624  00,    „    0-0736  H2O.     0  =  56-9;  H  =  4  7. 
OgHgO^  requires  0  =  57-1  ;  H  =  4-8  per  cen*^. 

The  investigation  of  this  acid  has  proved  conclusively  that  it 
is  A^'*-cjc\oItexadiene-\  I'i-dicarboxi/lic  acid  (A^'^-dihydroterephthalic 
acid), 

and  had  evidently  been  formed  by  the  elimination  of  water  from  ci/clo- 
hexanone-3  : 6-dicarboxylic  acid  during  the  boiling  with  water. 

This  acid  was  obtained  by  Baeyer  {Annahn,  1888,  245,  145  ;  1889, 
251,  272),  by  the  direct  reduction  of  tereph^halic  acid  with  sodium 
amalgam.  It  gives  a  dimethyl  ester  of  m'^lting  point  130°,  which  is 
characterised  by  yielding  an  intense  yellow  colour  when  its  alcoholic 
solution  is  warmed  with  alcoholic  potash,  and  these  properties  were 
also  exhibited  by  the  acid  obtained  by  us. 

The  aqueous  solution,  from  which  the  cyc/ohexadiene-1  : 4-dicarb- 
oxylic  acid  hid  been  separated,  was  saturated  with  ammonium 
sulphate  and  extracted  twenty  times  with  ether,  when  the  ethereal 
solution,  after  drying  over  calcium  chloride  and  evaporating,  deposited, 
as  Baeyer  descrihes,  a  syrupy  acid  which  yielded  an  oxime  of  melting 
point  170°,  and  obviously  consisted  of  impure  cyc^ohexanone-3-carb- 
oxylic  acid. 

This  crude  acid  distilled  with  considerable  decomposition  even  under 
low  pressures ;  it  was  therefore  converted  into  its  ester  (compare 
p.  491),  and  this,  on  distillation  under  18  mm.  pressure,  yielded  a 
quantity  of  oil  boiling  at  135 — 145°,  but  there  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  an  oil  of  higher  boiling  point  left  in  the  flask. 

Wlu-n  this  oil  was  hydrolysod,  a  syrupy  acid  was  obtained  which 
distilled  at  about  205°  ('50  mm.)  and  gradually  solidilled  ;  after  crystal- 
lisation from  benzene,  the  hard  crusts  molted  at  76°  and  were  found, 
by  direct  comparison,  to  be  identical  with  cyc/ohexanone-3-carboxylic 
acid  (p.  492). 

0-1317  gave  0-2854  COj  and  00846  H2O.     0  =  59-1  ;  H  =  7-2. 
OylfjyOj,  requires  0  =  59-1  ;  11  =  70  per  cent. 

TheRe  experiuients  clearly  indicated  that  the  above  process  was  not 
suitable  for  preparing  cj/c/ohexanone-S-carboxylic  acid  in  quantity,  and 
it  wan  therefore  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  method  of  preparation 
doBoribed  00  p.  491. 
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TliA  Lactone  of  c'\8-l -]lfethi/lcyc\o/iexanol-3-c(irboxi/lic  Acid  {cis- 
y-Hydroxyhexahydro-m-toIuic  Acid)  and  its  Conversion  into  cis- 
1  -Bromo-l-methi/lcyc\o/iexane-3-carboxylic  Acid. 

When  ethyl  cyc^ohexanone-Scarboxylate  (50  grains)  is  gradually 
added  to  an  ethere'tl  solution  of  magnesium  methyl  iodide  (containing 
15  grams  of  magnesium)  a  vigorous  action  takes  place  which  must  be 
moderated  by  cooling  in  ice  water,  and  a  thick,  oily  layer  sepirates 
which  gradua'ly  crystallises.  After  remaining  overnight,  the  product 
is  decomposed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  usual  manner, 
extracted  at  least  twenty  times  with  ether  on  the  shaking  machine,  the 
ethereal  solution  evaporated,  and  the  residue  (45  gi-ams)  digested  for 
one  hour  with  potash  (50  grams)  dissolved  in  methyl  alcohol.  Water 
is  then  added,  the  neutral  oil  (B,  10  grams,  see  p.  502)  extracted 
several  times  with  ether,  the  alkaline  solution  neutralised,  evaporated 
until  free  from  alcohol,  acidified,  and  extracted  many  times  with  ether. 
The  ethereal  solution  is  dried  over  calcium  chloride  and  evapoiated, 
and  the  thick,  syrupy  methylhydroxy-acid  converted  into  the  lactone  by 
distillation  under  reduced  pressure  (20  mm.). 

At  first  much  water  is  given  off,  and  then  about  two-thirds  distils  at 
130 — 150°,  but  a  considerable  fraction,  180 — 200°,  is  also  obtained, 
which  probably  contains  the  <ran«-methylhydroxy-acid,  and  a  thick 
residue  remains  in  the  flask.  The  distillate  is  dissolved  in  ether  dried 
over  calcium  chloride  and  again  several  times  fractionated,  when  the 
lactone  (15 — 20  grams)  is  readily  obtained  pure  : 

01933  gave  04844  CO^  and  01504  H.p.     0  =  683  ;  H  =  8-6. 

0-1543     „     0-3881  COj    „    01201  H^O.     C  =  68-6;H  =  8  6. 
CgHjjO.,  requires  C  =  686  ;  H  =  86  per  cent. 

The  lactone  of  cis-\-methi/lcyc\ohe.vanol-3-c(irboxi/lic  acid  is  a  colour- 
less oil  which  distils  at  145°  (20  mm.)  and  at  170—171°  (100  mm.). 

In  order  to  prepare  cis  l-bromo-l-inet/it/icyclohexane-3-carboxi/lic  acid, 
the  lactone  (10  grams)  is  dissolved  in  aqueous  hydrobromic  acid 
(saturated  at  0°,  20  c.c),  when  an  oil  soon  separates,  and,  after  remain- 
ing for  twenty-four  hours,  water  is  added,  the  heavy  oily  layer  extracted 
with  ether,  dried  over  calcium  chloride,  and  evaporated.  The  residual, 
almost  colourless  syrup  did  not  crystallise,  but  after  remaining  for 
twelve  hours  in  an  evacuated  desiccator,  it  yielded  analytical  results 
which  agree  approximately  with  those  required  for  the  bromo-acid  : 

01715  gave  01421  AgBr.     Br  =  35-3. 

CgHjjOjBr  requires  Br  =  362  per  cent. 
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CMe:  CH> 


-Methi/l-A^-cyc\ohexene-3-carhoxi/lic  Acid,  CHg'^pTT  .'pTT  ^CH'COgH. 


In  the  preparation  of  this  acid,  l-bi'omo-l-methylc?/c?ohexane- 
3-carboxylic  acid  was  dissolved  in  anhydrous  pyridine  (3  vols.)  and 
heated  on  the  water-bath  for  two  hours,  when  crystals  of  pyridine 
hydrobromide  separated  in  quantity.  After  heating  to  boiling  for  ten 
minutes,  the  mass  was  mixed  with  water  and  distilled  in  steam,  the 
distillate  was  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  extracted  with  ether,  and 
the  ethereal  solution  dried  over  calcium  chloride  and  evaporated.  The 
residue  distilled  almost  constantly  at  140 — 142°  (20  mm.),  but  the 
unsaturated  acid  was  nevertheless  not  quite  pure,  since  it  dissolved  in 
sodium  carbonate,  yielding  an  opalescent  solution,  a  behaviour  probably 
due  to  the  presence  of  traces  of  lactone,  and  it  also  contained  traces  of 
bromine  : 

0-2055  gave  0-5113  CO.,  and  01 588  R.fi.     C  =  67-7  ;  H  =  8-6. 

0-1438     „     0-3588  CO2    „     0-1137  H^.     C  =  68-0 ;  H  =  8-6. 
CgHjgOj  requires  C  =  68  6  ;  H  =  8-6  per  cent. 

l-uMethyl-A^-cyc\ohexene-3-carboxylic  acid  is  a  colourless  oil  which  does 
not  crystallise  when  cooled  to  -10°;  it  shows  the  behaviour  of  an 
unsaturated  acid,  since  it  decolorises  bromine,  and  its  solution  in  sodium 
carbonate  instantly  reduces  permanganate. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  this  acid  was  a  single  substance  or  a 
mixture,  a  considerable  quantity  was  converted  into  the  calcium  salt 
by  boiling  with  water  and  an  excess  of  freshly  precipitated  calcium 
carbora*e.  The  solution  was  concentrated  and  five  crops  of  calcium 
salt  were  collected,  but  no  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  crops 
could  be  detected.  They  were  all  analysed  and  found  to  contain  the 
same  percentage  of  water  of  crystallisation  and  of  calcium,  and  it  will 
be  only  necessary  to  give  details  of  the  analyses  of  Crops  I  and  V  in 
illustration  of  this  point  : 

Crop  I.— 0-4201,  heated  at  100°,  lost  00879  HjO  and  yielded  0-13G9 
CaSO^.     H2O  =  20-9  ;  Ca- 9-6. 

Crop  v.— 0-4532,  heated  at  100°,  lost  00948  H.Oand  yielded  0-1514 
CaSO^.     HjO-20-8;  Cu  =  9-7. 
Oi(,H5,O^Ca,5HjO  requires  H3O-22O;  Ca  =  9-8  percent. 

These  results  indicate  that  the  unsaturated  acid,  prepared  as 
explained  above,  is  a  single  substance.  In  order  to  determine  the 
position  of  the  double  linking  in  this  acid,  its  behaviour  on  oxidation 
was  next  invoHtiguted. 

In  currying  out  thirt  experiment,  the  acid  (15  grams)  was  dissolved 
in  diluto  Hodiuin  carbonate,  and,  after  mixing  with  powdered  ice,  a 
1  per  cent,  holution  of  potiiHKium  ponnan;.;;uial(J  was  KU)\vly  run  in  until 
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the  colour  remained,  carbon  dioxide  being  passed  through  and  the 
liquid  well  stirred  with  a  turbine  during  the  operation.  The  excess  of 
permanganate  was  destroyed  by  the  addition  of  sodium  sulphite,  the 
product  heated  on  the  water-bath,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  and  washings 
of  the  manganese  precipitate  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk.  After  acid- 
ifying  with  hydrochloric  acid,  saturating  with  ammonium  sulphate,  and 
extracting  twenty  times  *  with  ether  on  the  shaking  machine,  a  viscitl 
oil  (12  grams)  was  obtained  which  had  a  strong  odour  of  acetic  acid 
and  did  not  crystallise.  This  was  dissolved  in  water,  warmed  to  60"', 
and  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid  gradu- 
ally added  until  the  oxidation  was  complete.  After  saturating  with 
ammonium  sulphate  and  extracting  twenty  times  with  ether,  a  brown 
oil  was  obtained  which  was  converted  into  the  ester  by  treating  with 
alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  in  the  usual  manner.  When  this  ester  wag 
fractionated  under  20  mm.  pressure,  about  one-third  distilled  at 
130 — 140°  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  remainder  at  175—185°.  The 
lower  fraction  contained  ethyl  adipate,  since,  on  hydrolysis,  it  yielded 
an  acid  which,  after  crystallising  from  water,  melted  at  148°  and 
proved  to  be  adipic  acid,  because,  when  mixed  with  a  specimen  of  pure 
adipic  acid,  no  alteration  in  the  melting  point  could  be  observed.  The 
fraction  175 — 185°  (20  mm.)  probably  contains  ethyl  w-acetylvalerate, 
COMe-CH./CH^-CH/CHo'CO^.Et,  since,  on  analysis,  it  gave  numbers 
agreeing  approximately  with  this  formula  and  showed  the  following 
behaviour.  Hydrolysis  with  methyl-alcoholic  potash  yielded  a  syrupy 
acid  which  did  not  crystallise  (tu-acetylvaleric  acid,  when  quite  pure, 
crystallises  and  melts  at  40 — 42°),  but  which  gave  an  immediate 
precipitate  with  ;)-bromophenylhydrazine  acetate  and  yielded  bromo- 
form  and  adipic  acid  when  it  was  treated  with  bromine  and  caustic 
potash. 

Ethyl  l-Methyl-A^-cyclohexene-S-carboxi/late. — In  pi-eparing  this  ester, 
the  acid  (25  grams)  was  mixed  with  alcohol  (250  c.c.)  and  sulphuric 
acid  (20  c.c),  and,  after  remaining  for  12  hours,  heated  on  the  water- 
bath  for  half  an  hour.  Water  was  then  added  and  the  ester  extracted 
with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  washed  with  dilute  sodium  carbonate, 
dried  over  calcium  chloride,  and  fi-actionated  under  reduced  pressure  : 

01365  gave  03552  CO^  and  01153  H^O.     0  =  709  ;  H  =  9-4. 
CiqHijOj  requires  C  =  71  4  ;  H  =  95  per  cent. 

•  When  the  fifteenth  to  twentieth  extractions  were  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  a 
very  small  quantity  of  a  crystalline  acid  sepai-ated  which  melted  at  193°  and,  on 
analysis,  gave  numbers  agreeing  with  C8HJ6O4  and  also  approximately  with  CsHjjO^. 
This  acid  is  readily  soluble  in  warm  water,  but  almost  insoluble  in  cold  ether,  and 
when  heated  in  a  test-tube,  part  decomposes  and  part  sublimes  unchanged  and  the 
distillate  gives  an  immediate  precipitate  with  ;>-bromoplienylhydrazine. 

Possibly  this  acid  is  one  of  the  modifications  of  l-methylcyc^ohexane-l  :  2-diol- 
3-carboxylic  acid,  but  the  amount  available  was  too  small  for  further  investigation. 
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Ethyl  l-methi/l-A}-cyc]ohexe7ie-3-carboxylate  distils  at  128°  (60  mm.) 
and  has  a  very  penetratiog,  sickly  odour. 


Syntliesis  of  Dihydrocarvestrenol  [A^-m-i/ewi/iewoZ  (8)] 


and  Carvestrene  [A}  '•  ^(^)-m-Menthadiene] 

CH2<^^^;^^  >CH-CMe:CH2 

/rom  Ethyl  \-Methyl-il^-cyc\ohexene-3-cai'boxylate. 

Tbe  synthesis  of  dihydrocarvestrenol  was  carried  out  as  follows. 
Ethyl  l-meth}l-A^-C!/c/ohexene-3-carboxylate  (30  grams)  was  gradually 
added  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  magoesium  methyl  iodide  (containing 
12giamsof  magne!^ium),  when  very  little  evolution  of  heat  was  noticed 
at  the  time  of  mixing,  but,  on  standing,  the  temperature  gradually 
rose  to  the  boiling  point  of  the  ether  so  that  the  flask  had  to  be  cooled 
from  time  to  time.  After  remaining  for  twenty-four  hours,  the 
product  was  decomposed  by  water  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
ethereal  solution  evaporated,  and  the  residue  digested  for  a  few 
minutes  with  methyl-alcoholic  potash  (containing  5  grams  of  KOH)  in 
order  to  remove  any  unchanged  ester  which  might  be  present. 
The  product  was  diluted  with  water,  extracted  with  ether,  and  the 
ethereal  solution,  after  washing  with  water  and  drying  over  calcium 
chloride,  evaporated,  when  an  almost  colourless  oil  remained  which, 
after  two  fractionations,  distilled  constantly  at  105 — 108°  (30  mm.) : 

01650  gave  04711  COg  and  0-1751  H.p.     0  =  77-8;  H  =  ll-7. 
01322     „     0-3765  CO2   „     0-1411  H,0.     C  =  77  6  ;  n=  11-8. 
CioHjgO  requires  0  =  77-9  3  H  =  1 1  -7  per  cent. 

Dihydrocarvestrenol  is  a  viscous,  colourless  oil  which  has  a  penetrat- 
ing odour  of  menthol  and  terpineol  and,  so  far,  has  not  been  obtained 
in  a  crybtalline  condition.  Its  solution  in  acetic  anhydride  gives, 
with  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid,  at  first  a  violet  coloration,  but  this  soon 
changes  to  an  intense  mothyleue-bluo. 

The  determination  of  tlie  physical  properties  of  dihydrocarvestrenol 
was  undertaken  by  Sir  W.  H.   Perkin,  with   the  following  results  : 

(Z474°-0-9338;  d  15°/15°=  0*9257  ;  (/ 25725°  =  091 90. 

Magnetic  rotation  : 

/.  S|).  rot.  AIol.  rot. 

14-45'^  11945  11-035 
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Kefractive  [.ower  : 

i=15°;  d  1574°  =  0-92299. 

fi.  d  d 

a 1-47521  0-50934  78438 

p    1-48532  0-52018  80107 

y 1-49144  0-52673  81-116 

Dispersion  y  -  a  =  2*678. 

In  order  to  compare  these  numbers  with  the  physical  properties  of 
terpineol,  a  very  pure  sample  of  the  latter  was  prepared  by  fractionat- 
ing crystalline  terpineol  from  Schimmel.  The  examination  of  this 
.specimen  gave  the  following  results  : 

Density  (surfused) :  d  IS^/IS*'- 0-9415  ;  d  25725° -0-9358. 

Magnetic  rotation  : 

t.  Sp.  rot.  Mol.  rot. 

17°  11951  10-876 

Refractive  power : 

^=14-8'^;  d  14-874*^  =  0-94080. 

u-  1  ii-1 

a 148211  0-51-244  78916 

/3    1-49183  0-52278  80  508 

y 1-49763  0-52894  81-457 

Disperbion  y-a  =  2-541. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  numbers  that  the  similarity  in  physical 
properties  between  dihydrocarvestrenol  and  terpineol  is  very  striking. 

When  dihydrocarvebtrenol  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of 
powdered  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate  and  heated  to  boiling  in  a 
reflux  apparatus  by  means  of  an  oil-bath,  water  is  readily  eliminated 
and  carvestrene  is  formed.  After  boiling  for  half  an  hour,  the  product 
is  treated  with  water  to  dissolve  the  salt,  extracted  with  ether,  the 
ethereal  solution  is  washed  with  water,  dried  over  calcium  chloride 
and  evaporated,  and  the  oil  distilled,  when  almost  the  whole  quantity 
passes  over  at  175 — 185°,  the  conversion  of  the  alcohol  into  the 
hydrocarbon  taking  place  nearly  quantitatively.  After  twice  distill- 
ing over  sodium,  the  hydrocarbon  boiled  constantly  at  178 — 179° 
(750  mm.) : 

0-1449  gave  0-4658  CO2  and  0-1568  H2O.     0  =  887;  H  =  12-0. 
0-1313     „     0-4240  CO.3    ,,0-14011120.     0  =  881 ;  H  =  119. 
CjjjHjg  requires  0  =  88-2  ;  H  =  1 1  -8  per  cent. 
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Synthetical  carvestrene  has  a  pungent  odour  of  lemons,  and  its  solu- 
tion in  acetic  anhydride  is  coloured  a  deep  methylene-blue  whena  drop 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  added.  It  oxidises  in  the  air,  but  not  nearly  so 
rapidly  as  dipentene  does.  The  identity  of  synthetical  carvestrene 
with  the  hydrocarbon  prepared  by  Baeyer  [Ber.,  1894,  27,  3485)  from 
vestrylamine  was  proved  by  the  preparation  of  the  following 
derivatives. 

Carvestrene  Dihydrochloride,  CjQHjg,2HCl. — In  order  to  prepare  this 
characteristic  derivative,  synthetical  carvestrene  was  dissolved  in  an 
equal  volume  of  pure  ether  and  slowly  saturated  with  dry  hydrogen 
chloride,  the  temperature  being  kept  at  -  10°  during  the  operation. 

The  solution  gradually  became  dark  brown,  and,  after  remaining 
over  night,  it  was  poured  on  a  clock  glass  and  the  ether  allowed  to 
evaporate,  when  an  oil  remained  which  soon  crystallised.  In  contact 
with  porous  porcelain,  the  dark  coloured  impurities  were  quickly 
absorbed  and  the  almost  colourless  residue  separated  from  methyl 
alcohol  in  needles  of  melting  point  52*5° : 

01988  gave  02711  AgCl.     Cl=  33-7. 

Cj(jHjgCIo  requires  CI  =  33*9  per  cent. 

Carvestrene  Dihydrohromide,  C\oH^f,,2HBr. — In  preparing  this 
derivative  a  saturated  solution  of  hydrogen  bromide  in  acetic  acid 
(5  c.c)  was  cooled  to  -  10°  and  mixed  with  synthetical  carvestrene 
(1  cc). 

At  first  the  hydx'ocarbon  floated,  but,  after  24  hours,  a  heavy  oil  had 
separated  below  the  acid,  and  shortly  afterwards  this  began  to 
crystallise.  The  crystals  were  left  in  contact  with  porous  porcelain 
until  (piite  free  from  oil  (see  below)  and  then  crystallised  from  methyl 
alcohol  : 

0-2317  gave  0-2920  AgBr.     Br  =i53-6. 

CjQHjgBrg  requires  Br  =  53-7  per  cent. 

Carvest/rene  dihydrohromide  separates  from  methyl  alcohol  in  hard, 
prismatic  needles  and  melts  at  48 — 50°. 

The  dihydrochloride  and  dihydrohromide  prepared  from  synthetical 
carvestrene  have  exactly  the  same  melting  points  as  the  corresponding 
derivatives  obtained  by  Baeyer  {Ber.,  1891,  27,  3490)  from  carvestrene 
from  vestrylamine.  Baeyer  was  kind  enough  to  send  the  authors  a 
small  quantity  of  his  carvestrene,  which  was  converted  into  the 
dihydrohromide  of  melting  point  48 — 50°.  When  this  was  mixed  with 
ao  ocjual  (juantity  of  the  diliydrobromide  from  synthetical  carvestrene, 
DO  alteration  in  melting  point  could  be  observed,  and  this  fact  clearly 
proves  that  the  synthetical  hydrocarbon  is  identical  with  carvestrene 
from  vestrylamine. 

When  carvestrene  is  treated  with  hydrobromio  acid  under  the  con- 
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ditions  mentioned  above,  only  about  half  of  the  theoretical  quantity  of 
crystalline  hydrobromide  is  obtained.  If  the  porous  porcelain,  used  in 
its  purification,  is  extracted  with  ether  and  the  ethereal  solution 
evaporated,  a  heavy  oil  is  obtained  which  contains  about  50  per  cent, 
of  bromine  and  deposits  only  a  few  crystals  on  long  standing.  This 
behaviour  seems  to  point,  as  Baeyer  has  suggested,  to  the  formation 
of  cis-  and  Jrarw-modifications  when  carvestrene  reacts  with  hydro- 
bromic  acid. 


The  cis-  and  tr&na- Modifications  of  Tetrahydrocarvestrenediol 
(m-Menthane-l  :  S-diol). 

When  dihydrocarvestrenol  (10  grams)  was  mechanically  shaken  with 
6  per  cent,  sulph.nic  acid  (350  c.c.)  it  gradually  dissolved  and,  after 
remaining  for  ten  diys,t  he  clear  solution  was  saturated  with  ammonium 
sulphate  and  extracted  twenty  times  with  pure  ether.  The  ethereal 
solution  was  dried  over  calcium  chloride  and  evaporated,  when  a  thick 
syrup  resulted  which  soon  began  to  crystallise  and  ultimately  became 
almost  solid.  After  remaining  in  contact  with  porous  porcelain  until 
quite  free  from  oil,  the  residue  was  rapidly  washed  with  a  little  ether 
and  recrystallised  from  this  solvent : 

01408  gave  O-3600  CO.^  and  01458  U.p.     C  =  697  ;  H  =  1 1  5. 
CioHjjjOj  requires  C  =  698  ;  H  =  1 1  -6  per  cent. 

cis-Tetrahydrocarvestrenediol  is  readily  soluble  in  dry  ether  and 
separates  from  the  concentrated  solution  as  a  voluminous  mass  of 
slender  needles ;  it  melts  at  about  90°,  and  is  excessively  soluble  in 
water. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  this  substance  combined  with  water 
to  form  a  hydrate,  corresponding  to  ctVterpin  hydrate,  it  was  dissolved 
in  a  little  water  and  the  solution  allowed  to  evaporate  under  ordinary 
conditions.  The  crystalline  residue  was  left  exposed  to  the  air  until 
dry  and  then  analysed  : 

01126  gave  0-2871  COj  and  0-1169  H2O.     C  =  69-5;  H=ll-6. 
CiqHooOo  requires  C  =  69-8  ;  H  =  1 1  6  per  cent.    . 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  cw-tetrahydrocarvestrenediol  does  not 
yield  a  hydrate  under  these  conditions.  ct«-Tetrahydiocarvestrenediol 
dissolves  in  a  solution  of  hydrogen  bromide  in  acetic  acid  (saturated 
at  0°)  and,  on  standing,  crystals  gradually  separate.  These  were 
collected  and  recrystallised  from  methyl  alcohol,  when  colourless  needles 
were  obtained  which  melted  at  48 — 49^  and  consisted  of  trans- 
carvestrene  dihydrobromide.     The    acetic    acid  mother    liquor    from 
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these  crystals  gave,  on  dilution  with  water,   a  quantity  of  an  oily 
bromo-compound  which  was  doubtless  the  crude  cis-modification. 

trsins- Tetrahydrocarvestrenediol. — This  interesting  substance  was 
first  prepared,  in  small  quantities,  by  Baeyer  {£er.,  1894,  27,  3490), 
and  found  to  melt  at  127°,  but  it  was  nob  analysed.  We  have 
repeated  Baeyer's  experiments,  using  material  prepared  from  synthetical 
car  vest  rene,  with  the  following  results.  <ra?is-Carvestrene  dihydro- 
broQiide  (5  grams)  was  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid  (50  grams)  in 
the  cold,  and  silver  acetate  (10  grams)  added  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time,  the  whole  being  shaken  after  each  addition  and  any  rise  of 
temperature  avoided  by  cooling  in  ice-water.  The  decomposition  took 
place  at  once  with  separation  of  silver  bromide,  and,  after  remaining 
overnight,  the  product  was  filtered  and  the  silver  bromide  washed 
with  a  little  acetic  acid.  The  filtrate  was  then  mixed  with  water, 
neutralised  with  potassium  carbonate,  and  repeatedly  extracted  with 
ether.  The  ethereal  solution,  on  evaporation,  deposited  an  oily 
acetate  which  was  digested  with  methyl-alcoholic  potash  (containing 
5  grams  of  KOH)  for  a  few  minutes  ;  water  was  then  added  and  the 
«»'an«-tetrahydrocarvestrenediol  repeatedly  extracted  with  ether.  After 
washing  with  a  little  water,  the  ethereal  solution  was  dried  over 
calcium  chloride  and  evaporated,  when  a  crystalline  mass  remained 
which  melted  at  118 — 122°.  This  was  dissolved  in  much  light 
petroleum  (b.  p.  70 — 75°)  and  the  solution  rapidly  concentrated, 
during  which  operation  the  pure  substance  separated  in  long,  slender 
needles  : 

0-0854  gave  0-2165  COj  and  0-0913  HgO.     C  =  69-2;  H  =  ll-8. 
CjoHgoOj  requires  0  =  69*8  ;  H=  11-6  per  cent. 

tTaxLi-Tetrahydrocarveatrenediol  melts  at  126 — 127°,  and  is  very 
readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  but  very  sparingly  so  in 
cold  light  petroleum. 

Direct  Syntheaia  of  Dihydrocarveatrenol  [A^-m-3/e?i«/te?io^(8)],  Tetrahydro- 
carveatrenediol  (ui-MeiUhane-l  :  8-diol),and  ita  Anhydride  (in-Cineol) 
^rom  Ethyl  cycloJIexaiione-3-carboxylate. 

In  describing  the  preparation  of  l-methylcycZohexanol-3-cnrboxylic 
acid  from  ethyl  cyc^ohoxaiiono-3carl)oxylate  and  magnesium  metliyl 
iodide,  attention  waH  called  to  the  fact  that  a  noutrul  oil  (B,  p.  495) 
with  a  Htroug  odour  of  cam[)hor  is  formed  in  considerable  (][uantity 
during  the  reaction.  This  oil  was  collected  from  several  experiments, 
and  when  75  grams  ha<l  accumulated  it  was  fractionated  under  reduced 
prewure  (20  mm.),  when  about  30  grams  distilled  at  85—95°, 
25  gramH  at  96 — 120°,  and  most  of  the  roaiaiuder  (10  grams)  at 
130— 160« 
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The  fraction  85 — 95°  (20  mm.)  was  again  distilled  under  the  same 
pressure,  when  23  grams  passed  over  below  85°,  and  on  fractionating 
this  under  ordinary  pressures,  and  finally  over  sodium,  an  oil  was 
obtained  which  distilled  constantly  at  177 — 178°,  and  consisted  of  the 
nearly  pure  anhydride  of  cis-tetrahydrocarvestrtnadiol  (m-cineol) : 

01482  gave  0-4258  COj  and  01583  HjO.     0  =  78-4;  H-11-9. 
CjoHjgO  requires  C  =  779 ;  H  »=  II  7  per  cent. 

The  oil  was,  however,  unstable  to  permanganate,  and  evidently  con- 
tained traces  of  some  unsaturated  substance,  probably  carvestrene ; 
it  was  therefore  shaken  with  ice  and  very  dilute  permanganate 
and  again  fractionated,  when  the  analytical  results  were  more  satis- 
factory : 

0-1186  gave  03388  COg  and  01 268  H,0.     C-78-1  ;  H-11-8. 

vn-Cineol  is  a  colourless  oil  readily  volatile  in  steam,  which  pos- 
sesses a  most  pungent  odour  of  camphor  and  distils  at  177 — 178° 
(765  mm.). 

It  appears  to  form  salts  similar  to  those  which  are  so  characteristic 
of  ordinary  cineol,  but  the  amount  of  material  available  was  not 
sufficient  to  allow  of  these  being  investigated. 

Unlike  carvestrene,  ?;i-eineol  dissolves  at  once  in  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  hydrobromic  acid  in  acetic  acid  with  evolution  of  heat,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  solution  clouds  and  an  oil  separates,  but  even  after 
remaining  for  several  days  in  a  cool  place  this  did  not  show  any  signs 
of  crystallising.  The  product  was  diluted  with  water,  extracted  with 
ether,  the  ethereal  solution  washed  with  dilute  sodium  carbonate,  dried 
over  calcium  chloride  and  evaporated,  and  the  residue  exposed  over 
sulphuric  acid  in  an  evacuated  desiccator. 

A  very  small  quantity  of  <ra>**-carvestrene  dihydrobromide  (m.  p. 
48 — 49°)  slowly  separated,  and  the  oil  was  found  to  contain  49*4  per 
cent,  of  bromine.  There  can  therefore  be  little  doubt  that  the  main 
product  of  the  -'action  of  hydrobromic  acid  at  low  temperatures  on 
»M-cineol  is  ci«- carvestrene  dihydrobromide. 

The  second  fraction  of  the  neutral  oil  boiling  at  95 — 129°  (20  mm.) 
was  repeatedly  fractionated,  and  yielded  a  large  quantity  of  an  oil 
which  distilled  constantly  at  105 — 108°  (30  mm.),  and  was  found  to  be 
dihydrocarvestrenol : 

0-1092  gave  0-3113  COg  and  0-1152  H.,0.     0  =  77-6;  H=ll-7. 
CjoHjsO  requires  0  =  77*9  ;  H  =  117  per  cent. 

The  highest  fraction,  130 — 150°  (20  mm.),  gradually  deposited 
crystals,  and  after  some  weeks  the  semi-solid  mass  was  left  in  contact 
with  porous  porcelain  until  the  oily  impurity  had  been  absorbed,  and 
the  colourless  residue  was  then  crystallised  from  light  petroleum,  from 
which  long,    slender   needles    separated.     This  substance   melted    at 

L  L  2 
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126 — 127°,  and  was  found  to  be  trems-tetrahydrocarvestrenediol,  since, 
when  mixed  with  the  specimen  of  this  substance  obtained  as  explained 
on  p.  502,  no  alteration  in  the  melting  point  could  be  observed. 

The  authors  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Research  Fund  Committees 
both  of  the  Koyal  Society  and  of  the  Chemical  Society  for  grants 
which  have  largely  defrayed  the  heavy  cost  of  this  investigation. 

The  Victoria  Univeksity, 
Manchestek. 


L. — TJie  Influence  of  Solvents  on  the  Rotation  of 
Optically  Active  Compounds.  Part  IX.  A  Neio 
General  Method  for  Studying  Intramolecular 
Change. 

By  Thomas  Stewart  Patterson  and  Andrew  McMillan,  M.A. 

It  has  been  shown  in  previous  parts  of  this  investigation  (Trans., 
1905,  87,  313)  that  the  rotation  of  ethyl  tartrate  may  be  considerably 
modified  by  admixture  with  inactive  substances,  and  it  is  particularly 
noticeable  that,  in  many  cases,  comparatively  large  effects  are  produced 
by  small  quantities  of  the  inactive  constituents.  Thus,  for  instance, 
whilst  the  rotation  of  pure  ethyl  tartrate  is  +  9*354°,  the  addition  of 
25  per  cent,  of  water  raises  it  to  + 10242°,  and  the  addition  of  20  per 
cent,  of  chloroform  lowers  it  to  +5'528°. 

A  consideration  of  the  changes  of  rotation  produced,  either  in  con- 
centrated or  dilute  solution  by  the  addition  of  inactive  solvents,  sug- 
gested a  further  line  of  research,  namely,  an  examination  of  the 
relative  effects  of  isomeric  solvents  in  modifying  the  rotation  of  active 
compounds,  a  problem  which  is  at  present  being  investigated.  That 
symmetrical  ethyl  sulphite  and  asymmetrical  ethyl  sulphite,  to  take  an 
example,  will  produce  different  effects  on  tlie  rotation  of  an  active 
compound  dissolved  in  them  is  practically  certain,  but  as  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  difference,  we  can  at  present  say  nothing.  This 
idea,  however,  in  turn  suggests  the  further  possibility  that  if  a 
Bubstnnce  capable  of  undergoing  intramolecular  change  be  dissolved  in, 
say,  ethyl  tartrate,  the  rearrangement  of  the  molecule  of  the  former 
might  1)6  indicated  and  followed  by  the  gradual  alteration  in  the  rota- 
tion of  the  latter,  since  the  two  dilToront  inodilications  of  the  inactive 
Bubntance  might  have  different  solvent  influences. 

The  present  pai>er  gives  an  account  of  some  experiments  which  we 
have  instituted  in  this  direction.     We  chose  as  the  first  subjects  for 
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examination  the  two  oximes  of  benzaldehyde,  passing  then  to  anisald- 
oxime  and  to  ethyl  formylphenylacetate.  In  each  case  our  expecta- 
tions were  realised,  the  results,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  oximes, 
being  of  a  much  more  striking  character  than  could  have  been  anti- 
cipated. 

The  polarimeter  has,  of  course,  often  been  used  to  follow  the  course 
of  a  chemical  reaction  as,  for  instance,  the  inversion  of  sucrose,  which 
was  studied  by  Wilhemy,  or  the  mutual  conveision  of  the  nitro-  and 
i/r-nitro-derivatives  of  camphor  and  w-bromo-camphor  which  Lowry 
(Trans.,  1899,  76,  211)  has  described,  but  in  all  such  cases  the 
substance  which  undergoes  change  is  the  active  compound  itself,  a 
condition  which  greatly  limits  the  applicability  of  the  method. 

A  polariraetric  method  which  would  make  it  possible  to  follow  mole, 
cular  change  in  inactive  substances  would  obviously  be  of  great  service 
in  various  directions,  and  the  possibility  of  establishing  such  a  method, 
and  one  too  of  a  general  chai-acter,  is  certainly  indicated  by  the  above 
considerations. 

EXPEBIMENTAU 

It  was  of  interest,  to  begin  with,  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  benz- 
an^ialdoxime  on  the  rotation  of  ethyl  tartrate,  so  we  first  directed  our 
attention  to  this  point. 

The  benza«<ialdoxime  was  prepared  in  the  usual  manner.  It  boiled 
at  122— 123°  at  19  mm.  (oil-bath,  160°). 

Determination  of  its  density  gave  the  following  results  : 

Temperatures  ...  18"  22°  26'  38* 

Densities 1'11232  110854  110573  1-0957 

notation  of  Ethyl  Tartrate  in  Benz&ntialdoxime. 
*/>:  79-90. 

t°.  a^  (40  mm.).  Density.  [aY. 


16-4                     -f4-90° 

11932 

-H2-85' 

41-2                        515 

1-1680 

13-79 

61-3                        5-32 

11474 

14-52 

79-5                        5-60 

1-1285 

15-52 

94-4                        5-80 

11130 

16  26 

15-9                        4-85 

1-1938 

12-71 

)ensities  determined  : 

Temperatures    44*6° 

47 

•5^ 

54-8' 

64-75°          74  0° 

Densities    11647 

1-1616         11539 

11443        1-1348 

*  i'  =  grams  of  ethyl  tartrate  per  100  granis  of  solution. 
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;?:  49-6228. 

t". 

o^  (70  mm.). 

Density. 

[«]';• 

13-8° 

+  4-25° 

1-1644 

+  10-51° 

20-6 

4-40 

1-1582 

10-94 

30-0 

4-62 

1-1493 

11-57 

37-8 

-4-80 

1-1420 

12-10 

47-8 

5-04 

1-1326 

12-81 

67-1 

5-45 

1-1144 

14-12 

84-6 

5-81 

1-0980 

15-23 

91-1 

5-94 

1-0915 

15-63 

114-1 

6-15 

1-0720 

16-53 

131-5 

6-30 

1-0548 

17-19 

14-3 

4-40 

1-1640 

10-88 

Densities  determined  : 

Temperatures 

18° 

22° 

28-75° 

40° 

Densities   

1-1605 

1-1565 

1-1504 

1-1399 

jo:  22-819. 


t°. 

a<J(70  mm.). 

Density. 

w; 

17-5 

-0-04° 

1-1352 

-0-22° 

26-1 

+  0-24 

1-1274 

+  1-33 

38-0 

+  0-60 

1-1168 

+  3-36 

41-2 

+  0-70 

1-1140 

+  3-93 

16-0 

-0-08 

1-1365 

-0-37 

56-4 

+  1-16 

1-1101 

+  6-58 

68  1 

+  1-52 

1  -0905 

+  8-73 

82-3 

+  1-90 

1-0780 

+  10-80 

96-0 

+  2-12 

1-0660 

+  12-45 

117-5 

+  2-46 

1-0484 

+  14-69 

Densities  determined  : 

Temperatures... 

22°              28° 

34-5°            45° 

54-75° 

77-7° 

Densities 

1-1313        1-1261 

1-1204         1-1112 

1-1027 

1-0823 

;?:  10-372. 

t\ 

a{,°(100  mm.). 

Density. 

[<■ 

26-0' 

-0-84° 

1-1160 

-7-26° 

87-0 

-0-39 

1-1065 

-3-38 

66  1 

+  0-12 

1-0906 

+  1-07 

78-6 

+  0-70 

10710 

+  6-80 

96-0 

+  1-02 

1-0666 

+  9-31 

109  0 

+  1-24 

1  0466 

+  11-43 

122-5 

+  1-41 

1-0392 

1-13-08 

134  0 

+  1-62 

1-0245 

■1  14-30 

DeoHities  determined  : 

Toinp«raturi.H 

21-6'' 

27  ^^ 

83-6° 

40-5° 

44-6' 

D..nMti.v« 

1-11976 

1 -1148.1 

1-1096 

1-1037 

I  1003 

Tlu)  ciu-vi's,  \\iii<rli  may  be  obtiiint'd  tioin  ilicso  data,  showing  the 
rolatiutmhip  botween  Hpcciftc  i-otatiun  atid  tein[)uraturo,  aru  ropruduced 
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aUi 


in  Fig.  1,  the  graph  for  homogeneous  ethyl  tartrate  being  also  shown 
for  comparison.  It  will  be  observed  at  once  that  benzan^taldoxime 
has  a  very  remarkable  effect  on  the  rotation  of  ethyl  tartrate. 
Whereas  the  rotation-temperature  curves  for  the  p :  80  and  p :  50 
solutions  lie  above  that  for  the  pure  ester,  those  for  solutions  of  p:2Z 
and /> :  10  lie  below  it,  at  least  at  temperatures  less  than  100°.  A 
behaviour  similar  to  this  has  been  observed  in  other  cases,  but  the 

Fio.  1. 
TemptratMm. 

20°         40"         60°         80°        100°       120°       140° 


16° 


12 


-4 


-12 


J? 

-fV- 

- 

& 

^  I^ 

X^ 

^ 

^ 

y 

^ 

> 

^ 

c^ 

X 

^ 

^ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

9^ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

Temperature-rotation  curves.    Ethjjl  tartrate  in  benz&ntialdoxinu. 


remarkable  effect  which  dilution  produces  on  the  rotation  of  the  dis- 
solved ethyl  tartrate  is  much  more  striking  than  in  any  other  case 
hitherto  examined.  A  j9  :  10  solution  which  has  [ajj,  -77°  at  20°, 
15-4°  less  than  the  pure  ester,  is  inactive  at  about  51°,  and  at  100°  has 
[ajo  +10°  which  is  only  3  5°  less  than  that  of  the  pure  ester.  The 
cause,  therefore,  which  brings  about  the  diminution  of  rotation  is  very 
rapidly  overcome  by  rise  of  temperature. 
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By  interpolation  from  these  curves  we  find  for  the  specific  rotations 
of  the  solutions  at  20°  and  1 00°  the  following  numbers  : 


P- 
100-0 
79-9 
49-62 


[.a]f. 
+  7-76° 
+  12-9 
+  10-8 


[«]r. 

+  13-5° 
+  16-4 
+  16-1 


P- 

22-82 

10-37 

0-0 


+  0-2° 

-7-7 
-16-0 


+  12'8'' 
+  9-9 
+  7-0 


20° 


15 


10 


-6 


-10 


-16 


-20 


20 


Fig.  2. 
Co7ice'ntration. 
40  60 


80 


100 


«2^CT^ 

100' 

^ 

^ 

^€^ 
^^^ 

>^ 

,    N 

'/^ 

"V 

C 

N^ 

J> 

/ 

0, 

YC6t6\ "   *0* 

Ooneentration-rotation  curves.    Elliyl  tartrate  in  bema,ntialdoxime  and  in  glycerol. 


From  these  data,  the  complete  curves  (benzan^taldoxime)  in  Fi^  2 
have  been  drawn.  The  rotation  of  the  pure  ester  is  +  7*76°  at  20°. 
Addition  of  oxime  increases  this  rotation  gradually  until  p  :  70,  when 
a  maximum  value  for  the  specific  rotation  of  +l.'i-G°  is  reached. 
Further  addition  of  oxime  then  diminishes  the  rotation,  which  has  in  a 
solution  of  ;> :  37  the  same  value  as  the  homogonoous  ester ;  a  solution 
of  p:22   is  inactive,  whilst  a  ^:10  solution    has  a  rotation  e(iual  in 
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magnitude,  but  opposite  in  sign  to  that  of  the  pure  ester.  At  infinite 
dilution  the  specific  rotation  would  be  approximately  -  16°  The  rota- 
tion therefore  varies  some  30°  between  the  extreme  limits  and  by 
about  equal  amounts  on  either  side  of  zero. 

The  concentration-rotation  curve  at  100°  is  also  shown  in  the 
diagram.  It  is  obviously  of  the  same  kind  as  the  curve  for  20°,  but 
somewhat  modified  in  form.  The  maximum  occurs  in  both  at  almost 
the  same  concentration,  p ;  70,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  con- 
centration corresponding  to  a  mixture  of  1  molecule  ethyl  tartrate  and 
1  molecule  oxime  is  p  :  63. 

In  this,  then,  as  in  other  cases,  the  influence  of  changing  concentra- 
tion on  rotation  is  much  less  striking  at  100°  than  at  20°,  although  in 
the  present  instance  still  very  remai'kable. 

The  solvent  which  causes  a  variation  most  like  this  is  glycerol 
(Trans.,  1901,  79,  178).  The  concentration  curve  for  ethyl  tartrate  in 
glycerol  at  20°  is  shown  in  Fig.  2  for  comparison.  It  will  be  observed 
that  it  is  similar  in  character  to  that  for  the  oxime,  but  in  an  exactly 
opposite  sense.  Addition  of  glycerol  to  ethyl  tartrate  gradually 
depresses  the  rotation  of  the  ester  to  reach  a  minimum  value  at  /> :  68 
at  20°.  Further  addition  of  glycerol  increases  the  rotation  to  reach 
+  7 '76°  at  p  :  26,  whilst  the  value  at  infinite  dilution  is  +  106°. 

The  peculiar  form  of  the  concentration-rotation  curve  for  the  oxime 
might  perhaps  encourage  the  idea  that  at  ^  :  70  the  oxime  exists  chieiiy 
in  one  form,  whilst  iu  dilute  solution  the  other  form  preponderates, 
but  our  subsequent  experiments  seem  to  show  that  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  that  the  remarkable  form  of  this  curve  must  be  otherwise 
explained. 

Experiments  with  Benziynaldoxime. — Having  thus  established  the 
influence  of  beuzanfj'aldoxime  on  the  rotation  of  ethyl  tartrate,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  a  study  of  the  behaviour  of  mixtures  of  ethyl  tartrate  with 
benz«2/«aldoxime. 

Benzsynaldoxime  was  prepared  from  its  hydrochloride  by  the  action 
of  ."-lightly  more  than  the  calculated  quantity  of  sodium  carbonate 
solution.  The  solid  after  washing  and  thorough  drying  was  cryttal- 
lised  as  rapidly  as  possible  from  dry  chloroform  heated  to  about  50°. 
Tlie  preparation  used  melted  at  127°. 

We  first  made  up  a  solution  of  /?:90"11  (that  is,  one  containing 
9  "89  per  cent,  of  synoxime).  The  oxime  did  not  dissolve  very  readily 
and  slight  heating  was  necess-ary.  This  solution  was  examined  in  a 
100  mm.  tube  in  the  polarimeter.  At  17  "3°  the  observed  rotation  was 
-I- 11 '38°,  and  after  standing  for  half  an  hour  this  had  fallen  to  11*18°. 
The  rotation  was  thus  changing  gi-adually,  and  to  accelerate  the  altera- 
tion the  tube  containing  the  solution  was  heated  to  50°  for  more  than 
an  hour  and  allowed  to  cool. 
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On  the  following  morning  the  rotation  had  become  +8-15°  at  17-3°. 
No  further  alteration  was  observed. 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  benzsynaldoxime  readily  changes  into 
benzawiialdoxime,  and  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  above 
solution,  after  a  constant  rotation  had  been  reached,  corresponded  with 
the  solutions  of  antioxime  which  had  been  examined  previously.  Its 
rotation  was  therefore  redetermined,  after  constant  rotation  had  been 
reached,  at  several  temperatures,  with  the  following  results  : 

p-.QO'U. 


t°. 

a^  (100  mm.). 

Density. 

K- 

17-3° 

27-8 
44-0 
20-0  * 

+  8-15° 
8-52 
915 
8-25* 

1-2012 
1-1903 
1-1740 
1-1982 

+  10-76° 
11-35 
12-36 
10-85  * 

nsities  determined  : 

Temperatures 
Densities  

21-1° 
1-1975 

26° 
1-1922 

34-25° 
1-1835 

43-50° 
1-1746 

*  Interpolated. 

The  value  [ajo"  + 10-85,  for  this  solution  thus  falls  exactly  on  the 
concentration  curve  deduced  from  solutions  of  the  an^roxime,  and 
therefore  the  synoxivae  had  been  converted  completely  into  the  anti- 
form.  The  solution  behaved  exactly  as  if  it  had  been  made  up 
originally  with  the  anti-iovm  although  its  behaviour  at  first  was 
totally  different.  The  magnitude  of  the  change  in  the  rotation  of  the 
ethyl  tartrate  due  to  this  intramolecular  rearrangement  is  most  strik- 
ing. Mixture  with  an^toxime,  as  has  been  shown,  raises  the  rotation 
of  the  ethyl  tartrate,  but  mixture  with  the  synoxime  has  a  much  more 
pronounced  effect  in  the  same  direction.  Tlie  observed  rotation  in  this 
instance  fell  from  +11-38°  to  -f- 8-15°,  or  by  3-23°  for  only  100  mm., 
and  it  must  bo  remembered  that  -hll"38^  is  not  the  true  initial  value 
for  the  solution  of  the  si/noximo,  since  the  rotation  had  been  falling 
during  the  preparation  of  the  mixture,  and  whilst  it  was  lying  in  the 
jacket  of  the  polarimeter  to  attain  uniform  temperature. 

That  this  very  considerable  change  could  be  brought  about  by 
rearrangement  of  only  9-89  per  cent,  of  inactive  siibstanco  indicated  a 
very  simple  moans  whereby  the  velocity  of  transformation  of  si/n- 
aldoximeH  into  art^taldoximes  under  varying  external  conditions  could 
be  meaMured  directly  and  easily  in  ethyl  tartrate  solution,  an  optical 
method  being  of  courHO  by  fur  the  best  for  tho  pur})oso  since  the 
HuhHtanco  undergoing  (;hange  may  be  left  entirely  undisturbed  during 
tho  courKo  of  the  reaction. 

Certain   reactious  of   the  oximes  have  already  been  submitted  to 
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measurement.  Thus  Hantzsch  (Zeitsch.  physikcd.  Chern.,  1894,  13, 
509)  has  determined  the  velocity  with  which  the  acetates  of  the 
synoximes  are  converted  into  nitriles  in  aqueous  ethyl-alcoholic  solu- 
tion, whilst  Ley  {Zeitach.  physikal.  Cliarn.,  1895,  18,  376)  has  studied 
the  influence  of  temperature  on  the  velocity  of  this  reaction  and  has 
also,  by  an  ingenious  but  somewhat  difficult  method,  measured  the 
velocity  of  transformation  of  the  acetates  of  the  »j/noxiraes  into  the 
corresponding  salts  of  the  anitoximes  under  the  influence  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  but  no  method  has  hitherto  been  available  for  measuring 
the  rate  of  transformation  of  a  syn-  into  an  an^t-oxime. 

We  therefore  proceeded  to  test  our  method,  using  a  solution  contain- 
ing less  oxime,  the  results  being  given  in  the  following  table.  The 
values  for  initial  rotation  are  obtained  by  extrapolation,  and  the  time 
in  minutes  after  preparation  of  the  solution  is  given  in  the  column 
headed  T : 


p 

:  92-82.     a  = 

4-37^. 

Temperature 

20°. 

T  (minutes). 

oJ»*  (100  mm 

.). 

a-x. 

1000  x- 

0 

+ 15-60" 



— 

46 

151 

3-87° 

2-69 

80 

14-8 

3-67 

2-53 

130 

H-53 

3-30 

216 

155 

14-45 

3-22 

1*96 

1115 

1-2-6-25 

1-395 

109 

3975 

11-23 

— 

— 

Now  the  transformation  of  a  syti-  into  an  anti-oxime  ought  to  be  a 
unimolecular  reaction,  and  if  we  assume  that  the  change  of  rotation  of 
the  ethyl  tartrate  is  directly  proportional  to  the  change  of  concentra- 
tion of  the  «ynoxime  we  obtain  the  second  and  third  columns  in  the 
above  table,  where  a*' =  total  change  of  rotation,  xf^  is  proportional  to 
quantity  of  ^^loxime  transformed  after  time  T,  and  k  is  calculated 
from  equation  : 

I        1  1  A 

*=    «,log« 

I  a-x 

The  values  thus  obtained  for  k  are  not  constant.  The  velocity  of 
the  transformation  seems  to  be  nearly  3  initially,  diminishing,  how- 
ever, to  about  one- third  of  this  value  after  1000  minutes.  The  time 
required  for  one  quarter  of  the  transformation  to  take  place  is 
roughly  140  minutes,  for  half -change  490  minutes,  and  for  three- 
quarter  change  1190  minutes. 

It  was  found  in  preparing  the  above  mixture  that  the  proportion  of 
synoxime  used  was  still  rather  large  to  be  brought  into  solution  quite 
easily  and,  therefore,  the  next  solution  examined  contained  less  oxime. 
The  data  for  this  solution  were  found  as  follows  : 
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p:95'2.     Temperature  20°.     «  =  3-25°. 


(minutes). 

o2  (100  mm.). 

a  —  X. 

1000  y 

0 

13-95° 

— 



25 

13-76 

3-06" 

2-41 

40 

13-60 

2-90 

2-85 

85 

13-33 

2-63 

2-49 

130 

13-13 

2-43 

2-23 

220 

13-00 

2-30 

1-57 

295 

12  83 

2-13 

1-43 

360 

12-73 

2-02 

1-31 

415 

12-60 

1-90 

1-29 

1355 

11-43 

0-73 

1-20 

1590 

11-25 

0  55 

1-12 

1830 

11-13   - 

0-43 

1-10 

2840 

10-73 

— 

— 

3150 

10-70 

— 

— 

4170 

10-70 

— 

— 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  behaviour  here  is  much  the  same  as  in 
the  previous  instance.  The  velocity  of  transformation  falls  off 
gradually  as  time  elapses.  It  is  possible  that  the  value  of  k  after  25 
minutes  is  incorrect.  From  about  80  minutes  on  the  values  are  almost 
thelsame  as  in  the  p :  92'82  solution,  and  the  initial  value  is  also 
probably  nearly  3. 


In/licence  of  Temperature  on  the  Velocity  of  Transformation. 

We  next  proceeded  to  determine  the  influence  of  temperature  on  the 
velocity  of  transformation  of  the  oxime,  using  two  solutions  of  as 
nearly  as  possible  p  :  95.  The  results  are  recorded  below.  The  tem- 
perature {t°)  was  kept  as  near  32*4°  and  429°  as  we  could,  but  it 
varied  slightly  : 

95-10.     a  =  2-56°. 


P 


T  ( minutes). 

t". 

oj  (100  mm.). 

a-x. 

0 

— 

+  14-3' 

— 

15 

82-4'' 

14-14 

2-4° 

45 

32-4 

18-84 

2-10 

80 

32-8 

18-60 

1-86 

120 

82-4 

18-88 

1-69 

176 

82-4 

18-07 

1-33 

246 

82-5 

12-76 

1-02 

860 

82-6 

12-42 

0-68 

890 

32-5 

12-80 

0-56 

450 

83-1 

12-20 

0-46 

1190 

82 -8  . 

11-74 

— 

1260 

88  0 

11-74 

— 

1000  L 

4-27 
4-40 
3-99 
3-97 
8-74 
3-75 
3-68 
3-89 
8-81 


T  (minutes). 

t°. 

0 



15 

42-9' 

30 

42-9 

75 

42-8 

160 

42-8 

225 

42-5 

310 

42-8 

360 

42-8 

510 

42-6 

590 

42-5 
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p:952.     a  =  2-5°. 

a'*.  a~x.  1000  i-. 

+  15-00                      —  — 

14-62  2-12°  110 

14-28  1-78  11-3 

13-61  1-11  10-8 

12-97  0-47  10-4 

12-74  0-24  10*4 

12-58  0-08  11-1 

12-53  0-03  12-3 

12-50                      —  — 

12-50                      —  — 

The  initial  velocities  for  these  solutioDS  found  by  plotting  curves 
are  about  4-6  and  11  respectively. 

In  regard  to  the  data  for  these  two  solutions,  two  facts  may  be 
noticed.  In  the  first  place,  the  velocity  of  transformation  increases 
rapidly  with  rise  of  temperature,  having  at  20°  an  initial  value  of 
about  3,  at  32-4"  one  of  about  4-6,  and  at  42*9°  one  of  11.  In  the  second 
place* it  is  very  noticeable  that  whilst  at  20°  the  values  found  for  k 
diminish  as  time  elapses,  the  diminution  in  the  value  of  k  at  32*4°  is 
distinctly  less,  and  at  42-9°  k  is  practically  a  constant. 

The  variation  in  the  value  of  k  at  the  lower  temperatures  is  per- 
plexing. It  may  possibly  be  due  to  some  tendency  of  the  «ynoxime 
and  tartrate  to  combine  with  each  other,  the  combination  taking  place 
only  slowly.  This  might  hinder  the  change  of  the  st/n-  into  the  anti-iorm, 
and  diminish  the  rate  of  transformation,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  prevent 
the  change,  since  the  solutions  made  up  with  »yj*oxime  assume, 
ultimately,  exactly  the  same  rotation  values  as  solutions  made  up  with 
the  antioxime. 

It  seemed  of  interest  .to  ascertain  if  thei*e  exists  in  solution  any 
equilibrium  between  «yn-  and  anti-(orm.  We  therefore  prepared  solu- 
tions of  ethyl  tartrate  and  solid  benza«<ialdoxime,  m.  p.  35°  (which 
dissolves  very  readily),  but  we  were  unable  with  the  means  at  our 
disposal  to  detect  any  increase  in  the  rotation  of  these  on  standing ; 
the  change  appears  to  be  irreversible. 

Another  explanation  of  the  inconstancy  of  k  at  20°  occurred  to  us. 
In  making  our  calculation  we  have  assumed  that  the  change  in 
rotation  is  directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  st/noxixne  trans- 
formed, but  it  is  possible  that  this  might  not  be  so.  To  test  the  point, 
we  made  up  several  solutions,  each  containing  the  same  total  amount 
of  oxime,  but  made  up  by  mixing  the  si/n-  and  anfi-oximes  in  mu  ying 
proportions. 

These  experiments  were  carried  out  with  a  fresh  preparation  of 
ethyl  tartrate  which,  unfortunately,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  quit« 
pure. 
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It  had  been  twice  distilled,  and  gave  00'^°  + 9*45,*  but  it  possibly 
contained  some  moisture.  The  results  are  therefore  not  strictly 
comparable  with  the  preceding,  but  they  serve  to  elucidate  the  point 
under  consideration  : 


I.— Ethyl  tartrate 95-09 

synOxime 4'91 

f  (100  mm.). 


T  (minutes). 

0 

25 

65 

150 

220 

1235 

1370 


+  13 
12 
12 
11 
11 
10 
10 
10 


•20° 

•72 

•32 

•92 

•66 

•66 

•50 

•50 


Temperature  20°.     a  =  2-7° 
a~x.  1000*. 


2-22° 

1^82 

1^42 

1^16 

0^16 


7^83 
6^06 
4^28 
3^83 
2^28 


II. — Ethyl  tartrate 95  per  cent, 

Benzs?/?ialdoxime 4         , , 

Benza?iiialdoxime    ...   1         ,, 
a  =  2-19°. 


T  (minutes). 

0 

35 

•      105 

165 

225 

540 

2600 


nW 


(100  mm.). 

+  12^70'' 
12-36 
ir96 

irsi 
ir7o 

10-70 
10^51 


1-85° 

1^45 

1-30 

1-19 

0-19 


1000  k. 

5 '11 
3  89 
3^16 
2  71 
1-93 


III.— Ethyl  tartrate 95  06  per  cent. 

Benzsynaldoxime    2*47        „         \  a  qa 

Benzantmldoxime  2*47        ,,        J 

a=l'2°. 

T  (minutes).       o**"  (100  mm.).               a-x.  1000 />•. 

0                   +11-70*                      —  — 

50                        11-46                        0'96''  4^40 

116                       11  •SO                       0-80  3-52 

220                        11-16                        0-66  2-71 

820                       11-03                       0-53  2-55 

1896                        10-68                        0-18  1-36   • 

1626                        1065                        016  1-36 

1660                        1061                        0-11  1-43 

2800                       10  50                         —  — 

•  Till*  is  very  near  tlio  roUitiou  of  pure  ctliyl  tartrate,  but  since  water  raises  tlio 
rotation  of  ethyl  tartrate,  the  proscnco  of  a  small  quantity  of  moisture  may  easily 
«io«i)«  detection. 
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IV. — Ethyl  tartrate 95-10  per  cent. 


Benz»y»taldoxime     0'98        „  j.  ,1  on 

Benzan^taldoxime   3*92        „ 

a  =  0-54°. 


} 


r  (miuutcs).        ojj^*^  (100  nun.).  a-x.  1000  i. 

0  +11-04°                        —  — 

35  10-90  0-40°  8-57 

65  10-80  0-30  9-04 

140  1073  0-23  609 

1280  10-50                          —  — 

v.— Ethyl  tartrate 95-02  per  cent. 

Benzan^ialdoxime    ...   4*98        „ 
0*"+ 10-50. 

The  values  for  the  initial  i-otations  of  these  solutions  were  obtained 
by  graphic  extrapolation.  When  they  in  turn  are  plotted  relative 
to  concentration  they  are  found  to  lie  practically  on  a  straight  line,  so 
that  our  assumption  that  the  change  in  rotation  is  pi-oportional  to  the 
concentration  of  the  «^oxime  is  justified. 

The  first  of  these  solutions  ought  to  have  corresponded  exactly  with 
that  for  which  data  are  given  on  p.  512,  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
Both  the  initial  and  end  rotations  are  different,  and  k  is  considerably 
higher.  This,  as  has  been  remarked,  was  due  to  insufficient  purifica- 
tion of  this  sample  of  ethyl  tartrate. 

The  values  of  k  ought  to  be  the  same  for  all  the  solutions,  and  that 
this  is  not  the  case  is,  we  think,  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  these 
mixtures  were  made  by  heating  the  constituents  together  in  a  small 
open  flask  in  a  warm-water  bath,  and  that  possibly  traces  of  moisture 
may  have  been  introduced  in  this  way  in  the  first  and  last.  The  first 
three  solutions  agree  fairly  well,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  in 
the  last  the  total  change  was  small. 

Experiments  icith  Anisaldoxinie. — It  seemed  next  of  interest  to 
ascertain  whether  the  behaviour  we  have  observed  with  the  benzald- 
oximes  was  a  specific  property  of  these  substances  or  whether  it 
applied  to  oximes  generally.  We  used  for  the  purpose  some  anis- 
sy/ialdoxime  prepared  by  Mr.  Andrew  Henderson,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  to 
whom  we  have  pleasure  in  expressing  our  thanks.  The  synoxivue 
used  was  reerystallised  in  small  quantities  from  warm  benzene.  It 
melted  at  125°. 
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Anis-synaldoxime  in  Ethyl  Tartrate. 
jo  :  95-1 3.     Temperature  20°.     a  =  2-504°. 


linutes). 

a^  (100  mm.). 

a-x. 

1000 ; 

0 

+  13-77° 

— 

— 

25 

13-533 

2-267° 

3-95 

50 

13-343 

2-077 

3-72 

165 

12-563 

1-297 

3-98 

210 

12-383 

1-117 

3-84 

285 

12-088 

0-822 

3-91 

370 

11-863 

0-597 

3-87 

430 

11-749 

0-483 

3-83 

605 

11-499 

0-233 

3-92 

00 

11-266 

— 

— 

A  solution  of  concentration  similar  to  the  preceding  one,  but  made 
up  with  aniscmimldoxime,  gave  a  rotation  at  20°  which  agrees  with 
the  end  rotation  of  the  si/noxime  solution. 

If  we  compare  the  values  of  k  found  for  this  solution  with  those 
already  given  for  a  p :  95  solution  of  benzaldoxime,  we  find  that, 
while  the  velocity  of  change  is  somewhat  higher  and  the  total  change 
of  rotation  less,  the  constancy  of  k  is  much  better.  Quarter  change 
takes  place  in  about  seventy-five  minutes,  half  change  in  175  minutes, 
and  three-quarter  change  in  360  minutes. 

We  next  examined  anissynaldoxime  in  a  mixed  solution  of  ethyl 
tartrate  and  isobutyl  alcohol,  and  also  in  a  solution  of  ethyl  tartrate 
and  benzene,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  relative  influences  of 
Mobutyl  alcohol  and  benzene  on  the  velocity  of  the  intramolecular 
change. 

The  results  are  given  below  : 

Anis-synaldoxime,  Ethyl  Tartrate  and  isoButyl  Alcohol. 

Composition  of  (^^^"*y^^'^"^°*     =  73-17  per  cent. 

solution        ^  i^thyl  tartrate        =24-39    „       „     |     ;;:9-10of 
( Ani8-«y?ialdoxime=    2-44   ,,       ,,     J         oxime. 


Ratio 

E.T. 
Oxime  " 

10 

r 

Ternperature  20^ 

«  =  0-368°. 

T  (minutes). 

a'f  (400  mm.). 

a-x. 

1000 ; 

0 

+  6-778'" 

— 

— 

46 

tl-726 

o-aio" 

8-87 

96 

6-680 

0-276 

8-02 

210 

6-617 

0-207 

2-73 

846 

6-634 

0-124 

8-15 

2806 

6'410 



— 

oo 

0-410 

— 

— 
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Anis-synaldoxiiiie  Ethyl  l^artrate  and  JJenzetie. 

^  .  .         ,  r  Benzene  =  73*29  per  cent. 

Couapo?itioa  of  I  .,  ,     ,                            „ .  ^_  ,  «  ,-^     - 

solution            Kthyl  tartrate       =24*27    „       „  1  ;>:  9-135  of 

'  Ani8-«y/taldoxime=    2*44    „       „  J  oxime. 


Ratio 

JH.T.       10  05 
Oxime"      1 

Temperature  20'^ 

.     a  =  3-667°. 

T  (minutes). 

o2'(400ium.). 

a-x. 

1000  J 

0 

8-980" 

— 

— 

50 

7-713 

2-400^ 

8-48 

105 

6-794 

1-481 

8-83 

150 

6-289 

0-976 

8-82 

200 

5-988 

0-675 

8-46 

285 

5-863 

0-550 

8-07 

270 

5-713 

0-400 

8-21 

1310 

6-313 

— 

— 

From  these  data  it  appears  that  the  change  in  i-otation  in  the 
solution  containing  tsobutyl  alcohol  is  comparatively  slight.  The 
values  for  k,  however,  agree  fairly  closely  and  do  not  seem  to  diminish 
with  lapse  of  time. 

The  numbers  for  the  benzene  solution  are  most  striking.  The  total 
change  in  rotation  is  considerable,  3-667",  the  velocity  of  change  is 
much  greater  than  in  laobutyl  alcohol  or  in  undiluted  ethyl  tartrate 
and  the  values  for  k  show  a  very  fair  constancy. 

We  also  examined  a  solution  similiar  to  the  last  two,  but  containing 
chloroform  as  a  third  constituent.     The  result  was  as  follows : 


Anis-synaldoxiiJie,  Ethyl  Tartrate  and  Chloro/wm. 

r,  •■•         f  /  Chloroform  =73-24  per  cent. 

Composition  of  I  „  .                                            ^  „  ,  ^     , 

\   ^.             -X  Ethyl  tartrate       =2431    „       „      1  p:  9*16  of 

solution         I   .     -^          ,,      .             o  iK             "      \  *^     . 

V  Anis-«ynaldoxime=    2-45    „       „      J  oxime. 

Katio ,,   ^^JJ^. 

Oxime        1 

Temperature  2QP.     rt  =  0-15. 

r  (minutes).        o-^  (400  mm.).  a-x.  1000  *•. 

0  -1-600°                         —  — 

115  1-544  0-094°  4-06 

180  1-514  0-064  4-73 

265  1-450                          —  — 

1300  1-450                           —  — 

The  alteration  in  rotation  is  very  small,  and  this  is  probably  due  to 
the  great  depressing  influence  of  chloroform  on  the  rotation.      Chloro- 
VOL.   XCI.  M   M 
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form  has  so  great  an  influence  in  this  direction  that  it  might  be 
expected  that  a  small  proportion  of  another  substance,  even  if  ex- 
ceptionally powerful,  would  only  have  a  very  slight  effect.  It  is 
particularly  noticeable  that  whereas  in  all  cases  examined,  the  rota- 
tion is  raised  by  addition  of  s^noxime  and  gradually  falls,  in 
chloroform  the  depressed  rotation  is  raised  by  addition  of  s^?ioxime 
and  that  change  into  anti-ox\me  brings  about  a  further  rise  in 
rotation.  On  account  of  the  change  of  rotation  being  so  small  we  lay 
no  stress  on  the  values  of  the  constant  which  can  be  calculated  from 
the  rotation  data,  although  we  have  included  the  numbers  in  the  table. 

Experiments  with  Ethyl  fcn'mylphenylacetate. — In  order  to  ascertain  if 
this  method  was  applicable  also  to  other  types  of  intramolecular  change, 
we  obtained  some  of  each  of  the  two  forms  of  formylphenylacetic 
ethyl  ester  *  and  examined  solutions  of  these  in  ethyl  tartrate.  In 
mixtures  containing  5  per  cent,  of  the  acetic  ester  the  chauge  in 
rotation  was  very  slight.  We  therefore  prepared  a  p :  60 '44  solu- 
tion of  the  solid  (/8  or  aldo)  form  in  ethyl  tartrate.  Heating 
was  necessary  to  bring  about  solution  and  on  cooling  to  20°  the  solid 
ester  crystallised  out.  We,  therefore,  determined  the  rotation  of 
this  mixture  at  several  higher  temperatures  in  order  to  obtain  the  value 
for  20°  by  extrapolation. 

The  following  are  the  data  : 


e. 

<■ 

f- 

<• 

f. 

58-6° 

-1-4 -77° 

43-5° 

+  4-69° 

29-0' 

+  4-58° 

The  value  at  20°  by  extrapolation  is  4-4-53°,  but  we  found  that 
after  the  heating  necessary  in  tliese  experiments  the  acetic  ester  no 
longer  crystallised  out  on  cooling  and  the  rotation  could  be  determined 
even  at  11 '5°  when  its  value  was  +4'44°  which  is  in  agreement  with 
the  numbers  given  above.  Since  the  acetic  ester  did  not  crystallise 
out,  it  is  apparent  that  change  had  taken  place  and  this  may  have 
been  accompanied  by  some .  alteration  in  rotation,  but  this  was  pro- 
bably slight  since  the  value  found  at  11  5°  after  the  mixture  had  stood 
overnight  agreed  with  those  obtained  at  higher  temperatures. 

We  then  prepared  a  similar  solution  of  the  liquid  (a  or  enol)  form, 
which  is  the  less  stable,  and  were  able  to  observe  in  this  case  a 
distinct,  although  not  very  great,  change  at  20°.  The  results  were  as 
follows : 

*  Our  thanks  arc  due  to  Mr.  R.  Boyd  who  prepared  these  for  us. 
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Ethyl  Formylj)henylacetate  {a-form)  in  Ethyl  Tartrate  p  :  59*90. 
Temperature  20°.     o- 0-424°. 

r  (minutes).        a^{50mm.).  a-x.  1000*. 

0  +3-972°                        —  — 

65  4  066  0-330°  3-84 

190  4149  0-247  2*78 

810  4-199  0197  2-47 

1390  4-316  0-080  1-19 

1540  4-349  0-047  1-42 

00  4-396                          —  — 

In  this  case  the  rotation  of  the  solution  increases  gradually  and 
by  nearly  one  degree  for  a  length  of  100  mm.  The  constant  obtained 
from  our  data  is  not  very  satisfactory,  diminishing  to  a  considerable 
extent  with  lapse  of  time.  Possibly  the  cause  may  be  the  same  as 
that  which  operates  in  the  case  of  benz<t/Haldoxime  in  ethyl  tartrate. 
The  results  are  promising,  however,  and  indicate  that  we  have  in 
this  method  a  means  of  following  quantitatively  changes  that  have 
hitherto  only  been  susceptible  of  qualitative  examination.  The  method, 
we  think,  may  be  fairly  described  as  general,  inasmuch  as,  although 
it  may  fail  in  cei-tain  cases,  it  is  probable  that  some  active  compound 
may  always  be  found  the  rotation  of  which  will  alter  in  response  to 
intramolecular  change  in  an  inactive  substance. 

The  experiments  which  we  have  recorded  here  are  to  some  extent  of 
a  preliminary  character.  The  apparatus  which  we  have  used  was  not 
specially  designed  for  the  purpose  and  we  intend  with  more  suitable 
and  more  delicate  appliances  to  extend  this  investigation  in  some  of  the 
many  directions  that  readily  suggest  themselves — to  the  influence  of 
various  media  on  velocity  of  transformation,  to  the  use  of  other  active 
substances  as  media,  and  to  the  investigation  of  various  examples  of 
tautomeric  change. 

The  University, 
Glasgow. 


LI. — Camphor-^-sulphinic  Acid  and  Camphoryl- 

sulphonium  Bases. 

By  Samuel  Smiles  and  Thomas  P.  Hilditch. 

In  a  previous  communication  to  the  Society  one  of  the  present  authors 
and  Le  Rossignol  showed  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  696)  that  aromatic 
sulphinic  acids  may  be  converted  to  salts  of   sulphonium  bases  by 

M  M  2 
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condensation  with  phenolic  ethers  in  accordance  with  the  following 
equation : 

Ar-SOgH  +  2Ar-0Et  =  Ar(Ar-0Et)2S-0H  +  HgO. 

The  following  experiments  have  been  carried  out  with  the  object 
of  testing  whether  this  reaction  is  shown  by  sulphinic  acids  other 
than  those  of  the  aromatic  series.  Oa  account  of  the  rather  indefinite 
character  of  the  purely  fatty  sulphinic  acids  we  have  employed  the 
hydroaromatic  camphorylsulphinic  acid,  which  may  easily  be  prepared 
by  the  reduction  of  camphorsulphonic  chloride. 

The  reduction  of  the  chloride  of  Reychler's  camphorsulphonic  acid 
has  already  been  studied  by  Lowry  and  Donuington  (Trans.,  1903,83, 
479),  who  employed  tin  or  zinc  in  acid  aqueous  media,  and  thus 
obtained  the  corresponding  mercaptan.  We  have  found,  however, 
that  if  zinc  dust  in  alcoholic  suspension  is  employed,  a  good  yield  of 
the  zinc  salt  of  camphorylsulphinic  acid  is  obtained.  The  essential 
conditions  to  be  observed  in  this  reaction  are  the  dryness  of  the 
material  and  the  purity  of  the  zinc  dust  employed,  otherwise  the 
yield  of  the  zinc  sulphinate  is  small.  The  zinc  salt  of  camphorsulphinic 
acid  is  distinguished  by  the  great  difference  in  solubility  which  it 
possesses  in  cold  and  in  hot  water  ;  it  dissolves  with  great  ease  in  the 
cold  medium,  and  if  such  solutions  are  heated  the  salt  separates  almost 
completely  in  the  anhydrous  state. 

The  method  we  have  employed  for  the  condensation  of  camphor- 
sulphinic acid  with  phenolic  ethers  is  identical  with  that  already 
described  (loc.  cit.)  in  the  case  of  aromatic  sulphinic  acids ;  it  is 
advantageous,  however,  to  use  the  zinc  salt  in  place  of  the  free  acid, 
which  is  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain  in  a  state  of  purity.  When 
anisole  or  phenetole  is  added  to  a  cold  solution  of  zinc  camphor-/8- 
suiphinate  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  the  liquid  assumes  a  blue 
colour  owing  to  the  formation  of  the  sulphoxide.  We  have  not 
isolated  these  sulphoxides  but  have  converted  them  into  the 
sulphonium  bjuses  by  adding  excess  of  phenolic  ether  to  the  blue 
solutions  mentioned  above.  The  sulphates  of  the  sulphonium  bases 
which  are  formed  in  these  reactions  have  not  been  obtained 
cryHtalline  ;  for  identification  and  analysis  they  were  converted  into 
platinichloridos  and  diciiromates.  In  the  following  table  a  comparison 
is  given  between  the  rotatory  power  of  the  sulphinic  acid  and  that  of 
the  Hulphonic  acid  from  which  it  was  prepared  : 

.\fohmilar  Rotationa  in  Aqueous  Solution. 

Acid.        Sodium  salt.      Zino  oalt. 

Camphor/J-Hulphonic  acid +48  +45'7  +71 

Cam phor/^-Hulphinic  acid  -157  -138         -336 
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It  seemed  remarkable  that  such  a  large  change  in  rotatory  power 
should  be  caused  merely  by  the  change  of  the  sulphonic  to  the 
sulphinic  group.  With  the  object  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
camphor  complex  remains  unaltered  on  passing  from  the  sulphonic  to 
the  sulphinic  acid,  we  have  examined  the  behaviour  of  the  latter  on 
oxidation.  Acidified  aqueous  solutions  of  the  zinc  salt  of  camphor-^- 
sulphinic  acid  are  readily  oxidised  by  cold  dilute  aqueous  permanganate. 
The  course  of  the  reaction  can  be  followed  by  titration  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  it  was  found  that  one  molecule  of  the  zinc  salt  requires 
almost  the  amount  theoretically  required  for  the  oxidation  of  the 
sulpliinic  acid  to  the  sulphonic  acid.  Further  investigation  showetl, 
however,  that  only  about  80 — 90  per  cent,  of  the  sulphinic  acid  is 
oxiilised  to  the  original  camphorsulphonic  acid,  whilst  the  remaining 
10 — 20  per  cent,  is  converted  into  an  insoluble  substance.  From  its 
analysis,  molecular  weight,  and  other  properties,  this  substance  is 
evidently  the  a-disulphone,  CioHjsO'SOj'SOj'CjoHj^O,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  simultaneous  oxidation  of  2  molecules  of  the  sulphonic 
acid,  thus  : 

2CioH„0-S02H  +  0  =  CgoHjoOjSj  +  H3O. 

It  is  attacked  slowly  by  cold  aqueous  solutions  of  alkali  hydroxide, 
but  more  rapidly  by  the  hot  reagent,  yielding  a  mixture  of  the  alkali 
salts  of  camphor-^-sulphonic  and  -sulphinic  acids,  thus  : 

CioHgoO^Sa  +  H2O  -  CioHi-'O-SOjH  +  CioHiaO-SOjH. 

Kohler  and  Alacdonald  (/.  Anier.  Cftern.  Soc.,  1900,  22,  224)  have 
already  obtained  the  aromatic  a-disulphones  by  the  action  of  sulphonic 
chlorides  on  the  sodium  salts  of  aromatic  sulphonic  acids. 

The  iutei-action  of  aqueous  ammonia  and  camphor-adisulphone 
yields  the  anhydramide  of  camphor-yS-sulphonic  acid,  prepared  by 
Armstrong  and  Lowry  from  the  chloride  of  that  acid  (Trans.,  1902, 
81,  1448).  Experiments  have  also  been  made  in  the  oxidation  of  the 
sulphinic  acid  in  alkaline  solution,  and  the  results  have  shown  that 
camphor-yS  sulphonic  acid  is  the  sole  product. 

It  may  therefore  be  concluded  that  no  profound  difference  in  struc- 
ture exists  between  the  hydrocarbon  nuclei  in  camphorsulphonic  and 
camphorsulphinic  acids  ;  indeed,  the  method  of  preparation  of  the 
latter  scarcely  leaves  room  for  doubt  on  this  question.  There  is 
another  circumstance  which  might  account  for  the  abnormal  rotatory 
power  of  camphorsulphinic  acid,  namely,  the  presence  in  the  latter 
substance  of  the  enolic  structure  ;  but  as  yet  we  have  not  been  able  to 
find  reason  for  supposing  that  such  is  the  case,  and  hence  for  the 
present  we  incline  to  the  view  that  the  large  change  in  rotation  in 
passing  from  the  sulphonic  to  the  sulphinic  acid  is  due  merely  to  the 
change  of  sulphur  from  the  sexavalent  to  the  quadrivalent  state.     At 
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the  same  time  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Lowry  and  Donnington 
{loc.  cit.)  found  the  corresponding  mercaptan,  camphor-j8-thiol,  to 
possess  a  dextrorotatory  power. 


EXPEEIMENTAL. 

Camphor- ^-sulphonic  Chloride. — We  have  found  it  most  convenient 
to  prepare  this  substance  by  the  action  of  thionyl  chloride  on  the 
sulphonic  acid  ;  this  method  gives  better  yields  and  occupies  less  time 
than  the  older  plan  of  treating  the  ammonium  salt  with  phosphorus 
pentachloride.  Camphor-;8-sulphonic  acid  is  mixed  with  excess  of 
thionyl  chloride,  and  the  liquid  mass  heated  on  the  water-bath  until 
the  reaction  is  over.  The  mixture  is  then  poured  into  water  and 
treated  in  the  usual  way.  The  yield  of  sulphonic  chloride  is  almost 
theoretical.  The  product  melts  at  67 — 68°,  and  gives  [a]i,  +30-0°, 
when  T=  22°  and  c  =  9*998  and  ^  =  1  dcm. 

Camphor -^-sulphinic  Acid. — The  zinc  salt  of  this  acid  was  prepared 
by  the  action  of  zinc  dust  on  the  above  chloride.  The  zinc  dust  employed 
was  obtained  by  treating  the  ordinary  material  with  a  strongly 
ammoniacal  solution  of  ammonium  chloride  ;  it  was  then  filtered  and 
well  washed,  firstly  with  dilute  spirit,  and  finally  with  absolute  alcohol 
under  which  it  was  stored. 

To  prepare  the  zinc  camphorsulphinate,  20  grams  of  carefully  dried 
camphor-/3-sulphouic  chloride  are  added  in  portions  to  excess  of  zinc 
dust  suspended  in  about  200  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol.  After 
each  addition  of  the  chloride,  the  temperature  of  the  mixture 
rises  rapidly,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  allow  the  reaction  to  subside 
before  adding  a  fresh  portion.  Wlien  all  the  chloride  has  been  added 
the  mixture  is  set  aside  for  about  two  hours  and  then  filtered.  The 
bulk  of  the  alcohol  is  distilled  from  the  filtrate,  and  the  residue  is 
mixed  with  cold  water  and  again  filtered,  this  time  through  a  wet 
filter  paper  to  get  rid  of  a  viscous  oil  which  separates.  The  zinc  dust 
which  is  left  behind  at  the  first  filtration  is  also  extracted  with  cold 
water,  and  finally  the  united  aqueous  filtrates  are  warmed  on  the  water- 
bath.  If  too  much  water  has  not  been  used,  the  zinc  salt  crystallises 
from  the  hot  liijuid  ;  on  the  other  hand,  some  evaporation  may  be 
necessary  before  separation  occurs.  The  yield  is  usually  10  grams,  or 
about  47  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical,  but  in  some  experiments  it  was 
a«  high  as  70  per  cent. 

^1710  camphor -ft-sulphinate  \h  very  readily  soluble  in  cold  water  and 
sparingly  bo  in  the  hot  medium ;  when  cold  aqueous  solutions  are 
warmed,  the  salt  separates  in  clusters  of  long  needles  which  do  not 
contain  water  of  rrystalliHation.  The  rccrystalliBod  salt  was  dried  in 
a  vacuum  and  analysed,  with  the  following  results : 
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15090  gave  0-2417  ZiiO.     Za=  12-87. 

0-2253     „     0-3981  CO.^  and  0-1332  HoO;  C  =  48-19  ;  H- 6-57. 

0-2190     „     0-2072  BaSO^.     8  =  12-99'. 
C2oH3yOgS.^Zn   requires  Za  =  1313;    C  =  48-48;    H  =  6-67;   S=I2-93 

per  cent. 

Investigation  of  the  rotatory  power  of  the  substance  yielde*!  the 
following  data.  In  aqueous  solution,  a^  was  found  to"  be  -  5*46° 
when  c  =  4-000,  ^=19^^,  and/  =  2  dcm.  ;  hence  [a Ju  -68-25"  and 
[J\I]o  -  337-8'^ ;  a„  was  -  274^  whenc-2000,  r=  19°,  and /  =  2  dcm.  ; 
hence  [a]u  -  68-5°  and  [MJ^  -  338-8<' ;  oo  was  -  1-36  when  c  =  1  000, 
7'=- 19°,  and  ;  =  2  dem.  ;  hence  [a]u  -680  and  [M]u  -336-6 

for  comparison  with  the  above,  a  specimen  of  zinc  camphor -/^-sul- 
phiuate  was  examined  in  aqueous  solution  : 

ai,  +0-61°  when  c  =  2-001,  7*=  19°,  and  1  =  2  dcm.,  whence 
[a]o  +15-24'^  and  [M]^  +80-3°;  and  a^  +027^,  when  c=l'0008, 
T=n''y    and    1  =  2    dcm.,  whence    [o]u  +13-5°    and    [MJ^  +71  r. 

The  .acid  may  be  prepared  by  acidifying  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  an 
aqueous  [Solution  of  the  zinc  salt ;  the  precipitated  oil  is  then  extracted 
with  ethei".  After  drying  the  ethereal  solution  with  anhydrous  soilium 
sulphate  tie  ether  is  removed  by  distillation.  The  oily  residue,  when 
set  aside  in  ,i  vacuum  for  some  liours.  solidifies  to  a  i'olour]e>>  m;i>-,  of 
needles. 

Camphor- ^-sxdphinic  acid  crystallises  in  feathery  neeilles  whuli  melt 
at  63 — 64",  and  a'-e  readily  soluble  in  cold  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Analysis  of  the  £;ubstance  gave  the  following  results  : 

0-1936  gave  03915  CO,  and  01297  K,0.     C  =  5515  ;  H  =  7-44. 
CjoH^^OgS  requires  C  =  55*56  ;   H  =  740  \)er  cent. 

The  acid  was  also  examined  in  the  polariscope,  with  the  following 
result : 

ai,-2-34'' when  c  =  1-606,  7^=  19^,  and /  =  2  dcm.,  hence [a]o- 72-7^ 
and[M]a    -157-2°. 

Sodium  camphor-^-sulphinate  was  prepared  by  exactly  neutralising 
a  solution  of  the  free  acid  with  pure  sodium  hydroxide.  The  solution 
was  evaporated  on  the  water-bath,  and  the  crystalline  miass,  after 
being  freed  from  mother  liquor  by  filtration,  was  dried  on  a  porous 
tile.  This  salt  forms  colom-less  prisms  which  are  very  soluble  in  cold 
water  and  alcohol. 

0-4630  gave  01 262  Na.,SO^.     Na  =  8-85. 

CioHi503SNa,HjO  requires  Na  =  8-98  per  cent. 

The  rotatoi-y  power  of  the  substance  was  also  investigated,  when  it 
was  found  that  in  aqueous  solution  a^  — 103°  when  c  =  0*885 
(anhydrous  substance),  T=  19°,  and  1  =  2  dcm.  ;  hence  [aju  -  582°  and 
[M]d  -138-5°. 
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For  comparison  with  this  an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  camphor-^- 
sulphonate  was  examined  : 

ttu  +0-72°  when  c  =  2-00°;  ^'=23°  3  and;  =  2  dcm.,  whence  [a]j, 
+  18-0°,  and  [M]d  +45-7°. 

Silver  camphor-ft-sulphinate  forms  colourless  prisms  which  are  soluble 
in  water;  it  also  reacts  readily  with  methyl  iodide,  forming  colourless 
oils  evidently  sulphones,  but  these  were  not  closely  investigated. 

The  sulphinic  acid  reacts  readily  with  nitrous  acid,  yielding  a  well-  ^ 
defined  substance  which  crystallises  in  blunt,  colourless  prisms  q5 
melting  point  137 — 138°.  This  substance,  however,  is  not  of  the 
type  (RS02)2N'OH  normally  produced  from  a  sulphinic  acid  and 
nitrous  acid,  as  will  be  readily  seen  from  the  following  analytical 
results  : 

0-1647  gave  0-3478  COg  and  0-1073  H,0.  0  =  57-5  ;  H  =  7-2. 
0-1429  „  0-3015  CO2  „  0-0974  HjO.  C  =  57-5 ;  H  =  7-5. 
0-1655     „     0-1300  BaSO^.     S=  10-77. 

C20H31O7NS2  requires  C  =  520  ;  H  =  6-7  ;  S  =  13-9  per  cent. 

We  have  not  further  investigated  the  nature  of  this  substance. 

Oxidation  0/  CaiJiphor-fi- sulphinic  Acid. — An  acidified  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  zinc  camphor-/3-sulphinate  is  readily  oxidised  by  diluto  potassium 
permanganate  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The  reaction  was  first 
ihvestigated  quantitatively.  A  solution  of  the  zinc  salt  was  acidified 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  then  titrated  with  iV^lO  per- 
manganate : 

0-2498  zinc  salt  required  19-1  c.c.  ^/lO  KMuO^, 
0-6633    „      „        „         48-9    „       .., 

whence  1  gram-molecule  of  zinc  salt  requires  30-3  and  29-2  grams  of 
oxygen. 

CjoHjoOjSgZn    requires    32   grams    of    oxygen    for    conversion    into 

sulphonate. 

According  to  these  experimeutd  the  oxygen  used  by  the  zinc  salt 
is  rather  less  than  that  rei^uired  by  theory  for  the  complete  con- 
version of  sulphinic  acid  to  the  suli)honic  acid,  and  this  discrepancy 
is  duo  to  the  formation  of  the  a-disulphone  from  two  molecules  of 
sulphinic  acid  by  the  action  of  one  atom  of  oxygen. 

The  oxidation  was  then  carried  out  with  a  larger  quantity  of 
material.  The  zinc  salt  was  dissolved  in  water  and  acidified  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  as  before.  Excess  of  aqueous  potassium 
permanganate  was  then  gradually  poured  in  while  the  mixture  was 
well  stirred.  When  all  the  permanganate  had  been  added  the 
Kolutiou  was  set  aside  a  short  time  and  then  treated  with  sulphurous 
acid  tu  decompose  the  excess  of  pormanguuate  and  to  remove  oxides 
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of    manganese    from  the  precipitate.     The  colourless  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate was  then  collected  by  the  aid  of  the  pump. 

The  Soluble  Pwtion  of  the  Oxidation  Product. — The  solution  was 
made  alkaline  with  ammonia  and  the  precipitated  oxides  of  manganese 
removed  by  renewed  filtration.  The  liquid  was  then  evaporated  to 
dryness  on  the  water-bath  and  the  residue  broken  up  before  being 
thoroughly  dried. 

This  was  mixed  with  a  large  excess  of  thionyl  chloride  and  when 
the  violent  reaction  had  subsided  the  mixture  was  warmed  on  the 
water-bath  for  half  an  hour.  The  liquid  mass  was  then  decomposed 
with  ice  and  the  acid  chloride  which  separated  was  filtered  and 
finally  crystallised  from  light  petroleum.  The  product  crystallised 
in  leaflets  which  melted  at  GS*^  and  when  examined  in  the  polariscope 
gave  the  following  figures:  A  chloroform  solution  gave  a^,  -^2*97" 
when  c=  10023;  T=2i'';  and  ^-1  dcm.;  whence  [ajp   +30-4° 

The  substance  is  therefore  the  chloride  of  camphor-/3-sulphonic 
acid.  Armstrong  and  Lowry  (Ti-ans.,  1902,  81,  1447)  give  the 
melting  point  of  this  substance  as  67—68°  and  [a]%  +311°. 
Hence  the  soluble  portion  of  the  oxidation  product  is  camphor-;3- 
sulphonic  acid. 

'J'he  Insoluble  Portion  of  the  Oxidation  Product,  dCamphoryl  a- 
disulphone. — The  insoluble  product  of  oxidation  was  recrystallised 
from  hot  alcohol,  from  which  it  separated  in  colourless  prisms.  These 
melt  at  138°  and  are  insoluble  in  cold  water,  sparingly  so  in  cold 
alcohol,  and  readily  so  in  chloroform,  benzene,  or  glacial  acetic  acid  : 
0-2074  gave  04202  CO.^  and  01 287  HjO.  0  =  5574;  H  =  6-89. 
0-1689     „     0-1892  BaSO..     S=  15-38. 

Cjo^soOeSo  requires  0  =  55-81  ;  H  =  6-97  ;  S=  14-88  per  cent. 
A    solution  of    the  substance  in  chloroform  was  examined  in  the 
polariscope  and    a^   -1-0-62°   w^hen   c=2  028;    r=22°;and   /=dcm.; 
hence  [a  jo  +  30-6°  and  [M]i,  -1-131-6°. 

Cryoscopic  determinations  of  the  molecular  weight  gave  the  follow- 
ing results  : 

In  glacial  acetic  acid  : 

0-2300  di.-solved  in  14-40  acetic  acid  gave  A  =  0134°;  whence 
mol.  wt.  =  441. 

In  benzene  : 

0  2163  in  1401  solvent  gave  A--0-185°;  whence  mol.  wt.  =  409. 
^20^30^0^2  requires  molecular  weight  =  430, 

The  crude  material  dissolves  in  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
phenetole,  giving  a  blue  colour  ;  this  is  no  doubt  due  to  tho  presence 
of  traces  of  the  sulphinic  acid.  The  pure  substance  does  not  show 
this  reaction. 

VOL.    XCI.  K    N 
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Boiling  watei"  attacks  camplior-a-disulphone  very  slowly,  and 
after  prolonged  action  shows  a  faintly  acid  reaction  to  litmus. 
The  substance  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alkali  hydroxide,  but 
dissolves  more  readily  in  the  warm  reagent,  forming  the  alkali  salts 
of  camphorsulphonic  and  sulphinic  acids.  Thus  a  sample  of  the 
disulphone  was  warmed  on  the  water-bath  with  a  dilute  solution  of 
pure  sodium  hydroxide  until  all  had  dissolved.  The  solution  was 
then  acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  extracted  with  ether. 
The  aqueous  portion,  after  being  neutralised,  was  evaporated  to 
dryness  and  the  residue  exlracteJ  with  absolute  ale  )hol.  This  was 
filtered  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  crystallisation.  The  product 
was  examined  in  the  polariscope,  and  in  aqueous  solution  the 
following  numbers  were  obtained:  qd +  015°  when  c  =  0  868  ;  1  = 
1  dcm.  ;  and  7^=22°;  whence  [a]i,  +17-28  and  [M]  (calculated 
for  sodium  camphor  sulphonate)  +43'9°.  The  specific  rotation  of 
sodium  f^  camphor  sulphonate  was  found  (p.  524)  to  be  +180°  and 
[M]„  +45-7°. 

The  ethereal  extract  from  the  acidified  solution  was  evaporated  and 
the  residue,  after  being  purified,  melted  at  62 — 63°  and  gave  the 
characteristic  reaction  of  a  sulphinic  acid  with  phenotole  and  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid. 

The  disulphone  is  also  attacked  by  ammonia,  yielding  the  anhydr- 
amide  of  camphor-)8-sulphonic  acid.  Camphor-a-disulphone  was 
warmed  on  the  water-bath  with  strong  aqueous  ammonia  for  lialf  an 
hour.  The  solution  was  then  cooled  and  the  crystalline  precipitate  was 
then  collected  and  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  hot  alcohol.  It 
melted  at  223°.  A  sample  of  caraphor-;8-sulphonic  anhydramide  pre- 
pared according  to  Armstrong  and  Lowry's  method  (Trans.,  1902,  8, 
1448)  melted  at  the  same  temperature  and  a  mixture  of  the  substances 
from  the  two  sources  also  showed  the  same  melting  point. 

Koughly,  quantitative  experiments  on  the  oxidation  of  the  zinc 
sulphinato  by  the  foregoing  method  showed  that  about  12  per  cent,  of 
the  sulphinic  acid  is  converted  to  sulphono  and  the  remaining  88  per 
cent,  to  the  sulphonic  acid.  The  oxidation  was  also  carried  out  in 
gUuiial  acetic  acid  solution,  when  it  was  found  that  the  amount  converted 
to  Hulphone  was  rather  higher,  being  about  18  per  cent,  of  the  original 
Rulphinic  acid.  If  the  oxidation  is  carried  out  in  alkaline  solution  no 
disulphone  m  formed. 

Condensation  of  Camphor ■Paulphinic  Acid  with  Anisole  and  P/iene- 
tole.  Camphoryldianiaj/lHidjihonium. — Anisole  was  adtled  gradually  to  a 
cold  HoluLion  of  zinc  camporsulpiiinato  in  concentrated  sulphutic  acid. 
Immediately  on  adding  tliu  first  portion  of  anisole  the  liquid  assumed 
a  deep  blue  colour,  whi(;h  diHappeannl  as  soon  as  excess  of  the  [>henolic 
I'thor  won  proMont  and  the  whole  of  the  sulphinic  acid   bad    been  con- 
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verted  to  the  sulphjnium  base.  After  the  mixture  had  been  poured 
into  a  relatively  large  bulk  of  water  the  excess  of  anisole  was  removed 
by  shaking  with  ether.  At  this  sUige  alcohol  was  added  to  the  aqueous 
layer  to  dissolve  a  small  quantity  of  sulphonium  sulplmte  which  had 
separated  as  an  oil.  The  solution  was  then  treated  with  excess  of 
barium  hydroxide  to  remove  the  large  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
filtrate  from  the  Uirium  sulphate  was  saturated  with  carbon  dioxide  to 
remove  barium  and  zinc.  The  carbonates  of  barium  and  zinc  were 
then  filtered  and  the  liquid,  which  now  conUined  the  base  as  carbonate, 
was  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  precipitated  with  platinic 
chloride.  In  this  way  camphoii/ldianisijlsulphonium platinic/duride  vfds 
obtained  a.s  a  buff-coloured,  insoluble  precipitate.  It  was.  purified  by 
precipitation  with  water  from  solution  in  acetone.  After  being  dried 
in  the  steam  oven  the  subsUuce  melted  at  166"  with  profound 
decomposition  : 

0-1883  gave  00301  Pt.     Pt  =  1599. 

01603     „_.0  2806  CO.,  and  00707  H,().     C  =  .i7-74;  H  =  4-90 
(^'4^  ACIS).,.PtCI,  requires  C  =  47-92  ;  H  =  4-83  ;  Pt  =  16  22  per  cent. 

The  rotatory  jK)wer  of  the  substance  was  investigated.  It  was  found 
that  a  solution  in  epichlorohydrin  gave :  a^  -1*04",  when  c=»2009 
T=22°  and  1=1  dcm. ;  hence  [a]i,  -Sl-S'^  and  [MJ^,  -627-8".  " 

The  dichromate  of  camphoryldiauisylsulphonium  was  obtained  as  a 
yellow,  flocculent  precipitate  by  adding  an  aqueous  solution  of  the 
sulphate  to  an  acid  solution  of  potassium  chromate.  The  precipitate 
was  filtered  and  purified  by  redissolving  in  acetone  and  pouring  this 
solution  into  concenti-ated  aqueous  pota.ssium  dichromate.  The 
substance,  when  pure,  forms  an  orange  coloured,  amorphous  powder 
which  melts  with  decomposition  at  110°  and  is  insoluble  in  water, 
sparingly  soluble  in  aleoaol  and  extremely  so  in  acetone  or  epichloro- 
hydrin : 

0  2460  yielded  on  ignition  0-0381  Cr^Oj.     Cr=  10  60. 

(C24H.3y03S)2,Cr^07  requires  Cr=  1030  per  cent. 

Camphwyldiphemtyhtdphoniuin.—ThQ  platinichloride  of  the  base 
was  obUiined  by  a  method  precisely  similar  to  that  given  above  for  the 
anisyl  derivative. 

Camphoryldiphemtylsulphonium  platinichloride  is  a  very  light  brown, 
crystalline  powder  which  melts  at  152^  and  is  insoluble  in  water  but 
very  soluble  in  epichlorohydrin  : 

0-1570  gave  0-2848  CO.,  and  0  0754  H^O.     C  =  49-48  ■  H  =  5-34 

0-1803     „     0  0278Pt.     Pt=15-42. 

0-2288     „     0-0357  Pt.     Pt=15-60. 
<C26H8303ClS),>,PtCl,  requires  Pt=  15-5  ;  C  =  49'60;  H  =  5-25  per  cent. 

N   N   2 
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When  this  substance  was  examined  in  the  polariscope  in  epichloro- 
hydrin  solution  :  a^  -1-16°  when  c=  2-023,  7^=28°  and  1=1  dcm.  ; 
hence  [aj^  -  57-3°  and  [M]d  -726°. 

The  dichromate  of  the  base  forms  an  un^-table,  orange  powder  which 
melts  with  decomposition  at  114°: 

0-1892  gave  00277  Crf>^.     Cr  =  1002. 

(C2(iH3303S)2,Cr207  requires  Cr=9-76  per  cent. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  express  our  most  hearty  thanks  to 
Professor  Collie  for  the  interest  he  has  taken  in  the  above  experiments. 

The  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory, 

University  College, 

London. 


LII. — Denvatives  of  Multivalent  Iodine.  Part  III. 
The  Action  of  Heat  on  lodohenzene  Dichloride,  and 
on  the  m-  and  ^-Nitro-  and  p-Chloro-derivativcs. 

By  William  Caldwell  and  Emil  Alphonse  Wernek. 

In  his  original  paper  on  the  preparation  of  iodobenzene  dichloride 
{J.  pr.  Chem.,  1886,  [ii],  33,  154)  Willgerodt  states  that  the  compound 
decomposes  at  115 — 120°  with  evolution  of  all  the  chlorine  in  the  free 
state,  leaving  iodobenzene.  The  same  change,  he  states,  takes  place 
when  the  substance  is  kept  over  sulphuric  acid. 

I^ter(/^er.,  18l.>3,  25,  3494)  he  remarks  that  the  dichloride,  when 
exposed  to  u.oist  aii-,  decomposes  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  chloride. 
More  recently  {Ber.,  1898,  31,  1136)  F.  Keppler  has  shown  that  the 
compound  when  kept  in  sealed  tubes,  even  in  the  dark,  decomposes 
with  formation  of  />-cl»loroiodol)enzene. 

The  lesultH  which  wo  have  obtained  from  a  study  of  the  action  of 
heat  on  the  three  isomeric  iodotolueno  dichloiides  have  induced  us  to 
ro-oxamino  the  behaviour  of  the  iodobenzene  derivative. 

Wo  find  that  the  dichloride,  when  heated,  undergoes  sudden  decom- 
position at  tcmporaturoH  varying  from  110 — 136°,  according  to  tho 
rate  of  heating,  and  the  main  change  takes  place  in  accordance  with 
tho  eciuutioii  :      . 

O^H^-lCla  -  C^,H,Cir(l  :  4)  +  IICI. 

The  amount  of  chlorine  evolved  in  tho  free  state  does  not  exceed 
27  |H>r  cent,  of  tho  theoretical.      Hapi»l  heating  favours  tho  formation 
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of    /)-chloroiodobenzene,    which    is   the    sole   substitution  derivative 
produced. 

When  iodobenzene  dichloride  is  kept  in  a  closed  vessel  or  over 
sulphuric  acid,  no  chlorine  is  evolved  in  the  free  state.  It  has  already 
been  shown  (Werner,  Trans.,  1906,  89,  1632)  that  o-iodonitrobenzene 
dichloride  when  heated  loses  all  its  chlorine  in  the  free  state,  and  this 
we  find  is  also  true  in  the  case  of  the  /^-derivative ;  »i-iodonitro- 
benzene  dichloride,  on  the  other  hand,  decomposes  at  103°  with 
formation  of  a  substitution  product  to  the  extent  of  27  to  28  per  cent, 
of  the  theoretical.  /)-Chloroiodobenzene  forms  a  dichloride  which 
decomposes  at  112°,  a  substitution  derivative  being  formed  in  this  ciise 
also  to  the  extent  of  about  27  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical.  Thus, 
whilst  the  nitro-group  in  o-  and  /)-positions  completely  prevents  the 
formation  of  a  substitution  product,  its  presence  in  the  m-position  has 
the  same  inhibiting  effect  as  the  chlorine  atom  in  the  ;>position. 

ExPEIilUBNTAL. 

Action  of  Heat  on  Iodobenzene  Dichloride,  C^jH^/ICl.^ — The  results  of 
two  experiments  in  which  2  grams  of  this  substance  were  heated  in 
the  manner  described  in  our  previous  paper  are  as  follows : 


Sudden 

decom- 

Per-      Percentage 

position 

centage  of       of  the 

First  traces  of 

Cl  +  HCl 

Free  CI      theore tical 

CI  cTolved. 

evolved. 

evolved.       for  CI,. 

Experiment  I. 

Hcatai  slowly ...       102° 

124" 

6-97             27-0 

»       II. 

,,      rapidly..        87° 

136—137' 

5  99            23  2 

The  numbers  in  the  last  column  represent  the  percentage  decom- 
position in  accordance  with  the  equation  : 

0,H,-I01.,  =  C«H,I  +  C1,. 
proving  that  a  large  proportion  of  a  substitution  product  is  formed. 

In  order  to  examine  the  products  of  decomposition,  112  grams  of 
iodobeozene  dichloride  were  decomposed  by  heat.  The  liquid  product 
obtained  was  shaken  with  potassium  hydroxide  solution  and  finally 
dried  over  the  solid  hydroxide.  It  weighed  90  grams,  and  after  several 
distillations  was  ultima "^ely  separated  into  four  fractions. 

Fractional,  180 — ^195°,  and  II,  195 — 210'',  consisted  of  iodobenzene, 
26  and  21  grams  respectively. 

Fraction  III,  210 — 225°,  consisted  of  a  mixture  in  equal  proportions 
of  iodobenzene  and  chloroiodobenzene,  7  grams. 

Fraction  IV,  225 — 236°,  solidified  on  cooling  to  a  crystalline  mass, 
and  was  ja-chUroio.lobenzene,  m.  p.  55  5°,  20  grams. 

Tlie  composition  of  fractions  II  and  III  was  determined  by  chlorina- 
tion  and  subsequent  analyses   of  the  dichiorides.     Allowing  for  the 
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loss  accompanying  the  distillations,  the  proportion  of  /j-chloroiodo- 
benzene  produced  was  much  less  than  when  small  quantities  of  the 
iodobenzene  dichloride  were  decomposed. 

Action  of  Chlorine  on  'p-Chloroiodobenzene. — Twelve  grams  of 
2>-chloroiodobenzene  were  dissolved  in  chloroform,  and  chlorine  was 
passed  into  the  cold  solution.  There  was  no  liberation  of  iodine.  The 
dichloride  separated  in  pale  yellow,  microcrystalline  needles.  It  was 
filtered  by  the  aid  of  the  pump,  washed  with  chloroform,  and  dried 
in  the  air.     Ten  grams  were  obtained. 

0  5  gave,  on  trituration  with  potassium  iodide  solution, 
CI,  0-11733  =  23-46. 
CjjH^CMClg  requires  CI  =  22-91  per  cent. 

Action  of  Heat  on  -p-Chloroiodohenzene  Dichloride,  C^jH^CMClg. — Two 
grams  were  heated  in  the  manner  already  described.     At  83°  the  first 
trace  of  chlorine  was  evolved,  and  at  112°  decomposition  took  place 
with  effervescence,  some  hydrogen  chloride  being  evolved. 
CI  evolved,  0-33145  =  16-57  per  cent. 

This  corresponds  to  72*32  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  decomposition 
in  accordance  with  the  equation  : 

CeH^CMClg  =  CgH^ClI  +  CI.. 

A  substitution  product  is  formed  to  the  extent  of  27  to  28  per  cent, 
of  the  theoretical. 

Action  of  Heat  on  n\- Toionitrobenzene  Dich^oi'ide,  NOj'CijH^'IClg. — 
The  miodonitrobenzcne  was  puiified  by  distillation  in  steam.  It  was 
obtained  in  pale  yellow  crystals  melting  at  38-5°.*  The  dichloride 
forms  glistening  plates,  resembling  iodoform  in  appearance. 

Two  grams  heated  with  the  previously  described  precautions  evolved 
chlorine  at  65 — 66".  At  103°  sudden  decomposition  took  place  with 
effervescence,  some  hydrogen  chloride  being  evolved. 

CI  evolved,  03233  =  16165  per  cent, 
which  corresponds  to  72-88  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  decomposition 
in  accordance  with  equation  : 

N0,/C„TT,-TC1,  rr.  NO,-C,H,,T  +  CI,, ; 
consequently  a  substitution  product  is  also  formed,  in   Ihi^i'aso   t.o  the 
extent  of  27  to  28  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical. 

Acf ion  of  Heat  on  \>fodonilrol)enz«ne  Dichloride,  Nl'.,-(',jn  ,- iCl^. — 
Two  gniniH  wore  heated  as  above  described.  Kvolution  of  chlorine 
commenced  at  106",  and  continued  gradually  up  to  173°,  at  which 
temperature  the  product  molted  without  any  ofFervescence. 

01  evolved,  0-4431  =  2215. 
Theory  for  the  loss  of  two  atoms  of  chlorine  :»=  2218  per  cent. 

•  The  melUng  point  in  recorded  an  34'  (Oripim)  ftiid  36"  (K<irnor). 
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The  decomposition  in  this  instance  is  therefore  complete,  and  confirms 
the  result  obtained  by  Willgerodt.  During  the  heating  the />-iodo- 
nitrobenzene  sublimes  in  beautiful,  long,  slender,  pale  yellow  needles. 

Univeusity  Cuemical  Laboratouy, 
Tfiinity  Coli.f«e,  Dublin. 


LIU  — Depression  of  the  Freezing  Point  of  Aqueous 
Solutions  oj  Hydrogen  Peroxide  by  Potassium 
Persulphate  and  other  Compounds. 

By  Thomas  Slateb  Price,  D.Sc. 

In  a  recent  paper  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  1092),  Friend  has  adduced  evidence 
supporting  the  idea  that  when  hydrogen  peroxide  and  [Xjtassium  per- 
sulphate are  brought  together  in  solution  an  unstable  compound  in 
formed ;  this  comi>ound  slowly  decomposes,  liberating  oxygen  and 
forming  potassium  bisulphate.  If  such  a  compound  is  formed, 
potassium  persulphate  should  cause  a  less  molecular  depression  of  the 
freezing  point  of  solutions  of  hydrogen  peroxide  than  it  does  of  water, 
assuming  that  a  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide  does  not  possess  a  less 
dissociating  power  than  pure  water.  Calvert  {Ann.  Phy$ik.^  1900,  [iv], 
1,  483)  has  shown  that  the  dielectric  constant  of  hydrogen  peroxide  is 
greater  than  that  of  water,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  Nernst- 
Thomson  rule,  the  dissiciating  power  of  the  former  should  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  latter  ;  this  rule,  however,  is  not  valid  in  every  case. 
Jones  and  Murray  {Aimr.  Chem.  J.,  1903,  30,  205),  from  their  results 
for  the  freezing  points  of  solutions  containing  lioth  hydrogen  peroxide 
and  sulphuric  acid,  conclude  that  hydrogen  j>eroxide  has  a  greater  dis- 
sociating power  than  water. 

In  what  follows,  an  account  is  given  of  experiments  on  the  freezing 
points  of  solutions  in  hydrogen  peroxide  of  not  only  potassium  per- 
sulphate, but  also  of  potassium  sulphate,  sulphuric  acid,  and  potassium 
hydrogen  sulphate. 

Method  of  Experiment. — The  freezing  point  determinations  were  all 
Carrie  i  out  with  the  ordinary  Beckmann  apparatus,  the  usual  precau- 
tions being  observed.  Since  hydrogen  peroxide  is  catalytically  decom- 
posed by  platinum,  a  glass  stirrer  was  used  in  the  place  of  the  ordinary 
platinum  one.  It  was  not  considered  necessary  to  make  corrections 
for  the  amount  of  ice  crystallising  out,  and  care  was  taken  that  the 
supercooling  was  not  greater  than  0-5° 

The  solutions  were  made  up  by  volume,  so  that  the  molecular  depres- 
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sions  refer  to  the  lowering  of  the  freezing  point  caused  by  1  mol.  of 
the  solute  in  1000  c.c.  of  the  solution. 

The  strengths  of  solutions  containing  hydrogen  peroxide  were  esti- 
mated by  means  of  potassium  permanganate,  both  before  and  after 
the  freezing  point  determinations ;  usually  there  was  no  appreciable 
alteration  in  strength. 

A  comparison  of  the  results  for  the  molecular  depressions  of  the 
pure  substances  with  the  results  of  other  observers,  as  given  in  the 
last  edition  of  Physikalisch  chemische  Tahellen,  will  show  that  the 
agreement  is  satisfactory,  with  the  exception  of  the  values  for 
the  intermediate  concentrations  of  sulphuric  acid.  If  a  curve  is 
drawn  through  the  results  of  other  observers  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  evidently  a  mistake  in  the  value  3*98°  for  the  molecular 
depression  caused  by  3'923  grams  of  sulphuric  acid  in  100  c.c.  solution 
(Jones  and  Getman,  Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1902,  27,  436),  and  this  causes 
a  deviation  of  approximately  0  1°  in  some  cases,  as  shown  by  the 
following  figures  : 

Gm.  HoSOj  in  100  C.C.  solution 2-180  3-052  6-{)39  8-720 

Mol.  A"(obs.)    3-90  3-83  3-99  4-17 

Mol.  A((:alc.)  3-86  3-92  4-09  416 

The  figures  for  the  molecular  depression  (inol.  A)  given  in  the  last 
line  have  been  obtained  from  the  curve  drawn  through  the  results  of 
other  observers  (Loomis,  Jones,  Mackay,  &c.). 

Hydrogm  Peroxide  and  Potassium  Persulphate. 


K.Ji,Os 

Ufi, 

Ai  +  Aj. 

A(KaS,0«-l- 

in  gramn. 

in  grains. 

Mo!.  A 

A,(KjS,OJ- 

A,(HA)- 

(calc). 

H.p.,)  obs. 

Diir. 

1-696 

— 

4-77°* 

0  298° 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1-696 

3  303 

4-30 

0-298 

1-840° 

2-138° 

2-110" 

-0-028" 

1-696 

4-925 

3-73 

0-298 

2-809 

3107 

3043 

0-064 

1-696 

6-523 

8-33 

0-298 

3-837 

4135 

4046 

0-089 

•  The  molocular  depression  when  calculated  as  grams  solute  per  1000  grams  water 
is  4-71°.  Miiller  [Zeitach.  phy$ikal.  Chem.,  1893,  12,  557)  gives  4-7°  for  a  solution 
containing  1'0432  grams  K^S.Pg  in  100  grams  of  water. 

(The  figures  in  the  first  two  columns  give  the  weights  of  the  respec- 
tive compounds  contained  in  100  c.c.  of  the  solution.  Mol.  A  is  the 
inolojular  depre.ssion  of  the  hydrogen  peroxide  solution,  caused  by  solu- 
tion of  tl>o  ptTMulphato  in  it.  Aj  and  A^  are  the  observed  depressions  of 
the  frciczing  point  of  water  for  solutions  the  strengths  of  whidi  are 
given  iu  tlio  first  two  columns.  Tl»o  last  column  gives  the  dittoroncos 
between  the  calculated  and  observed  values  shown  in  columns  6  and  7. 
The  wimo  arrungomont  is  adopted  in  all  the  suocooding  tal)les.) 

Tiie  roHullH  for  mol.  A  hIiow  tiiat  some  comljination  does  take  place 
belweeo  the  inuleculos  uf  potasHiutn  i)orsulpliatu  and   liydrogon  per- 
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oxide  when  in  solution  together  ;  as  the  concentration  of  the  latter 
compound  is  increased  the  extent  of  combination  also  increases.  This 
is  perhaps  better  illustrated  by  the  figures  in  the  last  five  columns. 
In  the  case  of  a  solution  containing  two  solutes,  the  lowering  of  the 
freezing  point  of  the  solvent  is  generally  approximately  etjual  to  the 
sum  of  the  low.  rings  which  each  solute  would  separately  caufce.  If 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  two  solutes  interact,  and  either  some  molecules 
disappear  or  more  are  formed  ;  in  the  first  case,  the  depression  is  less 
than,  and  in  the  second  case  gi'eater  than,  the  sum  of  the  septirate 
depressions.  The  figures  given  in  the  last  column  show  that  the  first 
case  is  true. 

Friend  (Trans.,  1906,  80,  1092)  has  shown  that  potassium  \yer- 
sulphate  and  hydrogen  peroxide  interact  slowly.  This  would  also 
account  for  the  decrease  in  the  molecular  depression,  if  the  action  were 
appreciable.  Measurements  of  the  concentration  of  the  hydrogen 
peroxide  before  and  after  the  freezing  point  determination  showed 
that  no  decomposition  had  taken  place. 

In  a  previou.s  paper  (Trans.,  1906,  80,  53)  the  author  has  shown 
that  the  formula  of  potassium  permonosulphate  is  KHSOj.  One  would 
therefore  expect  this  salt  to  be  formed  by  the  interaction  of  potassium 
bisulphate  and  hydrogen  peroxide,  according  to  the  equation  KHSO^  + 
HgO.^  =  KHSO^  +  H.jO.  Freezing  point  determiaatious  were  therefore 
undertaken  to  see  if  there  was  any  combination  in  solution.  Before 
investigating  this  system,  however,  measurements  were  made  on  the 
systems  containing  the  compounds  from  which  potassium  bisulphate  is 
formed. 

Hydrogen  Peroxide  and  Sulphuric  Acid. 


H3SO, 

HjO.^ 

Aj  +  Aa  A(H^04  + 

iu  grams. 

iu  grams. 

Mol.  A. 

Ai(H.^OJ.  A,(H,0,)- 

(calc). 

H.Pj)  OtjB. 

Diff. 

2-180 



3  90° 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2180 

1-621 

4-11 

0-866° 

0-891° 

1-757° 

1-805° 

+  0-048° 

2180 

2-399 

4-32 

0-866 

1-321 

2-187 

2-280 

0  093 

2-180 

3-258 

4-37 

0-866 

1-800 

2-666 

2-771 

0-105 

3-052 

_ 

3-83° 





— 

— 

— 

3  052 

1-659 

3-97 

1-191° 

0-917° 

2-108° 

2-151° 

+  0  043' 

3  052 

2-523 

417 

1-191 

1-392 

2-583 

2-690 

0-017 

3-052 

3-277 

4-29 

1-191 

1-846 

3  037 

3-181 

0-144 

4-360 

_ 

3-86' 





— 

— 

— 

4-360 

1-670 

4-08 

1-717° 

0-922° 

2-639' 

2736' 

+  0-097° 

4  360 

2-480 

4-25 

1-717 

1-3S1 

3-098 

3-271 

0-173 

4-360 

3  336 

4-38 

1-717 

1-860 

3-577 

3-809 

0-232 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  molecular  dopreisiou  of  the  freezing 
point  caused  by  sulphuric  acid  is  increased  in  hydrogen  peroxide  solu- 
tions ;  the  greater  the  concentration  of   the  latter,  the  greater  the 
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increase  in  the  molecular  depression.  In  accordance  with  this  the 
differences  in  the  last  column  are  positive.  This  confirms  the  results 
of  Jones  and  Murray  {Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1903,  20,  205),  who  explain 
them  by  the  assumption  that  a  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide  possesses 
a  greater  dissociating  power  than  pure  water.  This,  at  present,  seems 
to  be  the  only  feasible  explanation,  since  any  action  between  sulphuric 
acid  and  hydrogen  peroxide,  according  to  the  equation  HoS04  +  H.^02  = 
■^2^^5  +  H2^'  would  decrease  the  number  of  molecules  having  an 
effect  on  the  freezing  point  of  water,  and  thus  bring  about  a  decrease 
in  the  molecular  depression.  Moreover,  permono>ulphuric  acid  does 
not  appear  to  be  formed  at  these  dilutions,  at  all  events  within  the 
time  of  experiment. 

It  follows  that  the  formation  of  the  compound  between  potassium 
persulphate  and  hydrogen  peroxide  proceeds  to  a  greater  extent  than 
that  indicated  by  the  figures  for  the  freezing  points,  since  the  increased 
dissociation  due  to  hydrogen  peroxide  has  been  more  than  counter- 
balanced. 

Hydrogen  Peroxide  and  Potassium  Sulphate. 


K2S04 

H,Oa 

A1  +  A2 

A(K.,SO,,+ 

in  gnuns. 

in  grams. 

Mol.  6. 

AifK^SO,). 

A,(ir.A). 

(calc). 

n.A)  obs. 

Diff. 

3-876 

— 

4-12° 







> 



3-876 

1-6-21 

3-58 

0-915° 

0-891° 

1-806° 

1-687° 

-  0-119 

3-876 

2-399 

3-42 

0-915 

1-321 

2-236 

2-080 

0-156 

3-876 

3-258 

3-24 

0-915 

1-800 

2-715 

2-520 

0-195 

5-426 



3-96° 

_ 

_ 

_ 

.5-426 

1-659 

3-47 

1-232° 

0-917° 

2-149° 

1-997° 

-0  152 

5-426 

2-523 

3-28 

1  -232 

1-392 

2-411 

2-411 

0-213 

5-426 

3-277 

3-08 

1  -232 

1-846 

2-803 

2-803 

0-275 

5-813 

— 

3-93 











7-751  * 

— 

3  73 











7-751 

1-670 

3-37 

1-657 

0-922 

2-579 

2-421 

0-158 

7-751 

2-480 

3-15 

1-657 

1-381 

3-038 

2-780 

0-268 

7-751 

3-236 

2-99 

1-657 

1-860 

3-517 

3186 

0-331 

•  Snporsaturatod  solution. 

(The  molecular  depressions  obtained  by  other  observers  for  the  con- 
centrations of  potassium  sulphate  given  above  are  1-04°,  3-95",  3-93°, 
and  3*87"  respectively.) 

The  molecular  dopression  decreases  with  increase  in  concentration  of 
the  hydrogen  peroxide.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  results  of 
.Jones  and  Carroll  (Avier.  Chem.  J.,  1902,  28,  i'.St)  for  other  salts,  for 
example,  potassium  chloride  and  nitrate,  ammonium  sulphate. 
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Hydrogen  Peroxide  and  Potasnwn  Hydrogen  Sulphate. 

Tho  various  attempts  which  have  hitherto  been  made  to  prepare  a 
pure   salt   of   permonosulphuric   acid    have   not    been   successful.     It 
seemed  likely  that  the  potassium   salt  should  result  from  the  inter- 
action of  hydrogen  peroxide  and  potassium  bisulphate,  according  to 
the  equation  given  on  p.  533,  and  that  concentration  of  the  solution 
in  the  presence  of  excess  of   hydrogen  peroxide  would  lead  to  the 
deposition  of  the  pure  salt.     If  potassium  bisulphate  is  dispolvwl  in 
an  excess  of  concentrated  hydrogen  peroxide  solution  (Merck's  30  per 
cent,  by  weight),  and  the  solution  allowed  to  stand,  permonosulphate 
is  slowly  formed.     Concentration  of  the  solution  in  a  vacuum  leads  at 
first  to  the  deposition  of  clear  crystals  of  an  acid  sulphate  of  potassium  ; 
the  remainder  of  the  solution  then  dries  up  to  a  white  mass,  which 
contains  permonosulphate.     Analysis  of  this  residue,  according  to  the 
method  given  in  a  previous  paper  (Trans.,  19U6,  89,  53),  showed  it  to 
contain  about  50  per  cent,  of  potassium  permonosulphate,  the  remainder 
consisting  of  one  of  the  higher  acid  sulphates  of  potassium.     No  indi- 
cation, judging  from  the  analytical  results,  was  obtained  of  the  forma- 
tion of  potassium  persulphate    (K^S^Og).     Attempts  to  recrystallise 
the  residue  from  more  hydrogen  peroxide  were  not  successful,  the  per- 
monosulphate undergoing  partial   decomix>?ition  during  the   process. 
Nor  could  any  metho<l  of  partial  precipiUtion  from  solution  be  found 
which  produced  a  pire  salt.* 

In  passing,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  a  solution  containing  per- 
monosulphate (and  free  sulphuric  acid)  is  much  more  stable  than  is 
generally  supposed.  I  i^ssess  a  solution  which  was  made  from 
potassium  persulphate  two  years  ago,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
diminished  much  in  strength,  and,  moreover,  gives  no  indication  of 
the  formation  of  hydrogen  peroxide.  In  another  case,  10  c.a  of  a 
solution  of  permonosulphate  (from  KHSO^  and  H^Oj)  were  equivalent 
to  27-8  c.c.  of  a  thiosulphate  solution  on  May  23,  1906  ;  oi.  Aueust  15 
the  titre  was  271  c.c,  and  on  September  14,  268  c.c. 

Freezing  point  determinations  were  also  carrietl  out  on  aulutious  ol 
potassium  bisulphate  in  hydrogen  peroxide.  Jones  and  his  co  workers 
have  found  that  hydrogen  peroxide  has  a  greater  dissociating  power 
for  acids  than  water  has  (compare  the  results  for  sulphuric  acid),  and, 
since  a  solution  of  potassium  bisulphate  is  acid,  the  effect  of  any  com- 
bination between  the  bisulphate  and  the  hydrogen  peroxide  would  1)6 
partially  masked  by  the  effect  of  the  H'-ions.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
a  slight  diminution  in  the  molecular  depression  of  the  freezing  point, 

•  Attempts  to  prepare  pnre  salts  of  the  heavier  metals,  such  as  CaCHSO,)^  hare 
30  far  not  been  successfnl. 
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as  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  results  of  one  set 
of  observations  only. 


KHS04 

HjG, 

A(KHS04  + 

in  ;2;ranis. 

in  grams. 

Mol.  A. 

Ai(KHS04). 

A,(HA)- 

A1  +  A2     HA)- 

Diff. 

8-478 

— 

3-52° 

— 

— 





8-478 

1-659 

3-43 

2-190° 

0-917° 

3-107°       3-051° 

-0-0.')6° 

8-478 

2-523 

3-41 

2-190 

1-392 

3-582         3-512 

0-070 

8-478 

3-277 

3-10 

2-190 

1-846 

4-036        3-961 

0  075 

It  is  noticeable  that  an  alteration  in  the  concentration  of  the 
hydrogen  peroxide  does  not  affect  the  molecular  depression  to  any 
extent.     The  other  sets  of  observations  gave  similar  results. 

Chemical  Department, 

Municipal  Technical  School, 

BlllMINGHAM. 


LIV. — The  Reduction  Products  of  0-  and  ^-Dhnetlioxy- 

benzoin. 

By   James   Colquhoun    Irvine,    Ph.D.,    D.Sc,   and    Agnes    Marion 
Mood  IE,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  Carnegie  Scholar. 

The  relationship  of  compounds  of  the  benzoin  type  to  the  parent 
hydrocarbon  is  usually  ascertained  by  reduction  to  tlie  conesponding 
hydrobenzoin  and  subsequent  treatment  of  this  product  with  hydrogen 
iodide.  By  this  process  ordinary  benzoin  is  converted  into  dibenzyl, 
which  muht  be  regarded  as  the  simplest  (corresponding  hydrocarbon. 

The  case  of  substituted  benzoins  offers  the  possibility  of  more  com- 
plex reactions  of  some  interest,  and  we  have  made  a  study  of  the 
various  reduction  prolucts  obtained  from  both  0-  and  ;;-dimethoxy- 
benzoin. 

o-I)irnetiioxy benzoin  (Trans.,  1901,  79,  GG8)  was  convertOvl  into  the 
corresponding  hydrobenzoin  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam,  and 
attempts  were  made  to  reduce  this  compound  by  means  of  hydrogon 
iodide.  In  tliis  case  it  seemed  probable  that  the  removal  of  tiio 
methoxyl  groups  from  the  ortho-position  might  lead  to  the  union  of 
the  two  benzene  nuclei,  with  the  ultimate  formation  of  dihydrophenan- 
threne.  A  similar  reduction  has  recently  been  carried  out  by  Law 
(I'lans.,  1906,  89,  1517),  who  obtained  9  :  lOdiliydroxyphonanthreue 
by  the  electrolytic;  reduction  of  hydrosalicyloin.  The  reaction  in 
quohtion  was,  however,  unsuccessful,  and  recourse  was  finally  had  to 
IJaeyer's  method  of  reduction,  the  compound  being  distilloil  with  zinc 
d\iti  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.    Contrary  to  expectation,  the  main  pro- 
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duct  thus  obtained  was  \)dimethyltolaii9,  a  result  which  it>  at  variauce 
with  the  generally  accepted  stutement  that  Baeyer's  method  reduces 
aromatic  oxy-com pounds  to  the  parent  hydrocarbon.  Although  it  is 
difficult  to  speculate  accurately  as  to  the  progress  of  reactions  which 
take  place  at  high  temperatures,  we  endeavoured  to  trace  the  vai'ious 
stages  undergone  in  this  abnormal  reduction. 

With  the  object  of  isolating  the  intermediate  products,  the  method 
of  reduction  was  somewhat  modified  ;  the  zinc  dust  used  was  not  freed 
from  adherent  oxide,  and  the  distillation  was  conducted  at  the  lowest 
possible  temperature  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide.  Under 
these  conditions  the  methoxyl  groups  remained  unreduced,  and  the 
principal  product  consisted  of  o-dimethoxystilbene  : 

MeO-C^H^-0H(OH)-CH(OH)-C,H^-OMe-^ 

MeO-C«H,-CH:CH-C^H,-OMe. 

On  further  reduction  under  the  same  conditions,  this  substance  was 
converted  into  a  mixture  of  o-dimethoxydi benzyl  and  /)-dimetbyl- 
tolane, 

MeOC,,H,-CH:CH-C^H/OMe    -^     MeO-C^H^-CH.-CHj-C^H/OMe 
+  CjH^Me-C:C-C,H^Me, 

and  the  latter  substance  constituted  the  sole  product  when  the  ethane 
derivative  was  in  turn  reduced. 

The  conversion  of  the  a-methoxy-compounds  into  the  /^-hydrocarbon 
is  therefore  effected  at  the  last  stage  of  the  reduction,  and  is  in 
all  probability  due  to  the  removal  of  two  molecules  of  water,  and  sub- 
sequent transference  of  the  two  methyl  groups  to  the  position  of 
greatest  stability. 

In  view  of  the  general  importance  of  Baeyer's  method  of  reduction 
and  the  abnormality  of  the  above  result,  we  extended  our  experiments 
to  anisoiu  and  its  dei'ivatives.  The  compounds  selected  for  experiment 
were  prepared  with  the  object  of  testing  the  effect  of  the  reduction  on 
different  side  chains. 

The  table  on  page  538  classifies  the  results  obtained. 

The  evidence  of  experiments  (1)  and  (2)  shows  that  the  side  chains 

•CH-UH       ,  .CH-OMe       ,  ,.,  -CH,      ,        ,         ,      .      . 

L^  and     •  ^  reduce  alike  to     '  ^ ',  when  the  reduction  is 

•CO  -CO  -CO 

carried  out  in  carbon   dioxide.     Moreover,  experiments  (3)  and   (-1) 

afford  additional  proof  that  the  ketonie  group,  and  also  the  phenolic 

methoxyl  groups  remain  unaltered  under  these  conditions.     On  the 

other    hand,  reactions  (5)  and   (o)  show  that   the   groups      • 

,  CH-OMe       ,  .    .,    ,  ,        ,  .  'CH     ^. 

and    I  ,    when   similarly    treated,    reduce   farst    to      m     .    The 

Cri'O-rl  .CM 

effect  of   sub?tituting  hydrogen  fi)r  carl»on  dii>xide  in  the  process  is 
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Substance. 


1.  Anisoin  -. 

2.  Anisoin  methyl  ether. 


Conditions 
of  experiment. 


Distilled  in  carbon  dioxide. 


3.  Deoxjanisoiu  ,,  ,,  ,, 

4.  Anisil ,,  ,,  ,, 

5.  Hydroanisoin     i  ,,  ,,  ,, 

6.  Hydroanisoin     mono-i 

methyl  ether j  ,,  ,,  ,, 

7.  Deoxyanisoin '  Distilled  in  liydrogen. 


8.  Hydroanisoin 

9.  jw-Dimethoxystilbeue. 


Products. 


Deoxyanisoiu  ;  trace  of  p-di- 

nxethoxystilbene. 
Deoxyanisoiu  ;  trace  of  j!>-di- 

methoxystilbene. 
Deoxyauisom. 
Anisil. 
^>-Dimethoxystilbeue. 

^-Dimethoxystilbene. 
ju-Dimethoxystilbene  ;    stil- 

beue. 
Stilbene. 
Stilbeiie. 


shown  in  (7),  (8),  and  (9),  and  only  then  is  a  hydrocarbon  obtained. 
The  nature  of  the  complete  reduction  of  anisoin,  and  its  ultimate  con- 
version into  stilbene,  is  best  seen  if  we  accept  the  enolic  formula  for 
deoxybenzoin  as  shown  below  : 


MeO-C„H^-CH-OH 
MeO-cX 


■ho 


~> 


MeO-CcH^-CHa 
MeO-CfiH^-CO 


MeO-CcH^-CH 
"^    MeO-CoH^-C-OH 


MeO-C,H,-CH 
MeO-CoH^-CH 


-^ 


C«H,-CII 


The  position  occupied  by  the  methoxyl  groups  in  the  ring  therefore 
affects  the  nature  of  tlie  reduction  considerably.  Both  in  the  ortho- 
and  para-compounds  studied  the  alkyloxy-groups  are  evidently  the  last 
to  be  eliminated,  but  in  the  former  case  the  methyl  groups  ultimately 
effect  substitution  in  the  ring,  whilst  in  the  latter  they  are  removed, 
probably  in  the  form  of  methyl  alcohol. 

Our  results  show  that  the  evidence  given  by  Baeyer's  reduction 
process  must  be  accepted  with  some  caution  in  deducing  the  constitution 
of  aromatic  oxy-compounds.  In  particular,  the  iri'ogular  reduction 
luulorgone  by  methoxy-dorivativos  renders  the  application  of  this 
method  to  the  determination  of  the  structural  formula)  of  many 
alkaloids  extremely  doubtful. 


ExriCUIMKNTAL. 

Preparation  qf  o-Dimetlioxijhydrohenzoin. 

The  o-diniothuxybonzoin  required  was  prepared,  as  already  described 
{J,oc.  ciL),  by  the  condensation  of  salicyhildehyde  methyl  other.  Tho  re- 
duction of  the  compound  to  a  hydroben/oin  was  carried  out  by  the  action 
of  Hodium  amalgam  on  a  solution  of  the  bon/oin  in  moist  ether.  Ninety 
grumH  of   dimeliioxy benzoin   were  dissolvud  in    ether  saturated  with 
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water,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  large  excess  of  tinely  powdered 
4  per  cent,  sodium  amalgam.  A  brisk  current  of  carbon  dioxide  waa 
le  J  into  the  well  coaled  solution,  which  was  thoroughly  mixed  hy  means 
of  a  powerful  mechanical  stirrer.  As  the  hydrobenzoin  is  practically 
insoluble  in  ether  it  was  precipitated  along  with  the  sudiura  bicarbonate 
pioduted  in  the  reaction.  After  forty-eight  hours  the  liquid  was 
filtered,  and  the  residual  sludge,  after  separation  from  mercury,  was 
extracted  with  boiling  alcohol.  In  this  way  the  hydrobenzoin  was 
removed,  aud,  after  recryt-tallisation  from  alcohol,  was  obtained  in  large 
prisms  melting  at  153 — 154°.  The  ethereal  tiltrate,  on  concentratiou, 
furnished  an  additional  quantity  of  the  powd-r,  the  total  yield  of  which 
amounted  to  70  grams.     Analysis  gave  : 

(I)  C  =  69-82;  H  =  6-60.     (II)  C  =  6992;  11  =  6-71. 

Cj„H,j,0^  recjuires  C  =  70*07  ;  H-6-57  per  cent. 
Examination  showed  that  no  products  corresponding  to  Mohydro- 
benzoin  or  deoxy benzoin  were  produced  in  the  reaction. 

The  existence  of  two  hydroxyl  groups  in  the  hydrobenzoin  was 
proved  by  boiling  the  compound  with  excess  of  acetic  anhydride.  After 
two  hours'  treatment,  the  excess  of  reagent  was  removed  under 
diminished  pressure,  and  the  residue  crystallised  from  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  light  petroleum.  The  product,  which  crystallised  in  small 
prisms,  melted  at  171—172',  and  analysis  showed  the  substance  to  be 
the  diaceti/l  derivative  of  the  hydrobenzoin. 

(I)  C  =  66-83;  H  =  6-16.     (II)  C  =  67-15;  U  =  6I9. 

Cj(jH._,.^Og  requires  C  =  6704  ;  H  =  614  per  cent. 
With  a  similar  object  in  view,  the  action  of  phenylcarbimide  on  the 
hydrobenzoin  was  tried,  and  we  obtained  the  dipltenylurtthaue  deriv- 
ative in  beautiful  prisms  (m.  p.  186 — 187°). 
Analysis  gave : 
C  =  70-12;  H  =  5-57;  N  =  5-59. 

^30^28^;^2  i'equires  C  =  70-31  ;  H  =  5-47  ;  N  =  5  47  per  cent. 
Reduction  of  o-Dimethoxyhydrohemoin. — Several  attempts  were  made 
in  the  first  place  to  I'educe  the  compound  by  means  of  hydrogen 
iodide.  Experiments  carried  out  at  various  temperatures  ranging  from 
100°  to  200°  gave  only  gummy  products,  and  even  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  the  hydrobenzoin  was  rapidly  converted  into  an  un- 
crystallisable  tar  when  mixed  with  the  concentrated  acid.  The  reduc- 
tion was  therefox'e  carried  out  by  distilling  an  intim  ite  mixture  of  the 
hydrobenzoin  and  excess  of  zinc  dust  over  pumice  stone  with  which 
zinc  dust  was  incorporated.  The  best  yields  were  obtained  when  not 
more  than  5  grams  of  the  hydrobenzoin  were  used  in  each  experiment. 
The  distillation  was  carried  out  as  usual  in  a  sloping  combustion  tube, 
the  end  of  which  was  fitted  with  an  adapter  dipping  under  alcohol.    As 
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explained  in  the  introduction,  the  distillation  can  be  controlled  so  as  to 
give  three  distinct  reduction  products.  When  carried  out  at  the 
lowest  possible  temperature  in  a  stream  of  dry  carbon  dioxide,  the 
product  was  an  oil  which,  after  repeated  fractionation,  boiled  at 
]95 — 197°  under  20  mm.  pressure,  and  which  did  not  crystallise  when 
kept  at  —  10°  for  several  days. 

Analysis  gave  : 

(I)  C  =  79-90;  H  =  6-58.     (II)  C  =  80-13;  H=6-65. 

CigHieOo  requires  C  =  80  00  ;  H  =  6-60  per  cent. 

As  the  compound  beh  ived  as  an  unsaturated  substance  towards 
bromine,  and  was  also  not  affected  by  the  action  of  acetic  anhydride, 
it  was  regarded  as  o  dimethoxystilbene.  This  view  was  confirmed  by 
its  reduction  by  the  method  just  described.  When  distilled  over  zinc 
dust  it  yielded  an  oil  which  crystallised  on  standir  g.  The  product  was 
purified  from  dilute  alcohol  (prisms,  m.  p.  83 — 84°). 

Analysis  gave  : 

(I)  C  =  79-26;  H  =  7-55.     (II)  C  =  79-36;  H  =  7-59. 

CigHigOg  requires  C  =  79-34  ;  H  =  7-44  per  cent. 

As  acetic  anhydride  was  without  action  on  the  compound,  it  is  con- 
sidered to  be  o-dimethoxydibenzijl. 

Both  the  above  substances  gave  /j-dimethyltolane  when  reduced  by 
Baeyer's  process,  but  the  most  convenient  method  of  preparing  the 
latter  compound  is  to  reduce  the  hydrobenzoin  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen.  In  this  way  the  intermediate  compounds  in  the  reduction 
are  converted  into  the  hydrocarbon.  The  distillate  crystallised  readily 
on  cooling,  and,  after  draining  from  adherent  oil  on  a  porous  plate, 
the  crystals  wei-e  purified  by  recrystiiUisation  from  alcohol.  The 
product  consisted  of  long,  delicate  needles  melting  at  136 — 137°,  and 
pos.ses8ing  a  beautiful  blue  fluorescence.  The  mother  liquors  from  the 
recrybtalli.-ation  invariably  contained  a  little  o-dimethoxydibenzyl,  and 
the  oil  recovered  from  the  porous  plate  proved  to  contain  the  ethylene 
derivative. 

Tp-JJimethyUolwue. — Considerable  trouble  was  experienced  in  identi- 
fying the  compound  melting  at  136 — 137°  with  ;;-dimethyltolane,  as 
the  analysis  presented  great  difficulties.  Using  the  ordinary  com- 
bustion method,  the  values  found  for  hydrogen  were  practically 
constant,  but  tho  cirbon  content  showed  great  variation,  ranging  from 
70  to  85  per  cent.  Tho  admixture  of  copper  oxide  or  potai«sium 
dichr.  mate  with  the  substance  in  the  boat  was  without  avail,  and  the 
oubstitution  of  the  bayonet  tube  method  was  equally  unsuccessful. 
The  wot  method  of  combuslion  (Fritzsche,  AnnaUuy  1897,  294,  79) 
and  tlio  DeniiHtodt  process  were  also  tried,  but  without  success. 
Finally,   the  HubHtance  was  burned    in   the   usual  way,  using  a  tube 
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3  uaeties  long.  The  carbon  foutent  still  varitd  somewhat,  but  the 
results  showed  the  compound  to  be  a  hydrocarbon.  Tiie  mean  value 
for  hydrogen  in  twelve  combustions  was  6  99  {»er  cent.,  and  the 
maximum  value  found  for  carbon  was  9296  per  cent.  (Ci^Hj^  require* 
C  =  93-20  ;  H  =  6-80  per  cent.).  The  molecular  weight,  determined  by 
the  boiling  point  method  in  chloroform  solution,  was  207  (cal.  ulated 
206),  and  the  identity  of  the  compound  with  p-dimethyltuUne  was 
further  established  by  the  preparation  of  the  latter  from  p-dimethyl- 
stilbene  dibromide.  The  specimen  thus  obtained  meltetl,  as  did  the 
compound  under  examination,  at  136°,  and  a  mixture  of  the  two 
preparations  melted  sharply  at  the  same  temperature. 

In  view  of  the  difhculties  described  above,  it  is  a  biguificant  fact 
that  in  the  original  preparation  of  this  compound  {Bar.,  1873,6,  1505) 
no  analyses  are  quoted. 

o-Diinethoxybemil. — It  was  considered  advisable  to  substantiate  the 
ortho-character  of  the  various  compounds  in  view  of  their  ultimate 
reduction  to  a  para-hydrocarbon.  In  the  case  of  o-dimethoxybenzoin 
tliis  has  already  been  done  {loc.  cit.)  in  its  conversion  into  o-methoxy- 
benzoic  acid,  and  similar  evidence  was  therefore  sought  iu  the  case  of 
dimethoxyhydrobenzoin. 

When  boiled  with  alkaline  potassium  permanganate  solution  the 
compound  undeiwent  ready  oxidation.  After  twelve  hours'  treatment 
the  liquid  was  filtered,  and  the  residue,  after  drying,  was  extracted 
with  boiling  ether.  The  extract  on  evaporation  deposited  a  crop  of 
well-formed,  colourless  prisuiS  melting  at  127°,  which  analysis  showed 
to  be  diniethoxybenzil  : 
(I)  C  =  7096;  H  =  5-31.     (II)  C  =  7118;  H  =  5-38. 

^io^^u^4  requires  C  =  711l  ;  H  =  518  per  cent. 
As  dimethoxybenzoin  gives  the  same  product  in  almost  quantitative 
amount  under  these  conditions,  the  ortho  nature  of  the  hydiobenzoin  is 
in  this  way  coutumed.  This  method  of  preparing  the  beczil  by  the 
action  of  potassium  permanganate  is  moie  advantageous  than  the 
commoner  process  of  treatment  with  nitric  acid,  as  in  the  latter  case 
the  by-products  are  not  only  troublesome  to  remove  by  crystallisa- 
tion, but  are  highly  explosive. 

That  the  dimethoxybenzil  was  the  ortho-compound  was  in  turn 
con  firmed  by  its  reaction  with  fused  potassium  hydroxide.  No  com- 
pound corresponding  to  benzilic  acid  was  formed,  and  the  product, 
after  acidification  with  hydrochloric  acid,  was  found  to  contain  only 
.salicylic  acid. 

Reduction  of  Anisoin  by  Baeyer's  Method. 
This  reaction    was   carried    out   exactly   as   already   described  for 
o-dimethoxyhydrobenzoin,  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide  being  employeil 
VOL.    XCl  (J   ,) 
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in  the  first  instance.  The  product  was  an  oil  which  crystallised  com- 
pletely ou  cooling.  On  recrystallisation  from  hot  alcohol  a  small  first 
crop  was  obtained  consisting  of  leaflets  which  melted  at  205 — 207°, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  product,  amounting  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  substance 
used,  separated  in  long  needles.  The  latter  compound  was  treated  with 
cold  ethyl  acetate,  and  in  this  way  freed  from  traces  of  the  product  of 
higher  melting  point  which  remained  undissolved.  After  lemoval  of 
the  solvent  the  residue  was  crystallised  from  hot  alcohol,  the  com- 
pound then  melting  at  108—109° 

Analysis  showed  the  substance  to  be  deoxyanisoin  : 

C  =  75-07;  H  =  6-38;  OMe  =  26-0. 
CigHigOg  requires  C  =  75-00 ;  H  =  6.25  ;  OMe  =  25-6  per  cent. 

As  Russell  [Annalen,  1869,  151,  25)  quotes  95°  as  the  melting 
point  of  deoxyanisoin,  and  as,  moreover,  isohydroanisoin  melts  at  110°, 
the  substance  was  farther  examined.  The  molecular  weight  was 
determined  in  benzene  by  the  cryoscopic  method,  and  gave  the  value 
240  (calculated  256).  The  compound,  moreover,  had  no  action  on 
Fehling's  solution,  and  was  recovered  unchanged  when  boiled  with 
either  acetic  anhydride  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  When  boiled  with 
alkaline  potassium  permanganate  it  was  converted  into  auL^il  (m.  p. 
133°).  The  presence  of  the  ketonic  group  was  shown  by  the  action  of 
hydroxylamine.  The  compound  was  boiled  for  three  hours  in  methyl- 
alcoholic  solution  with  the  calculated  amount  of  the  base.  The  solu- 
tion was  poured  into  water,  and  the  crystalline  pi^ecipitate  separated, 
dried,  and  recrystallised  from  a  mixture  of  benzene  and  light 
petroleum. 

Analysis  of  the  product,  which  crystallisei  in  needles  melting  at 
120 — 121°,  showed  it  to  be  the  oxime  of  deoxyanisoin : 

C  =  70-68;  H  =  6-48. 

CjeUiyOaN  requires  C  =  70-85  ;  H  =  6-27  per  cent. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  reduction  of  ani.soin  also  yielded  a  smali 
quantity  of  a  compound  melting  at  205 — 207°. 

Analysis  gave : 

0  =  79-95;  H  =  6-87;  OMe  ==26-80. 
CV,HmO.^  requires  C  =  8000  ;  II  =  6'60  ;  OMo  =  25*83  per  cent. 

As,  in  addition,  tlie  compound  gave  a  bromine  derivative  melting  at 
118 — 120°,  it  is  evidently  ;;-dimotho.\ystilbone. 

iJotli  deoxyanisoin  and  dimothoxystilljcno  were  found  to  distil 
unchanged  when  heated  with  zinc  dust  in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide, 
but  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  each  compound  was  converted  into 
Btilbono.  The  latter  was  identified  by  its  melting  point  (124")  and 
ItH  cunverrfiou  into  a-stilbuuu  dibromidc  (m.  p.  237"). 
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Preparation  and  Reduction  of  Anisoin  Derivutivt^i. 

Aniioin  Methyl  Ether. — This  compound  was  prepared  by  the  silver 
oxide  method  iu  the  manner  already  described  for  the  corresponding 
orthocoiupouiid  {loc.  cit.).  The  addition  of  a  little  dry  acetone  wa« 
necessary  to  effect  complete  solution  of  the  anisoin  in  the  methyl 
iodide.  The  product  crystallised  readily  in  pale  yellow  prisms,  which 
after  recrystallis;ition  from  carbon  tetrachloride  melted  at  52—53°. 
Tlje  yield  was  quantitative.  The  compound  is  very  soluble  in  ether, 
acetone,  or  benzene  ;  a  cold  saturated  alcoholic  solution,  on  heAling  to 
ubout  60^,  deposits  a  portion  of  the  dissolved  compound  as  an  oil, 
which,  liowover,  redissolves  at  higher  temj)eratui'ds. 

Analyhis  gave  : 

C  =  7I38;  H  =  6-26;  OMe  =  31-8. 

Cj-UigO^  requires  0  =  7132;  H-6-29  ;  OMe  =  32-5  per  cent. 

As  the  compound  is  much  more  volatile  than  anisoin,  the  reduction 
witi»  zinc  dust  had  to  be  conducted  more  slowly.  As  already  explained, 
tiie  same  reduction  products  were  obtained  as  in  the  c^ise  of  anisoin. 

Ilydroaiiiioin  Monoinethyl  Ether. — The  reduction  of  the  ketonic 
gioup  in  anisoin  methyl  ether  was  effected  by  the  action  of  sodium 
amalgam  with  the  production  of  the  corresponding  hydrobeuzoin 
methyl  ether.  The  details  of  the  process  were  the  same  as  already 
described  for  the  preparation  of  o-dimethoxyhydrobenzoin.  The  pi-o- 
duet  crystallised  in  complicated  prisms  (m.  p.  98— 9^^)  from  a  con- 
centrated solution  in  ethyl  alcohol. 

Anal)' sis  gave : 

0  =  70-57;  11  =  703;  OMe-31G3. 
^'irllio^i  requires  0  =  7083  ;  H  =  6'J4  ;  OMe  =  32-29  per  cent. 

In  this  case  also  the  reduction  by  Baeyer's  proee.ss  was  carried  out 
slowly  on  account  of  the  volatility  of  the  compound.  The  reduction 
yielded  /»-dimethoxystilbene. 

llydrocmisoin. — This  compound  is  best  prepared  by  the  action  of 
sodium  amilgam  on  an  ethereal  solution  of  anisoin,  the  sapiration  of 
the  product  from  the  sodium  bicarbonate  being  effected  by  extraction 
with  absolute  alcohol.  The  yield  of  pure  product  (m.  p.  167 — 169°) 
was  more  than  71  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  amount,  and  no  iso- 
hydroanisoiu  or  deoxyauisoin  was  produced.  Reduction  with  zinc 
dust  gave  p-dimethoxystilbene  as  the  sole  product  when  the  reaction 
was  carried  out  iu  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide.  When  a  current 
of  hydrogen  was  used  the  reduction  proceeded  further  aud  stilbene  was 
the  main  product. 

Deoxyanisoin. — We  found  it  more  convenient  to  prepare  the  neces- 
sary deoxyanisoin  by  the  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  zinc  dust  aud 

o  o  2 
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anisoin  iu  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  product  was  separated 
as  already  described  from  traces  of  ^:>-dimethoxystilbene  by  solution  in 
cold  ethyl  acetate.  Tliis  method  of  preparation  gives  a  better  yield 
and  purer  product  than  that  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  hydro- 
anisoin  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Anisil. —  The  anisil  required  was  prepared  from  anisoin  by  boiling 
for  two  hours  with  a  solution  of  the  calculated  amount  of  alkaline 
potassium  peruianganate.  The  residue  obtained  on  filtiation  was 
extracted  with  boiling  ether.  In  this  way  the  diketone  was  obtained 
in  almost  quantitative  amount  in  pale  yellow  needles  melting  at  133°. 
The  method  possesses  obvious  advantages  over  the  alternative  process, 
in  which  nitric  acid  is  used  as  the  oxidising  agent. 

We  are  extending  our  work  on  the  mechanism  of  Baeyer's  reduction 
process,  and  have  obtained  further  results,  which  we  hope  to  publish 
shortly. 

The  scheme  of  this  investigation  was  suggested  by  the  late  Johannes 
Wislicenus,  and  part  of  the  work  was  carried  out  under  his  direction. 
Acknowledgment  is  also  due  to  the  Carnegie  Trust  for  a  research 
grant  in  aid  of  the  work. 
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LV. — The  Action  of  Ethylene  Dibromide  and  of  Pro- 
pylene Dihromide  on  the  Disodium  De^^ivative  of 
Diacetylacetone. 

IJy  AlbxandeH  William   Hain. 

In  a  pioviouB  cointuunication  (Trans.,  1906,89,  1224)  the  author  gave 
a  do.scription  of  a  compound  having  the  (ionipo.sition  C7H>.0,,Na.^,H^(), 
which  Jio  obtained  by  tho  acttion  of  otliyl  iodide  on  the  hydratod 
dirtudiuiu  derivative  of  diacetylacetone. 

Thi«»  HubHtuuce,  wliich  was  couHidered  to  bo  boht  represented  by  the 
furmulu : 


x,CEt CMo>5v 

jf-         0 -5< 

\OH,-C(:cH,K 
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when  boiled    with  concentrated   hydrochloric   acid,    is   changed  into 
diiuethylethylpyrone, 

^CEt-CMe^ 
C^— — 0 ^O 

\CH=CMe^ 

Also  a  similar  compound  was  obtained  by  the  action  of  ti-pi-opyl 
iodide  on  the  disodiiim  derivative. 

The  present  investigation  was  undertaken  in  order  to  see  if  analo- 
gous  compounds  could  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  ethylene  dibromide 
and  propylene  dibromide  on  the  dit^odium  derivative  of  diacetyl- 
acetone. 

It  was  expected  that  two  molecules  of  sodium  bromide  would  b« 
formed,  and  that  rearrangement  and  subsequent  loss  of  water  would 
result  in  the  formation  of  substances  of  similar  type  to  that  referred 
to  above,  and  that  the  group  •CH./CH./  would  be  present  in  the  com- 
pound obtained  by  the  action  of  ethylene  dibromide.  This  ex(kectation 
has  been  realised,  for  after  separation  from  resinous  substances,  which 
formed  in  considerable  quantity  during  the  course  of  the  reaction,  a 
pale  yellow  oil  was  obtained  which  distilled  at  270°  under  a  re«luced 
pressure  of  20  mm. 

After  standing  for  a  few  days,  this  oil  solidified  to  a  pale  yellow 
solid  of  low  melting  point,  which,  on  analysis,  gave  the  formula 
C,)Hj„0.>.  It  not  only  at  once  decolorised  a  solution  of  bromine  in  carbon 
tetrachloride  without  evolution  of  hydrogen  bromide  amongst  other 
properties,  but  in  appearance  also  was  exactly  similar  to  the  substance 
prepared  by  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  on  the  disodium  derivative. 

The  experiments  made  with  the  substance  and  its  observe«l  pro- 
perties (see  later)  liave  suggested  that  its  constitution  may  be  repre- 
sented by  a  formula  having  a  structure  as  far  as  possible  in  accordance 
with  the  one  referred  to  above. 

It  is,  therefore,  proposed  to  write  it  thus  : 

CH.         ^C CMe^ 

CH., \CH-C(:CH2K 

Writing  the  disodium  derivative  of  diacetylacetone  as 
CH3-C(ONa):CH-C0-CH:C(OI^a)-CH3, 
its  formation  may  be  explained  as  follows  : 


OHs-C(0:Na  ):CH'CO-CH  :C(0  Na  )-CH3 

iBriCH^ CH.Br  — ^ 


/CO^ 


CHj-COCj^H  CH-CO-CHg. 
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Rearrangement  with  the  elimination  of  water  then  gives 


CH3-c{ioHi):c        CH-c{qHi):cH2 

CHg       C  Hg  — >■ 

CH2 -^CH-C(:CH2)/ 

which  may  be  written  in  the  tautomeric  form, 

CH, -zQ CMe^ 

I  Cf o >0. 

CH2 \CH-C(:CH2)/ 

corresponding  to  that  of  the  ethyl  derivative  : 

^CEt CMe^ 

qP O ^0. 

\CH2-c(:cH2r 

The  result  of  the  action  of  propylene  dibromide,  CHg'CHBr-CHgBr, 
on  the  disodium  derivative  was  an  oil  which  was  similar  to  that 
obtained  by  the  action  of  ethylene  dibromide  ;  it  distilled  at  274°  under 
a  reduced  pressure  of  20  mm.,  and  solidified  on  standing  to  a  pale 
yellow  solid.  The  oil  decomposes  on  attempting  to  distil  it  at  the 
atmospheric  pressure.  On  analysis  it  gave  the  formula  C^oH^oOg,  and 
as  it  shows  exactly  similar  properties  to  the  ethylene  derivative,  pre- 
sumably has  a  corresponding  structure,  but  contains  the  group 
•CHMe-CH2*  in  place  of  -CHg-CHa',  thus : 

CHMe ;^C CMe.v 

I  C^ 0 > 

CH2 ^CH-C(:CH2)/ 

The  action  of  trimethylene  bromide  on  the  disodium  derivative  of 
diacetylacetone  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  viscous  substance, 
which  on  distillation,  even  under  reduced  pressure,  changed  to  tar. 

Since  dimethylpyrono  reacts  with  ammonia  to  form  lutidone,  thus  : 

°  W.CH^°  ^ ''''" = n«<om:;ch>  CO + n,o, 

experiments  were  made  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  if  a  similar 
reaction  might  occur  in  the  case  of  the  compounds  under  investigation. 
'J'his  was  found  to  be  the  case,  for  on  heating  the  ethylene  derivative 
with  concentrated  amtiiojiia  in  a  scahid  tul)o  at  140",  a  pale  yellow 
solid  was  obtained,  which  hud  the  composition  Oj,Hj|ON,  suggestive  of 
the  structure 

CHj ^C==CMe. 

I  C0<  >NH, 

OHj -^CH  •C(:CH2K 
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if  we  assume  the  structural  formula  for  the  ethylene  derivative  to  be 
that  proposed  above.  The  existence  of  the  ICICHj  group  in  theM 
compounds  was  proved  by  oxidising  with  dilute  chromic  acid  solution 
and  distilling.  The  strongly  acid  dislillate,  after  being  neutralised 
with  dilute  sodium  hydroxide  solution,  at  once  reduced  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  silver  nitrate,  indicating  that  the  X'll^  group  had  bten 
oxidised  to  formic  acid  (compare  Trans,,  1906,  89,  1228). 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  property  of  the  compound, 


CHj /C CMe.v 

I  Cf O ^0, 

t'Hj \CH-C(:CHj)/ 


is  that  on  boiling  it  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  for  several 
hums,  it  imdergoes  isomeric  change  and  forms  the  hydrochloride  of  a 
pyrone  derivative,  namely  : 

CH, ^:CMe^ 

A  .similar  change  occurs  when  the  propylene  derivamt  •>  heated  with 
tonceutrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Both  substance;:,  after  being  thus 
t  rented,  no  longer  give  formic  acid  as  the  result  of  oxidation  with 
dilute  chromic  acid,  and  resemble  the  alkyl  derivativ*-^  <»f  iliin.  thyl- 
pyrone  already  described  {loe.  cit.)  by  the  author. 

Much  ditliculty  was  experienced  before  the  conditiun.N  ueLc?i.iry  for 
success  were  discovered.  It  would  seem  that  an  essential  fat-tor  is  the 
absence  of  water. 

The  disodium  donvaiivo  ok"  diacetylacetoue  ins  iho  fousiuucion 
C7irj,OjjNa.^,2HoO  when  prepared  by  dissolving  dimethylpyrone  in 
95  per  cent,  alcohol  and  adding  a  solution  of  sodium  ethoxide  (the 
calculated  quantity)  also  in  95  per  cent,  alcohol.  On  heating  the 
mixture  on  the  water-bath  the  above  hydrated  form  is  obtained, 
which  is  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  can  be  separated  by  filtration. 
If  this  is  dried  on  the  water-bath  under  reduced  pressure,  it  loses 
a  molecule  of  water  and  becomes  C7H^03Na.>,H20. 

The  anJiydrous  disodium  derivative  is  made  by  acting  on  dry 
diacetylacetoue  (prepared  from  the  barium  salt  of  dimethylpyrone) 
suspended  in  dry  alcohol  with  sodium  ethoxide  solution,  formed  by 
dissolving  sodium  in  dry  alcohol.  The  anhydrous  compound,  0^11303X82, 
separates  and  can  be  tiltered  off. 

In  the  earlier  experiments  the  hydrated  derivatives  were  employed, 
although  it  was  feared  that  the  presence  of  water  might  lead  to 
disappointing  yields  of  the  desired  product,  as  was  experienced  when 
experimenting  with  the  alkyl  iodides.  This  proved  to  be  the  case, 
since   dimethylpyrone    and    sodium    bromide    were  obtained    in    large 
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amount  as  the  result  of  the  interaction  of  ethylene  dibromide  and  the 
hydrated  disodium  derivatives,  but  very  small  quantities  of  the  oil 
described  below.  This  may  be  explained  by  the  possibility  of  the 
hydrated  derivative  reacting  thus  : 

C^HgOglNa,  H-  ^^  +  ^^ll  -^     C^HgO,  +  2NaBr  4-  C,H,0,  +  H,0. 

When  the  anhydrous  disodium  derivative  was  used,  fairly  good 
yields  were  obtained,  and  this  variety  was  employed  in  all  the  pre- 
parations subsequently  made. 

EXPEIIIMENTAL. 

The  Action   oj    Ethylene    DihroTnide   on    the    Disodium    Derivative    of 

Diacetylacetone. 

Twenty-eight  grams  of  the  anhydrous  disodium  derivative, 
CyHgOgNag,  were  suspended  in  150  c.c.  of  dry  alcohol  and  31  grams 
(a  slight  excess)  of  ethylene  dibromide  were  added ;  this  mixture  was 
heated  on  the  water-bath  for  about  five  hours.  A  large  quantity  of 
sodium  bromide  separated  out  and  the  contents  of  the  flask  were 
neutral.  The  sodium  bromide  was  separated  by  filtration  and  most 
of  the  alcohol  was  evaporated  on  the  water-bath.  On  adding  water  to 
a  portion  of  the  remaining  liquid,  an  insoluble  oil  separated  out. 
Water  was  then  added  to  the  whole  of  the  liquid  :  it  was  well  shaken 
and  extracted  with  chloroform  and  distilled  under  a  reduced  pressure 
of  20  mm.,  after  removal  of  the  chloroform. 

About  6  grams  of  a  pale  yellow  oil  distilled  at  constant  b.  p.  270° 
(20  mm.),  after  which  the  thermometer  rose  and  the  remainder  began 
to  decompo.se  at  higher  temperatures. 

►Several  preparations  were  carried  out  as  above  and  a  total  yield  of 
nearly  25  grams  obtained.  The  oil  decomposed  on  attempting  to 
distil  it  at  atmospheric  pressure. 

A  qualitative  examination  proved  ti\e  absence  of  bromine  in  the 
compound.  After  standing  for  a  lew  days  it  solidified,  forming  a  pale 
yellow  solid  of  a  non-crystalline  character,  which  melted  betwten 
62°  and  63°.     On  analysis  : 

(1)  0-1940  gave  0-5119  CO2  and  01160  H^O.     0  =  71-9;  H  =  6-6. 

(2)02015     „     0-5310  OO2    „    01219  HgO.     0  =  71-8 ;  H  =  6-7. 
C^HjoOj  requires  0  =  72-0;  H  =  66  per  cent. 

A  molecular- weight  determination  by  the  boiling  point  method  was 
carried  out,  benzene  being  employed  as  the  solvent. 

0-1632  of  Hubstanco  in  14-15  of  benzene  caused  i\  riso  of  Oil)"  in 
boiling  point,  corresponding  to  a  molecular  weight  of  162  ; 
C„  11,0^, -150. 
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The  compound  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol, 
chloroform,  or  ether,  and  in  most  organic  solvents.  Acetic  acid 
readily  dif^solves  it,  but  hvdiorliloric  acid  verv  slowly  attacks  it, 
producing  isomeric  change. 

Ferric  chloride  solution  gives  no  coloiation,  indicating  the  ab.-ence 
of  a  hydroxyl  group  in  the  molecule.  All  attempts  to  prepare  an 
oxime  and  an  hydrazone  failed,  suggesting  the  absence  of  doubly 
bound  oxygen  as  a  carbonyl  group.  The  reasons  for  assuming  the 
presence  of  the  unsaturated  group  iClCHj  have  been  already  given. 

Action  of  Sodium  Hydroxide. — Cold  sodium  hydroxide  bolution 
dissolves  the  substance,  giving  a  yellow  t^olution  which  becomes  red  on 
warming.  When  heated  with  sodium  hydroxide,  alcohol,  and  chloro- 
form it  gives  a  deep  red  solution,  which  on  dilution  with  water  shows 
a  beautiful  green  fluorescence.  This  suggests  that  a  derivative  of 
orcinol  may  have  been  formed  in  the  following  manner,  the  five- 
membered  ring  being  stable  towards  alkali  : 

CH., — rzC OMe^  CH^  .CICMeOH 

I  C^^ O %0      J^0»       I     "  C(OH)<^ 

OH.^ \CH-C(:CH,jK  CH, ^•C(ONa):CH, 

lnt«nn«diat«  compound. 

CH.3 7C=CMev 

-->        I         C(0H)4  >H. 

CH.     — — ^C-C(OH)^ 

Action  of  I/i/'i'rochloric  Acid.  DiinethyUthylenepyrone  hydrochloride, 
(Cj,H,yO.,)2HCl,2tf.,0. — Two  grams  of  the  compound  were  boiled  with 
concentrated  hy«lrochloric  acid  in  a  flask  attached  to  a  reflux  condenser 
for  six  hours.  Most  of  it  had  then  gone  into  solution  and  a  t«st 
portion  of  the  liquid  on  evaporation  deposited  white,  needle-shaped 
crystals.  These  crystals  were  quite  stable  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, but  are  decomposed  by  water,  and  on  being  heated  in  a  tetit-tube 
they  lose  water  and  hydrogen  chloride.  The  remainder  of  the  liquid 
was  evaporated  and  the  crystals,  after  being  dried  on  a  porous  plate, 
were  analysed.     On  titration  with  decinormal  silver  nitrate  solution  : 

015  required  39  c.c.  of  the  silver  solution,  this  being  equivalent  to 
001385  chlorine.     CI  =  9-23. 

(C3HioO._>y,HCl,2JIjO  requires  Cl  =  9-53  per  cent. 

Platinichlorida  of  Diimthylethylmepyrone,  (Cj,H,oOj)jH,PtCI^.2H20. 
— If  platinic  chloi'ide  is  added  to  a  solution  of  dimethylethylenepyrone  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  yellow  platinichlorid^  separates  out  on  gently 
warming  and  stirring  the  mixture  with  a  glass  lod.  This  salt  can  be 
recrystallised  by  dijjsolving  it  in  warm  water,  in  which  it  is  sparingly 
soluble,  and  allowing  the  aqueous  solution  to  evaporate.  If  the 
solution  is  boiled  it  decomposes,  giving  a  resinous  material  containing 
platinum.     After  drying  on  a  ]>orous  tile  in  a  desiccator,  some  of  the 
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compound  was  analysed.  That  the  platinichloride  prepared  as 
described  above  possessed  water  of  crystallisation  was  rendered  evident 
by  heating  some  in  a  test-tube,  when  water  was  evolved  : 

0-2365  gave  0-2502   CO^,   0-0746  HgO,  and  00617  Pt.     C  =  28-8; 
H  =  3-5;  P  =  26-l. 
CjgHasOgClePt  requires  0  =  28-9  ;  H  =  3-5  ;  Pt=261  per  cent. 

Action  of  Ammonia. — One  gram  of  the  compound  was  dissolved  in 
concentrated  ammonia  solution  and  the  mixture  heated  in  a  sealed 
tube  for  five  hours  at  135 — 140°.  The  contents  of  the  tube  were 
then  placed  in  a  distilling  flask  and  distilled  under  reduced  pressure. 
After  the  ammonia  and  water  had  passed  over,  about  half  a  gram  of 
a  pale  yellow  oil  was  collected  between  280°  and  285°  (25  mm.).  This 
was  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  days  in  a  vacuum  desiccator,  when  it 
solidified  to  a  pale  yellow  solid,  which  melted  between  97°  and  98°.  A 
qualitative  examination  showed  the  presence  of  nitrogen.  Oxidation 
with  dilute  chromic  acid  solution,  as  described  above,  and  the  action  of 
bromine  dissolved  in  carbon  tetrachloride,  afforded  evidence  that  the 
ICICHg  group  remained  unchanged  in  the  molecule  : 

0-1500  gave  0-3978  COg  and  0-1025  HgO.     C-72-3;  11  =  7-6. 

0-1250     „     10-4  cc.  moist  nitrogen  at  16°  and  764  mm.     ]Sr  =  9-7. 
CgHiiON  requires  0  =  72-5  ;  H  =  7-4  ;  N  =  9-4  per  cent. 

Tfie  Action  of  Propylene    Dihromicle  on    the    Disodium    Derivative   of 

Diacetylacetone. 

With  the  expectation  that  by  employing  propylene  dibromide, 
CH'MeBr'CHgBr,  compounds  would  be  obtained  simihxr  to  those  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  ethylene  dibromide,  several  experiments  were 
made  with  this  substance.  The  method  of  procedure  was  identical 
with  that  employed  in  the  investigation  of  the  action  of  ethylene 
dibromide  on  the  anhydrous  disodium  derivative,  but  a  considerable 
excess  of  propylene  dibi'omide  was  employed.  The  yields  of  the  pro- 
pylene derivative  were  comparatively  small.  Starting  with  20  grams  of 
the  anhydrous  disodium  derivative  in  each  preparation,  only  from  2  to 
3  grams  of  a  pule  yellow  oil  were  obtained,  which  distilled  at  274°  under 
20  mm.  pressure.  The  oil  decomposes  into  a  tarry  product  on  attomi)ting 
to  distil  it  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure.  After  standing  for 
a  few  days  in  a  vacuum  desiccator  it  solidified  to  a  pale  yellow  solid, 
which  melted  at  66 — 67°.     On  analysis  : 

(1)  0-1652  gave  0-4415  COj  and  01098  JI2O.     C  =  729;  H  =  7-4. 

(2)0-1925     „     0-6154  CO2    „    01305  H.p.     0  =  730 ;  H  =  7-5. 
C,„ir,g02  requires  0  =  73-1  ;  1I  =  7'3  per  cent. 

The  compound  is  insoluble  in  water  and  resembles  the  corresponding 
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ethylene  derivative  in  all  its  reactions.  Like  this  derivative,  it  un- 
doubtedly undergoes  isomeric  change  to  a  pyrone  derivative  on  boiling 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  since  the  product,  after  distilla- 
tion with  dilute  chromic  acid,  failed  to  give  any  formic  acid,  as  might 
be  expected  if  the  .'CICHj  group  had  remained  unaltered. 
CHMe — ~^C CMe^ 

The  formula    I  Q^ O -^0  appears  to  explain  satis- 

CHj _\CH-C(:CHg)/ 

factorily  all  its  reactions  and  has,  therefore,  been  adopted.  The  action 
of  trimethylene  bromide,  CH.,Br*CH.2*CH3Br,  on  the  diso^lium  deriv- 
ative of  diacotylacetone  was  investigated,  but  repeated  attempts  only 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  brown,  viscous  gubstance  coDiaining 
bromine,  which  on  distillation  under  35  mm.  pressure  changed  to  tar. 
This  Kubstance  was  formed  after  heating  a  mixture  of  trimethylene 
biomide  and  the  anhydrous  disodium  derivative  for  two  daya  on 
the  water-bath. 

It  would  appear  from  the  above  experimenUi  and  from  thoee  described 
in  the  previous  communication  {loc.  cit.)  that  both  the  alkyl  and 
alkylene  halides  of  higher  molecular  weight  react  with  great  difficulty 
with  the  disodium  derivative  of  diacetylacetone  and  then  to  give  very 
unstable  compounds.     The  remarkable  faculty  for  undergoing  itiomeric 

^CEt CMe^ 

change  possessed  by  the  ethyl  derivative,  C;- O yO,  when 

hei\ted  with  acids  and  alkalis  is  also  shared  with  theethylece  derivative 
described  above,  and  these  compounds  well  illustrate  the  property 
common  to  several  diacetylacetone  derivatives  oi  readily  condensing  to 
form  orcinol  compounds.  The  bridged  ring  formul»  have  been  con- 
sidered to  best  explain  the  reactions  of  these  compounds,  although  the 
disodium  derivative  of  diacetylacetone  probably  possesses  an  open  chain 
structure  (compare  Willstatter  and  Pummerer,  5er.,  1905,  38,  HGl). 

In  conclusion,  the  author  desires  to  expi*e3s  bis  best  thanks  to 
Professor  Collie  for  the  continuance  of  his  valuable  advice  and 
suggestion  during  the  progress  of  these  experiments. 

Thk  Okganic  Chemistry  Laboratobt, 
University  College, 

LOKDON. 
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LVI. —  Volume     Changes     which     Accompany     Trans- 
formations in  the  System  NaoSgOa :  oHoO. 

By  Harry  Medforth  Dawson  and  Coltn  Gyrth  Jackson. 

In  the  course  of  some  experiments  on  the  lowering  of  the  temperature 
at  which  sodium  thiosulphate  pentahydrate  is  transformed  into  the 
dihydrate,  certain  observations  were  made  relative  to  the  crystallisa- 
tion of  supercooled  solutions  which  appeared  to  warrant  a  closer 
examination  of  the  possible  changes  in  the  system  NagSgOg :  5H2O. 

A  paper  by  S.  W.  Young  and  J.  P.  Mitchell  on  supercooled  fusions 
and  solutions  of  sodium  thiosulphate  [J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1904,  26, 
1389)  escaped  our  notice  until  a  considerable  amount  of  experimental 
work  had  been  done,  and  the  publication  of  numerous  solubility  data 
has  been  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  appearance  of  the  above- 
mentioned  and  by  a  later  paper  by  Young  and  W.  E.  Burke  (ibid., 
1906,  28,  315)  on  the  hydrates  of  sodium  thiosulphate. 

On  this  account  the  present  communication  deals  almost  entirely 
with  the  observations  made  in  the  study  of  the  volume  changes  which 
accompany  transformations  in  the  system  containing  5  mols.  of  water 
per  mol.  of  sodium  thiosulphate. 

In  this  investigation  a  number  of  dilatometers  have  been  subjected 
to  a  succession  of  temperature  changes  extending  over  many  months. 
The  dilatometers  containing  known  quantities  of  recrystallised  sodium 
thiosulphate  (N'aoS.^03,5H^O)  and  of  heavy  petroleum  to  serve  as  index 
fluid  were  heated  in  a  thermostat,  the  tempex*ature  of  which  could  be 
maintained  constant  within  the  limits  ±0"05".  The  volume  of  the 
contained  system,  which  is  read  off  on  the  graduated  capillary  stem 
of  the  dilatoinoter,  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  component  phases, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  by  suitable  thermal  treatment  the  volume 
may  at'one  and  the  same  temperature  assume  f-everal  different,  but 
yet  perfectly  defined,  values. 

The  volume  differences  are  most  readily  peen,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  the  various  forms  of  the  system  have  been  obtained  can 
be  most  easily  described  by  reference  to  the  appended  diagram. 

In  thin,  temjKjratures  are  represented  on  the  abscissa  and  dilato- 
meter  readingw,  the  differences  between  which  measure  the  changes  in 
volume  investigated,  are  plotted  as  ordinates. 

In  discuHHing  the  volume  relationships,  the  very  convenient  nomencla- 
ture introduced  by  Young  and  FJurko  (/««.  ct7.)  for  the  piirposo  of  group- 
ing the  vaiiouH  liydratMH  of  hodiuin  thiosulphate  will  Ix)  us(m1.  (!urvo(l) 
in  the  diagmm  roprosentH  the  vohnno  at  a  sui-ioH  uf  temperatures  when 
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the  system  Na^S.^O^  iDH^O  is  in  the  form  of  ordinary  sodium  thiosulphate 
— primary  pentahydrate.  Wlien  maintained  for  a  sufficiently  long 
time  at  a  constant  temperature  above  48',  the  primary  j>entahydrate 
is  transformed,  and  either  partial  or  complete  liquefaction  takes  place. 
Which  of  these  changes  will  ocpur  under  given  conditions  cannot  be 
predicted.  It  is  not  entirely  a  question  of  temperature,  for  whereas 
complete  liquefaction  took  place  when  the  primary  pentahydrate  was 
heated  at  49°,  50",  and  52°,  yet  at  51°  the  liquefaction  was  only  partial 
and  a  small  quantity  of  a  new  solid  phase  appeared.  Furthermore, 
in  a  series  of  tubes  containing  pentahydrate  which  were  tlowly  heated 
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in  a  large  water-bath  under  exactly  similar  conditions,  superheating, 
resulting  in  complete  liquefaction,  was  observed  in  about  60  per  cent, 
of  cases,  partial  liquefaction  in  the  remaining  40. 

On  cooling  the  dilatometer  containing  the  system  NaoS203  :  SHgO  in 
the  liquid  condition,  the  volume  tempei*ature  curve  (6)  was  obtained. 

The  composition  of  the  crystals,  which  appear  on  partial  liquefaction 
of  the  primary  pentahydrate,  was  determined  by  hlowly  evaporating 
a  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate  in  a  jacketed  thermo- 
stat at  a  temperature  of  50 — 55°,  When  crystallisation  had  lom- 
menced,  the  solution  was  allocved  to  cool  slowly  out  of  contact  with 
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the  air,  when  large,  well-formed  crystals  separated  out.  lu  order  to 
remove  these  in  a  pure  condition,  the  temperature  was  raised  to  about 
55°,  the  mother  liquor  poured  off,  and  the  crystals  washed  with  a 
mixture  containing  80  per  cent,  of  methyl  alcohol  and  20  per  cent, 
of  water  which  had'  been  also  heated  to  the  same  temperature. 
Analysis  of  the  crystals  gave  numbers  corre -ponding  almost  exactly 
with  the  formula  Na2S203,2H20, 

On  cooling  the  dilatometer  in  which  crystals  of  this  dihydrate 
— primary  dihydrate— had  formed,  and  shaking  the  contents  so  as  to 
ensure  the  attainment  of  equilibrium  between  the  solid  and  liquid 
phases  at  each  observation  temperature,  the  volume  temperature  curve 
(4)  was  obtained.  Along  this  curv'e  the  system  is  represented  by  an 
equilibrium  mixture  of  primary  diliydrate  and  its  saturated  solution. 
The  temperature  of  disappearance  of  the  dihydrate,  at  which  curve 
(4)  intersects  curve  (6)  was  determined,  in  a  more  exact  manner  than 
is  possible  in  the  dilatometer  itself,  by  rotating  sealed  tubes  containing 
the  system  Na.^S20g  :  5H2O  in  the  form  of  primary  dihydrate  and 
saturated  solution  in  a  water-bath  with  glass  sides,  the  temperature  of 
this  being  slowly  raised.  In  this  way  the  two  curves  were  found  to 
intersect  at  54^^, 

When  the  dilatometer  containing  supercooled  liquid  of  the  com- 
po.sition  Na.2S203  :  5H2O  is  subjected  to  a  temperature  between  -10"^ 
and  -  20°,  complete  solidification  takes  place  and  secondary  penta- 
hydrato  separates  in  the  form  of  long  needle-shaped  crystals  (Par- 
mentier  and  Amat,  Compl.  renl.,  1884,  98,  735),  With  the  system 
in  this  form  the  volume  temperature  curve  (2)  was  obtained.  Tliero 
is  an  upper  limit  to  this  curve,  for,  at  about  30°,  partial  liquefaction 
accompanied  by  increase  in  volume  occurs  and  a  new  system,  charac- 
terised by  its  own  volume  temperature  curve,  is  foi'med.  The  com- 
position of  the  hydrate  resulting  from  the  transformation  of  secondary 
jKintahydrute  was  determined  by  operating  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  employed  in  the  separation  of  primary  dihydrate,  and  the 
analytical  data  correspond  with  the  formula  NaoSj^^s'^^a^-  '^^® 
now  Hy.stem  formed  at  30°  ia  thus  represented  by  a  mixture  of  tlie 
totrahydrate  (Hooondary  totrahydrato)  and  its  saturated  solution.  JJy 
raising  and  lowering  the  temperature  and  agitating  the  contents  of  the 
dilulomotor  to  obtain  equilibrium  between  the  solid  and  liq\iid  phases, 
the  volume  tomporaturo  curvo  (3)  was  realised.  At  39'5°  the  solid 
pliase  disappears  and  this  is  the  temperature  at  which  curve  (3) 
intersects  curve  (6).  TJ»e  portion  of  cuive  (3)  below  30°  corresponds 
with  a  HujKfrcooled  condition.  Young  and  IJurko  {loc.  cil.)  express 
the  opinion  that  tho  HyHtoin,  Hccondai-y  tutrahydrato  and  saturated 
Koiulion,  cannot  bo  cooled  below  thu  tumpcraturo  of  formation  of 
Rocondary    totrahydrate    from    puntaliydrale,  but  wo    have    on    two 
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occasions  succeeded  in  cooling  the  system  to  25°,  thereby  obtaining 
a  perfectly  definite  dilatometer  reading  corresponding  to  a  volume 
which  is  considerably  greater  than  the  volume  of  the  system  in 
the  form  of  secondary  pentahydrate. 

The  volume  temperature  curve  (5)  remains  to  be  discussed.  When 
the  dilatometer  containing  supercooled  liquid  was  allowed  to  stand 
at  the  loom  temperature  for  some  days  (in  some  cases  weeks),  well- 
formed  crystals  separated  out  slowly  in  small  quantity.  Crystals 
which  separated  under  similar  conditions  from  the  same  liquid  con- 
tained in  sealed  tubes,  gave  on  analysis  numbers  corresponding  with 
the  nionohydrate  NajSj^Oj.UoO.  The  volume  temperature  curve  for 
the  system  nionohydrate  and  saturated  solution  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
realise  on  account  of  the  slowness  with  which  equilibrium  between  the 
solid  and  liquid  j>hase3  is  attained.  The  comparatively  large  size  of 
the  crystals  and  the  difficulty  of  agitating  the  contents  of  the  dilato- 
meter at  constant  tempemture  for  long  periods  of  time  prevented 
the  determination  of  tlie  volume  of  the  systeji  at  gi-adually  increasing 
temperatures,  but  by  cooling  in  ice  for  several  days  a  constant  reading 
of  the  dilatometer  was  obtained,  and  this  gives  a  point  on  the  curve 
(5)  at  0°.     Uy  rotating  sealed  tubes  containing  the  system 

Na2S.p3 :  5H.0 
in  the  form  of  monohydrate  and  saturated  solution,  the  temperature 
of  disappearance  of  the  solid  phase  was  found  to  be  3l*3\  whi.li  is 
therefore  the  temperature  at  which  curve  (5)  cuts  curve  (6). 

A  special  interest  attaches  to  these  observations  wiih  the 
dilatometer  in  that  the  different  forms  in  which  the  system 

NagSjOg :  5HjO 
can  exist  at  a  particular  tenij>erature  are  clearly  iiiJicateJ  by  different 
scale  readings,  eich  corresponding  to  a  deSnite  volume.  At  25^,  for 
example,  the  volume  has  been  found  to  have  at  least  six  different 
values  corresponding  to  the  following  forms:  (1)  primary  panta- 
hydrate  ;  (2)  secondary  pentahydrate ;  (3)  secondary  tetrahydrate  and 
saturated  solution  ;  (4)  {»rimary  dihydrate  and  saturated  solution  ; 
(5)  secondary  monohydrate  and  saturated  solution  ;  (6)  liquid.  Re- 
ferred to  the  formula  weight  {N&.2S^0^  :  511^0)  in  grams,  the  volume 
of  the  system  in  these  various  forms  is,  142-30,  146-38,  147  03,  148'34 
(1490S),  and  149-13  c.c.  respectively. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Young  and  Burke  (loc.  cit.),  all  the 
possible  forms  of  the  system  Na^S.p3  :  5H..fi  at  25°  have  not  been 
realised  in  our  dilatometer  experiments.  Supercooled  fusions  of 
the  pentahydrate,  when  cooled,  are  said  to  yield  occasionally  an 
opaque  mass  of  crystals  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  hexahydrate 
(tertiary  or  quaternary)  and  anhydrous  salt.  At  about  14°  the 
hexahydrate  is  transformed  into  tertiary  sesquihydi-ate,  2^a,.,>i.20^.ii  H/)r 
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or  into  a  quaternary  hydrate  of  the  composition  3Na.2S20g,4H20,  and 
according  to  solubility  data  it  should  be  possible  to  obtain  the  system 
Na.,S.,03  :  SH^O  in  the  form  of  each  of  these  hydrates  and  the  corre- 
sponding saturated  solution.  A  further  form  of  the  system, 
quaternary  dihydrate  and  saturated  solution,  is  also  possible  accoid- 
ing  to  solubility  data  (Young  and  Burke,  loc.  cit.).  In  our  experi- 
ments the  formation  of  hexahydrate  from  supercooled  fusions  of 
primary  pentahydrate  has  not  been  observed  and  the  conditions  for 
the  three  last-mentioned  forms  of  the  system  have  in  consequence  not 
been  attained. 

The  stable  form  of  the  system  below  48°  is  that  represented  by 
the  primary  pentahydrate,  and  in  the  course  of  the  investigations  the 
transformation  of  the  forms  (2),  (5),  and  (6)  into  (1)  has  been  observed 
at  the  room  temperature.  It  should,  however,  be  stated  that  the  possi- 
bility of  inoculation  by  nuclei  was  not  positively  excluded  under  the 
conditions  of  the  experiments,  for  the  dilatometers  were  not  hermetic- 
ally sealed,  although  the  contents  were  effectually  prevented  from 
contact  with  the  atmosphere  by  a  long  column  of  petroleum  in  the 
capillary  stem  of  the  instrument. 

The  transformation  of  secondary  pentahydrate  into  the  stable 
primary  form  affords  an  interesting  lecture  experiment.  A  glass 
tube  closed  at  one  end,  30 — 40  cm.  long  and  about  1  cm,  in  diameter, 
is  almobt  filled  with  the  liquid  obtained  by  heating  ordinary  .sodium 
thiosulphate  at  70—80°,  and  after  being  closed  with  a  well- fitting 
cork  is  cooled  in  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  The  liquid  solidifies 
completely  and  the  resulting  secuudary  pentahydrate  presents  a  more 
or  less  translucent  appearance.  If  a  crystal  of  the  ordinary  hydrate 
is  dropped  into  the  tube,  transformation  of  secondary  into  primary 
pentahydrate  begins  at  once,  and  a  considerable  (quantity  of  heat  is 
developed.  On  account  of  the  opatjuo  appearance  of  the  transformed 
mass,  the  suiface  of  separation,  which  moves  steadily  down  the  tube,  can 
be  readily  seen  from  a  considerable  distance.  The  opacity  of  the  result- 
ing primary  pentahydrate  is  probably  connected  with  the  contraction 
iu  volume  which  accompanies  its  form-ition  from  tlio  secondary  form. 
Ex{.erimentH  are  now  being  made  to  determine  the  velocity  with 
which  this  surface  of  truusformation  is  propagated  under  varying 
cundltionH, 

The  loadings  obtained  with  carefully  calibrated  dilatometers  con- 
taining known  quantitioa  of  sodium  thiosulphate  permit  of  a  very 
accurate  dttermination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  pofitahydratos,  for  the  vohunos  of  these  can  ho  directly 
compared  with  tho  volume  of  the  supercooled  licpiid,  the  specific 
gravity  of  which  was  determined  by  meani*  of  a  pykuometer.  For 
the  Kpecitic  gravity  of  the  primary  pentahydrate  llio  lollowing  values 
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have  been  given  :  1734  (SchifE,  AntuUeu,  1860, 113,  350) ;  1-736  at  10° 
(Kopp,  Annaleii,  1855,93,  129);  1729  at  17°  (Dewar,  C7mw/».  Xeirs, 
1902,  85,  289).  By  extrapolation,  from  measurements  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  less  concentrated  solutions,  Schiff  {Annalen,  1860,  113, 
188)  obtained  Di*'=  10659  for  a  solution  of  the  composition 

NajS30s,5HjO. 
These  numbers  all  appear  to  be  too  small.     The  values  which  we  have 
obtained  for  Df  are  (1)  liquid  NaoS^Og.SH.O,  16730;  (2)   primary 
pentuhydrate,  1750  ;  (3)  secondary  pentahydrate,  1702. 

The  Univkesity, 
Leeds. 


LVll.  —  Tlie  Constitution  of  Cliaulmoogric  and  Hydno- 

carpic  Acids. 

By  Marmaduke  Barbowclikf  and  Fkederick  Belding  Power. 

In  a  previous  communication  on  "  The  Constituents  of  Chaulmoogra 
Seeds"  (Power  and  Gornall,  Trans.,  1904,  85,  838)  the  isolation 
of  a  new,  unsaturated,  optically  active  acid  was  described.  This 
acid,  designated  chaulmoogric  acid,  melted  at  68°,  had  [a]i,  +56°,  and 
was  .shown  to  possess  the  formula  Ci^Hj^.O^.  Although  isomeric  with 
linolic  acid,  it  combined  with  only  two  atomic  proportions  of  bromine 
or  iodine,  and  must,  therefore,  contain  in  its  structure  both  a  closed 
ring  and  an  ethylenic  linking. 

in  a  subsequent  communication,  entitled  ••  The  Constitution  of  Chaul- 
moogric Acid,  Part  I"  (Trans.,  1904,  85,  851),  several  derivatives  of 
this  new  acid  were  described.  It  was  also  shown  that,  for  an  unsatu- 
rated compound,  it  exhibited  certain  remaikable  properties,  since  it 
was  unattacked  by  fused  alkalis,  even  at  300^,  and  when  boiled  with 
sodium  and  amyl  alcjhol  the  ethylenic  linking  was  not  reduced. 

When  oxidised  in  alkaline  solution  with  potassium  permanganate, 
dihydroxydihydrochaulmoogric  acid,  CigH3o02(OH).,,  was  obtained, 
together  with  formic  acid,  and  an  acid  possessing  the  formula 

C„H,sO(CO,H),.* 

The  authors  have  extended  the  study  of  chaulmoogric  acid,  more  especi- 
ally with  regard  to  the  products  furnished  by  its  oxidation  with 
potassium  permanganate.  The  present  communication  embodies  the 
results  obtained,  and  the  conclusions  which  may  bo  drawn  from  th.  m 
Inspecting  the  constitution  of  this  acid. 

*  Au  ester,  to  which  the  formula  Ci5H28(C02Et)2  was  previously  ascribed,  has  uow 
been  i'ouud  to  have  consisted  of  impure  ethyl  dodecjuedicarboxylate.     No  acid  of 
the  formula  Ci5H2s(CO.>H)2  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  chauhuoogric  acid. 
VOL.    XCI.  P   P 
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When  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  chaulmoogric  acid  in  an  excess  of 
potassium  hydroxide  is  treated  at  temperatures  below  10°  with  an  amount 
of  potassium  permanganate  equivalent  to  one  atomic  proportion  of 
oxygen,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  acid  is  recovered  unchanged. 
This  is  due  to  the  very  sparing  solubility  of  the  potassium  salt  in  water 
at  low  temperatures.  If,  however,  an  amount  of  permanganate 
equivalent  to  2 — 3  atomic  proportions  of  oxygen  is  employed  at  a 
temperature  of  18 — 20°,  two  isomeric  dihydroxydihydrochaulmoogric 
acids  haviug  the  formula  CjgH320.2(OH)2  can  be  isolated,  whilst  formic 
acid  is  also  produced.  The  acid  to  which  the  name  a.-Mhydroxydihydro- 
cJmulmoogric  acid  may  he  applied  melts  at  105'',  and  has  [a]o  +  11 '6°. 
It  is  identical  with  the  dihydroxy-acid  previously  described  (Power  and 
Gornall,  loc.  cit.).  The  isomeric  acid,  designated  as  ^-dihydroxydifiydro- 
chaulinooyric  acid,  melts  at  93°,  and  has  [a],,  -  14*2°. 

On  repeating  the  oxidation  with  the  use  of  an  amount  of  permangan- 
ate equivalent  to  four  atomic  proportions  of  oxygen,  an  acid  of  the 
formula  C18H32O4  was  produced.  This  was  isolated  in  the  form  of 
its  methyl  ester,  which  had  the  composition  C^gH^^O^,  melted  at 
64°,  and  gave  a  semicarbazone  melting  at  110°.  It  thus  appears  that 
this  is  the  methyl  ester  of  a  hydroxyketodihydrochaulmoog'ric  acid.  On 
hydrolysis  with  alcoholic  sodium  hydroxide  this  ester  neutralised  two 
equivalents  of  the  alkali,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  derived 
from  a  monocarboxylic  acid.  This  property  is  probably  due  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  ring  by  the  hydrolysis  of  the  grouping  •CH(OR)*CO*,  with 
the  foruiation  of  the  sodium  salt  of  a  hydroxydicarboxylic  acid, 

The  acid  liberated  from  this  salt  was  found  to  have  the  formula 

but  it  did  not  again  yield  the  original  ester,  and  would  therefore  appear 
to  be  a  lactonic  acid,  formed  by  the  elimination  of  a  molecule  of 
wator. 

By  the  oxidation  of  chaulmoogric  acid  in  alkaline  solution  with  an 
excehH  of  permanganate,  an  amount  of  the  latter  equivalent  to  G — 7 
atomic  proportions  of  oxygen  was  consumed.  A  tHcarboxylic  acid 
(m.  p.  68°),  haviug  the  formula  CjyHg.^,,,  was  thus  obtiiined,  together 
with  n-dodecanedicarboxylic  acid,  [CH2],2(C0.2ll)o,  a  smaller  (piantity 
of  n-undecanedicarboxylic  acid,  [ClI._,]ii(C0.jll).2,  and  still  Hmalkr 
quantities  of  oxalic  and  malonic  acids.  The  tricarboxylic  acid  is  a 
very  Htablo  compound,  and  the  numerous  attempts  to  obtain  from  it 
Kuch  degradation  products  as  would  throw  light  on  its  constitution 
were  unMuccestiful. 

In  order  to  ascortuin  whotlier  the  same  products  would  bo  obtained 
under  difierunl  ronditioUM,  an  oxidation  of  chaulmuogri(;  acid  was  con> 
ductvd  in  acolicacid  Holution.   'i'ho7t-dodecauedicarboxylicacid  and  the 
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tricarboxylic  acid,  CjgHjjOg,  were  again  produced,  and,  in  addition  to 
these,  aketo-dicarboxylic  acid,  Cj^HgoO^  (m.  p.  128°),  identical  with  the 
acid  of  this  foriuula  described  in  the  previous  communication  {he.  cit.). 
When  this  ketoacid  is  oxidised  in  alkaline  solution  with  an  amount  of 
potassium  permanganate  equivalent  to  three  atomic  proportions  of 
oxygen,  the  principal  product  is  n-dodecanedicarboxylic  acid,  which  is  ap- 
parently associated  with  a  bmallquantityof  /t-undecauedicarboxylic  acid. 
The  constitution  of  this  keto-acid  may  therefore  be  repi  esented  by  the 

formula     C0jH-[CHj2-pC0-[CH,,],a-C0j,H,  oxidation    taking  place 

principally  at  the  phice  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  with  the  production 
of  /t-dodecauedicarboxylic  and  malonic  acids,  and  also,  to  a  much  less 
extent,  at  the  other  side  of  the  carbonyl  group,  yielding  n-undecaue- 
dicarboxylic  and  succinic  acids.  The  amount  of  succinic  acid  formed 
was  not  suliicient  to  permit  of  its  identification,  but  malonic  acid,  aa 
already  stated,  has  been  identified  as  a  product  of  the  oxidation  of 
ehauluioogric  acid  with  an  excess  of  permanganate.  The  extreme  ease 
with  which  this  keto-acid  is  broken  down  by  alkaline  permanganate 
doubtless  accounts  for  the  fact  that  no  appreciable  amount  of  it  could 
be  isolated  from  the  products  afforded  by  the  oxid  ition  uf  i-haiilmoogric 
acid  with  this  reagent. 

By  the  addition  of  hydrogen  bromide  to  ethyl  chauimougrute,  ethyl 
hroinodihydrochaulmooyrate  is  formed,  which  is  optically  active,  liaving 
[aju  +3*88°.  When  the  latter  ester  is  reduced  with  zinc  dust  and 
acetic  acid  it  gives  ethyl  dihydrochatUmoograte,  CjjHgj-COjEo  (m.  p.  17°), 
which  is  optically  inactive.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  the 
asymmetry  of  the  chaulmoogric  acid  molecule  is  destroyed  when  the 
ethylenic  linking  is  resolved  by  the  addition  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen. 
When  the  elements  of  hydrogeu  bromide  ai-e  split  off  from  ethyl  bromo- 
dihydrochaulmoograte  the  original  ester  is  not  regenerated,  but  a  pro- 
duct is  obtained  which  has  a  rotatory  power  of  about  +  T^'dO'  in  a 
1-dcm.  tube.  The  latter  ester,  on  hydrolysis,  afforded  a  mix'  ure  of 
acids,  from  which,  on  oxidation  with  permanganate,  a  ketodicarboxylie 
acid,  OigH^/)^  (m.  p.  126°),  was  obtained. 

A  consideration  of  the  results  recorded  in  this  communication 
renders  it  evident  that  the  constitution  of  chaulmoogric  acid  cannot 
be  represented  by  any  ^ingle  formula.  In  the  first  place,  by  its  limited 
oxidation,  it  yields  two  dihydroxy-acids,  and,  furthermore,  when  more 
couiplttely  oxidised,  two  series  of  products  are  obtained.  These  pro- 
ducts are,  on  the  one  hand,  a  stiible  tricarboxylic  acid,  Ci^HgoOg,  and, 
on  the  other,  formic  acid  and  a  ketodicarboxylie  acid, 

C0,H-[CH2]2-C0-[CH2],,.CO2H, 
the  latter,  by  further  oxidation,  yielding  n-"dodecane  and  n-undecane- 
dicarboxylic  acids. 

P  p  2 
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The  formation  of  a  tricarb  xylic  acid,  C^gHggOg,  possessing  the  same 
number  of  carbon  atoms  as  chaulmoogric  acid,  shows  that  the  ethylenic 
linking  is  contained  in  the  ring,  and  not  in  an  allylic  grouping,  as  was 
previously  supposed. 

The  carbon  chain  •[CH.,]j.2'C02H  contained  in  the  keto-acid  must  be 
present  in  the  original  chaulmoogric  acid  molecule,  and  it  therefore 
follows  that  the  ring  contained  in  the  latter  can  consist  of  not  more 
than  five  carbon  atoms. 

As  chaulmoogric  acid,  from  the  nature   of  its  oxidation   products, 

cannot  be  a  trimethylene  compound,  it  must  contain  either  a  methyl- 

cyclohntene  or  a  cyc^opentene  ring.     The  formation  of  the  tricarboxylic 

acid  would  then  be  explained  by  assigning  to  chaulmoogric  acid  one  of 

the  following  formulse  : 

OH  Me 
(I)  CH<^^_>CH[CH,],,.C02H 

^"^  CH,.CH2>^^tCH2]i2-CO,H. 

The  product  formed  by  the  addition  of  hydrogen  bromide  to  ethyl 
chaulmoograte  is,  as  stated  above,  optically  active,  but  on  reducing  this 
product  with  zinc  dust  and  acetic  acid  the  resulting  ethyl  dihydro- 
chauhnoograte  is  inactive.  It  is  inconceivable,  however,  that  racemisa- 
tion  could  be  effected  by  a  simple  process  of  reduction  when  it  is  not 
brought  about  by  treatment  with  hydrogen  bromide  or  even  by  distil- 
ling the  resulting  product.  From  these  considerations  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  dihydrochaulmoogric  acid  no  longer  c  )ntains  an  asym- 
metric carbon  atom,  whereas  if  derived  from  formula  1  it  would  con- 
tain two  such  cail)on  atoms.  Moreover,  the  ketodiciirboxylic  acid, 
CjyHyjjOj,  if  derived  from  a  methyl cyc^obu tone  compound,  would  have 
the  constitution  C02ll-CUMe-CO[CH2],./CO^H,  aud  would  give  on 
oxidation  n-dodecanedicarboxylic  and  acetic  acids,  whereas  it  has  been 
shown  that  mulonic  acid  is  firmed  and  not  acetic  acid. 

From  these  consider.itions  it  follows  that  formula  II  may  correctly 
be  assigned  to  cliaulraoogi  ic  acid.     The  tricarboxylic  acid, 

will  therefore  bo  n-f)enta(lecxne-aa'y-tncarboxylic  acid, 

cx),H-[cir.,]2-CH-(C02U)-fcn.,]i./C02ir, 

and  the  constitution  of  the  diliydroxydiliydrochaulmoogric  acid,  which 
by  its  oxidation  )iel(l.s  tliis  trica:  boxy  lie  acid,  may  bo  represented  by 
the  formula  : 

The  trie  irboxylic  acid,  although  optically  inactive,  still  contains  an 
aNyiuinetric  carbon  atom.     The   racomisation  [»roSably  takes  place  in 


^. 
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the   hydroxyketo-acid,  and    may  be   attributed  to    keto-enolic  tauto- 
merism  occurring  in  the  following  manner  : 

CO  C(OH) 

/\  /% 

CH(0H)CH[CHJi2-C0jH    ^           CH(OH)  C-[CHJj3-C0,H. 
CH, CH3      "  CH., CHa 

The  optically  inactive  hydroxyketo-acid  obfainwl  is  tlipiflfore  pro- 
bably  represented  by  the  above  formula. 

The  formation  of  the  ketodiearboxylic  acid,  L",,Hg„Uj,  remains  to  be 
considered.  That  it  cannot  have  been  formed  by  the  further  oxida- 
tion of  the  tricarboxylic  acid  is  shown  by  the  great  stability  of  this 
compound  towards  alkaline  permanganate  solution.  Moreover,  as  this 
keto-ac'id  is  the  only  acid  oV)tained  wliich  possesses  but  one  atom  of 
carbon  less  than  chaulmoogric  acid,  its  formation  is  probably  accom- 
panied by  the  production  of  the  formic  acid  which  occurs  amongst  the 
products  of  oxidation. 

The  formation  of  these  two  acids  from  the  formula  detluceil  alx)ve 
for  chaulmoogric  acid  could  only  be  explained  in  the  following 
manner : 

CH  CH(On) 

CH   CH[CH2]i,-C02H     —^        /--'•' \ 
iB^-CH^  9H(0H)  Cn[CH,]„-CO,H 

CH2 Cil^ 

CH<OiH 
/         |0H 
-->  CH(OH) 

CH2-CH2-CH(OH)[CH.,]j.,-C02H 
—>     HCO2H  +  COjH-[CH.,].,-CO-[CH2]J,-C02H. 
Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  in  every  instance  of  the  oxida- 
tion of  a  compound  possessing  a  ring  containing  a  double  linking,  the 
ring  opens  at  that  point  alone,  so  that  this  explanation  must  be  con- 
sidered improbable. 

There  are  two  hypothetical  acids  from  which  the  above  mentioned 
keto-acid  and  formic  acid  could  have  been  formed  by  further  oxidation, 
namely,  those  possessing  the  following  formulae  : 
(I)  CH3(OH)'CH(OH)-[CH2]./CO-[CH3]i,-C02H  and 

'(II)  CH0-[CH3].,-C(0H)-[CH,]i./C0.,H. 
CHo(OH) 
These  two  hypothetical  acids  could,  however,  not  be  produced  from 
an  acid  of  the  formula  deduced  above  for  chaulmoogric  acid.    If,  on  the 
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other  hand,  the  constitution  of  chaulmoogric  acid  were  to  be  represeiited 
by  the  formula : 

CH„ 


CH-C[CH„]i2-C0oH 
CHo-CHa  ' 

it  will  be  seen  that  the  formation  of  these  products  can  readily 
be  explained.  The  second  dihydroxydihydrochaulmoogric  acid 
will  then  have  the  following  structure, 

and  on  further  oxidation  could  yield  the  hypothetical  compounds  repre- 
sented above,  and,  consequently,  the  ketodicarboxylic  acid,  C^^H^oOj, 
and  formic  acid. 

The  ketodicarboxylic  acid,  CjgHg^.Oj,  obtained  by  the  oxidati(>n  of 
the  acids  produced  by  removing  the  elements  of  hydrogen  bromide  from 
ethyl  bromodihydrochaulmoograte,  was  at  first  thought  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  cyc^opentene  structure  deduced  for  chaulmoogric  acid, 
and  therefore    to    have   the    formula 

C02H-[CH2]3-CO-[CH„],,-CO,H, 
which  would  give  succinic  acid  on   further   oxidation.      It  was  found, 
however,  that,  instead  of  succinic  acid,  oxalic,  formic,  and  acetic  acids 
were  formed,  and  from  these  facts  the  formula 

C02H-CH2-CHMe-C0[CH2],o-CO2H 
may  be  deduced.     This  acid  can  be  considered  to  have  been  formed  by 
the  following  reactions  : 

+  HBr  CHg  -HRr 

/\  CH-CBi[CH.,].„CO.,H 

H-^[CH2],,.C02H        -^      J^j^.Jh^       -  -^ 

+  80  CHg 

oh./8h 

Dihydrochaulmoogric  acid  may  therefore  be  considered  a  mixture 
of  a-carhoxy-x\  (lo(h.ciih'\v\cipen(ane  and  la  carboxywilodeci/l  2-methyl- 
cyc]obulane. 

From  tlie  foregoing  (jotisidcrations  it  is  seen  tliat  tiic  behaviour  of 
chaulmoogric  acid  can  bo  explained  by  assigning  to  it  both  the  follow- 
ing formula; : 

CH  CHj 

^\  /\ 

CH   CH[OHJ,/U<),H  .    :;>  cn-C[0R,l,'CO,}I. 

CHj-CHj  CHj-OHj 

]-u-Carb(v:i/-n-d<KUcyl-A*'Cyc]oponicne.       l-a-Oarboxy-n-dodecyl-l  :  i-hioyc\openlano. 


Hg'CHg 
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Cha\ilmoogric  acid  has,  however,  all  the  propertit?-  oi  ,m  individual 
substance.  It  has,  moreover,  been  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  three 
botanically  distinct  species  of  plants,  and  in  all  cases  it  possesses 
identical  properties.  In  addition  to  this,  a  horaologue  of  it,  hydnocarpic 
acid,  CjgHggOo,  has  been  isolated  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  888),  which  shows 
an  analogous  behaviour  on  oxidation,  and,  like  chaulmoogric  acid,  has 
all  the  characters  of  an  individual  substance.  For  these  reasons  it 
cannot  be  considered  possible  that  chaulmoogric  acid  is  a  mixture 
of  stable  isomorides,  and  it  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  being  in 
a  state  of  tautomerisni  lx)tween  the  two  formula?  represented  above,  or 
at  all  events  existing  in  such  a  state  as  to  undergo  chemical  change  in 
accordance  with  both  these  formulae. 

This  conclusion  res|)ecting  the  constitution  of  chaulmoogric  acid  may 

also  be  expressed  by  a  formula  analogous  to  that  proposed  by  Thorpe 

for  glutaconic  acid  (Trans.,  11)05,  87,  l(ifiO^  o;  fdlnus  : 

CH 

/i     \ 
CH-H     (^[CH2]i,-C0.^H. 

CH, CH, 

In  this  formula  the  dotted  lines  represent  a  state  of  equilibrium 
betweeu  the  hydrogen  atom  and  two  carbon  atoms. 

The  results  obtained  by  Sir  W.  H.  Perkin  for  the  molecular  magnetic 
rotation  of  ethyl  chaulmoograte,  as  previously  recorde<l  (Trans.,  1904, 
85,  851),  are  quite  in  harmony  with  the  above  conclusion.  The 
average  value  found  at  14°  (21*02)  lies  between  that  calculated  for  the 
ester  if  it  possessed  the  pentene  structure  (21 '31)  and  that  for  the 
bicydic  structure  (1951).  Sii*  W.  H.  Perkin  has  now  kindly 
determined  the  rotation  of  ethyl  chaulmoograte  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture, when  for  a  rise  of  686^  a  diminution  of  0*231  in  the  molecular 
magnetic  rotation  was  observed,  but  as  a  small  reduction  with  rise  of 
temperature  is  usual  amongst  such  compounds  no  deduction  can  be 
drawn  from  this  observation. 

A  determination  of  the  molecular  magnetic  rotation  of  chaulmoogric 
acid  at  84°  gave  a  result  analogous  to  that  obtained  for  its  ethyl  ester, 
inasmuch  as  the  value  found  (19"031)  lies  between  the  numbers 
calculated  for  the  two  formulte  suggested  for  this  acid. 

Hydnocarpic  acid,  0,^;H.,gO.,  (m.  p.  60°;  [a]i,  +68°),  the  isolation  of 
which  has  previously  been  described  (Ti-ans.,  1905,  87,  884),  is  a  homo- 
logue  of  chaulmoogric  acid,  and  is  associated  with  the  latter  in  the 
three  fatty  oils  from  which  it  has  been  obtained.  The  two  acids  are 
in  every  respect  similar  in  their  properties,  and  are  evidently  of  closely 
analogous  constitution. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  constitutional  formulae  assigned  to 
chaulmoogric  acid  it  was  to  be  expected   that  hydnocarpic  acid  would 
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possess  essentially  the  same  structure,  the  only  difference  being  in  the 

length  of  the  side  chain.  This  proved  to  be  the  case,  for,  on  oxidation  in 

alkaline  solution  with  an  excess  of  potassium  permanganate,  hydno- 

carpic  acid  yielded  n-decanedicarboxylic  acid,  [CHf,]|Q*(C02H)2,  and  a 

tricarboxylic   acid,    C^gHg^Og  (m.   p.  60"),   which   is  considered  to    be 

n-tridecane-aa! y-tricarhoxylic  acid, 

C02H-[CEJ2]2"CH(C02H)-[CH2]io-C02H. 

The   following   formulae   may    therefore    be   ascribed   to    hydnocarpic 

acid  : 

CH  CHo 

^\  -->         /\ 

CH   Cn[CH2]io'C02H  ^-        CH-C[CH2]io-C02H. 

CH2*CH2  CH2*CIi2 

\-a-Carboxy-n-decyl-6.*-CYG\opente'ne.  1-a-Carboxy-n-dccyl-l  :  4-bicyclojoc?ito?ir. 

These  may  be  expressed,  as  in  the  case  of  chaulmoogric  acid,  by  one 
formula,  as  follows : 

CH 

CH-H     C[CH2]io-C02H. 
CHo CH, 


Experimental. 
I.     GJiavlmoogric  Acid,  CigHjoOg. 

The  chaulmoogric  acid  employed  in  this  investigation  was  prepared 
from  genuine  chaulmoogra  oil  (from  the  seeds  of  Taraklogenos  Kurzii, 
King).  The  oil  was  hydrolysed  with  alcoholic  potash,  the  acids 
liberated,  fractionally  crystallised  from  alcohol,  and  the  chaulmoogric 
acid  finally  purified  by  distillation  under  diminished  pressure  and 
recrystallisation  from  alcohol  (compsire  Trans.,  1904,  86,  846).  It  was 
then  obtained  in  colourless,  glistening  leaflets,  and,  when  freshly  dis- 
tilled, melted  at  68*5°,  and  had  [a]„  +62'1°  in  chloroform  solution. 
After  keeping  for  some  time  the  optical  rotatory  power  of  the  acid 
becomes  somewhat  diminished  and  it  acqiiire.s  a  slightly  yellow  colour. 
If  it  bo  then  again  distilled,  a  dark  brown  substance  is  lift  in  the  dis- 
tilling flask,  which  is  probably  formed  by  polymerisation. 

Oxidation  of  Chaulmoofjric  A cid  in  A Ihdine.  Solution,  with  PotasKium 
I'ermanganate  (O  '«  2 — 3  Atomic  Kquivnlentti). — One  hundred  grains  of 
chaulmoogric  acid  were  dispolved  in  a  solution  of  50  grams  of  potassium 
hydroxide  in  5  litres  of  water,  and  to  this  wore  added  5  litroH  of  a  2  per 
cent,  Holution  of  pcnnanganatc,  the  teiiipcratuie  being  kept  between 
Ifi'^und  20".  The  whole  of  the  i)onniingannto  was  instantly  reduced. 
After  Hltoring,  tlio  Ii<piid  was  made  nearly  neutral  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  concentruled  to  a  huiuII  bulk.     The  acids  were  then  liboiated,  and 
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steam  passed  through  the  liquid  in  order  to  remove  any  volatile  acid. 
The  distillate  was  found  to  contain  a  small  amount  of  formic  acid, 
which  was  identified  by  the  usual  tests  and  by  the  analysis  of  its 
barium  salt : 

0-3002  gave  0-3060  BaSO^.     Ba  =  600. 

(CX)2H)2Ba  requires  Ba  =  60-4  per  cent. 

This  acid  was  evidently  produced  by  the  further  oxidation  of  one  of 
the  dihydrox}dihydrochaulmoogric  acids  subsequently  descril>ed. 

The  non-volatile  acids  remaining  in  the  distilling  flask  were  extracted, 
and  converted  into  their  methyl  esters  by  treatment  with  methyl 
alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  product  was  then  distilled  under 
a  pressure  of  16  mm.,  when  the  following  fractions  were  collected  : 
200-220°;  220—245°;  245—260°;  260—275°;  275— 290°/16  mm 
There  then  remaited  in  the  flask  a  quantity  (22  grams)  of  an 
undistillable  oil,  which  apparently  consisted  of  condensation  products. 

Fraction  200  — 220°/16  mm. — This  wa^  analysed  with  the  following 
result : 

01030  gave  02519  CO2  and  0  0964  H^O.     C  =  667  ;  H  =  10-4. 
CigHj^O^  requires  C  =  67-l;  H=10'5  per  cent. 

It  evidently  consisted  chiefly  of  the  methyl  ester  of  n-dodecanedi- 
carboxylic  acid,  CjgH3^,0^,  which  was  obtained  in  larger  quantity  by  the 
oxidation  of  ehanlmoogric  acid  with  an  excess  of  permanganate,  and  its 
identity  established. 

Fractions  220—245°  and  245—260716  mm.— These  were  small  in 
amount,  and  were  found  to  consist  of  mixtures  of  the  constituents  of 
the  fractions  of  lower  and  higher  boiling  point. 

Isolation  0/  Two  DihydroxydihydrochavXmoogric  Acids, 
Cj,H3j(0H),-C0,H. 

Fraction  260 — ^275°/ 16  mm. — This  was  the  largest  fraction  obtained. 
On  cooling,  it  deposited  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  solid  substance, 
which  was  brought  on  a  porous  plate  to  i-emove  adhering  oil,  after 
which  it  melted  at  60—68° : 

00933  gave  0-2366  COg  and  00910  H.O.     C  =  692;  H  =  108. 
C^gHjijO^  requires  C  =  69-5  ;  H.  =  1 1  -0  per  cent. 

This  substance  agreed  in  composition  with  a  methyl  ester  of  di- 
hydroxydihydiochaulmoogric  acid.  After  several  cryst  illisations  from 
methyl  alcohol  it  yielded  an  ester  crystallising  in  long,  glistening 
needles,  which  melted  at  75 — 76°,  and  this  melting  point  was  not 
changed  by  further  crystallisation  : 

01056  gave  0-2669  COo  and  0-1045  H^O.     0  =  689;  H  =  110. 
Ci7H8i(OH)2-COsMe  requires  C  =  69-5  ;  H  =  11-0  per  cent. 
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0-3360  gram  in  100  c.c.  of  chloroform  gave  a^  +0°5'  in  a  2-dcm. 
tube,  whence  [a]^  +  12-4°. 

The  ester  was  hydrolysed  and  the  acid  extracted  and  crystallised 
from  ethyl  acetate,  in  which  it  was  readily  soluble.  It  separated  in 
clusters  of  small,  silky  needles,  melting  at  105°: 

0-0944  gave  0-2368  COg  and  0-0922  HgO.     C  =  68-4  ;  H  =  1 0  8. 

CjgHg^O^  requires  C  =  68-8  ;  H  =  10-8  per  cent. 
0-5008  gram  in   100  c.c.   of  alsolute  alcohol  gave  a^    4-0°7'  in  a 
2-dcm.  tube,  whence  [aju  +11-6°. 

This  acid  is  thus  shown  to  be  a  dihydroxydihydrochaulmoogric  acid, 
and  was  found  to  be  identical  with  the  acid  of  the  same  composition 
described  in  the  previous  communication,  the  melting  point  of  which 
was  given  as  102°  (Trans.,  1904,  85,  860). 

The  mother  liquors  from  the  crystallisation  of  the  ester  melting  at 
75 — 76°  were  found  to  be  laevorotatory,  and  from  them  an  ester  was 
isolated  which,  after  several  crystallisations,  melted  at  68 — 69°.  This 
ester  crystallised  in  silky  needles,  and  was  much  .  more  soluble  in 
methyl  alcohol  than  the  one  of  higher  melting  point  which  was  pre- 
viously isolated  : 

08420  gram  in  100  c.c,  of  chloroform  gave  a^  -0°16'  in  a  2-dcm. 
tube,  whence  [ajo  -  15  8°. 

On  hydrolysing  this  ester  an  acid  was  obtained  which,  after  two 
crystallisations  from  ethyl  acetate,  melted  at  92 — 93°  : 

0-1004  gave  0-2520  COg  and  00986  H2O.     0  =  68-5  ;  H  =  10-9. 

CijjH3,02(OH)2  requires  C  =  68-8  ;  H=  108  per  cent. 
0-2936  gram  in  25   c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol  g.ave  a„    -  0°20'  in  a 
2-dcm.  tube,  whence  [a]t,    - 14 '2°. 

This  acid  is  therefore  an  isomeride  of  that  melting  at  105°,  but  it  is 
much  more  sparingly  soluble  in  ethyl  acetate  than  the  latter.  Both 
those  acids  yield  sodium  salts  which  are  only  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water. 

Fraction  275 — 290'yi6  mm. — This  evi<lontly  mIso  contained  some  of 
the  two  dihydi-oxydihydrochaulmoogric  acids  which  wore  isolated  from 
the  preceding  fractipn. 

(Jxitlalion  qf  Chautmooyric  Acid  in  Alkalina  SoJution  tvilh  J'ofassiuiu 
Pervianijanale  (0»«4  Atovtic  ICquivalents). — One  hundred  grams  of 
chatiltnongric  acid  wore  dinsolvc'd  in  the  pamo  amount  of  solution  of 
pota'-HJum  hydroxide  as  in  the  preceding  experiment,  and  to  this  was 
added  a  sohition  of  150  grams  of  potassium  pernumganate  in  8  litres 
of  water,  the  temperature  of  tim  mixture  Itcing  kept  at  15-  -18°.  The 
u<;idH  were  extracted,  converted  into  their  methyl  ostcrs,  and  frac- 
tionally distilled  under  a  proHHuro  of    15  mm.     Heveial  fractions  were 
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collected,  of  which  those  boiling  at  265—275°  and  275—285715  mm. 
solidified  on  cooling. 

Isolation  of  a  Uydroxyketodihydrochatdmoogric  Acid, 
C,,H3oO(OH)-C02H. 

Fraction    265 — 275715    mm. — This    was    the   larger    of    the    two 
fractions,  and  on  analysis  it  gave  the  following  result : 
00961  gave  0-2410  CO2  and  00882  HoO.     0  =  684;  H=  102  per  cent. 

After  being  brought  on  a  porous  plate  to  remove  adhering  oil,  the 
solid  ester  was  crystallised  several  times  from  methyl  alcoliol,  when  it 
separated  in  needles  melting  at  64°,  and  this  melting  point  was  not 
altered  by  further  crystallisation  : 

01051  gave  0  2697  CO^  and  00986  H^.     C  =  70-0  ;  H-  104. 

01003     „     0-2577  COa    „    00940  H.p.     C- 701  ;  H  =  10-4. 
C,.,H.^^O^  requires  0  =  699  ;  H  =  10-4  per  cent. 

The  solid  which  separated  from  the  fraction  275  — '28.')''  15  mm. 
likewise  consisted  of  the  above-described  ester. 

The  ester  was  hydrolysed,  and  the  acid  extracted  and  crystallised 
from  alcohol,  from  which  it  separated  in  needles  melting  at  90"^.  It 
was  very  soluble  in  cold  ethyl  acetate,  but  less  freely  in  alcohol  : 

0-1162  gave  02946  00.,  and  0-1060  H..0.     0  =  69-1  ;  H  =  10-l. 

01013     „     0-2573  CO2    „    00920  H.p.     0  =  693  ;  H  =  lO'l. 

00984     „     0-2477  00,    „    0-0913  H^O.     0  =  688 ;  H- 10-3. 
t'ls^sA  lequires  0  =  69*2  ;  H  =  103  per  cent. 
0,;H3oO^        „        0  =  684;  H=10  1       „ 

From  these  results  it  is  evident  that  the  acid  has  the  formula 
OigHg^O^.     Both  acid  and  ester  were  optically  inactive. 

The  methyl  ester,  when  treated  with  semicarWzide  hydrochloride 
and  sodium  acetate,  yielded  a  semicarbazone  which  crystallised  from 
alcohol  in  small  needles  melting  at  110°.  This  shows  the  ester  to  be 
that  of  a  hydroxyketodihydrochaulmoogric  acid. 

0-5108  of  the  ester  required  for  hydrolysis  6*4  c.c.  ^V/2  NaOH, 
the  calculated  amount  for  0,gHo90.^(002Me)  being  31  c.c. 

The  fact  that  this  substance,  although  the  ester  of  a  monocar  boxy  lie 
;uid,  when  heated  with  an  excess  of  alkali  neutralises  two  equi- 
valents of  the  latter,  is  probably  due  to  hydrolysis  of  the  grouping 
•('H(OH)*CO"  in  the  ring,  with  the  formation  of  a  dibasic  hydroxy- 
.  acid,  OjgHg^Oj,  and  the  latter  then  appax'ently  loses  water,  yielding  a 
i  lactonic  acid,  OjgHggO^.  This  assumption  receives  support  from  the 
fact  that  no  semicarbizone  could  be  obtained  from  tlie  acid  furnished 
by  the  hjdrolysis  of  the  ester,  and,  on  re-esterifying  the  acid,  instead 
of  the  original  ester,  a  fatty  substance  was  obtained.  The  amount  of 
material  available  was  insufficient  for  its  further  investigation. 
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Oxidation  of  Chaulmoogric  Acid  in  Alkaline  Solution  imth  an  Excess 
of  Potqssium  Permanganate. — One  hundred  grams  of  chaulmoogric 
acid  were  dissolved  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  50  grams  of  potassium 
hydroxide,  and  the  opalescent  liquid  diluted  with  water  to  the  measure 
of  5  litres.  This  was  allowed  to  flow  slowly,  with  constant  stirring, 
into  11  litres  of  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  permanganate, 
the  temperature  being  kept  below  20°  by  the  addition  of  ice.  After 
standing  for  some  hours,  the  excess  of  permanganate  was  removed  by 
sodium  bisulphite.  The  liquid  was  then  heated,  filtered,  the  filtrate 
concentrated,  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilled  with  steam. 
The  distillate  contained  an  acid  which  was  converted  into  its  bariun 
salt,  and  from  this  a  silver  salt  was  prepared  and  analysed  : 

0-3024  gave  01960  Ag.     Ag  =  64-8. 

CgHgOgAg  requires  Ag  =  64"7  per  cent. 

Tlie  volatile  product  was  thus  identified  as  acetic  acid.  From  the 
results  of  an  experiment  subsequently  described,  this  appears  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  malonic  acid,  and  not  to  have 
been  a  direct  product  of  oxidation. 

The  non-volatile  acids  were  then  extracted  and  converted  into  their 
methyl  esters.  On  distilling  the  product  under  15  mm.  pressure  the 
following  fractions  were  obtained  :  below  220°  (45  grams) ;  220 — 260° 
(8  grams)  ;  260—270°  (55  grams)  ;  270— 280°/15  mm.  (5  grams). 
These  fractions  were  all  optically  inactive,  and  were  subsequently 
examined  as  follows. 


Isolation  of  n-Undecane  and  n-Dodecane  Dicarhoxylic  Acids. 

Fraction  boiling  below  220°/15  mm. — This  was  fractionally  distillud 
under  15  mm.  pressure,  when  it  was  further  resolved  into  the  following 
fractions:  (a)  below  200°  (5  grams);  (b)  200—205  (13  grams); 
(c)  205—210°  (3  grams);  (d)  210  -215°/15  mm.  (13  grams). 

Fraction  (c)  and  (d),  on  standing,  deposited  a  crystalline  substance, 
which  was  collected  and  crystallised  from  methyl  alcohol.  It  then 
separated  in  clusters  of  needles  melting  at  41" : 

0-1335  gave  0  3272  COj  and  01256  H,0.     C  =  668  ;  H  =  10-5. 
0-1279     „     0-3132  CO,,    „    0-1204  H./).     0  =  66-8  ;  H  =  10-5. 

Cy^1l,^0^  requires  0  =  67  1  ;  11  =»  10-5  per  cent. 
0  6876  required  for  hydrolysis  9*5  c.c.  N/2  NaOH,  the  calculated 
amount  for  Cy^l\j^{C0.^Me).2  being  9-6  c.c. 

By  U»o  hydrolyKifl  of  this  ester  an  acid  somewhat  sparingly  soluble 
in  ethor  was  obtaitiftd.  It  was  crystaliiKod  from  ethyl  acotato,  from 
which  it  leparatod  in  small,  glistening  leaflets  melting  sharply  at  124°  : 
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00935  gave  02234  COg  and  00859  Rfi.     C  =  652  ;  H  =  10-2. 

01208     „     0-2879  CO2  and  0-1098  H.,0.     C  =  65-0;  H  =  101. 
^u^iiPi  requires  C  =  65  1  ;  11  =  10*1  per  cent. 

This  substance  agrees  in  composition  and  melting  point  with 
n-dodecanedicarboxylic  acid,  [CH2],j(CO.^H)2,  obtained  by  Brown  and 
Walker  by  the  electrolysis  of  potassium  ethyl  suberate  {Annalen, 
1891,  261,  123).  In  order  to  confirm  its  identity  with  the  above- 
mentioned  acid,  its  diethyl  ester  was  prepared.  This  was  found  to 
have  the  same  melting  point  (28°)  as  a  specimen  of  the  synthetic  ester 
which  was  kindly  supplied  to  us  by  Professor  A.  Crum  Brown,  and  a 
mixture  of  the  two  esters  showed  uo  diminution  in  melting  point.  A 
mixture  of  the  two  acids  likewise  melted  at  the  same  temperature 
(124*^)  at  which  each  separately  fused. 

The  fraction  (6),  b.  p.  200 — 205715  mm.,  deposited  no  solid  e.ster, 
even  on  long  standing.  It  was  therefore  hydit>lysed  and  the  acids 
extracted.  These  melted  indefinitely  at  93 — 1U5°,  but  after  several 
crystallisations  fi-oui  ethyl  acetate  an  acid  was  obtained  which 
separated  in  small,  glistening  needles,  melting  at  112^,  and  this 
melting  point  was  not  changed  by  further  crystallisation  : 

01093  gave  02553  CO.^  and  00956  H^.     C  =  63-7  ;  H  -  97. 

01158     „     0-2700CO,    „    01029  H,0.     0  =  636 ;  H  =  9-9. 
CjgH^jO^  requires  C  =  639  ;  H  —  9  8  per  cent 

This  substance  agrees  in  composition  and  melting  point  with  the 
brassylic  acid,  (^'18^24^4  [I'egarded  as  n-undecanedicarboxylic  acid, 
[CHj,],j(CO^H)j,],  obtained  by  (jJrossmann  by  the  oxidation  of  behenolic 
acid,  and  is  undoubtedly  identical  with  it  {Ber.,  1893,  26,  645). 

From  the  fraction  of  esters  (a),  boiling  below  200°/15  mm.,  of 
which  after  several  oxidations  further  quantities  were  accumulated, 
adipic,  7t-pimelic,  and  suberic  acids  were  isolated,  whilst  higher 
members  of  the  same  series  were  also  found  to  be  present.  It  was 
ascertained,  however,  by  some  other  experiments  that  these  acids 
were  produced  by  the  long  continued  action  of  permanganate  on  the 
above-mentioned  7i-undecane-  and  Jt-dodecane-dicarboxylic  acids. 

Fraction '22(i — 260715  mm. — This  was  small  in  amount  (8  grams), 
and  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  the  constituents  of  the  fraction 
boiling  below  220715  mm.  and  those  of  the  fraction  of  higher  boiling 
point. 

Isolation  of  a    Triciirboxylic    Acid,    C^gHg^O^    {a-Pentudecane-aay-ti-i- 

carboxylic  Acid). 

Fraction  260 — 270715  mm.— This  fraction,  which  was  the  largest 
obtained,  crystallised  and  became  almost  completely  solid  on  standing. 
It  was  drained  on   a  porous   plate,  to    remove    a    small   quantity   of 
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adhering  oil,  and  then  dissolved  in  warm  methyl  alcohol,  from  whicli, 
on  cooling,  it  separated  in  beautiful  clusters  of  needles,  melting  at 
38 "5°.  On  further  crystallisation  the  melting  point  remained  unchanged. 
It  distilled  at  260715  mm. : 

0-1355  gave  0-3232  CO2  and  0-1204  HgO.     C  =  65-0;  H  =  9-9. 

0-1278     „     0-3046  CO2    „    0-1153  H2O.     C  =  650;  H  =  100. 

0-1064     „     0-2542  CO2    „    0-0936  HoO.     0  =  65-1  ;  H  =  9-8. 
O^^HggO^  requires  0  =  65-1  ;  H=10-l  per  cent. 
C17H30O5       „        0  =  65-0;  H  =  9-6 
OoiHggOe       „        0  =  65"3;H  =  9-8 

2-3979  required  for  hydrolysis  36-4  c.c.  Nj2  NaOH.  The  calculated 
amount  for  both  G-^qR.^q{QQ.^Mq).^  and  Oi5H29(00.2Me)3  is  37  2  c.c, 
whereas  Cj8H24^(C'02Me)2  would  require  only  30*5  c.c. 

The  ester  was  hydrolysed  and  the  acid  extracted  with  ether.  After 
removing  the  solvent  an  oil  was  obtained  which  solidified  to  an 
amorphous,  fatty  looking  mass,  melting  at  61 — 63°;  and  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  obtaining  it  crystalline.  When,  however,  a  portion  was 
kept  at  62°  for  some  time  it  slowly  solidified,  and  was  .seen  to  consist 
of  small,  slender  needles.  The  main  portion  was  then  dissolved  in 
an  equal  quantity  of  ethyl  acetate,  and  the  solution  inoculated  with 
the  above-mentioned  crystals,  when  the  acid  separated  in  hard  aggre- 
gates of  microscopic  needles,  which  melted  sharply  at  68°.  It  was 
optically  inactive  : 
.0-1086  gave  0-2501  COg  and  0-0912  HgO.     0  =  62  8;  H  =  9-3. 

01144     „     0-2630  CO2    „   0-0967  H.p.     0  =  62-7  ;  H  =  9-4. 

0  1229     „     0-2816  OO2    „   01032  HgO.     0  =  62-5  ;  H  =  9-3. 
C12H22O.,  requires  0  =  626  ;  H  =  9-6  per  cent. 
0,sH3./>„        V       0  =  62-8;  H  =  9-3       „ 

Of  these  two  foriuuhe  the  second  .secuied  improbable,  on  account  of 
the  inference  previously  drawn  from  the  magnetic  rotation  of 
chauliuoogric  acid  that  it  posse.ssod  an  allylic  grou{»ing  (Trans.,  1904, 
86,  855).  On  the  other  hand,  the  boiling  point  of  the  ester  was  uiucli 
higlier  than  would  bo  expected  had  the  acid  the  formula  Oj^lI^oO^.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  decide  respecting  tho  formula  of  the  acid,  molecular 
weight  doternii nations  were  made  of  it  and  of  its  methyl  and  ethyl 
osterM,  and  tho  propyl  ester  was  also  prepared  and  analysed  : 

0-9756  of  the  acid  in  100  phenol  gave  M  -  0-21°.     M.W.  =  343. 

0-9902      „         „         100  benzene  „     A<-0-15°.     M.W. -323. 
OiglljjO^  reipiiros  M.W.  =  344. 

AIUlujl  JCsUr.   -3-283  in  100  benzene  gave  A«  -  0-41°.     M.W--392. 
Oi,H.,„(),^-258;  0.,ill3,()„=.386. 

Kthi/l  Killer.  -This  waH  obtained  uu  u  colourleHs  oil,  which  distilled  at 
270715  Miui.  : 
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01151  gave  0-2835  COg  and  0-1065  H.,0.  0  =  67-2;  H=  10-3. 
00955  „  0-2358  CO.^  „  0  0886  H.M  0  =  673 ;  H=  10-3. 
1-3341  in  100  benzene  gave  A^-015".     M.W.  =  436. 

C16H30O4  requires  C  =  67-1  ;  H  =  105  i^r  cent.     M.  W.  =  286. 

^n^Kfie        »       C  =  67-3;  H=103         „  M.W.  =  428. 

Propyl  Eater. — This  was  obtained  a«  a  viscid,  colourless  oil,  which 
boiled  at  302724  mm.  : 

01 159  gave  0-2910  CO,  and  0-1108  H.,0.     0  =  68-6  ;  H-  10-6. 

01331     „     0  3360  00.^    „    01278  HJO.     C  =  68  8  ;  H  -  107. 
OjjjHg^O^  requires  0  =  688  ;  H=  10*8  per  cent 
<-VH,„0,        „       0  =  689;  H-106       „ 

From  these  results  it  is  evident  that  the  fraction  boiling  at 
260 — 270715  mm.  consists  essentially  of  the  trimethyl  ester  of  a 
tricarboxylic  acid  having  the  formula  OjgHjoO^,  and,  from  considera- 
tions which  are  di.scnssed  in  the  introductory  portion  of  this  paper,  it 
is  seen  that  this  acid  is  n- penUiil  ecu  tie -aa'y  tricarboxylic  (icid. 

?i-Pentadecaiie-aa'y-tricarboxylic  acid  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  chloroform,  or  ethyl  acetate,  moderately  so  in  benzene,  and 
insoluble  in  water.  It  is  an  exceedingly  stable  substance.  When 
heated  with  concentrated  nitric  acid  it  dissolved,  but  separated 
unchanged  on  cooling.  When  warmed  with  an  alka,liQe  solution  of 
permanganate  it  was  only  very  slowly  attacked  at  temperatures 
below  70°.  When,  however,  it  was  ti-eated  at  this  temperature  with 
an  excess  of  permanganate,  it  yielded  succinic  acid.  Attempts  were 
made  to  obtain  a  h)droxy-acid  or  lactone  by  oxidising  with  limited 
(juantities  of  permanganate,  but  most  of  the  acid  was  recovered 
unchanged.  It  is  unattacked  by  a  chromic  acid  mixture,  a  fact  which 
is  probably  due  to  the  insolubility  of  the  organic  acid  in  water.  When 
treated  with  chromic  acid  in  acetic  acid  solution,  the  greater  portion 
was  recovered  unchanged,  and  no  other  definite  pi-oduct  could  be 
isolated.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  obtain  from  the  acid  an 
unsaturated  compound.  For  this  purpose  it  was  bromiuated  by  the 
Volhard  method,  and  the  elements  of  hydrogen  bromide  subsequently 
eliminated,  but  the  results  were  of  a  negative  character. 

Fraction  270—280715  mm.— This  w.is  small  in  amount,  and 
consisted  to  a  large  extent  of  the  ester  of  the  above-mentioned 
tricarboxylic  acid. 

For  the  more  complete  examination  of  the  lo^er  acids  formed  by  the 
oxidation  of  chaulmoogric  acid,  another  portion  was  treated  in  alkali 
solution  with  permanganate,  as  previously  described.  After  removing 
the  excess  of  jHrrmanganate,  and  filtering,  the  liquid  was  made  neutral 
with  sulj^-huric   acid    and    evaporated    to   dryness.      The  mixture   of 
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potassium  salts  thus  obtained  was  powdered,  thoroughly  dried, 
suspended  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  acids  esterified  by  passing  dry 
hydrogen  chloride  through  the  boiling  liquid  for  four  hours.  The 
mixture  was  then  poured  into  water,  the  esters  extracted  with  ether, 
and  the  ethereal  solution  washed  with  sodium  carbonate  and  dried 
over  sodium  sulphate.  After  removing  the  ether,  a  quantity  of 
alcohol  distilled  over,  and,  as  this  would  contain  the  ester  of  any 
acetic  acid  produced  by  the  oxidation,  solid  potash  was  added  to  it 
and  the  alcohol  removed.  The  residue  was  then  dissolved  in  water, 
the  liquid  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilled  with  steam, 
but  the  distillate  contained  no  acid.  The  ethyl  esters,  obtained  as 
above  described,  were  distilled  under  30  mm.  pressure,  and  the  fraction 
boiling  below  190°/30  mm.,  which  was  small  in  amount,  fractionated 
under  the  ordinary  pressure.  Fractions  were  collected  at  180 — 190°  ; 
190—200;  200—210°,  and  210—220°. 

Fraction  180 — 190°. — A  portion  of  this  was  shaken  with  concen- 
trated aqueous  ammonia,  when  an  amide  was  formed  which,  when 
heated,  decomposed  without  melting.  The  remainder  of  the  fraction 
was  hydrolysed  in  order  to  obtain  the  acid,  which  was  identified  as 
oxalic  acid  by  its  melting  point  and  that  of  its  methyl  ester. 

Fraction  190^200°. — This  was  analysed  with  the  following  result : 

01213  gave  0-2321  CO^  and  0-0808  H.p.     C  =  52-2  ;  H  =  7-4. 
GH2(C02Et)2  requires  0  =  525  ;  H  =  7-5  per  cent. 

By  the  hydrolysis  of  this  ester  an  acid  was  obtained  which  melted 
somewhat  indefinitely  at  124 — 129°  with  effervescence,  and,  when  more 
strongly  heated,  developed  a  distinct  odour  of  acetic  acid.  This  pro- 
duct of  oxidation  was  therefore  identified  as  malonic  acid,  and  is, 
without  doubt,  the  source  of  the  acetic  acid  previously  obtained. 

Fractions  200— 210°anrf  210— 220°.— These  were  small  in  amount. 
TJje  latter  fraction  was  examined  for  the  presence  of  succinic  acid,  but 
with  a  negative  result. 

Oxidation  of  Chauhnoogric  Acid  in  Acetic  Acid  Solution  with 
Potasaium  Permanganate. — To  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate 
(200  grams)  in  90  per  cent,  acetic  acid  (1500  c.c.)  was  added  an  acetic 
acid  solution  of  chaulnioogric  acid  (50  grams),  the  tomp>.-rature  being 
kept  below  25°.  After  standing  for  some  hours,  the  excess  of  porman- 
ganato  and  the  manganuso  dioxide  were  reduced  with  sulphur  dioxide, 
the  white  procipilu'o  of  manganuse  salts  removed  by  filtration,  atul  the 
filtrate  «va[K)ratod  under  slightly  reduced  pressure.  The  salts  thus 
obtained  were  then  decomposed  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  acids 
extracted  and  converted  into  their  uietliyl  esters.  On  distilling  these 
uuder   15    mm.    pressure    the    following    fractious    wore    obtained : 
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•200—220";    220—255'';  255—260°;  260—270715  mm.      The  first, 
third,  and  fourth  of  these  fractions  solidified  on  standing. 

Fraction  200 — 220715  mm. — On  analysis  this  gave  the  following 
result : 

01301  gave  0-3185  CO,  and01223  H.p.     0  =  668;  H  =  10-5. 
CjgHgyO^  requires  0  =  671  ;  H=  105  per  cent. 

This  fraction  evidently  consisted  of  methyl  /t-dodecinedicarb- 
oxylate. 

Fraction  220 — 255715  mm. — This  was  email  in  amount,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  mixture  of  the  constituents  of  the  preceding  and  succeeding 
fnictions. 


holation  of  a  Ketodicarboxylic  (icid,  Oj-Hj^Oj  {y-Keto-n-penta-decane- 
aa-dicurboxyUc  Acid). 

Fraction  255 — 260°  mm. — The  crystalline  solid  which  separated  from 
this  fraction  was  recrystaliised  from  methyl  alcohol,  and  was  thus 
obtained  in  handsome  plates,  which  melted  sharply  at  66°.    On  analysis  : 

0-1202  gave  02930  00.^  and  0-1074  H,0.     C  =  66-5  ;  H  =  9-9. 
Oi5HojjO(COjMe)2  requires  0  =  667  ;  H  =  9-9  per  cent. 

By  the  hydrolysis  of  this  ester  an  acid  was  obtained  which  was  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  ether.  It  was  dried  and  crystallised  from  ethyl 
acetate,  from  which  it  separated  in  clusters  of  needles,  melting  at  128°. 
This  acid  was  found  to  be  identical  with  that  of  the  same  formula, 
O^yUg^O^,  and  melting  point  described  in  the  previous  communication 
(Trans.,  190-1,  85,  861).  That  it  is  a  ketonic  acid  is  shown  by  the 
following  experiment. 

One  gram  of  the  acid  was  dissolved  in  a  dilute  solution  of  poUissium 
hydroxide,  and  to  this  was  added  a  solution  of  0*8  gram  of  hydroxy  1- 
amine  hydrochloride.  The  mixture  was  warmed  for  ten  minutes, 
allowed  to  stand  overnight,  and  then  slightly  acidified  with  sulphuric 
acid,  when  a  substance  separated  which  was  soluble  in  an  excess  of 
acid.  This  was  extracted  with  ether  and  crystallised  from  ethyl 
acetate,  when  it  separated  in  small  needles,  melting  at  83 — 84°  : 

01076  gave  02444  00^  and  00920  tt.O.     0  =61-9;  H  =  9-5. 
Cj-HgiO^N  requires  0  =  620  ;  H  =  94  per  cent. 

Oxidation  of  the  Ketonic  Acid,  Cj^H.,5CO(CO.,H)o. — This  acid  was 
found  to  be  very  stable  towards  permanganate  in  the  absence  of  alkali, 
but  to  undergo  oxidation  readily  in  alkaline  solution. 

About  6  grams  of  the  acid  were  dissolved  in  an  aqueous  solution  of 
potassium  hydroxide  (5  grams),  and  mixed  with  an  amount  of  perman- 
ganate   solution    equivalent  to  three   atomic  propoi-tions  of   oxygen 
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(6  gi-ams  KMnO^).  Oxidation  rapidly  ensued  with  the  development  of 
heiit,  all  the  permanganate  added  being  reduced.  The  acids  were  then 
extracted,  converted  into  their  methyl  esters,  and  the  latter  distilled, 
when  practically  all  passed  over  between  200  and  210°/15  mm.  This 
fraction  was  analysed  : 

0-1396  gave  0-3394  COg  and  0-1316  H.O.     C  =  66-3  ;  H  -  10-5. 
Cj5H.,gO^  requires  0  =  66-2  ;  H=  10-3  per  cent. 
O1X0O4        „      0  =  67-1;  H=  10-5       „ 

On  standing,  this  fraction  deposited  a  solid  ester,  which  was  collected 
and  hydrolysed.  The  acid  thus  obtained,  after  several  crystallisations, 
melted  at  124°,  and  was  identical  with  w-dodecanedicarboxylic  acid, 
[0H2]j2(0O2H)2,  which  had  previously  been  separated  from  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  direct  oxidation  of  chaulmoogric  acid.  It  was  evident, 
however,  from  the  analysis  of  the  above  fraction,  that  it  also  contained 
the  ester  of  »»-undecanedicarboxylic  acid. 

Fraction  260 — 270°/15  mm. — This  was  spread  on  a  porous  plate  to 
remove  a  little  adhering  oil,  and  then  crystallised  from  methyl  alcohol. 
A  further  quantity  of  the  ester  of  tlie  ketonicacid,  melting  at  66°,  was 
separated  from  it,  but  the  greater  portion  melted  at  38°,  and  this  was 
analysed  : 

0-1167  gave  0-2790  OOg  and  01033  H2O.     0  =  65-2  ;  H  =  9-8. 
OgjHgjjOg  requires  0  =  65*3  ;  H  =  9-8  per  cent. 

This  ester  thus  agreed  in  composition  and  melting  point  with  the 
methyl  »t-pentadecane-att'y-tricarboxylate  previously  obtained,  and  a 
mixture  of  the  two  showed  no  diminution  in  melting  point. 

Action  of  Hydrogen  Bromide  on  Ethyl  Chaulinoograte. 

One  hundred  grams  of  ethyl  chaulmoograto  were  dissolved  in  500  c.c. 
of  light  petroleum  (b.  p.  40 — 50"),  and  the  solution,  kept  cool  by 
means  of  ice,  was  saturated  with  dry  hydrogen  bromide.  After 
remaining  overnight,  the  solvent  was  removed  by  aspirating  a  current 
of  (liy  air  through  the  licpiid  under  diminished  pressure.  The  el/ii/l 
broinodi/iydroc/iauliiiooyrate  thus  obtained  was  a  heavy,  pale  yellow 
li(|uid,  having  an  agreeable  odour.  In  moist  air  it  slowly  decomposed, 
evolving  hydrogen  bromide  and  becoming  black.  For  the  purpose  of 
unaiysiH  a  portion  was  repeatedly  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat,  and  then 
placed  in  a  vacuum  desiccator  containing  parallin  wax  and  caustic 
|>olash. 

01047  gave  0-2307  OO^  und  00H92  11.^.     0-017  ;  I1-9-5. 

('j,„ll3;OjjHr  recjuiros  O-01-7  ;  H-9-5  percent. 
(/20720«- 1-0778. 
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2-8994  grams  in   25  c.c.  of  chloi'oform   gavea^  +0°54'ina  2-dcin. 
tube,  whence  [a]o  +3-88°. 

The  tame  optical  value  was  obtained  from  several  different  prepai-a- 
tions,  and  it  was  not  altered  by  their  further  treatment  with  hydrogen 
bromide. 

Reduction  of  Ethyl  Bromodihydrocha%dmoograU. — A  more  convenient 
Wiiy  of  preparing  dihydrochaulmoogric  acid  than  that  described  in  the 
l)revious  communication  (Trans.,  1904,  85,  857)  has  been  found  to  be 
by  the  i eduction  of  ethyl  bromodihydrochaulmoograte  with  zinc  dust 
and  acetic  acid.  The  ethyl  dihydrochaulmoograte  thus  obtained  distils 
at  230722  mm.  When  cooled,  it  .solidifies  to  a  mass  of  glistening 
needles,  which  melt  at  17^*.  The  dihydrochaulmoogric  acid  obtained  by 
the  hydrolysis  of  this  ester  melted  at  71°,  and  is,  as  fctated  in  the 
previous  communication  {loc.  cit.),  optically  inactive.  It  is  a  very 
stable  f  ubstauco,  and  all  attempts  to  prepare  definite  oxidation  products 
from  it  resulted  in  its  complete  degradation. 

Elimination  of  Hydrogen  Bromide  from  Ethyl  Bromodihydrochaul- 
moograte.— The  bromo-ester  was  heated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potas-sium  hydroxide,  when  the  elements  of  hydrogen  bromide  were 
elimiiiatetl  with  the  simultaneous  hydrolysis  of  the  ester.  The  acid 
thus  obtained  was  converted  into  the  ethyl  ester  and  the  latter  dis- 
tilled. This  had  an  optical  rotation  of  +  7°35'  in  a  1-dcm.  tube.  When 
the  hydrogen  bromide  was  eliminated,  either  by  the  distillation  of  the 
bromo-ester  or  by  heating  it  with  diethylaniline,  products  were  obtained 
which  had  a  rotatory  power  respectively  of  +  7°40'  and  -I-  7°20'  in  a 
1-dcm.  tube. 

Tlie  acid  obtained  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  the  bromo- 
ester,  as  above  described,  when  fractionally  crystallised  was  found  to 
be  a  mixture,  and  no  pure  substance  could  be  isolated  from  it. 

Formation  of  a  Keto-dicarhoxylic  Acid,  Ci5H3()CO(C02H)j. — The 
above  mixture  of  acids  was  treated  in  the  cold  with  an  excess  of 
potassium  permanganate  in  the  presence  of  only  a  slight  excess  of 
alkali.  The  acids  thus  produced  were  converted  into  their  methyl 
esters,  and  the  latter  fractionally  distilled  under  15  mm.  pressure. 
A  portion  boiling  between  220  and  275°/15  mm.  deposited  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  a  crystalline  substance.  This  was  collected  and 
crystallised  from  methyl  alcohol,  fiom  which  it  separated  in  beautiful 
plates,  melting  at  64 — 65'^.     Ou  analysis  : 

00966  gave  0-2389  COj  and  00877  HgO.     0  =  674;  H=101. 
^40^36^6  Inquires  C  =  67"4  ;  H  =  10-1  per  cent. 

This  ester,  on  hydrolysis,  yielded  an  acid  which  was  almost 
insoluble  in  ether.     The  acid  was  collected,   dried,  and  dissolved   in 
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hot  ethyl  acetate,  from  which,  on  cooling,  it  separated  in  small  needles 
melting  at  126°  : 

0-1128  gave  0-2716  CO2  and  0-0988  H.^O.     C  =  65-7;  H  =  9-7. 
CjgHgoOg  requires  C  =  65-9  ;  H  =  9"8  per  cent. 

This  was  found  to  be  a  keto-acid,  since  it  gave  an  oxime  which,  after 
crystallisation  from  ethyl  acetate,  melted  at  67 — 68°. 

Two-and-a-half  grams  of  the  acid  were  oxidised  in  alkaline  solution 
with  3 '8  grams  of  potassium  permanganate.  After  removing  the 
manganese  dioxide,  the  liquid  was  concentrated,  acidified  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  distilled  with  steam.  From  the  small  amount 
of  acid  contained  in  the  distillate  a  barium  salt  was  prepared,  which 
gave  the  reactions  of  formic  and  acetic  acids. 

The  contents  of  the  distillation  flask  were  then  diluted  with  water, 
and  the  insoluble  acid  separated  by  filtration.  This  was  found  to 
consist  chiefly  of  H-dodecanedicarboxylic  acid,  which  had  previously 
been  obtained  by  the  direct  oxidation  of  chaulmoogric  acid.  The 
filtrate  was  concentrated  and  extracted  several  times  with  ether,  the 
ethereal  solution  dried  with  sodium  sulphate,  and  the  solvent  removed, 
when  a  small  quantity  of  a  crystalline  acid  was  obtained.  This 
melted  indefinitely  between  100°  and  130°,  evolved  gas  at  150 — 160°, 
indicating  the  presence  of  some  malonic  acid,  and  at  the  latter  tem- 
perature a  substance  sublimed  in  thin  needles,  which  was  identified  as 
oxalic  acid. 

From  considerations  discussed  in  the  introductory  portion  of  the 
paper,  it  is  seen  that  the  above-described  acid,  CjgHggOj,  is  probably 
y-keto-fi-metht/l-n-pentadecaneaa'-dicarboxi/lic  acid. 


II.  Hydnocarpic  Acid,  Cj^HgijO^. 

The  hydnocarpic  acid  employed  in  this  investigation  was  prepared 
from  the  oil  of  Jli/dnocarpus  Wightiana  (Blume)  in  the  manner 
described  by  us  in  a  previous  communication  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  888). 
It  crystalliHes  in  colourless,  glistening  leaflets,  molting  at  60°,  and 
having  [ajt,  +68°  in  chloroform  solution.  Like  its  higher  homologue, 
cliaulmoogric  acid,  it  undergoes  change  on  keeping,  acquiring  a  yellow 
colour,  which  is  attended  with  a  lowering  of  tlio  melting  point.  If  it 
bo  then  diHtilled  under  diminished  pressure,  a  brown,  resinous  substance 
irt  loft  in  the  distilling  flask.  Tliis  change  takes  place  more  readily 
with  hydno<;arpic  than  with  chaulmoogric;  acid. 

Oxidation  ojllydnocarpic  Acid  ill  Alkcdine  Solution  with  (in  Excess 
qf  PoUiBsiuin  Permanganate. — Sixty-live  grams  of  hydnocarpic  acid 
wore  dinHolvod  in  a  solution  of  18  grams  of  potassium  hydroxide  in 
3  litroM  of  wator.     To  thiH  wuh  gradually  added,  with  constant  stirring, 
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a  solution  of  270  grams  of  potassium  permanganate  in  7  litres  of 
water,  the  temperature  during  the  oxidation  being  kept  at  15 — 20''. 
After  standing  overnight,  the  excess  of  permanganate  was  removed 
with  sodium  bisulphite,  and  the  liquid  filtered.  The  acids  were  then 
liberated,  extracted,  and  converted  into  their  methyl  esters.  On 
distilling  the  latter  under  18  mm.  pressure  the  following  fractions 
were  obtained:  195—210°;  210— 240°  ;  240— 250°;  250— 255718  mm. 
The  first,  third,  and  fourth  of  these  fractions  solidified  almost  com- 
pletely on  standing. 

Isolation  of  n-DeoaiMdiearboxylic  Acid. 

Fraction  195 — 210°/18  mm. — This  was  analysed  with  the  following 
result  : 

01334  gave  03142  COj  and  01187  HjO.     0  =  642;  H-9-9. 
Oj^HjflO^  requires  0  =  651  ;  H  =  101  per  cent. 
OisH.3,0,         „       0  =  63-9;  H  =  9-8      „     „ 

This  ester  was  hydrolysed  and  the  acids  crystallise<l  from  ethyl 
acetate.  An  acid  was  thus  obtained  which  crystallised  in  small 
needles,  melting  at  123°  : 

0-1020  gave  0-2345  00^  and  0-0887  HjO.     0  =  62-7  ;  H  =  9  7. 
Oj2H220^  requires  0  =  626  ;  H  =  9  6  per  cent. 

This  acid  is  evidently  identical  with  the  n-decamethylenedicarboxylic 
acid  prepared  synthetically  by  Nurdlinger  (Ber.,  1890,  23,  2357),  who 
found  it  to  melt  at  124  5 -125  5°. 

Fraction  210 — 240°/ 18  mm. — This  wivs  very  small  in  amount,  and 
consisted  of  the  constituents  of  the  preceding  and  succeeding 
fractions. 

Isolation   nj    a     Tricarboxylic     Acid,    CjgHogOg     {n-Tridtcane-aay-tri- 

carhoxylic   Acid). 

Fractions  240—250°  and  250—255718  mm.— The  former  of  these 
two  fractions  was  the  largest  obtained,  but  they  were  found  to  consist 
essentially  of  the  same  substance.  The  solid  which  separated  from 
them  was  spread  on  a  porous  plate,  in  order  to  remove  a  little  adhering 
oil,  and  then  twice  crystallised  from  methyl  alcohol,  from  which  it 
separated  in  rosette-like  clusters  of  fine  needles,  melting  sharply  at  28°. 
On  distillation  the  ester  passed  over  at  245/15  mm.  as  a  colourless  oil, 
which  solidified  on  cooling  : 

0-1390  gave  03236  00^  and  0-1 187  H2O.     0  =  635  ;  H  =  95. 
01410     „     0-3284  CO2    „    01208  H2O.     0  =  635 ;  H  =  9-5. 
CjgHj^Og  requires  0  =  63-7  ;  H  =  9-5  per  cent. 
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2-0986  required  for  hydrolysis  33-4  c-c.  Nj^  NaOH,  the  calculated 
amount  for  Ci3H25(C02Me)3  being  35-1  c.c. 

The  hydrolysis  of  this  ester  yielded  an  acid  which  solidified  in  hard, 
warty  masses,  melting  at  52 — 55°.  The  acid  was  subsequently  dis- 
solved in  hot  ethyl  acetate,  from  which,  on  cooling,  it  separated  in 
aggregates  of  fine  needles,  melting  at  60°,  and  this  melting  point  was 
not  altered  by  further  crystallisation.     It  is  optically  inactive  : 

01239  gave  0-2750  COg  and  0-0993  HoO.     C  =  605  ;  H  =  89. 
0-1106     „     0-2458  CO2    „    0-0876  H2O.     C  =  60-6 ;  H  =  8-8. 
CigHggO^  requires  0  =  60-8  ;  H  =  8*9  per  cent. 

This  acid  is  a  lower  homologue  of  the  tricarboxylic  acid  obtained 
by  the  oxidation  of  chaulmoogric  acid,  and,  from  considerations  noted 
in  the  introductory  portion  of  the  paper,  it  is  evidently  n-tridecane- 
aa  y-tricarboxi/lic  acid. 

We  desire  to  express  our  best  thanks  to  Sir  William  H.  Perkin, 
F.R.S.,  for  having  kindly  determined  for  us  the  magnetic  rotations 
recorded  in  this  paper,  and  also  to  Professor  A.  Crum  Brown,  F.R.S., 
for  having  favoured  us  with  a  specimen  of  ethyl  n-dodecanedicarb- 
oxylate. 

The  Wellcome  Chemical  Reskaucu  Laboratokiks, 
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LVIII. — The  Formation  and  Reactions  of  Imino-com- 
pounds.  Part  III.  The  Formation  o/*  1  : 3- 
Naphthylenediamine  and  its  Derivatives  from 
o-Toluonitrile. 

By  Ernest  Francis  Joseph  Atkinson,  Hahky  Ingham,  and 
.TocELYN  Field  Tiioupe. 

In  the  prece«ling  part  of  this  series  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  1906)  it  was 
demonKtrated  that  derivatives  of  benzene  containing  a  saturated  side- 
chain  of  throe  carbon  atoms  8ubstituto<l  in  Iho  a-poaition  by  a  nitrile 
group  and  in  the  ^-position  by  an  imiiio-group  passed,  on  treatment 
with  cold  concentrated  nulphuric  acid,  into  derivatives  of  1  :  3- 
naphthyleoedianiiite,  ring  formation  taking  place  between  the  c.irbon 
atom  of  the  ben-zone  ring  in  the  o-poHition  to  the  side-chain  and  tho 
carbon  atom  of  tho  uitrilo  group.  It  was  further  shown  that  this 
property  was  exhibited  by  oth(fr  HubstiLutod  compounds  of  this  class, 
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provided  that  a  hydrogen  atom  remained  attached  to  the  a-  and 
y-carbon  atoms  respectively.  The  general  formula  representing  this 
reaction  can  therefore  be  represented  as  follows  : 

CHR  CHR  R 

CN  c:nh  nh, 

(R  =  hydrogen  or  substituting  group). 

In  the  present  paper  it  is  shown  that  derivatives  of  benzene  con- 
taining a  saturated  hid§-chaiu  of  two  carbon  atoms  substituted  at  the 
a-carbon  atom  by  a  niti'ile  group  and  at  the  /3-carbon  atom  by  an 
imino- group  also  pass  under  similar  treatment  into  derivatives  of 
1  : 3-naphthylenediamiue  provided  that  the  ortho-position  in  the 
benzene  ring  in  respect  to  the  side-chain  is  occupied  by  a  methyl 
group.  In  this  case,  therefore,  ring  formation  takes  place  between 
the  carbon  atom  of  the  methyl  group  and  the  carbon  atom  of  the 
nitrile  group,  and  can  be  represented  by  the  following  general 
formula  : 

c:nii  c:nh  nh, 

CllR  ,^^,/^^CHR        _  ,       ,/^\^R 

CN         ""^     I    A    >-NH         "^     k   A   >H2 


CH3  CH2 

(R  =  hydrogen  or  substituting  group). 

Following  along  the  lines  adopted  in  the  previous  research  in  which 
the  truth  of  the  first  generalisation  mentioned  above  was  established, 
it  is  apparent  that  one  of  the  best  compounds  to  test  the  truth  of  the 
second  would  be  ethyl  )8-imino-a-cyano-/8-o-tolylpropionate. 

{^l^    +    CHNa(CN).CO,Et   -^    r^C(:NH)CNa(CN).CX),Et^ 

(I.)  (II.)  (III.) 

the  sodium  derivatives  of  which  (III)  should  be  readily  prepared  by 
the  condeusation  of  o-toluonitrile  (I)  and  the  sodium  compound  of 
ethyl  cyanoacetate  (II). 

There  seems  to  be,  however,  very  little  tendency  for  an  ortho- 
substituted  nitrile  such  as  o-toluonitrile  to  enter  into  condensation 
with  ethyl  sodiocyanoacetate  to  form  an  imino-compound.  That  this 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  methyl  group  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
benzonitrile  readily  reacts  with  ethyl  sodiocyanoacetate  under  the 
same  conditions,  forming  the  sodium  derivatives  of  ethyl  ^-imino-a- 
cyano-yS-phenylpropionate  (IV), 

C^H-'CN-f  CHNa(CN)-CO.,Et  -^  C^H5-C(:NII)-CNa(CN)-C02Et, 

(IV.) 
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and  that  it  is  the  ortho-position  of  the  methyl  group  which  is  the 
inhibiting  factor  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  E.  v.  Meyer  {J.  j»\ 
CJiem.,  1895,  [ii],  52,  113)  prepared  y-imino-j8-cyano-y-^;-tolylpropane, 
CgHjMe*C(INH)*OHMe(CN),  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of 
p-toluonitrile  and  propionitrile  in  dry  ethereal  solution. 

It  is  possible  by  working  under  the  conditions  described  in  the 
experimental  portion  to  obtain  a  small  quantity  of  ethyl  ^-imino- 
a-cyano-/8-o-tolylpropionate  (I)  by  the  interaction  of  o-toluonitrile  and 
the  sodium  compound  of  ethyl  cyanoacetate  in  alcoholic  solution,  but 
the  yield  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  is  scarcely  5  per  cent, 
of  the  theoretical  amount,  and  it  is  frequently  less  than  this.  A 
means  was  therefore  sought  by  which  this  imino-compound  could  be 
prepared  in  larger  quantities,  and  ultimately  the  following  method 
was  found  (o  give  slightly  better  results. 

Many  years  ago  v.  Baeyer  {Ber.,  1886,  19,  428)  succeeded  in  trans- 
forming ethyl  succinylsuccinate  into  its  di-imino-derivative  by  fusing 
this  ethyl  salt  with  dry  ammonium  acetate,  a  method  which  had  been 
introduced  shortly  before  by  Knorr  {Ber.,  1886,  19,  46).  On  apply- 
ing this  reaction  to  ethyl  cyano-o-toluoylacetate, 

C6H4Me-CO-CH(CN)-C02Et, 
a  compound  which  has  been  prepared  by  Haller  {Ber.,  1888,  21,  644) 
by  the  action  of  o-toluoyl  chloride  ou  the  sodium  derivative  of  ethyl 
cyanoacetate,  it  was  found  that  its  transformation  into  the  imino- 
derivative  could  be  partially  effected  by  heating  it  in  a  sealed  tube 
with  dry  ammonium  acetate  for  several  hours.  The  transformation 
is,  however,  only  partial,  and  the  conditions  are  difficult  to  regulate, 
since  a  slight  variation  in  the  temperature  of  the  reaction  brings 
about  either  a  complete  decomposition  of  both  the  keto-  and  the 
iraino-ethyl  salts  or  leaves  the  former  entirely  unacted  on.  Those 
conditions  which  are  described  in  the  experimental  portion  were  found 
to  give  the  best  results;  the  yield,  however,  rarely  exceeded  15  per 
cent,  of  the  theoretical  amount.  Ethyl  y3-imino-a-cyano-/3-o-tolyl- 
propionate  (V)  is  qtiantitativoly  converted  into  ethyl  1  : 3-naplithyl- 
oucdiamine-2-carb()xyIato  (VI)  ou  treatment  with  cold  concentrated 
Bulphui  ic  acid  : 

c:nii  c:nh 

\A/ 


CN  "     '\ /J\   ^'CiNH 


(V.)  (VI.) 

\00jEt 
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but  the  change  does  not  take  place  quite  so  readily  as  in  the  case  of  ethyl 
^-iniino  a-cyano-y-phenylbutyrate  dealt  with  in  the  previous  paper. 
Thus  it  is  necessary  to  leave  the  ethyl  salt  in  contact  with  the  strong 
acid  for  a  slightly  longer  time  before  its  transformation  in  the  deriv- 
ative of  naphthalene  is  completely  effected. 

The  identity  of  the  product  with  ethyl  1  :  3-naphthylenediamine  2- 
carboxylate  prepared  by  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on 
ethyl  ^-imino-a-cyano-y-phenylbutyrate  (Trans.,  1906,  80,  1920)  is 
shown  not  only  by  the  fact  that  the  two  compounds  possess  the  same 
melting  point,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  on  hydrolysis  they  are  both 
converted  in  the  same  1  :  3-naphthylenediamine-2-carboxylic  acid 
(VII),  which  on  heating  above  its  melting  point  is  transformed  into 
1  :  3-naphthylenediamine  (VIII)  : 

NH,  NH, 

(VII.)  (VIII.) 

The  second  compound  chosen  to  illustrate  the  application  of  the 
second  generalisation  given  on  p.  579  was  yS-imino-a-cyano-a-phenylyS-o- 
tolylethane  (XI) : 

(^^B.       CH,Ph.CN       -^       /V(:NH).CH(CN)Ph, 

(IX.)  (X.)  •       (XI.) 

which  should  be  produced  by  the  interaction  of  o-toluonitrile  (IX)  and 
benzyl  cyanide  (X)  in  the  presence  of  sodium  ethoxide. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  condensation  should  proceed  with  much 
greater  readiness  than  the  corresponding  condensation  of  o-toluonitrile 
with  ethyl  cyanoacetate,  and  not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  the  by-pro- 
ducts corresponding  with  those  formed  in  the  condensation  of  benzyl 
cyanide  with  its  sodium  derivative  (compare  Trans.,  1906,  80,  1930) 
are  entirely  absent  when  the  condensation  is  carried  out  under  the 
experimental  conditions  given  on  p.  588,  and  are  apparently  not  formed 
even  when  the  time  of  heating  is  increased  beyond  these  limits.  Since 
^-imino-a-cyano-a-phenyl-^-o-tolylethane  prepared  by  this  means  could 
not  be  obtained  in  a  solid  condition  even  after  being  purified  by 
fractional  distillation,  it  was  thought  that  it  might  be  /8-imino-a-cyano- 
ay-diphenylpropane,CH.jPh-C(:NH)-CH(CN)Ph,  which  had  been  formed 
by  the  condensation  of  benzyl  cyanide  with  its  sodium  derivative  and 
which  it  closely  resembled  both  in  appearance  and  properties,  and  that 
o-toluonitrile  had  not  entered  at  all  into  the  reaction. 

This  question  was,  however,  answered  by  hydrolysing  the  imino- 
compound    by  means  of  alcoholic  potash,    when    the   formation  of  a 
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mixture  of  o-toluic  and  phenylacetic  acids,  a  method  for  the  separa- 
tion of  which  is  given  on  p.  589,  clearly  showed  that  the  condensation 
product  was  y8-imino-a-cyano-a-phenyl-;8-o-tolylethane,  since  the  hydro- 
lysis had  evidently  taken  place  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  : 
CgH4Me-C(:NH)-CH(CN)Ph 

CgH^lMe-CO^H  CH2(C02H)Ph 

Cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  instantly  transforms  ^-imino-ar- 
cyano-a-phenyl-^-o-tolylethane  (XII)  into  1  : 3-diamino-2-phenylnaph- 
thalene  (XIII)  : 

c:nh 


]CHPh 

-^      \     A     JOINH       -^ 


(XIIF.) 

The  compound  formed  being  identical  with  1  : 3-diamino-2-phenylnaph- 
thalene  derived  by  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  /3-iniino- 
a-cyano-ay-diphenylpropane  (compare  Trans.,  1906,  89,  1934). 

During  the  course  of  these  investigations  two  other  condensations 
were  studied,  partly  because  the  conditions  of  the  formation  of  the  con- 
densation products  were  of  importance  in  connexion  with  the  condensa- 
tions dealt  with  in  this  paper  and  partly  because  we  wished  to  ascertain 
the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  imino-cyano-compounds 
containing  a  benzene  ring  to  which  a  side-chain  of  less  than  three 
carbon  atoms  was  attached  and  which  had  no  substituting  methyl  group 
in  the  ortho-position  in  the  benzene  nucleus. 

'I'he  first  condensation  investigated  was  that  of  bonzonitrilo  with  the 
hodium  compound  of  ethyl  cyanoacetato,  which  was  studied  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  the  failure  of  o-toluonitrile  to  enter  into  condensation 
witli  this  etliyl  salt  was  shared  by  other  nitriles  containing  the  nitrile 
group  directly  attached  to  the  benzene  ring.  It  was  found,  however, 
thatagood  yield  of  otliyl  )8-iraino-a-Gyano-y8-phenylpropionato(IV)  was 
obtained  by  this  moans,  the  reaction  proceeding  in  accordance  with  the 
equation  given  on  p.  579. 

The  other  condensation  was  that  of  benzonitrile  with  the  sodium 
derivative  of  benzyl  cyanide,  which  was  found  to  proceed  in  much  the 
•ame  way  as  the  corresponding  condensation  of  benzyl  cyanide  with  its 
•oditim  derivative.  In  the  condcnsntion  of  lionzyl  cyunido  witli  its 
sodium  derivative  it  wuh  uhowu  that  the  product,  after  heating  the 
oondenning  conBtituents  on  the  water-bath  for  two  hourR,  consisted  of 
»  otixtujre  of  ulH)ut  equal  proportiouH  of  /3-imino-a-cyano-ay-diphenyl- 
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propane,  a-cyano-ay-dibenzylketone,  and  cyanbenzyline  (compare 
Trans.,  1906,  89,  1931),  ethylamine  being  at  the  same  time 
eliminated. 

The  condensation  of  benzonitrile  with  the  sodium  compouud  of 
benzyl  cyanide  proceeds  in  precisely  the  same  way,  and  after  heating 
the  constituents  on  the  water-bath  for  two  hours  the  pro<luct,  which 
had  a  strong  odour  of  ethylamine,  was  found  to  consist  of  about  equal 
quantities  of  /3-imino-a-cyano-a/?  diphenylethane, 

CPh(:NH)'CHPh-CN, 
formed  by  the  direct  condensation  of  the  two  nitriles,   cyanodeoxy- 
benzoin,  COPh'CHPh'ON,  formed  by  the  "  alcoholysis  "  of  the  imiuo- 
( Dinpound,  and  6-amino-2  :  4  : 5-triphenylpyrimidine, 

formed  by  the  condensation  of  two  molecular  proportions  of  benzo- 
nitrile with  one  of  benzyl  cyanide.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  corre- 
sponding condensation  of  o  toluonitrile  with  the  sodium  compound  of 
benzyl  cyanide  already  referred  to  on  p.  581  should  yield  none  of 
these  secondary  produces,  but  should  proceed  direct K  witli  tlu.  f..iniH- 
tion  of  the  true  condensation  product. 

When  ethyl  /3-imino.a-cyano-/9-phenylpropionate(Ai  N  ;  i:^  treated  with 
cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  no  immediate  reaction  takes  place 
although  the  solution  becomes  deep  red.  There  is  therefore  no 
:il)pareut  tendency  for  this  compound  to  be  converted  into  the  di-imino- 
hydrindene  derivative  in  accordance  with  the  equation  : 

c:nh  c:nh 

I       I       CH-CO.Et        -^     I       I     ^H-COjEt. 

\/     CN  \X — c:nh 

(XIV.) 
When  left  in  contact  with  the  strong  acid  for  some  days  the  ethyl  salt 
is  completely  converted   into    benzoylacetamide  (XV),  which  can    be 
obtained  by  pouring  the  strong  acid  solution  into  water  : 

CPh(:NH)-CH(CN)-CO,Eb.  -->  COPh-CH^-CO-NH^. 

(XV.) 

The  same  reaction  is  shown  by  yS-imino-a-cyano-ayS-diphenylethane 

I  (XVI),  which  does  not  immediately  react  with  concentrated  sulphuric 

lacid,  but  is  completely  converted  after  standing  in  the  cold  for  three 

Mays   into   benzoylphenylacetamide   (XVII).       This   product    is   also 

Tormed  when  the  strong  acid  solution  is  poured  into  water. 

CPh(:NH)-CH(CN)Ph.  COPh-CHPh-CO-NH,. 

(XVI.)  (XVII.) 

There  is,  therefore,  appai-eutly  no  tendency  for  these  compounds  to 
be  converted  into  derivatives  of  hydrindene  although  the  formation  in 

I 
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each  of  the  above  instances  of  a  red  condensation  product,  which  was, 
however,  too  small  for  further  investigation,  seems  to  show  that  the 
reaction  proceeds  partly  in  that  direction. 

Experiments  are,  however,  in  progress  which  show  that  the  action 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  nitriles  gives  rise  to  a  definite 
addition  product  the  formation  of  which  may  be  probably  represented 
by  the  general  equation  : 

•C-N  +  H^SO^  -^  -CINH 

SO4H      • 

In  some  cases,  the  details  of  which  it  is  hoped  will  shortly  be  placed 
before  the  Society,  these  sulphuric  acid  addition  products  have  been 
isolated  as  crystalline  compounds  which  are  found  to  be  extremely 
reactive  substances.  The  transformation  of  nitriles  into  the  amides  of 
the  corresponding  acids  which  has  been  observed  by  many  investigators 
is,  we  find,  caused  by  the  action  of  water  on  the  sulphuric  acid  addition 
product  thus : 

•C(S04H):NH  +  H20  -^  -CO-NHa  +  HgSO^. 

If,  however,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  compound  to  enter  into  ring 
formation  then  sulphuric  acid  is  eliminated  thus  : 
CH„  CH2 


CH-COoEt  ^     *->     \  A      CH-COjEt       ^ 

SO^H 

CH2 

'Nc:nh 

c:nh 

In  the  two  coinpouiids  ethyl  /i-imino-a-cyano-^-phenylpropionato 
(XlV)iind  /3-iniino  u-cyano-a)8-diphenylethane(XVI)  it  is  this  addition 
product  with  sulphuric  acid  which  on  ti-eatment  with  water  yields  the 
amide,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  on  further  investigation  the 
conditions  under  which  sulphuric  acid  is  eliminated  and  the  ring 
formed  will  be  discovered.  A  complete  study  of  the  action  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  iwid  on  the  nitriles  and  the  conditions  under  which 
Kulphuric  acid  is  eliminated  from  them  with  the  formation  of  carbon 
ringH  is  in  progress. 
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Ethyl- fi-imino  a-cyu  uo-ft-o-tolylpi'opionate, 
C«H,Me-C(:NH)-CH(CN)-CO,Et. 

(1)  Condensation  of  o-Tolitonitrile  with  the  Sodium  DerivuttM  of 
Ethyl  Cyanoiicetate. — This  condensation  was  effected  in  the  following 
manner.  11 '5  Grams  of  sodium  were  dissolved  in  140  grams  of  abso- 
lute alcohol  and  the  solution  mixed  with  57  grams  of  ethyl  cyano- 
acetate,  and  subsequently  with  59  grams  of  o-toluonitrile.  The  mixture 
was  then  heated  on  the  water-bath  until  the  white  sodium  derivative 
had  completely  dissolved,  when  it  was  transferred  to  a  convenient 
number  of  thick-walled  glass  flasks  which  had  been  blown  from 
ordinary  Uarius  tubing.  When  these  flasks  had  been  three-parU 
fllled  with  the  liquid  they  were  sealed  in  the  ordinary  way  and  heate<l 
in  a  paraffin  bath  at  120°  for  twenty-four  hours.  After  cooling,  the 
flasks  were  opened  and  the  viscid  gelatinous  contents  dissolved  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  oil  which  then  separated  being  extracted 
by  means  of  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  was  washed  thoroughly  with 
water  and  then  with  dilute  aqueous  sodium  carbonate,  being  finally 
evaporated  free  from  ether  and  the  residue  distilled  with  steam.  By 
this  means  the  whole  of  the  unchanged  o-toluonitrile  was  removed 
from  the  product,  the  residue,  which  solidified  on  cooling,  being  then 
separated  by  filtration.  The  ethyl  salt  was  crystallised  from  absolute 
alcohol,  being  obtained  in  this  way  in  white,  glistening  prisms  melting 
at  135°: 

01881  gave  04667  C0„  and  01055  H,0.     0  =  6767  ;  H  =  6-23. 
CjjHj^OjN^  requires  C  ==  67"8  ;  H  =  6*1  per  cent. 

The  yield  of  )3-imino-a-cyano-^-o-tolylpropionate  obtained  by  this 
process  is  exceedingly  small,  being  scarcely  5  per  cent,  of  the 
theoretical  amount.  Since  no  better  yield  was  obtained  by  varying 
the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  the  following  process  was  tried  with 
slightly  better  success. 

(2)  Action  of  Ammonium  Acetate  on  Ethyl  Cyano-o-toluoylacetate. — 
Ethyl  cyano-o-toluoylacetate  has  been  prepared  by  Haller  {Ber.,  1888, 
21,  664)  by  the  action  of  o-toluoyl  chloride  on  the  sodium  compound 
of  ethyl  cyanoacetate.  The  details  of  the  preparation  of  this  sub- 
stance which  we  found  most  convenient  were  as  follows.  Sixty  grams 
of  ethyl  cyanoacetate  were  added  to  a  solution  of  1 1  "5  grams  of  sodium 
dissolved  in  140  grams  of  absolute  alcohol  and  the  white  sodium 
derivative  which  separated  on  cooling  filtered  by  the  aid  of  the  pump. 
After  being  washed  with  dry  ether,  the  sodium  compound  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  large  flask,  ether  added,  and  then,  gradually,  77  grams  of 
o  toluoyl  chloride.  A  vigorous  reaction  started  as  soon  as  the  acid 
chloride  was  added,  and  several  times  during  the  process  of  the  addition 
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the  contents  of  the  flask  had  to  be  cooled  under  running  water.  When 
all  the  chloride  had  been  added  the  ethereal  solution  was  mixed  with 
water,  separated  in  the  funnel,  and  after  being  thoroughly  washed 
with  water  and  dilute  aqueous  sodium  carbonate,  dried  and  evaporated 
free  from  ether.  The  oily  residue,  on  being  distilled  under  diminished 
pressure,  passed  over  almost  constantly  at  180 — 181°  (20  mm.)  as  a 
viscous,  colourless  oil  which  slowly  solidified  on  standing.  The  solid 
was  spread  on  a  porous  plate  and  crystallised  from  dilute  alcohol, 
being  obtained  in  colourless,  glistening  plates  melting  at  37°  : 

0-1789  gave  0-4420  CO^  and  0-0931  HgO.     0  =  67*38  ;  H  =  5-78. 
CjgHjjOjN  requires  0  =  675  ;  H  =  5-6  per  cent. 

The  conversion  of  ethyl  cyano-o-toluoylacetate  into  the  correspond- 
ing imino-compound  was  effected  by  the  action  of  ammonium  acetate, 
the  process  being  much  the  same  as  that  employed  by  v.  Baeyer  (Ber., 
1886,  19,  428)  for  the  preparation  of  the  di-imide  of  ethyl  succinyl- 
suceinate  from  ethyl  succinylsuccinate,  although  in  the  present  instance 
the  change  takes  place  with  much  greater  difficulty,  and  the  yield  of 
the  imino-compound  is  not  nearly  so  satisfactory. 

Twenty  grams  of  ethyl  salt  were  dissolved  in  200  grams  of  dry 
melted  ammonium  acetate  and  the  mixture  heated  in  a  sealed  Carius 
tube  at  1 20°  for  six  hours.  After  this  time  the  tube  was  opened  and 
the  liquid  contents  poured  into  cold  water,  when,  on  standing,  a  solid 
crystalline  .substance  separated.  This  was  collected,  dried,  and  re- 
crystallised  twice  from  absolute  alcohol,  being  thus  obtained  in  white, 
glistening  prisms  melting  at  1 35°  : 

0-1890  gave  0-4672  00.^  and  01061  U.p.     0  =  67-41 ;  H  =  6-23. 
OjgHj^OjNj  requires  0  =  67-8  ;  H  —  6-1  per  cent. 

The  com{)ound  was  identical  with  ethyl  ^-imino-a-cyano-^-o-tolyl- 
propionate  prepared  from  o-toluonitrile  and  ethyl  sodiocyanoacetate  in 
the  manner  already  described,  and,  although  the  yield  of  the  ethyl 
HJilt  is  greater  when  working  through  the  toluoylacetato  than  by  direct 
conden.sation,  yet  in  the  former  case  it  is  far  from  satisfactory,  being 
only  15  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  quantity  from  the  anjount  of  ethyl 
cyano-o-toluoylacotate  used.  In  fact,  the  ethyl  iniino-salt  appears  to 
be  an  exceedingly  diflicult  comj)ound  to  prepare  in  any  quantity. 

Kthyl  y3iniino-tt-cyano-/i-o-tolylpropionate  is  readily  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol  and  bensseno,  but  sparingly  so  in  those  solvonta  in  the  cold  ; 
it  in  practically  insoluble  in  liglit  petroleum.  Tlio  ethyl  salt  is  not 
actod  on  by  cultl  dilute  aqueous  alkalis,  a  fact  which  servos  to  dis- 
tioguiHli  it  from  the  corrcHponding  toluoyl  derivative  which  is  readily 
dixHolvud  by  thcso  roagentH. 

IlydrolyaiH  qf  Klhyl  piminoa  ci/ano-fi-o-tolT/lpropionate. — As*  in  the 
coHOA  of  Mimilar  ethyl  imino-tiultH  already  dealt  with,  the  constitution 
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of  the  above  substance  was  determined  by  means  of  alkaline  hydi-o- 
lybis  previous  to  its  transformation  into  the  naphthalene  ring  in  order 
that  its  formula  might  be  established  beyond  question.  The  h}  drolysis, 
which,  as  was  to  be  expected,  yielded  a  mixture  of  o-toluic  and 
malonic  acids,  was  carried  out  as  follows.  Seven  grams  of  the  ethyl 
salt  were  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  8  grams  of  potash  dissolved  in 
absolute  methyl  alcohol,  and  the  solution  heated  on  the  water-bath 
until  the  odour  of  ammonia  ceased  to  be  apparent,  and  until  a  test  jjor- 
tion  on  dilution  with  water  remained  clear,  when  it  was  poureil  into 
an  evaporating  basin  and  freed  from  methyl  alcohol  by  evaporation  on 
the  water- bath.  The  solid  residue  was  then  dissolved  in  water  and 
the  solution  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  oil  which  then  separ- 
ated and  which  rapidly  soliditied  being  separated  by  filtration.  It 
crystallised  from  water  in  long,  colourless  needles  melting  at  102",  and 
was  proved  by  the  following  analysis  to  be  u-toluic  acid  : 

0-2103  gave  0  5455  CO,  and  01097  H^O.    0  =  70-74;  H  =  5-79. 
CgHgOj  requires  C  =  70  6  ;  H  =  59  per  cent. 

The  aqueous  solution,  after  l>eing  filtered  from  the  above  acid,  was 
extracted  with  ether  in  order  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  o-toluic  acid 
and  was  then  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  the  solid  residue 
being  subsequently  extracted  in  a  Soxhlet  apparatus  with  ether.  The 
ethereal  solution,  after  being  dried,  was  evaporated  free  from  ether, 
leaving  a  solid  residue  which,  since  it  melted  at  132'^  with  decomposi- 
tion and  gave  acetic  acid  on  distillation,  evidently  consisted  of  malonic 
acid. 

Foruiation  oj  Ethyl  1  :  'd  Xaphthylenediainine-'l-carboxylaU  from 
Ethyl  piiaino-a-cyano-^'O-tolylyropioiMte. — In  order  to  effect  this 
transformation  10  grams  of  the  ethyl  salt  were  added  gi-adually  to 
30  grams  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  cooled  in  ice.  The  solid 
rapidly  dissolved  and  the  solution  became  greenish-yellow  in  colour. 
It  was  allowed  to  stand  for  ten  minutes  after  the  last  portion  of  the 
ethyl  salt  had  been  added,  and  was  then  poured  on  ice,  when  a  dear 
yellow  solution  was  obtained  from  which  a  yellow,  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate separated  on  standing.  This  was  collected  by  filtration,  dis- 
solved in  a  little  cold  water,  the  solution  rendered  alkaline  with 
ammonia,  and  the  resulting  yellow  precipitate  collected  by  filtration. 
It  crystallised  from  ether  in  golden-yellow  plates  melting  at  108"^ : 

0-2232  gave  0-5547  CO^  and  01251  H,0.     0  =  6777  ;  H  =  6-22. 
Ojgilj^OjNj  requires  C  =  67'8  ;  H  =  6*l  per  cent. 

This  substance  was  proved  to  be  identical  with  ethyl  1  : 3-naph- 
thylenediamine-2-carboxylate  prepared  by  the  action  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  on  ethyl  ^-imiuo-a-cyano-y-phenylbutyrate,  not  only  by 
direct  compai-ison  with  this  substance,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  on 
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hydrolysis  with  methyl-alcoholic  potash  it  was  converted  iuto 
1  :3-naphthylenediamine-2-carboxylic  acid  melting  at  85"  with  decom- 
position, which  in  its  turn  was  transformed  into  1  : 3-naphthylene- 
diamine  melting  at  96°,  on  heating  at  100°  (compare  Trans.,  1906,  89, 
1920  et.  seq.). 

fi-Imino-a-cyano-a-j)1ienyl-P-o-tolylethane.  — The  condensation  bet  ween 
benzyl  cyanide  and  o-toluonitrile  was  eifected  in  the  following  way. 
11 '5  Grams  of  sodium  were  dissolved  in  140  grams  of  alcohol,  the 
solution  mixed  with  59  grams  of  benzyl  cyanide  and  then  with 
60  grams  of  o-toluonitrile.  After  the  mixture  had  been  heated  on  the 
water-bath  for  two  and  a  half  hours,  water  was  added,  and  the  oil  which 
then  separated  extracted  with  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  after  being 
washed  with  water  was  thoroughly  shaken  with  hydrochloric  acid 
(3  : 1)*,  and  finally  with  dilute  aqueous  sodium  carbonate  solution.  It 
was  then,  without  drying,  freed  from  ether  by  evaporation,  and  the 
residue  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam. 

When  the  product  had  been  freed  from  unchanged  benzyl  cyanide 
and  o-toluonitrile  by  this  means,  the  residual  oil  was  again  extracted 
with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  dried  and  evaporated  free  from  ether, 
the  brown  oil  which  remained  beiog  distilled  under  diminished 
pressure.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  product  distilled  constantly  at 
275°  (20  mm.)  as  a  viscous  oil  which  did  not  show  any  tendency 
to  crystallise  : 

0-1992  gave  06008  COg  and  0-1071  H2O.     0  =  8225;  H  =  5-97. 
CjqHj^No  requires  C  =  82-0  ;  H  =  60  per  cent. 

It  is  possible  that  traces  of  /8-imino-a-cyano-ay-diphenylpropane, 
formed  by  the  condensation  of  benzyl  cyanide  with  its  sodium 
derivative  (compare  Trans.,  1906,  89,  1930),  may  bo  mixed  with  this 
product  and  hence  prevent  it  from  crystallising.  The  compound  sooraed 
to  be,  however,  a  perfectly  homogeneous  substance  distilling  without  any 
tendency  to  decompose  under  a  pressure  of  20  mm.,  whereas  ^-imino- 
a-cyano-ay-diphonylpropaue  as  already  mentioned  {loc.  cit.)  has  to  bo 
rapidly  distilled  in  small  quantities  under  this  pressure,  otherwise 
decomposition  sets  in.  /3-lmino-a-cyano-a-phenyl-/?-o-tolylothano,  there- 
fore, like  its  isomeride,  appears  to  be  a  liquid  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions. 

llydrolyaU  qf  ^•Imino-a-oi/ano-a-phenyl-fi-o-tolylethane. — The  consti- 
tutiuu  of  this  substance  was  determined  in  the  usual  way  by  alkaline 
hydrolysis.  Ten  grams  of  the  imino-compound  wore  mixed  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  10  grams  of  potash  and  the  mixture  heated  on 
the  water-bath  until  a  test  portion  on  diluting  with  water  remained 

•  To  romovf  miy  pyriinittinu  dcrivativo  wliicli  iiiiiy  hiivc  lioeii  iinnhiceil  (coinparo 
Ttmoit.,  1906,  89,  IWai).  In  tluM  ca«c,  however,  no  lliinl  layer  was  lormeil,  iiuh- 
catiog  thttt  uo  durivativu  of  iiyritnidiuo  wan  pruHuut. 
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clear.  The  alcohol  was  then  completely  eliminated  by  evaporation  on 
the  water-bath  and  the  product,  after  being  diluted  with  water, 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solid  acids  which  were  pre- 
cipitated by  this  means  were  collected  by  filtration.  They  were 
separated  by  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  calcium  salt 
of  o-toluic  acid  is  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the  calcium  salt  of  phenyl- 
acetic  acid.  The  separation  was  effected  as  follows.  The  mixed  acids 
were  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  excess  of  pure 
calcium  carbonate.  As  soon  as  all  effervescence  had  ceased  the  aqueous 
solution  was  separated  from  the  unchanged  carbonate  by  filtration  and 
evaporated  to  a  small  bulk  on  the  water-bath.  When  crystallisation 
commenced  the  solution  was  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  mixed  calcium 
salts  which  then  crystallised  out  were  separated  by  filtration  and  dried 
on  a  porous  plate.  For  the  purpose  of  separation  the  salts  were  dis- 
solved in  hot  90  per  cent,  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0-81)  and  the  solution 
allowed  to  cool.  The  calcium  salt  which  then  separated  was  collected 
and  again  recry.-tallised  from  alcohol,  the  process  being  repeated  a 
third  time,  when  a  product  was  obtained  which  on  reconversion  into 
the  acid  gave  a  solid  which  melted  at  100 — 102°.  It  was  finally 
purified  by  recrystallisatiou  from  water  and  obtained  in  long  needles 
melting  at  lO-f^,  which  from  the  following  analysis  evidently  cousiMied 
of  o-toluic  acid : 

0-2106  gave  0'5218  CO2  and  01235  H^O.     0  =  67-51  ;  H-6-51. 
C^HgO^  requires  C  =  67-8  ;  H  =  6-4  per  cent. 

The  calcium  salt  obtained  on  evaporating  the  mother  liquors  from 
the  above  separation  to  dryness  was  again  treated  in  the  same  way, 
yielding  a  further  quantity  of  the  calcium  salt  of  o-toluic  acid.  The 
ultimate  residues  were  then  reconverted  into  the  acid,  yielding  a  pro- 
duct which  melted  at  76°  and  which  possessed  the  characteristic 
appearance  and  odour  of  phenylacetic  acid. 


Formation  of  1  :  Z-Diamino-2'pheni/lnapfUfMlene/rom  fi-IminO' 
a-cyaiw-a-phenyl-^-o-tolyletha  ne . 

In  order  to  effect  this  transformation  20  grams  of  the  imino-com- 
pound  were  added  gradually  to  three  times  its  weight  of  well-cooled, 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

The  solution,  which  became  greenish-yellow  in  colour,  was  allowed  to 
stand  for  two  minutes  after  the  last  quantity  of  the  imino-compound 
had  been  added,  and  was  then  poured  into  a  large  volume  of  water. 
The  solution  thus  obtained,  after  being  filtered  to  remove  a  small 
quantity  of  insoluble  matter,  was  rendered  alkaline  with  ammonia,  and 
the  resulting  copious  precipitate  isolated  by  filtration.     By  crystallisa- 
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tion  from  methyl  alcohol  the  base  was  obtained  in  glistening  plates 
melting  at  116°  : 

0-2085  gave  0-6265  COg  and  0-1137  HgO.     C  =  81-95  ;  H  =  6-05. 
CjgHj^No  requires  C  =  82-0  ;  H  =  6-0  per  cent. 

This  base  was  proved  to  be  identical  with  that  derived  from  /3-imino- 
tt-cyano-ay-diphenylpropane  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  1934),  not  only  by 
direct  comparison  with  the  substance,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  on 
treatment  with  acetyl  chloride  it  was  converted  into  the  same  diacetyl 
derivative  melting  at  267°. 

Ethyl  p-Imino-a-cyano-P-phenylpropionate. 

The  condensation  between  benzonitrile  and  the  sodium  compound  of 
ethyl  cyanoacetate  was  effected  in^the  following  way.  11-5  Grams  of 
sodium  were  dissolved  in  140  grams  of  alcohol  and  the  solution  mixed 
with  57  grams  of  ethyl  cyanoacetate,  and  then  with  52  grams  of 
benzonitrile,  the  whole  being  heated  on  the  water-bath  for  ten  hours. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  the  contents  of  the  flask  had  become  almost 
solid,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  brown,  gelatinous  solid.  "Water  was 
added,  and  the  solution  after  being  strongly  acidified  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  was  extracted  thoroughly  with  ether. 

The  ethereal  extract  was  washed  with  water  and  then  with  dilute 
sodium  carbonate  solution,  being  finally  evaporated  free  from  ether 
and  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam  until  all  unchanged  benzonitrile 
had  passed  over.  The  residue,  which  consisted  of  a  dark  brown,  heavy 
oil,  solidified  on  cooling.  It  was  collected  by  filtration  and  crystal- 
lised from  alcohol,  being  obtained  in  lustrous  plates  melting  at  125°  : 

01945  gave  04744  CO^  and  0-1007  llf>.     C  =  66-52  ;  H-5-71. 
Ci2Hj202N2  requires  0  =  667  ;  Ht=5-6  per  cent. 

The  compound  closely  resembles  both  in  appearance  and  properties 
its  next  higher  homologue,  ethyl  )8-imino-a-cyano-y-phenylbutyrate,  and 
also  molts  at  the  same  temperature  as  this  substance.  Its  constitution 
was  determined  by  hydrolysing  it  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash, 
the  hydrolysis  being  effected  by  boiling  the  ethyl  salt  with  a  methyl- 
alcoholic  solution  of  1^  times  the  calculated  quantity  of  potash  until  a 
teat  portion  was  completely  soluble  in  water;  the  alcohol  was  then 
evaporated  and  the  residue,  after  being  diluted  with  water,  acidified  by 
meani  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  white,  crystalline  precipitate  which 
then  separated  was  collected  by  the  aid  of  the  pump  and  recrystal- 
lised  from  hot  water.  It  melted  at  121°  and  gave  all  the  i-oactions  of 
benzoic  acid.  The  aqueous  solution  was  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the 
residue  extracted  in  a  »Soxhlot  appiirutus  with  ether,  "i'lto  dried 
ethereal  solution  on  oviiporatiou  yielded  malonic  acid  melting  at  132°. 
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Action  of  Concentrated  SiUphuric  Acid  on  Ethyl  fi-Irnino-a-cyaiuhli- 
p}ieiiylpropumaU. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  has  no  immediate  action  on  ethyl 
/3-imino-a-cyano-/3-pheiiylpropionate,  and  the  ethyl  salt  can  be  dissolved 
in  tlie  strong  acid  without  a^jpareut  change,  since  it  can  be  recovered 
on  pouring  the  solution  into  water.  If,  however,  the  solution  is  left 
to  stand  for  some  days,  the  ethyl  salt  is  converted  into  benzoyl- 
acetamide.  Ten  grams  of  the  imino-comix)uud  were  added  gradually 
to  three  times  its  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solu- 
tion, after  standing  for  three  days,  poui-ed  into  a  large  volume  of  water. 
The  solution  became  deep  red,  and  a  red,  flocculent  precipitate  separated 
on  standing.  This  was  collected  by  filtration,  but  the  quantity  proved 
too  small  for  further  investigation.  Tte  filtrate  was  rendered  alkaline 
with  ammonia  and  extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  being  dried 
and  evaporated  fi-ee  from  ether.  The  residual  solid  was  crystallised 
from  a  little  water  and  obtained  in  lustrous  plates  melting  at 
114—115°  with  evolution  of  gas  at  160^  : 

01661  gave  0-4037  CO.^  and  0  0831  Hp.     0  =  66-28  ;  H  =  5-56. 
CyHyOjN  i-equires  C  =  06  3  ;  H  =  55  per  cent. 

The  compound  is  evidently  identical  with  benzoylacetamide, 
COPh-CHj-CO-NHj, 
which  Obregia  {Anncden,   1891,  266,  332)  prepai-ed  by  the  action  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  ou  w-cyauoacetophenone  and  described  aa 
melting  at  111—113° 


Condensation  of  the  Sodium  Compound  of  Benzyl  Cyanide  with 

Benzonitrile. 

The  interaction  of  benzyl  cyanide  and  benzonitrile  in  the  presence  of 
metallic  sodium  has  already  been  studied  by  a  number  of  investigators. 
The  object  of  the  pi'eseut  experiments  was  to  determine  whether  the 
condensation  between  these  two  nitriles  in  the  presence  of  sodium 
ethoxide  would  proceed  in  the  same  way  as  the  corresponding  con- 
densation of  benzyl  cyanide  with  its  sodium  derivative  (compare 
Trans.,  1906,  89,  1930). 

115  Grams  of  sodium  were  dissolved  in  140  grams  of  alcohol  and  a 
mixture  of  58  grams  of  benzyl  cyanide  and  52  gi-ams  of  benzonitrile 
added,  the  whole  being  heated  on  the  water-bath  for  three  hours. 
During  the  time  of  heating  the  odour  of  ethylamine  was  very  strong, 
showing  that  the  imino-group  was  being  "hydrolysed"  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  corresponding  experiment  with  benzyl  cyanide.  After 
being  heated  for  the  time  stated,  the  contents  of  the  flask,  which  were 
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quite  solid,  were  treated  with  water  and  extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal 
solution  after  being  washed  with  water  and  dilute  sodium  carbonate 
solution  evaporated  free  from  ether,  and  the  residue  distilled  in  a  current 
of  steam.  When  all  the  unchanged  benzyl  cyanide  and  benzonitrile 
had  passed  over,  the  viscid,  oily  residue  was  extracted  by  means  of 
ether,  and  the  ethereal  solution  thoroughly  shaken  with  a  mixture  of 
three  parts  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  to  one  of  water.  By 
this  means  a  large  quantity  of  a  semi-solid  hydrochloride  which  was 
extracted  from  the  ethereal  solution  was  separated  in  the  funnel  and 
converted  into  the  free  base  by  treatment  with  sodium  carbonate 
solution.  The  white  product  thus  obtained  gave,  on  crystallisation 
from  alcohol,  fine,  white  needles  melting  at  177° : 

0-1563  gave  0-4698  COg  and  0-0782  Kf>.     0  =  81-98;  H  =  5-55. 
C22HJ7N3  requires  0  =  81-7  ;  H  =  5-3  per  cent. 

This  substance  is  evidently  identical  with  6-amino-2  :  4  :5-triphenyl 

pyrimidine,  OPh<^p^, ,?i_«^^CPh,  prepared  by  Wache  {J.jjt.  Chem., 

1889,  [ii],  39,  253)  by  the  action  of  benzonitrile  on  the  sodium 
compound  of  dibenzyl  cyanide. 

The  ethereal  solution,  after  the  separation  of  the  hydrochloride  of 
the  above  base,  was  dried  and  the  ether  evaporated.  The  solid  residue 
after  crystallisation  twice  from  alcohol  was  obtained  in  colourless 
plates  melting  at  146°  : 

0-1719  gave  0-5167  OO2  and  0-850  HjO.     0  =  81-96;  H  =  5-52. 
OijHjjNj  requires  0  =  81-8;  H  =  5-4  per  cent. 

This  compound  is  evidently  )8-imino-a-cyano-a/S-diphenylethane, 
identical  with  the  compound  prepared  by  E.  v.  Meyer  (/.  pr.  Chem., 
1895,  [ii],  52,  116)  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  cyanodeoxybenzoin 
and  by  Walther  and  Schickler  (/.  pr.  (7/ie»».,  1897,  [ii],  55,  320)  by 
the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  benzyl  cyanide  and  benzonitrile 
in  ethereal  solution. 

The  alcoholic  mother  liquors  from  the  recrystallisation  of  the  above 
imino-compound  were  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  when  a  further 
quantity  of  /S-imino-tt-cyano-a^-diphonylothauo  was  obtained.  The 
ultimate  filtrate  was  then  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  solid  residue 
cryslallised  from  light  petroleum  (b.  p.  60 — 70°),  yielding  white 
nuedluH  molting  at  ^QP: 

0-1812  gave  05408  00^  and  0-851  HjO.     0  =  81-38  ;  H  =  5-21. 
Oj£,HiiON  requires  0-81'4;  H  =  5-0  per  cent. 

This  compound  is  evidently  a-cyanodeoxybenzoin, 
OOPh-OH(ON)Ph, 
firHt     preparod    by    10.    v.    Meyor    {loc.    cit.)    by    the    interaction   of 
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ethyl    beozoate    and     benzyl    cyanide    in    the   presence   of    sodium 
ethoxide. 

Action  of  Concentrated  Sulphuric  Acul  on  p- Imtno-a-ei/ano- 
aft-diphenyletha  ne. 

The  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  the  imino-compound 
does  not  lead  to  the  closing  of  the  ring,  but  only  transforms  the 
nitrile  into  the  amide  of  the  corresponding  ketone. 

Five  grams  of  the  imino-compound  were  dissolved  in  three  times  its 
weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  the  solution  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  cold  for  forty-eight  hours.  On  pouring  the  acid  into 
water  a  clear  solution  was  obtained,  from  which  a  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate separated  on  standing. 

This  was  collected  by  filtration  and  recrystallised  from  alcohol,  being 
obtained  in  small  needles  melting  at  178°  : 

01626  gave  04484  COo  and  00866  H,0.     0  =  7521  ;  H  =  5-96. 
^15^13^2^  requires  C=»75-3  ;  H  -5'8  per  cent. 

This  compound  is  evidently  identical  with  benzoylpheuylacetamide, 
COPh-CHPh-CO-NHa,  which  Walther  and  Schickler  (J.  pr.  Chem., 
1897,  [ii],  55,  314)  prepared  by  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  on  a-cyanodeoxybenzoin  and  described  as  melting  at  172 — 173°. 

Much  of  the  expense  entailed  by  this  research  has  been  met  by  a 
grant  from  the  Government  Grant  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society, 
for  which  we  desire  to  express  our  indebtedness. 

Manchkstkr  University. 


LIX. — The  Velocity  of  Hydrolysis  of  Aliphatic  Amides. 

By  James  Codbington  Crocker,  M.A. 

This  work  was  undertaken  in  order  to  compare  the  reactivities  of  the 
homologous  fatty  amides,  and  to  investigate  the  relation  between 
reactivity  and  constitution  in  this  case.  The  amides  are  interesting 
in  view  of  their  tautomeric  behaviour.  They  may  function  either  as 
"  amido  "  compounds  or  as  the  corresponding  hydroxyimino-derivatives. 
If  they  exist  as  the  latter,  they  would  be  expected,  from  analogy  with 
hydroxylic  derivatives  generally,  to  be  associated  in  the  liquid  state, 
and,  moreover,  to  be  electrolytes  in  associated  solvents. 

The  conductivities  of  the  amides  were  examined  by  Hantzsch  and 
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Biichner  {Ber.,  1901,  34,  3142),  and  these  substances  were  found  to  be 
very  feeble  electrolytes  and  to  be  quite  neutral  in  reaction.  On  the 
other  hand,  fused  acetamide  is  an  ionising  medium,  and  produces  dis- 
sociation of  metallic  salts  (Walker  and  Johnson,  Trans.,  1905,  87, 
1597).  The  amides  also  show  abnormal  cryoscopic  behaviour  in 
naphthalene  solution.  These  facts  point  to  a  tendency  to  molecular 
association,  and  hence  suggest  the  presence  of  the  hydroxyl  group.  The 
question  was  elucidated  by  the  work  of  Hantzsch  and  Voegeler  {loc. 
cit.)  on  glycolliminohydrin,  the  desmotrope  of  glycollamide.  This  sub- 
stance was  first  isolated  by  Eschweiler  {Ber.,  1897,  30,  998)  from  the 
products  of  the  action  of  water  on  glycollonitrile  at  130°.  It  differs 
widely  in  its  properties  from  glycollamide.  It  is  a  comparatively  strong 
electrolyte,  and  ebullioscopic  determinations  in  absolute  alcohol  showed 
that  it  possessed  a  doubled  molecule.  It  is  decomposed  with  difficulty 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  it  forms  a  hydrochloride  and  a  sodium  salt. 
It  is  evidently  the  hydroxylimino-derivative,  and  the  contrast  between 
the  properties  of  this  substance  and  those  of  the  ordinary  amides  renders 
the  "  amido  "  formula  for  the  latter  very  probable. 

In  the  determination  of  the  reactivities  of  the  amides,  the  reaction 
utilised  was  that  of  the  hydrolysis  of  the  amides  by  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  case  of  acetamide  was  worked  out  by  Ostwald 
{J.  pr.  Chem.,  1883,  27,  1).  He  used  this  reaction  in  measurements 
of  the  relative  strengths  of  acids.  The  change  is  represented  by  the 
equation 

CHg-CO-NHg  +  H2O  +  HCl  =  CHg-COall  +  NH^Cl, 
and  the  reaction  should  be  of  the  second  order. 

The  amide  was  heated  with  the  equivalent  quantity  of  acid  in  2/3 
^-solution  to  65°  or  100°,  and  the  ammonium  salt  formed  was  esti- 
mated by  decomposition  with  sodium  hypobromite  solution,  corrections 
being  applied  for  the  solubility  of  nitrogen  and  the  slight  action  of 
hypobromite  on  acetamide.  The  ratio  of  the  reciprocals  of  the  times 
for  half  completion  of  the  reaction  gave  the  relative  strengths  of  the 
acids.  In  the  present  investigation,  the  method  of  electrical  con- 
ductivity was  used  for  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  chemical 
change.  This  is  a  convenient  process,  since  the  relatively  large  change 
of  conductivity,  dtie  to  the  fall  in  concentration  of  tho  hydrogen  ions, 
permits  of  accurate  estimation  of  tho  composition  of  tho  solution. 

The  apparatus  consisted  of  a  post-office  box  fitted  up  as  a  Wheat- 
stone  bridge  and  used  in  conjunction  with  an  induction  coil  and  tele- 
phone receiver  according  to  tho  KohlrauKch  motliod.  Tho  coutact- 
lircakcr  of  tlio  coil  was  nmdo  ospecially  light  so  as  to  give  a  high- 
froquency  note  in  tl>o  tolephono.  Tlio  indications  are  sharpest  when 
all  four  arms  of  the  bridge  are  of  the  same  resistance.  With  a 
reaction  which  takes  nn  hour  to  half-complotion,  and  with  500  ohms  in 
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each  arm,  the  accuracy  in  the  time-readings  is  about  two  to  three 
seconds.  This  error  is  much  less  than  that  caused  by  the  variation  of 
1/20°  in  the  temperature. 

The  time  to  a  given  resistance  is  determined  by  observing  the 
instant  when  the  removal  of  the  one-ohm  plug  protluces  no  change  in 
the  intensity  of  the  sound  in  the  receiver.  The  resistance  at  this 
moment  is  then  0"5  ohm  greater  than  when  the  plug  is  in  the  box. 

Fio.  1. 


The  electrolytic  cell  is  constructed  so  that  mixing  can  be  effected 
rapidly  at  the  temperature  of  the  thermostat. 

The  amide  solution  is  placed  in  the  central  reservoir  B  and  the 
hydrochloric  acid  in  the  cell  CC.  When  the  temperature  is  constant 
the  taps  2^2  ^2  ^^®  opened.  The  lever  L  is  pushed  over  until  tap  2\  is 
opened  and  then  suction  is  applied  at  tap  T^.  The  acid  is  thus  drawn 
into  the  central  vessel,  and  is  mixed  rapidly  with  the  amide  solution 
by  using  the  stirrer  A.  Then  the  solution  is  rapidly  passed  to  and 
from  the  cell  CC  for  a  minute  or  so,  stirring  at  intervals.     Finally, 
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the  mixture  is  driven  over  into  CC  and  the  resistance  of  the  solution 
taken  from  time  to  time.  This  type  of  cell  has  been  used  also  in 
determinations  of  the  molecular  conductivity  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  of  ammonium  chloride  at  different  dilutions  with  satisfactory 
results.  It  is  convenient  for  dilution  in  hot  solution  where  loss  by 
evaporation  is  troublesome. 

All  the  experiments  in  the  first  section  of  the  paper  were  done  at 
63*2°.  The  thermostat  was  fitted  with  a  long,  narrow,  cylindrical 
mercury  thermo-regulator.  A  layer  of  paraffin  was  used  in  the  bath 
to  prevent  the  disturbing  effects  due  to  evaporation.  The  stirring 
gear  was  worked  by  a  small  electric  motor.  Without  these  arrange- 
ments accurate  measurements  are  difficult,  owing  to  the  large  influence 
of  temperature  on  conductivity  and  velocity  of  reaction. 

The  general  mode  of  procedure  in  the  determination  of  a  velocity- 
constant  is  as  follows  :  the  conductivity-time  curves  for  a  series  of 
synthetical  mixtures  of  amide,  hydrochloric  acid,  ammonium  chloride, 
and  acetic  acid  were  determined,  and  by  extrapolation  to  <  =  0  the 
initial  specific  conductivity  of  each  mixture  was  found.  These  values 
were  plotted  against  the  corresponding  concentrations,  and  the  result- 
ing curve  served  to  standardise  the  conductivity-time  curve  of  the 
original  mixture  of  acid  and  amide,  and  gave  the  concentration-time 
curve  required.  As  the  resistance-time  curves  were  found  to  be  nearly 
straight  lines  over  moderate  ranges,  they  were  used  for  the  extra- 
polations. 

It  was  shown  by  experiment  that  in  all  cases  the  curves  drawn 
between  time  and  the  reciprocal  of  concentration  approximated  very 
clo.sely  to  straight  lines  up  to  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  reactions. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  reactions  are  all  of  the  second  order.  The 
deviations  from  the  linear  relation  outside  the  above  range  are  due 
to  the  accumulation  of  ammonium  chloride  in  the  solutions  and  its 
effect  in  increasing  the  **  strength  "  of  the  hydrochloric  acid. 

Let  the  equation  of  this  curve  in  a  given  case  be : 

]/C=P  +  Qt  +  Rt^+  

By  differentiation  : 

-^4:=«^"'- 

BO  that     -^^(^{Q  +  2m-¥ )  =  KGC\ 

at 

hence  K-^{Q  +  2m+ ), 

where  C  is  the  oonoentration  of  the  amide,  C  that  of  the  ionic  hydro- 
chloric acid,  an<l  K  is  the  velocity-couHtant.  Within  the  limits  speciliod 
the  curve  in  very  approximatoiy  a  linoar  function,  and  lioncoJA'  =  0  and 
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n 
K=  — - .  Q,  where  Q  is  the  mean  differential-coefficient  of  the  curve 

within  the  range  considered.  The  ionic  concentration  C^  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid  was  calculated  from  the  conditions  of  isohydry.  As 
no  simple  accurate  algebraic  relation  exists  between  dilution  and  dis- 
sociation in  the  case  of  strong  electrolytes,  the  question  was  solved 
graphically. 

Consider  a  cube  of  1  c.c.  volume  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  movable 
semi-permeable  partition.  Let  both  compartments  be  filled  first 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  let  the  molecular  concentration  be  C^. 
Now  let  a  fraction,  y3,  of  the  acid  be  replaced  by  the  equivalent  amount 
of  ammonium  chloride  in  the  solution — the  partition  dividing  the 
two   electrolytes.     If   v   is  the   volume   of   the   ammonium   chloride 

solution  and  \-v  that  of  the  acid,  x=B—l  and  x^  =  ^ ^^—^  are  the 

t;  l  —  v 

molecular  concentrations  of  the  chloride  and  acid  respectively. 
The  corresponding  ionic  concentrations  are  read  off  from  a  curve 
between  ionic  concentrations  and  molecular  concentrations,  and  the 
results  are  plotted  against  v  for  several  positions  of  the  partition  on 
either  side  of  the  point  at  which  the  ionic  concentrations  of  chloride 
and  acid  become  identical.  The  intersections  of  the  resulting  lines 
give  the  isohydric  conditions.  These  are  the  series  of  short  inter- 
secting lines  in  the  diagrams.  The  ionic  concentration  of  the  acid  in 
the  solution  as  a  whole,  when  the  partition  is  removed  and  the  solu- 
tions mixed,  is  given  by  {\-v)Ci,  where  d  is  the  common  ionic 
concentration  in  the  isohydric  solutions  of  chloride  and  acid 
respectively. 

The  lower  oblique  curves  in  the  diagrams  show  the  variation  of  the 
concentration  of  the  acid  ions  with  the  proportion  of  chloride  replacing 
the  acid. 

The  graphs  for  iV  and  3/4iV  strengths  at  632°  are  shown  on  p.  598  ; 
they  are  very  nearly  straight  lines. 

The  water  used  in  the  work  was  prepared  by  redistilling  ordinary 
distilled  water  from  alkaline  permanganate  and  passing  the  vapour 
through  phosphoric  acid.  It  was  condensed  in  a  tin  condenser.  One 
distillation  under  ordinary  conditions  gave  water  of  specific  conductivity 
2'7  X  10"'^  mhos  per  c.c,  which  is  of  the  requisite  degree  of  purity.  The 
hydrochloric  acid  used  was  prepared  by  passing  the  gas  obtained  from 
ordinary  "  pure "  hydrochloric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  into  pure 
water.  The  ammonium  chloride  was  twice  recrystallised  from  distilled 
water. 
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(a)  I7ie  Beactivities  of  the  Amides  at  Constant  Temperature. 

Acetamide. — The  substance  was  purified  by  rapidly  crystallising 
thrice  from  acetone,  in  which  it  is  very  soluble.  It  was  then  odour- 
less. 

Fig.  2. 

Volume  of  ammonium  chloride  in  solution. 
0         0-1      0-2      0-3      0-4       0-5       O'C      07      0-8       O'D        1 


90      100 


20        30        40        50        60        70 
Percentage  of  ammonium  chloride. 
A.  Normal  solutions.  B.  3/4- Normal  solutions. 


I. 

20c.c.  2Ar.amiilo.    20  c.c.  2iV-acid. 

e  =  63-2'.     Q  =  1628. 

Initial  concentration  =  J\r. 


t. 

5  0 
7-60 
18  03 
18-83 
24-46 
80-88 
84-16 
87-62 
41-16 
44-78 
48-45 


9. 

0-3945 
0-3880 
0-3743 
0-3617 
0-8499 
0-8888 
0-8835 
0-8288 
0-8234 
0-8186 
0-8189 


CxlO*.  C'xlO". 
92-60       71-40 


89  00 
82-00 
76-20 
70-80 
6610 
68-80 
61-60 
69-60 
67-70 
66-66 


68-70 
63-30 
68-90 
64  90 
61-80 
40-60 
47-80 
46  30 
44-90 
43-80 


Moan  K     = 


K=clc'Q. 
21  -09 
21  09 
21-09 
21  -07 
21  00 
20-98 
20-94 
20-98 
20-96 
20-93 
20-91 
21-00 


a*  =0-4090,  fffl"  ^0  3036, 
<»'"«  =  0-;}784,  ff"™^- 0-34 30, 
ff«-n a  0-2490,  <r«*»  =  0-2870. 


II. 


40  c.c.  AV2-acid. 
6  =  63 -2° 


40  c.c.  iV72-amide. 
Q  =  20-15. 


t. 


Initial  concentration  =  JV/4 
0-.     CxlO*.  C'xlO».  AT 


12-42  0 

14-10  0 

22  33  0 

80-42  0 

39-39  0 

48-08  0 

6716  0 

76-42  0 

90-92  0 

119-42  0 

142-42  0 


-1320  23-63 
-1314  23-31 
-12S0  22 -.'JO 
•1258  21-64 
■1233  20-94 
-1207  20-16 
-1183  19-40 
1138  18-00 
■1095  10-80 
-1050  16-02 
•1020  14-47 


21-36 
21-15 
20-42 
19-65 
19  05 
18-35 
17-70 
16-40 
16-32 
14-25 
13-26 


Mean  K    = 


=  c/c'Q. 

22-21 

22-21 

22-22 

22-19 

22-15 

22-14 

22-15 

22-20 

22-10 

22  09 

22  01 

22-15 


<r"  =  0-13fl6,  «r''»  =  0-0954,  <t>  =  0-0517. 
Uiingo  O  to  40  per  cent. 
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In  the  above  and  succeeding  tables : 

^  =  temperature  ; 

t  =  time  in  minutes  ; 

C  —  concentration  of  amide  in  gram-equivalents  per  c,c. ; 
C^  =:  ionic  concentration  of  acid  ; 

o-=»  specific  conductivity  of  solution  in  mhos  per  c.c. ; 

K=  velocity-constant ; 

Q  =  rate  of  change  of  dilution  of  amide  in  c.c.  per  minute  ; 

^  =  fraction  of  amide  decomposed  ; 

o-^  =  specific  conductivity  of  solution,  when  fraction /3  of  amide  is 
decomposed. 

Thus  in  the  table  above,  (/^^^  =  0-3430  indicates  that  when  33  per  cent, 
of  the  reaction  has  taken  place  the  specific  conductivity  of  the  solu- 
tion is  0-3430.  Each  value  for  o-^  is  determined  by  extrapolation  of  a 
different  resistance-curve,  and  to  economise  space  this  abbreviated 
notation  is  used.  The  curves  for  3^-acetamide  solution  and  A'-hydro- 
chloric  acid  are  shown  below. 


Fig.  3. 
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The  curve  A  is  the  conductivity-time  relation  and  B  is  the  derived 
dilution-time  curve.  Up  to  44  per  cent,  the  latter  curve  is  practically 
a  straight  line;  but  beyond  that  marked  curvature  sets  in.  This 
shows  that  the  ordinary  bimolecular  relation  is  followed  within  these 
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limits,  but  that  beyond  the  range  the  rate  of  reaction  is  greater  than 
that  calculated  on  the  assumption  that  the  concentration  of  the  hydrogen 
ions  is  a  linear  function  of  the  **  degree  of  reaction,"  In  other  words, 
the  strength  of  the  acid  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  the  neutral 
salt  in  solution.  The  degree  of  constancy  in  the  value  of  K  is  shown 
by  reference  to  the  numerical  results. 

Fropionamide. — The   amide   obtained    from    Kahlbaum    was   twice 
recrystallised  from  acetone.     It  was  then  free  from  acid. 

20  c.c.  2iV-anii(ie.     20  c.c.  2iV-hydrochloric  acid. 
e  =  63-2\     ^  =  19-90. 

Initial  concentration  =  A". 


t. 

<r. 

CxlO'. 

C"  X  10'. 

K==clc'( 

5-88 

0-3791 

90-25 

69-60 

25-80 

10-47 

0-3643 

83-30 

64-40 

25-77 

15-10 

0-3513 

77-40 

59-90 

25-72 

19-88 

0-3392 

72-10 

55-80 

25-72 

24-88 

0-3279 

67-20 

52-10 

25-68 

27-50 

0-3225 

64-70 

50-30 

25-60 

30-15 

0-3173 

62-60 

48-60 

25-64 

32-87 

0-3123 

60-30 

46-90 

25-59 

35-75 

0-3075 

58-40 

45-40 

25-60 

88-87 

0-3028 

56-30 

43-80 

25-58 

41-87 

0-2982 

54-40 

42-40 
Mean  K 

25-53 
--^-.     25-66 

ffO  =0-3992,  (70'2  =0-3742,  <r0-2-«  =  0-3478. 
<r«-M  =  0-3213,  (r»-^  =  0-2929,  <7»-6'«  =  0-2547. 
ff«-8  =0-2163. 

Range  0  to  46  per  cent. 


Here  again  the  reaction  follows  the  bimolecular  relation  closely,  K 
being  nearly  constant  within  the  limits.  The  slight  tendency  of 
the  constant  to  diminish  with  increasing  time  in  this  and  other 
experiments  represents  the  margin  of  error  introduced  by  taking  the 
mean  slope  of  the  dilution-time  curve  to  be  equal  to  the  true 
differential-coefficient  of  the  curve  at  each  point. 

It  will  be  noted  that  propionamide  is  more  reactive  than  acetamide. 
With  the  exception  of  formamide,  it  is  the  most  reactive  of  the 
series. 
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n-Butyr amide. — Kahlbaum's  preparation  was  used.  Owing  to  the 
solubility,  solutions  of  greater  strength  than  l^N  could  not  be  con- 
veniently used.  In  experiment  II,  iV/4  solutions  were  used  and  a 
larger  cell  employed. 


20  c.c.  liA^-acid,   20  c.c.  l^A'^-amide. 

e  =  63-2''.     ^  =  9-56. 

Initial  concentration  =  |A^. 

10».      K. 


t. 

3-53 
11-28 
19-36 
27-30 
31-37 
36-37 
40-50 
45-15 
49-82 
64-50 
69-32 


0-3156 
0-3065 
0-2975 
0-2892 
0-2853 
0  -2814 
0-2776 
0-2740 
0-2704 
0-2670 
0-2636 


Cxl0». 
73-35 
69-50 
66-03 
62-90 
61-32 
59'56 
68-16 
72-46 
55-20 
64-05 
52-65 
Mean 


Cx 
59 
56 
53 
50 
49 
48 
47 
46 
44 
43 
42 

A' 


•10 
•00 
-20 
•08 
•60 
•25 
•05 
■00 
■85 
■90 
•80 


11-87 
11-86 
11-84 
12-01 
11-82 
11-81 
11-82 
11-79 
11-79 
11-76 
11-76 
11-83 


ff"  =08199,  <r»5'=02634. 
«r»  5  =  0  2255,  a^   =0-1305. 


n. 


35  c.c.  JV72-acid. 
tf  =  63-2°. 


35  c.c.  A72-aini«1o. 
©  =  10-78. 


Initial  concentration  -  Nli. 


t. 

9  08 
14-16 
19-66 
25-00 
35-08 
40-16 
45-24 
50  81 
59  66 
62-92 


0  1344 
0  1 332 
0- 13-20 
0  1309 
01286 
01275 
0  1204 
01253 
01287 
0-1233 


CxlO». 
24-39 
24-08 
23-73 
23-42 
22-83 
22-55 
22-29 
21-99 
2152 
21-37 
Mean 


CxlO». 
22-15 
21-87 
21  -57 
21-30 
20-74 
20-50 
20-26 
20-00 
1957 
19-40 

K    = 


K. 

11-87 
11-87 
11-86 
11-85 
11-87 
11-85 
11-85 
11-85 
11-85 
11-87 
11-86 


<r«    =0-1374,  a*>i  =  0l27X 
(r«»  =  0-0936,  ffi   =0-0540. 


Range  0  to  30  per  cent.  I  Range  0  to  15  |>er  cent. 

There  is  a  marked  decrease  in  the  reactivity  in  passing  from  propion- 
amide  to  butyramide. 


iaoButt/ramide. — Kahlbaum's  prepai-ation  was  used. 


20  c.c.  IJA^-amide.     20  c.c.  l^iV-acid. 

d^Q-i-I"     Q  =  12-04. 

Initial  concentration  =  1^^. 


ff«  =  0-3317,  <r»--=  0-2937,  (r«>^  =  0-2533, 
cT^'5  =  0-2331,  ff»  =  0-1319. 

Range  0  to  32  per  cent. 


II. 

20  c.c.  IJA^amide.     20  c.c.  IJA'-acid. 

e=63-2°.     Q  =  1204. 

hiitial  concentration  =  | A^. 


t. 

<r. 

CxlO». 

C  X  10». 

K. 

L 

«r. 

CxW. 

Cxl0». 

K. 

6-16 

0  •3-222 

71-18 

57-25 

14-97 

5-62 

0-3244 

71-60 

57-60 

14-92 

7-97 

0-3194 

70-04 

56-40 

14-95 

9-28 

0-3189 

69-40 

55-85 

14-91 

12-13 

0-3136 

67-70 

54-60 

14-93 

12-88 

0-3136 

67-33 

54-20 

14-91 

15-92 

0-3083 

65-60 

53-00 

14-90 

18-42 

0-3058 

64-54 

62-00 

14  90 

19-50 

0-3033 

62-80 

61-60 

14-88 

22-42 

0-3010 

62-53 

50-45 

14-87 

23-55 

0-2986 

61-93 

50-10 

14-88 

26-30 

0-2962 

60-85 

4910 

14-87 

31  -75 

0-2893 

58-32 

47-20 

14-87 

30-47 

0-2916 

58-99 

47-60 

14-87 

57-97 

0-28-28 

65-92 

45-30 

14-85 

34-72 

0^2870 

57-23 

46-25 

14-85 

4223 

0-2785 

54-32 

44-00 

14-86 

39  12 

0-2828 

55-60 

45-00 

14-83 

46-83 

0-2744 

52  80 

42^90 

14-81 

43-42 

0-2785 

54-05 

43-85 

14-79 

51-50 

0-2705 

51-20 

41-60 

14-82 

52-28 

0-2705 

51-07 

41-40 

14-80 

Mean  K     = 

14-89 

Mean 

K    = 

14-87 

<rO=0-3317,  <r"--'  =  0-2937,  (r"*=0-2533, 
0*5^0-2331,  <ri  =  0-1319. 

Range  0  to  32  per  cent. 


tsoButyramide,  contrary  to  expectation,  is  more  reactive  than  butyr- 


amiile. 
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isoValeramide. — Kahlbaum's  preparation  was  used.  Solutions  stronger 
than  3/4iV  cannot  conveniently  be  used. 

20  c.c.  jA''-acid.     20  c.c.  |A-amide. 
0=63-2°.     ^=2-875. 
Initial  concentratiou  =  SjSN'. 
ff.  CxW.  C'xlO\  K. 


6 

25 

43 

60 

94 

111 

127 

165 

174 

206 

225 

245 


0-1849 

37-24 

32-00 

3-347 

0-1822 

36-50 

31-40 

3-343 

0-1804 

35-84 

30-85 

3-341 

0-1787 

35-21 

30-30 

3-342 

0-1753 

34-01 

29-25 

3-343 

01737 

33-50 

28-80 

3-345 

0-1726 

33-00 

28-40 

3-342 

0-1690 

31-85 

27-45 

3-336 

01682 

81-55 

27-20 

3-326 

0-1660 

30-68 

26-40 

3-342 

0-1645 

30-12 

25-95 

3-338 

01631 

29-63 

25-50 

3-342 

Mean  K    - 

=     3-341 

(r»=0-1847,  ff"-25=:0-1586,  (rO-5  =  0-1308,  «ri  =  0-0741. 
Range  0  to  21  per  cent. 

Owing  to  the  small  solubility  of  valeramide  and  the  low  velocity- 
constant,  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  determining  the  equili- 
brium points  with  the  usual  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  velocity-constant  of  valeramide  is  by  far  the  smallest  of  the 
series  and  is  remarkable  in  view  of  its  constitution  and  relation  to  the 
members  on  either  side  of  it  in  the  seiies. 

Caproiiamide. — The  amide  is  not  very  soluble  in  cold  water.  Kahl- 
baum's preparation  was  used,  and  was  made  up  so  that  it  was  exactly 
Nji  when  at  66",  and  the  solutions  were  measured  out  while  hot  into 
the  apparatus  ready  in  the  thermostat.  It  was  noticed  that  after  a 
few  minutes  the  hot  solution  became  slightly  turbid,  possibly  owing  to 
the  separation  of  a  little  capronic  acid. 

20  c.c.  iV72-acid.     20  c.c.  iV72-anuilo. 

0  =  63-2°.     Q=1109. 

Iniliul  coucontratiou=:iV74. 


t. 

a. 

C'xlO*. 

C  X  10». 

K. 

11-60 

0-1806 

24  -23 

22-02 

12-20 

10-00 

0-1298 

28-96 

2180 

12-18 

26-60 

0-1278 

28-86 

21-22 

12-20 

84-60 

0-1268 

22-83 

20-76 

12-19 

61-60 

0-1226 

21  -88 

19-87 

12-21 

60-26 

0-1217 

21-63 

19-06 

12-21 

01-00 

0-1209 

21  -89 

19-40 

12  22 

70  08 

0-1190 

20-94 

19-07 

1217 

79-60 

0-1178 

20-48 

18-02 

1219 

90-00 

0-1100 

20  00 

18-20 

1218 

100-26 

0  1149 

19-60 

17-77 
Mean  A'     = 

12-20 
=     1219 

<r«=0-1330,  <r«'^=0-llfl8. 


llaugo  0  tu  20  [icr  cual. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  caprouamide  is  much  more  reactive  than 
valeramide,  and  is  slightly  greater  ia  reactivity  than  butyramide. 

Fornuimide. — Owing  to  the  rapid  rate  of  reaction,  somewhat  dilute 
solutions  were  employed.  In  the  following  numbers,  i  is  the  time  of 
the  reaction  to  concentration  C,  and  a  is  the  fraction  of  dissociation  of 
hydrochloric  acid  under  the  given  conditions. 

25  c.c.  each  of  iV74-»cid  aud  amid' 
fl  =  63"2°.  luitial  couceutraUuu  -x\jo. 

t.  CxW.  (l/c-l/c«).  «. 

0  12-50  0  0-9167 

8-40  9 '375  2666  — 


K 


346-2 


One  standard  mixture  only  was  used  in  this  case. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  the  constant  has  a  very  high  value. 
At  63-2^,  the  values  for  the  velocity -constants  of  the  homologous 
fatty  amides  examined  are  as  follows  : 


Formauiide     -346-2 

Acetamido 21-58 

Propioiiamidc     25  67 

n-Butyramide    11-84 


tiaButyramide - 11-88 

Valeraiuida  3  348 

Caprouamide   1219 


(b)  T/ie  Influence  of  Temperature  on  Ute  KeaetivUiea  of  the  Amides. 

The  temperature-coefficients  of  reactivity  are  very  large.  Acetamide 
is  nearly  eight  times  as  reactive  at  63°  as  it  is  at  42"^,  about  sixteen 
times  as  great  at  70%  and  about  thirty-four  times  more  reactive  at 
80'^  as  at  42°. 

In  the  following  experiments  the  general  method  was  to  determine 
the  conductivity  at  given  intervals  of  time  of  a  mixture  of  acid  and 
amide,  and  then  to  repeat  the  process,  using  a  synthetical  mixture  of 
amide,  acid,  and  products,  which  represented  the  condition  when 
25  per  ceut.  of  the  reaction  had  taken  place.  Generally  15  c.c.  each 
of  hydrochloric  acid  and  amide  and  5  c.c.  each  of  organic  acid  and 
ammonium  chloride,  all  of  equivalent  stx-engths,  were  used. 

By  extrapolation  of  the  resistance- time  curve  of  the  second  experi- 
ment, the  conductivity  of  the  mixture  when  25  per  cent,  of  the 
reaction  had  taken  place  was  determined.  Comparison  with  the 
curve  of  the  original  reaction  gave  the  time  of  reaction  to  this  stage 
of  the  decomposition. 

If    C  =  concentration  of  amide  at  time  t. 

aC  =  ionic  concentration  of  hydrochloric  acid  at  time  i. 

The  velocity  of  reaction  is  given  by 

at 


whence  aKt  ■■ 


Jc2 


+  constant. 
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If  Cj  is  the  initial  concentration  of  the  amide, 

at    \  c         c 

This  result  is  dependent  on  the  assumption  that  the  concentration  of 
the  hydrogen  ions  is  proportional  to  the  molecular  concentration  of 
the  hydrochloric  acid  or  amide.  This  is  nearly  true  for  the  range 
examined,  the  maximum  error  observed  for  30  per  cent,  of  the  reaction 
being  0-8  per  cent. 

Reference  to  the  curves  in  Fig.  2  will  illustrate  this  point.  The 
ionic  concentration  is  nearly  a  linear  function  of  the  molecular  con- 
centration, and  within  the  limits  stated  will  be  seen  to  be  practically 
proportional  to  it. 

The  degrees  of  dissociation  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  ammonium 
chloride  in  solution  of  various  dilutions  at  63"2°  were  determined  by 
the  author.  The  values  for  hydrochloric  acid  at  other  temperatures  were 
calculated  from  Krannhals's  numbers  {Zeitsch.  physikal.  Chem.,  1890, 
5,  250).  There  is  apparently  a  slight  error  in  these  data,  since  the 
degree  of  dissociation  does  not  vary  in  a  regular  manner  with  the  tem- 
perature. It  was  noticed  that  unless  unplatinised  electrodes  were  used 
for  hydrochloric  acid  at  high  dilution  at  63 "2°,  no  definite  result  could 
be  obtained  owing  to  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  conductivity  with 
time.  The  error  caused  on  the  "  constants  "  in  this  section  of  the 
paper  by  using  these  values  is  probably  not  greater  than  ±  1  per 
cent. 

In  the  following  tables  : 

6   =  temperature  ; 

i    =  time  of  reaction  in  minutes  ; 

C   =  concentration  of  amide  in  gram-equivalents  per  c.c. ; 

a   =  fraction  of  dissociation  of  hydrochloric  acid  ; 

K  =  velocity-constant. 

Formatnide : 

$.  t.  CxlO\      (1/c-l/cO).  a.  K. 

42-10  0  25  0  0-8935  52  07 

28-66  18-75  1383  —  — 

Iiiitiul  concoiilration  =  iV/4. 

6a-20  _  _  _  _  346-2 

V.  aiipru. 

70-30  0  3-125  0  95-79         636-1 

17-64  2*-844  100-7  —  — 

Initial  coucentratiou  =  iV/S2. 

80-70  0  3-126  0  9690  1259 

8-84  2-344  106-7  —  — 

Initial  couooutratiou  =  JV/32. 
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These  results  show  the  large  temperature-coefficieuts  of  reactivity. 
In  the  curve  below,  which  is  characteristic,  the  temperature- variation 
of  the  velocity  constant  is  shown. 


Fio.  4. 


8 


140 


120 


100 


80 


60 


40 


20 


»   11  ■!   II  ■■■!»■      ■      iij        ■■■^■■t        T'l        T'T        T"'T        T'" 


40-' 


Acetamide 

0. 
42-10 


83-20 


15"        50'        55"        60°        65"  70" 
Temperature. 

t.              Cxl0».      (l/c-l/fj.  tt. 

0                100                0  78-62 

160                 75               333  — 

Initial  concentration =JV^ 


80* 


IT. 

2  647 


21-58 


V.  supra. 


70-30 


80-70 


0 
36-40 


25 
18-75 


0 
1333 


Propionamide  : 


Initial  concenti-ation  =  iV/4. 

0  25  0 

16-71  1875  1333 

Initial  conctutratiou  — i\fy4. 


■43 


89-51 


0. 
42-10 


63-20 


t.              Cxl0».      (1/d-l/c-o).  a. 

—               100                   —  78-62 

44-90              88-88            125  — 

Initial  concentration  =  iV. 


40-96 


89-06 


K. 

3-542 


25-67 


V.  supra. 
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Propionamide : 

e.  t.  CxlO'.      {l/c-l/co).  a.  K. 

70-30  0  25  0  0-8943         55-22 

27-00  18-75  1333  —  — 

Initial  concentration =J\74. 

80-70  0  25  0  0-8951       111-4 

13-37  18-75  1333  —  — 

Initial  concentration  =  iV74. 

It  -will  be  seen  that  in  every  case  propionamide  is  more  reactive 
than  acetamide. 

Bviyramide : 

e.                t.  Cxl0».  (l/c-l/co).  a.               K. 

42-40                0  75                    0  0-8210             1-818 

112-6            66-06            168  —                — 

63-20                0  75                    0  0-8120  11-84 

18-00          66-66            168  —                — 

Initial  couceutration=:fi\''. 

70-30  0  25  0  0-8943  24-64 

60-50         18-75  1333  — 

Initial  concentration  =  iV/4. 

80-70  0  25  0  0-8951  58-30 

25-65  18-75  1333  —  — 


Initial  concentration  =  iV/4. 


ISO  Butyr amide : 


e.                   t.             6'xlO*.      (l/<;-l/<;o).  o,                K. 

42-10              0                  75                   0  0-8210  2-118 

90-61             66-66             168  —                — 

Initial  concentrations.^ A^. 

63-20             —                 —                —  —  14-88 

r.  supra. 


70-80 

0 

63-0 

25                    0 
18-75             1333 

Initial  concentration  =  JV/4. 

0-8943 

28-13 

80-70 

0 
23-70 

26                 0 
18-76           1333 

Initial  concentration  =  7\74. 

0-8961 

62-86 

68-20 

I. 

C?xlO».      (l/c-l/'-o). 

a. 

K. 
3-343 

r.  Nii|irn. 
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Valeramide : 

0.  t.  CxlO\      (l/c-l/fj.  a.  K. 

70-30  0  25  0  0-8943        6-111 

244  18-75  1333  —  — 

Initial  concentration =iV/4. 

80-70  0  25  0  0-8951       1512 

98-52  18-75  1333  —  — 

Initial  concentrati^^n  =  A'/4. 
Capronamide : 


e. 

63-20 

t. 

Cxl0».      (1/c-l/rp). 
V.  supra. 

a. 

K. 

1219 

70-30 

0 
65-80 

25                  0 
18-76           1333 

0-8943 

-26-73 

Initial  concentration  =  ^^7"^* 

80-70 

0 
23-65 

25                  0 
18-75           1333 

0-8951 

63  00 

Initial  concentration  =  A74. 


The  order  of  the  reactivities  of  the  amides  except  for  capronamide 
at  80-7'^  is  the  same  for  all  temperatures  within  the  range  examined. 
This  order  is,  formamide,  propionamide,  acetamide,  wobutyramide, 
capronamide,  butyramide,  valeramide. 

At  Urst  sight  the  above  results  do  not  exhibit  any  simple  relation. 
There  is  a  general  decrease  of  reactivity  with  increasing  molecular 
weight ;  but  there  are  some  remarkable  points  about  the  values  for 
the  individual  members.  The  position  of  propionamide  is  unexpected, 
and,  contrary  to  expectation,  tsobutyramide  is  more  reactive  than 
butyramide.     The  value  for  valeramide  is  also  remarkably  small. 

By  comparison  with  the  corresjx)ndiug  organic  acids,  it  is  seen,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  a  similar,  although  less  marked,  variation  of  the  disso- 
ciation-constants of  these  acids. 


Acid. 
Formic    ... 

Acetic 

Propiouic 
Butyric   ... 
isoButyric 
Valeric    ... 
Caprouic . . . 


A'xl0«. 
214-0 
180 
13-4 
14-9 
14-4 
16-1 
14-5 


Amide. 

^at  63-2". 

Formamide  ..  

....       346-2 

Acetamide    

21-01 

Propionamide  ..    . 

25-67 

Butyramide 

11-84 

tsoButyramide 

14-88 

Valeramide  

3-34 

Capronamide    

12-19 

In  the  above,  K'  and  K  are  respectively  the  dissociation -constants 
of  the  acids  and  the  velocity-constants  of  the  amides.  Except  in  the 
case  of  formamide,  on  comparing  successive  members,  a  decrease  in  the 
strength  of  the  acid  corx-esponds  to  an  increase  in  the  velocity -constant 
of  the  amide  ;  for  example,  butyric  acid  is  a  stronger  acid  than  iso- 

s  s  2 
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butyric  acid.  Hence  isobutyramide  is  more  reactive  than  butyramide. 
A  small  change  in  electrochemical  chai-acter,  however,  produces  a  large 
change  in  i-eactivity.  This  is  in  accordance  with  our  knowledge  of  the 
general  susceptibility  of  reactivity  to  small  variations  of  condition,  in- 
ternal or  external. 

The  relation  between  reactivity  at  constant  temperature  and 
molecular  weight  is  not  a  simple  function.  There  is  evidently  some 
influence  at  work  which  does  not  depend  on  the  constitution  in  the 
usual  manner.  This  influence  is  probably  association.  If  association 
does  take  place,  non-ionised  molecules  must  result ;  and,  moreover, 
since  the  velocity-constant  is  independent  of  the  volume  of  the 
system,  the  equilibrium  formula  relating  to  the  simple  and  asso- 
ciated molecules  must  be  of  the  first  order.  This  precludes  association 
of  amide  molecules  inter  se,  and  makes  it  probable  that  the  amide 
associates  with  the  solvent,  with  the  production  of  hydrated  non- 
ionisable  molecules : 

CHj-CO-NHg  +  HaO  =;  CHg-CO-NHg-OH. 

The  velocity  of  reaction  thus  depends  on  the  ratio  of  the  concentra- 
tions of  the  two  forms  and  also  on  their  relative  rates  of  reaction 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  Increase  of  molecular  weight  would  tend  to 
reduce  the  "  mobility  "  of  the  amide  molecules  and  thus  the  reactivity. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  variation  of  the  relative  concentration  of  the 
hydrated  form  with  increase  of  molecular  weight  would  probably  run 
parallel  with  the  strengths  of  the  corresponding  acids,  an  increase  of 
acidic  power  in  the  acid  corresponding  to  a  decrease  of  associative 
power  in  the  amide. 

The  direct  steric  effect  in  the  case  of  isobutyramide  and  butyramide 
is  masked,  probably  owing  to  the  high  mobility  and  relative  smalloess 
of  the  hydrogen  ion. 

The  exact  mechanism  of  the  reaction  is  not  easy  of  explanation. 
The  marked  accelerative  power  of  the  hydrogen  ion  in  reactions  of 
hydrolysis  is  very  prob.ihly  connected  with  its  higii  mobility. 

Representing  the  amide  as  the  simple  molecule,  hydrolysis  takes 
place  in  the  following  manner  : 

R-CO   ^   NHj  — >  CHs-COjH  +  Nllg 
HO   "^    H  i 

The  bombardment  of  the  molecule  by  the  rapidly  moving  hydrogeni 
ioDB  facilitates  tlie  decomposiiiott  into  two  parts,  and  the  latter  com-" 
bine  with  the  disintegrated  water  molecules  simultanoouKly  produced. 
Naturally  the  Htronger  the  organic  acid  caiteris  jxiribus,  the  more  stable 
iii  the  amide  molecule  in  the  prosonco  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Although 
it  18  at  proKent  an  open  cpiostion  whether  the  action  of  alkali  is  to  be 
considered  one  of  hydrolyrtiH  or  of  direct  "saponification,"  it  is  signifi- 
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cant  that  the  hydroxy!  ion  has  als^o  a  large  mobility,  being  next  to 
hydrogen  in  this  respect. 

Consideration  of  the  temperature  variation  of  the  velocity-constants 
brings  out  some  points  of  interest. 

When  log  A"  and  the  reciprocal  of  the  absolute  temperature  l/Tare 
plotted  together,  the  graphs  are  found  to  be  straight  lines.  These  are 
shown  in  the  diagram  below  : 

Fio.  5. 
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A.  Forniamide.  JD.  isoButyramide. 


B.  Propionainide. 

C.  Acetamide. 


E.  Butyraniide. 

F.  Valeiamidc. 


The  relations  are  accurately  represented  by  the  general  formula, 

log^  =    logA'o    +    5(1    -    ^). 

where  iT^  is  the  velocity-constant  at  a  standard  temperature  7^.      If 
T^  is  put  equal  to  infinity,  then. 


logK 


C    - 


r 
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where  log~^C  is  a  constant  which  would  represent  the  reactivity  under 
the  hypothetical  condition  of  inBnite  temperature  if  the  relation  were 
true  for  all  temperatures. 

The  former  formula  is  to  be  preferred  for  practical  purposes.    Below 
are  the  values  of  the  constants  for  the  various  amides  : 


Formamide    ... 

Acetatnide 

Propionamide 
Butyramide  ... 
MoButyramide 
Valeramide    . . . 


logK,. 

B. 

i/r«. 

C.  log- 

-iCxlO- 

1-7166 

4182 

0-003173 

14-987 

97-0 

0-4227 

4542 

14-843 

69-6 

0-5492 

4335 

14-309 

20-3 

0-2596 

4405 

0-003170 

14-230 

17-0 

0-3259 

4260 

0-003173 

13-846 

7-0 

0-5241 

4395 

0-002974 

13-594 

3-9 

Common  logarithms  are  used  throughout.  The  degree  of  accuracy 
obtained  by  using  the  first  formula  is  shown  by  reference  to  the 
followinsr  results  for  84*1°  : 


Formamide    . . , 

Acetamide 

Propionamide 
Butyramide   . . . 
woButyramidc 
Yaleramido    ... 


oin  curve). 

Z(calc.). 

1884-0 

1890-0 

131-2 

131-1 

146-2 

146-6 

77-61 

77-55 

81-83 

82-20 

19-45 

19-44 

Owing,  apparently,  to  the  separation  of  the  acid  during  hydrolysis, 
the  results  for  capronamide  do  not  follow  the  above  simple  temperature 
relation,  and  therefore  the  calculation  of  the  "  constants  "  is  not  possible 
in  this  case. 

The  values  of  log'^C  given  above  are  independent  of  temperature 
and  are  characteristic  of  the  substance. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  factors  decrease  with  increasing 
molecular  weight.  Moreover,  here  the  factor  for  tsobutyrjimide  is 
less  than  for  butyramide.  The  influence  of  a  small  error  in  H 
however,  is  greatly  magnified  in  the  calculation  of  log~^C,  and  this 
fact  detracts  from  the  quantitative  value  of  these  factors.  Better 
results  are  obtained  by  evaluating  the  velocity-constant.s  at  "corre- 
sponding" temperatures,  using  the  term  "corresponding"  in  a  wide 
sense  (compare  Thorpe  and  Bodger,  Vhil.  Trans.,  1894,  185,  A,  3i)7). 

"  Correfpouding "  temperatures  for  the  different  amides  as  here 
defined  are  such  that  the  dilTorontial  coefiicients  of  the  roactivity- 
tomperaturo  curves  at  those  toinporaturos  are  equal. 

Tlio  temperature  rclatioa  can  be  expressed  in  the  form  : 

K  ..  ^.-"^/^ 

where  A  and  B  are  constants  characteristic  of  each  amide,  and  n  is  the 
logarithin  modulus.     On  differentiation, 

ilK         nKH 

"     —      -     "     Ufa. 


b. 

e. 

-0  0,2548 

-0  0,965 

0  0,2371 

0-0,617 

0-0,2475 

0  0«711 

0-0,2436 

0  0,699 

0-0a-jr.-J5 

0-0,787 

o-o,-24fa 

00,783 
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Then  when  <^  is  the  same  for  all  the  amides,  they  are  under 
corresponding  conditions.  The  relation  between  logj^^  and  l/T  ia 
nearly  a  linear  function,  and  putting  log,Q^  =  x  and  IjT^t/,  can  be 
accurately  expressed  by, 

y  =  a  +  bx  +  cx^. 

The  constants  in  this  equation  for  the  amides  considered  are  : 


Formamido  0-0,3259 

Acetainide    0-0a2957 

I'lopiouauiide  0'0,2972 

IJutyramide 0022904 

woButyramide 0-0./2910 

Yaleramide  0-0j2767 

Assigning  values  x  =  0  and  x=l,  we  obtain  for  the  reactivities 
under  these  two  sets  of  corresponding  conditions  the  following 
numbers : 

log,o«^  =  0.  log„f=l. 

Formamido 307-7 

Acetainido 338*2 

Fropionamide    336-5 

Butyramida    355-2 

woButyramido   843  "6 

Yaleramide 362-8 

In  the  last  column,  K^  represents  the  relative  activity  in  each  case 
when  formamide  is  taken  equal  to  10.  This  ratio  is  practically  constant 
for  each  amide  at  all  temperatures  over  the  range  considered.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  "  relative  reactivity  "  at  corresponding  temperatures 
gradually  increases  with  rise  of  molecular  weight. 

Fi-om  the  velocity-constants  of  the  amides  it  is  possible  to  calculate 
approximately  their  stability  in  aqueous  solution.  The  time  in  years 
for  a  1  per  cent,  decomposition  is  given  by  : 

t=  -^^^-.    log.    1^/60  X   24  X  365. 
K<r{r  +  I)      ^*     99' 

where  o-  =  specific  conductivity  of  water  ; 

^  00  =  molecular  conductivity  of  water  at  infinite  dilution. 
r  =  ratio  of  hydroly tic  power  of  hydroxion  and  hydrion. 

At  a  temperature  of  15°,  taking  .^=0-107foracetamide,(r  =  2  x  10' ", 
and  r  =  2-5,  t  is  about  eleven  years. 

The  specific  conductivity  of  a  normal  solution  of  acetamide  at  the 
laboratory  temperature  changed  in  four  months  by  25  x  10"^  mhos. 
Taking  /Ijq  for  ammonium  acetate  —  98,  this  gives  a  rate  of  decomposi- 
tion of  1  per  cent,  in  about  twelve  years,  which  is  in  fair  agreement 
with  the  above  number. 


A'. 

KK 

T. 

K. 

KK 

22-54 

1000 

333-1 

265  5 

10-00 

25-34 

11-23 

367-6 

302-7 

11-40 

26-15 

11-59 

367  1 

310-7 

11-71 

'26-91 

11-93 

3760 

321-2 

1210 

27-67 

12-28 

376-4 

332  0 

12-51 

30  00 

13-30 

398-2 

361-4 

13-62 
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In  conclusion,  the  author  wishes  to  express  his  thanks  to  Professor 
Collie  for  kindly  supervising  the  work,  and  also  his  appreciation  of 
suggestions  offered  by  him  and  by  Dr.  F.  G.  Donnan. 

Chemical  Department, 

S.W.  Polytechnic, 

Chelsea,  S.W. 


LX. — Interaction      of     Alkali     Starch     and      Carbon 
Disulpkide.     Xanthogenic  Esters  of  Starch. 

By  Charles  Frederic  Cross,  Edward  John  Bevan,  and 
John  Frederic  Briggs. 

The  xanthogenic  esters  of  cellulose,  which  have  been  described  in  a 
series  of  communications  (Trans.,  1893,  63,  837  ;  Ber.,  1893,  26, 
1090,  ibid.,  1901,  34,  1513;  Researches  on  Cellulose,  I.  and  II.) 
revert  to  cellulose  progressively  over  a  period  more  or  less  prolonged, 
depending  on  temperature  and  other  conditions,  and  the  stages  of  these 
reverse  decompositions  have  been  studied  as  characteristic  more 
especially  of  the  aqueous  solutions  of  the  product  (viscose). 

From  the  many  analogies  existing  between  starch  and  cellulose  it 
has  been  a  priori  evident  that  the  corresponding  xanthogenic  esters  of 
the  former  would  be  produced  under  analogous  conditions  of  reaction; 
but  to  control  these  conditions  so  as  to  obtain  the  intimate  mixture  of 
the  necessary  reagents,  namely,  starch,  alkali  hydroxide,  water,  and 
carbon  disulphide,  has  been  a  matter  of  some  difficulty. 

By  the  particular  device  of  moistening  the  starch  with  carbon 
disulphide,  and  then  adding  sodium  hydroxide  in  16 — 20  per  cent. 
solutioD,  a  liquid  mixture  is  obtained,  which,  however,  rapidly 
changes  to  a  swollen  but  non-coherent  mass  ;  the  carbon  disulphide 
is  held  as  an  emulsion  in  the  semi-solid  alkali-starch  hydroxide, 
and  under  these  conditions  the  reaction  proceeds  similarly  to 
the  cellulose  reaction  and  is  complete  in  two  to  four  hours. 

The  product  is  now  soluble  in  cold  water  and  is  fully  converted  into 
the  new  derivative.  It  is  accompanied,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cellulose 
reaction,  by  the  inevitable  by-products  of  reaction,  chiefly  sodium 
trisulphocarbonate,  which  gives  it  a  yellow  colour.  The  purified 
product  c*n  be  obtained  by  treating  with  dehydrating  agents,  such  as 
alcohol.  On  adding  acetic  acid  the  by-products  are  decomposed,  the 
Kodium  xanthogenate  resistiog  the  action  of  the  acid  as  in  the  case  of 
the  cellulose  ;  it  now  renots  with  iodine  in  the  quantitativo  proportions 
corroH|K»n(liiig  witli  tlui  typical  (Mjualion  : 

•-•^^^Na  +  ^^>^  +  1,  -  2Nal  +  Cs4'f_J^'^>SC. 
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The  following  experimental  results  may  be  cited  as  typical. 

(1)  Twenty  grams  of  dry  starch  were  mixed  with  12-5  grams  of 
carbon  disulphide  and  then  with  42  grams  of  sodium  hydroxide 
solution  (20  per  cent.).  Under  these  conditions  the  incorporation  of 
the  reagents  together  is  incomplete,  and  we  found  it  convenient  to  use 
toluene  as  a  diluent. 

(2)  21-9  Grams  of  dry  starch  were  treated  with  11  grams  of  carbon 
disulphide  diluted  with  10  grams  of  toluene,  55  grams  of  a  20  per 
cent,  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  were  now  added  to  the  mixture, 
and  the  whole  stirred  during  solidification,  which  was  sutticiently 
retarded  for  perfect  mixture.  The  reaction  was  continued  for 
several  hours  and  the  mass  then  diluted  to  a  total  weight  of  300 
grams. 

This  specimen  was  analysed  on  a  sequence  of  days  covering  a  period 
of  two  to  three  weeks,  and  the  numbers  (below)  established  the  very 
close  similarity  of  the  starch  product  with  the  cellulose  analogues  (see 
Researches  on  Cellulose,  11,  pp.  98 — 99). 

The  particular  constitutional  index  of  the  series  is  the  soda  combined 
with  the  xanthate  residue,  which  is  estimated  by  titrations  based  upon 
the  quantitative  reaction  with  iodine  above  cited. 

The  necessary  correction  is  applied  for  the  ascertained  proportion 
of  iodine  consumed  by  the  associated  by-products.  The  method 
is  based  upon  our  communication  in  Ber.,  1901,  34,  1513. 

It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  set  out  briefly  the  main  points  to 
be  noted  in  the  analytical  investigation  of  these  colloidal  substances. 

(1)  The  ester  may  be  freed  from  saline  by-products  by  precipitation 
by  a  neutral  dehydrating  agent.  When  "  pure  "  the  alkalimetric  and 
iodometric  estimations  (of  the  sodium)  give  identical  results,  and  the 
identity  is  a  criterion  of  "purity." 

(2)  Sulphur  is  estimated  as  BaSO^  after  fully  oxidising  with  hypo- 
chlorite :  the  pure  compounds  give  the  ratio  S  :  Na  =  2  : 1  ;  lastly,  the 
pure  colloid  itself  is  isolated  after  decomposition  by  a  mineral  acid, 
purified,  dried,  and  weighed. 

On  a  series  of  determinations  it  is  convenient  to  make  observations 
on  the  crude  solution.  The  details  of  the  analytical  method  applic- 
able to  this  have  been  carefully  worked  out  by  our  collaborator, 
Monsieur  L.  Naudin. 

The  iodometric  estimation  is  carried  out  under  a  condition  of  high 
dilution,  025  gram  of  the  colloid  per  1000  c.c.  Comparative  titra- 
tions in  separate  portions,  A  after  adding  acetic  acid,  B  after  adding 
sulphuric  acid,  afford  the  necessary  data. 

In  the  series  of  observations  of  the  specimen  of  the  starch  deriv- 
ative the  following  numbers  were  obtained  : 
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Soda  combined  as 
XOCSSNa,  represented 
Age  of  as  NaOH  per  cent, 

preparation.  of  original  starch. 

1  day 19-2 

5  days 105 

6  „    10-3 

7  „    9-0 

16    „    5-2 

The  original  reaction  takes  place  in  the  approximate  stoichiometrical 
ratio  CgHjoOs  :  CSg :  NaOH. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  starch  undergoes  only  a  slight 
incidental  hydrolysis  in  soluble  derivatives  under  the  conditions  of 
the  reaction,  and  the  proportions  precipitated  by  iodine  as  dixantho- 
genide  closely  correspond  with  the  percentage  calculated  from  the 
quantity  of  starch  originally  taken. 

The  investigation  of  this  series  of  derivatives  will  be  found  to  throw 
some  light  on  a  point  which  is  obscure  in  the  case  of  cellulose  by 
reason  of  the  difficulty  of  determining  as  between  the  cellulose 
(hydrate)  and  cellulose  xanthogenic  derivatives  containing  only  a 
fractional  quantity  of  the  CSS  residues. 

Taking  the  colour  reaction  of  starch  with  iodine  as  the  basis  of 
observations,  we  find  that  no  starch  can  be  detected  as  starch  through- 
out the  series  of  stages  of  spontaneous  decomposition  and  "  reversion." 

Thus,  after  acidifying  with  acetic  acid  and  adding  excess  of  iodine  no 
colour  is  developed,  but  the  addition  of  mineral  acid,  by  immediate  decom- 
position of  the  xanthogenate,  develops  the  characteristic  iodine  reaction. 

A  graphic  representation  of  the  stages  of  reversion  would  be  marked 
by  an  asymptotic  approach  to  the  line  of  starch,  as  of  cellulose  in  the 
case  of  viscose.  In  either  case  there  is  a  remarkable  persistence  of 
fractional  residues  of  the  characteristic  CSSNa  groups,  influencing  one 
complex  and  differentiating  its  reactions  from  those  of  starch. 

It  might  bo  urged  as  regards  the  quantitative  relations  that  these 
residues  are  the  reciprocal  measure  of  the  molecule  or  the  reacting  unit 
of  the  carbohydrate,  and  that  this  is  of  definitely  large  magnitude.  The 
alternative  view  is  that  the  reacting  unit  is  a  system,  homogeneous  as 
regards  a  particular  chotnical  function,  although  heterogeneous  in  actual 
constitution.  This  appears  to  be  tbo  simplest  way  of  stating  the 
experimental  facts  in  accordance  with  the  observations  that  at  no 
•tage  of  the  reversion  are  tltu  products  a  mixture  of  starch  and  its 
tbiooarbonic  estorH. 

The  investigations  of  these  products  havo  been  carried  out  in  the 
Laboratory  of  the  Soci6t6  Frau^aiso  do  la  Viscose.  We  wish  to 
express  our  obligations  to  this  Company  and  to  their  Chemist 
Director,  Monsieur  L.  Naudin. 
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March  22nd,  1907. 
ProfeHsor  R.  Mbldola,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Gbair. 

Dr.  G.  D.  Lander  and  Dr.  J.  F.  Thorpe  were  appointed  scrutators, 
and  the  Ballot  was  opened  for  the  election  of  OflictM-s  and  Council  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

The  President  presented  the  Report  of  the  Council  on  the  progress 
of  the  Society  during  the  past  twelve  months.  The  adoption  of  the 
Report  of  the  Council  was  proposed  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Harrison,  seconded 
by  Prof.  W.  Jackson  Pope,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Report  of  the  Council. 

The  Council  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  report  the 
continued  prosperity  of  the  Society  and  that,  measured  by  the  number 
of  papers  read  and  the  number  of  Fellows  on  the  list,  there  has  been 
greater  activity  than  in  any  previous  year. 

On  the  31  ^t  December,  1905,  the  number  of  Fellows  was  2,785. 
During  1906,  172  Follows  were  elected  and  2  reinstated,  thus  making 
a  gross  total  of  2,959.  The  Society  has  lost  2-4  Fellows  by  death;  2-4 
have  resigned,  the  elections  of  5  have  become  void  ;  39  have  been 
removed  for  non-payment  of  Annual  Subscriptions,  and  7  Life  Com- 
pounders, whose  addresses  could  not  be  found,  have  been  removed. 

The  total  number  of  Fellows,  therefore,  on  the  31st  December, 
1906,  was  2,860,  showing  an  increase  of  75  over  the  number  for  the 
previous  year. 
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The  names  of  the  deceased  Fellows,  with  the  dates  of  their  election, 
are :     - 


W.  H.  Chandler  (1872). 

F.  J.  Claudet  (1852). 
T.  S.  Davis  (1876). 

W.  H.  Edwards  (1902). 
M.  H.  Foye  (1884). 
C.  H.  B.  Hambly  (1859). 
J.  G.  Hepburn  (1853). 
J.  S.  C.  Hey  wood  (1848). 

G.  H.  Hurst  (1885). 
F.  M.  Lyte  (1859). 
C.  W.  Marsh  (1881). 
E.  H.  Miller  (1897). 


W.  J.  Orsman  (1884). 

B.  Phillips  (1889). 
J.  E.  Pitman  (1906). 
T.  Royle  (1862). 

F.  Smith  (1890). 
T.  D.  Smith  (1898). 
H.  J.  P.  Sprengel  (1864). 
W.  S.  Squire  (1858). 
J.  A.  Storey  (1891). 

C.  Tookey  (1855). 
T.  B.  Tyson  (1885). 

A.  Walker,  Maj-Gen.  (1868). 


The  following  Fellows  have  resigned  : 

G.  D.  Atkinson. 
J.  Bateman. 
W.  C.  T.  Beasley. 
SirB.V.S.  Brodie,Bt. 
C.  H.  Burge. 
J.  M.  Campbell. 
H.  E.  Ellis. 
J.  C.  Fell. 


P.  Haigh. 
S.  M.  Haigh. 
W.  Harris. 
E.  Hughes. 
K.  B.  Lee. 
H.  L.  Leech. 
H.  P.  Lewis. 
W.  C.  Mackenzie. 


A.  S.  Mayfield. 
J.  B.  Moody. 
J.  W.  Sandford. 
G.  T.  S.  Sichel. 
W.  H.  Sodeau. 
R.  C.  Styles. 
G.  E.  Tonilins. 
P.  J.  Vinter. 


The  names  of  the  Life  Compounders  whose  address  cannot  be  found, 
and  who  have  been  removed  therefore  by  the  Council  are  : 

G.  Crampton  (1875).  A.  W.  Gillman  (1865). 

J,  Danson  (1850).  J.  Hadkinson  (1878). 

A.  A.  Ferreira  (i864).  F.  E.  Harinan  (1874). 

James  Millar  (1848). 

The  number  of  the  Fellows  who  were  elected  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century  has  been  still  further  diminished  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  P.  J.  Claudet,  elected  on  16th  February,  1852;  Mr.  J.  G. 
Hepburn,  elected  on  2l8t  February,  1863,  and  of  Mr.  J.  S.  0. 
Hey  wood,  who  was  elected  on  3rd  April,  1848. 

The  number  of  Honorary  and  Foreign  Members  at  the  close  of  1905 
wuH  'M.  No  elections  have  been  held  during  1906,  but  the  Society 
hiiK  to  mourn  the  loss  of  Dr.  Fedor  Heilstoiii,  wlio  was  elected 
iMt  Krbiiiary,  1883,  and  who  died  on  i9th  October,  1906.  Tlio 
nutiibiT  of  Honorary  and  Foreign  Members  at  3l8t  Pecombor,  1906, 
waH  therefore  33. 
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Since  the  close  of  1906,  the  Society  has  lost  by  death  three  more  of 
its  Honorary  and  Foreign  Members,  namely,  Prof.  Pr.  D.  I.  Mendeleeff, 
(on  the  2ud  February),  Prof.  Dr.  Nicolai  Menschutkin  (on  the 
4th  Februar)'),  and  Prof.  Henri  Moissan  (on  the  20th  February). 

During  the  year  1906,  236  8cienti6c  communications  have  been 
made  to  the  Society,  176  of  which  have  been  published  already  in  the 
Transactions,  and  abstracts  of  all  have  appeared  in  the  Proceedings. 

The  volume  of  Transactions  for  1906  contains  1,943  pages,  of  which 
1,890  are  occupied  by  186  memoirs,  the  remaining  53  pages  being 
devoted  to  the  Cleve  Memorial  Lecture,  the  Report  of  the  Annual 
General  Meeting,  and  the  Presidential  Address ;  the  volume  for  the 
preceding  year  contains  184  memoirs,  which  occupy  1,818  pages. 

The  Journal  for  1906  contains  also  4,541  abstracts  of  papers 
published  mainly  in  foreign  journals,  which  extend  to  1,912  pages, 
whilst  the  absti-acts  for  1905  numbered  4,356,  and  occupied  1,828 
pages. 

The  abstracts  for  1906  may  be  classified  as  follows : 


No.  of 
Pages.        Abstracts. 


Part   I. 

Organic  Chemistry 1,000         1,745 

Part    II. 

General  and  Physical  Chemistry  651 

Inorganic  Chemistry  559 

Mineralogical  Chemistry    128 

Physiological  Chemistry 486 

Chemistry   of   Vegetable    Physiology   and 

Agriculture 343 

Analytical  Chemistry 629 

912         2,796 


Total  in  Parts  I.  and  II 1,912         4,541 

Among  the  first  acts  of  the  Council  elected  in  March,  1906,  was  the 
appointment  of  a  Finance  Committee,  and  it  was  decided  also  that  the 
names  of  the  Members,  together  with  those  of  the  House,  Library, 
Publication,  and  Research  Fund  Committees,  should  be  read  from  the 
Chair  at  the  Ordinary  Meeting  next  after  the  Meeting  of  Council  at 
which  the  Committees  are  formed. 

In  the  previous  session,  and  on  a  second  occasion  during  the  present 
one,  the  desii-ability  of  reading   the  minutes  at  an  Ordinary  Meeting 
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has  been  called  in  question  ;  for  the  guidance  of  Chairmen  on  this 
point  it  has  been  resolved  that  henceforth  the  minutes  must  be  read  as 
long  as  the  present  Bye-Laws  remain  in  force. 

The  practice  of  holding  the  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society  on  the 
first  and  third  Thursdays  of  the  month,  reversion  to  which  was 
announced  in  the  last  Annual  Report,  appears  justified  by  the  average 
attendance  of  Fellows,  which  has  been  well  maintained.  In  order  to 
relieve  the  pressure  of  business  which  has  been  usual  at  the  first  and 
last  Meetings  of  the  Session,  it  was  decided  to  hold  two  extra 
Meetings,  in  October  and  July  respectively. 

The  triennial  award  of  the  Longstaff  Medal  to  the  Fellow  of  the 
Society  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  has  done  the  most  to 
promote  Chemical  Science  by  Research,  was  made,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Research  Fund  Committee,  to  Prof.  Walter  Noel  Hartley, 
F.R.S.,  in  recognition  of  his  spectrochemical  investigations.  The 
medal  was  presented  on  October  18th,  1906. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  International  Celebration  marking  the 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Foundation  of  the  Coal  Tar  Colour 
Industry,  an  address  of  congratulation  to  Sir  William  Henry  Perkin, 
F.R.S. ,  was  presented  on  behalf  of  the  Society  by  the  President.  In 
accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  public  meeting  at  which  the 
commemoration  was  inaugurated,  a  marble  bust  of  Sir  William  Perkin, 
executed  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Pomeroy,  A.R.A.,  has  been  presented  to  the 
Society  by  the  Committee  administering  the  Fund  subscribed  in 
support  of  the  celebration. 

The  Society  has  also  received  a  Berzelius  medal  cast  in  selenium, 
presented  by  Mr.  John  Spiller,  and  Prof.  J.  M.  Thomson,  F.R.S.,  has 
presented  an  aqua-tint  engraving  of  Dr.  Thomas  Tliomson,  F.R.S., 
Regius  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  from 
1818  to  1852. 

During  the  vacation  of  1906  an  address  was  presented  to  the 
University  of  Aberdeen  at  the  celebration  of  its  fourth  centenary, 
wliich  took  place  in  September.  The  congratulations  of  the  Society 
were  offered  also  to  the  distinguished  Honorary  and  Foreign  member. 
Professor  Adolpli  Lieben,  on  the  occasion  of  his  seventieth  birthday 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  doctorate. 

The  desirability  of  applying  for  a  supplemental  Charter  with  a  view 
to  removing  existing  restrictions  in  regard  to  nationality  and  nox  as 
affecting  election  to  the  Fellowship  of  the  Society  has  been  carefully 
couHidered  by  the  Council.  After  receiving  the  report  of  a  Special 
Cominitteo  consisting  of  Mr.  Phip-i^on  Roale,  Mr.  Bonsficld,  Dr.  Horapo 
Brown,  Dr.  Moody,  Professor  Emerson  Reynolds,  Dr.  T.  I'].  Thorpe, 
ProfoBBor  W.  A,  Tiidon,  and  tho  Oflicers,  the  Council  resolved  that  for 
the  guidance  of  Chairmoo,  only  those  FoUowh  who  are  British  subjects 
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can  vote  at  meetings  or  be  eligible  for  offices,  and  that  the  matter  be 
made  clear  by  adding  to  the  gloss  on  the  Charter,  after  the  first  para- 
graph, the  words  "  but  British  subjects  who  are  Fellows  can  alone 
exercise  corporate  rights,  or  be  eligible  for  office.'" 

The  Council  has  resolved  that,  following  the  ordiixary  index  of  the 
Transactions,  there  shall  appear  a  list  of  new  compounds  described 
in  the  original  communications,  tabulated  according  to  the  Richter 

system. 

The  alchemical  and  early  chemical  works  presented  to  the  Library 
by  Sir  Henry  E.  Roscoe  have  been  catalogued  (Proc.,  190C,  22, 
209—233)  and  the  volumes  placed  in  a  special  book-case. 

The  number  of  books  borrowed  from  the  Library  during  1906  was 
1,126,  as  against  1,108  in  the  previous  year.  The  additions  to  the 
Library  comprise  :  (a)  a  collection  of  136  alchemical  and  other  books 
presented  by  Sir  Henry  E.  Koscoe  ;  (6)  121  books,  of  which  64  were 
presented,  385  volumes  of  periodicals,  and  32  pamphlets,  as  against 
165  books,  324  volumes  of  periodicals,  and  48  pamphlets  last  year. 

In  January  last  the  Council  decided  that  during  the  remainder  of 
the  present  Session  the  Library  shall  be  kept  open  for  the  use  of 
Fellows  every  Thursday  from  10  a.m.  until  9  p.m.,  except  on  those 
evenings  on  which  the  Society  meets,  when  it  will  remain  open  until 

10.30  p.m. 

The  annual  income  of  the  Research  Fund  from  its  investments  is 
£219  17s.  Od.,  and  from  this,  grants  amounting  to  £210,  as  well  as  the 
Longstaff  Honorarium  and  Medal,  had  to  be  paid.  That  this  should 
be  not  only  possible,  but  that  there  should  also  be  an  excess  of  income 
over  expenditure  of  £26  13«.  \\d.  for  the  year,  is  due  to  the  amount 
of  £38  6».  l\d.  having  been  returned  from  gmuts  made  in  previous 
years.  In  the  Transactions  for  1906  there  are  31  papers  contributed 
by  authors  to  whom  grants  had  been  made  from  the  Research  Fund. 

The  Treasurer  has  great  pleasure  in  recording  that  in  February  of 
the  present  year  the  Society  received  a  further  munificent  donation  of 
£1000  to  the  Research  Fund  from  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Gold- 
smiths. The  income  accruing  from  this  donation  will,  in  accordance 
with  the  expressed  wish  of  the  donors,  be  devoted  especially  to  the 
encouragement  of  research  in  metallurgy  and  inorganic  chemistry. 

The  financial  transactions  of  the  Society  for  the  past  year  have  been 
very  satisfactory  and  show  a  substantial  surplus.  The  total  income 
of  the  Society  for  1906  is  £7121  8s.  lid.,  being  an  increase  of 
£327  14s.  Ud.  over  that  for  1905  (£6793  14s.  Od.),  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  amount  received  on  account  of  Life  Composition  Fees 
has  fallen  from  £360  to  £268,  a  decrease  of  £92.  The  increase  in 
income  is  mainly  composed  of  the  following  three  items :  (1)  admis- 
sion  fees,    £120;    (2)  annual  subscriptions,   £138   18s.   Od.,  and  (3) 
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sale  of  publications,  ,£120  Gs.  3d.  Whilst  the  income  has  notably 
increased,  the  expenditui'e  has  fallen  much  more  considerably  and  is 
£718  19«,  8d.  less  than  last  year,  so  that  instead  of  a  deficit  of 
£305  Is.  5d.  on  the  year's  working  there  is  a  surplus  of  £741  13s.  2d., 
a  difference  in  all  of  £1046  14s.  Id.  This  is  due  very  largely  to 
having  no  expenses  of  any  kind  to  meet  on  account  of  the  Collective 
Index,  which  last  year  alone  cost  the  Society  £778  10s.  5d.,  but  it 
must  not  be  thought  that  nothing  is  being  done  towards  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  next  volume,  because  the  card  indexes  now  made  by  Mis. 
Dougal  for  each  Annual  Index  will,  with  comparatively  little  expense 
and  labour,  be  blended  together  and  thus  utilised  for  the  preparation 
of  Vol.  Y.  of  the  Collective  Index,  which  will  cover  the  period 
1903—1912. 

The  cost  of  the  Journal,  the  Proceedings,  and  the  Annual  Reports 
all  show  increased  expenditure,  amounting  to  £71  Is.  Gd.,  £40  6s., 
and  £68  10s.  Id.  respectively.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  notice  that 
although  the  Transactions  and  Abstracts  show  an  increase  of  over 
200  pages  and  contain  several  lengthy,  as  well  as  important  and 
expensive,  papers,  the  increase  in  cost  should  be  so  small.  In  this  con- 
nexion the  Treasurer  has  to  thank  Professor  Pope  and  Mr.  Barlow  for 
supplying  all  the  blocks  required  to  illustrate  their  paper  published  in 
the  November  issue  of  the  Journal.  The  increased  cost  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings is  due  in  part  to  the  issue  of  two  additional  numbers  corre- 
sponding to  the  two  extra  Meetings  of  the  Society  in  July  and  in 
October,  and  in  part  also  to  the  printing  of  the  catalogue,  compiled 
with  great  care  by  the  Librarian,  of  the  collection  of  alchemical  works 
above  referred  to  which  the  Society  owes  to  the  generosity  of 
Sir  H.  E,  Roscoe,  and  which  are  now  properly  housed  in  the  Library. 

The  balance  sheet  also  shows  that  a  small  legacy  of  £33  12s.  3c/. 
has  been  i-eceived  under  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Dircks,  and  is 
a  residue  of  the  estate  from  which  almost  exactly  thirty  years  ago  the 
Society  received  £840  5s. 

The  Treasureu  gave  a  statement  as  to  the  Society's  Income  and 
Expenditure  during  the  year  1906,  and  propo.sed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Auditors,  which  was  seconded  by  Dr.  W.  R.  E.  Hodgkinson  and 
carried  unanimously.  Acknowledgment  was  made  by  Mr.  E.  Grant 
Hooper. 
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INCOME   AND   EXPENDITURE  ACCOUNT 


Income. 


To  Life  Compositions 

,,  Admission  Fees       

, ,  Annual  Subscriptions- 
Received  in  advance,  on  account  of  1906 
„         during  1906  on  account  of  1906 
>•  •>  ,.  »  1905 

1904 


Leu   amount  included  in  last  year's   Income,   being   valuation   of 
Arrears  as  per  last  Balance  Sheet      


Add  Arrears  at  date:  1906  £410,  1905  £24,  estimated  to  realise  as 
{ per  Balance  Sheet 

Investments  ;— 
Dividends  on  £6,730  Metropolitan  Consolidated  3}  per  cent.  Stock  ... 
,,  £1,050  London  and  North  Western  Railway  3  per  cent. 

Debenture  Stock 

,,  £1  5'20  14».  3d.  Cardiff  Corporation  3  per  cent.  Stock  ... 

„  £1,400  India  24  percent.  Stock    

,,  £2,400  Bristol  Corporation  2^  per  cent.  Debenture  Stock 

„  £4,341  Midland  Railway  2J  percent.  Preference  Stock 

,,  £1,200  Leeds  Corporation  3  per  cent.  Stock     

,,  £1,500  Transvaal  3  per  cent.  Guaranteed  Stock     

Income  Tax  Recovered     

Interest  on  Deposit  Account 

Publications  :— 
Bales: 

Journals    

Proceedings      

General  Index 

Memorial  Lvctiii-es 

Library  (^at»loi,'ue 

At«>nilcWilght  Tables 

Jubilee  Volume       

Annual  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Chemistry.     Vol.  I      

Vol.  11      


Le*t  PubllNhcrs'  Commission 


Proeeods  of  Advertisements  In  Jouninl... 
Ie««  Commission     


•Subscriptions  from  other  Societies  :— 

tvjcicty  of  Chemical  Industry 

hoclcty  of  Public  Anal  VHlH       

])|Mlrict  AgrlculluriHts  Analysts  Asaocliitlon 

ilonry  DIrck's  Ueipieht     ' 


t.  d. 


207  18  0 

3973    0  0 

244    0  0 

10    0  0 


4434  18 

0 

250  0 

0 

4184  18 

0 

260  0 

0 

223  15 


29  18 

6 

43  6 

8 

38  5 

0 

67  0 

0 

103  2 

0 

34  4 

0 

42  15 

0 

29  17 

0 

21  15 

5 

•  849  0 

8 

20  6 

9 

67  1 

9 

10  12 

8 

2  9 

9 

5 

4 

6 

6 

86  6 

U 

98  11 

6 

1080    0    0 
102    4    5 


977  15     7 


£      *.  d. 
268    0    0 

712    0    0 


4441  18    0 
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£51  18  6 
7  15  8 

44  2  10 

1021  18  5 

22  1  0 
33  12  3 

•••  •••  ••• 

0  9  0 

la  1  6 

10  6 

ilTlSl    8  II 


I  hava  axamlned  the  abtfve  Aooouuta  with  the  Books  and  Vouoliors  of  the  Uociuty,  aud 
and  the  Inveatmeiit*. 


nth  Marek,  1M7. 


W.   B.   KKKN, 

Chartered  Accountant. 
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ExpendUure. 

By  Expenses  on  accouut  of  Juunutl  and  Proeeedinga 

Salary  of  Editor 

Salary  of  Sub-Editor ... 

BaUry  of  Assistant  Bub-Editor      .. 

Balary  of  Indezer         

Editorial  Posta^jes,  Ac.     

Editorial  Assistance 

Abstractors'  Fees        

Printing  of  Journal    

Printing  of  Advrrtiseiuents     

PrintiUK  of  Wrai)i)er8        

Distribution  of  Journal    

Authors' Copies 

Insurance  of  Stock  at  Clay's    . . 

Printing  of  Proceedings    

Distribution  of  Proceedings    . . 

,,  Annual  Ueport  on  tho  Progress  of  Chemistry 

,,  Purchase  of  back  numbers  of  Journal    

„  LUtof  Fellows       

,,  Library  Expenses  : — 
Salary  of  Librarian     ... 
liooks  and  Periodicals 
Uluding 


,,  Indexing  for  Iut«rnational  Catalogue      

,,  Illuminated  Addresses  to  Sir  William  Terkin  and  to  Um  Univeraity 
of  Abeideeu       

,,  Administrative  Expeuaea  :— 

Tea  Expenses       

Salary  of  Assistant  Secretary 

Salary  of  Ottlce  Assistant 

Wages  (Coniiuissionaire,  Housekeeper,  and  Cbarwoiuau) 

Pension,  Mi's.   Hall     

Ctial  ami  Lighting        

House  Expenses  and  Kepalr« 

Insurance       

Accountants'  Charges        

Accountants'  Commission  ou  Recovery  of  Income  Tax. 

Miscellaneous  Pi-iuting      

Stationery      

Furniture       

Postages 

Miscellaneous  Expenses    


,,  Balance,  being  excels  of  Income  over  Expenditure,  carried  t/>  Balance 
Sheet       


M     $.  d.      M     t.  ^ 
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0 

300    0 

0 

60    0 
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SO    0 
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2S  U 
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13S8    0 

M     1 

IID     I 

4«»  IS 

137    7 

10    S 
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4263    9 

• 

tit  17 

«>7     I 

S»l  IS 
614  10 

4 
1 

n  11 

8 

19    i 

9 

110    0 

• 

a>4  t 
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43     » 

0 



UT  18 
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MO* 


5    4    0 


30 

18    0 

ISU 

U    0 

•-'7 

12    tf 

147 

10    0 

SO 

0    0 

44 

2     4 

81 

3     3 

6 

17    2 

10 

10    0 

2 

0  10 

W 

10    7 

57 

9    1 

24 

17    J 

87 

16  10 

21 

6     1 

824  18    4 

ed  Ut  Balance 

741  13    2 

^£7121     8  11 


certify  them  to  be  in  accordance  therewith.       I  tiave  ahso  verified  the  Balance  at  the  Bankers 


ApproTed— 


E.  Qrant  Hooper, 
Ht.  Furstkk  Moklev, 
U.  K.  Lb  StuuK. 
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A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Treasurer,  Secretaries,  Foreign  Secretary, 
and  Council  for  their  services  during  the  past  year  was  proposed  by 
Sir  William  H.  Perkin,  seconded  by  Dr.  E.  Divers,  and  adopted 
unanimously  ;  this  was  acknowledged  by  Sir  William  Ramsay. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  address,  which  will  bo  found  on 
p.  626. 

Dr.  T.  E.  Thorpe  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President 
coupled  with  the  request  that  he  would  allow  it  to  be  piinted  in  the 
Society's  Transactions.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Prof.  J.  Millar 
Thomson,  and  carried  with  acclamation,  the  President  making 
acknowledgment. 

The  Scrutators  then  presented  their  report  to  the  Chairman,  who 
declared  that  the  following  had  been  duly  elected  as  Officers  aid 
Council  for  the  ensuing  year  : 

President :  Sir  William  Ramsay,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 

Vice- Presidents  who  have  JUled  the  Office  of  Prtaident :  H.  E.  Arm- 
strong, Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. ;  A.  Cruni  Brown,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  F.K.S.  ; 
Sir  William  Crookes,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.  ;  Sir  James  Dewar,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S. ;  A.  Vernon  Hareourt,  M.  A  ,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  ;  Raphael  Meldola, 
F.R.S.  ;  H.  Muller,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.;  W.  Odling,  MA.,  M.B., 
F.R.S.;  Sir  W.  H.  Perkin,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  F.RS.  ;  J.  Emerson 
Reynolds,  ScD.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  ;  Sir  Henry  E.  Roscoe,  LL.D.,  F.RS.  ; 
W.  J.  Russell,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.;  T.  F.  Thorpe,  C.B.,  LL.D,  F.RS.; 
W.  A.  Tilden,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

Vice-Presidents:  J.  J.  Dobbie,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.;  Rudolph 
IMessel,  Ph.D.  ;  Sir  Alexander  Pedler,  C.I.E.,  F.RS.  ;  W.  H.  Perkin, 
Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  ;  A.  Smithells,  B.Sc,  F.R.S.  ;  W.  P.  Wynne,  D.Sc., 
F.R.S. 

Treasurer .-  Alexander  Scott,  M. A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 

Secretaries:  M.  O.  Forster,  D.Sc,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.;  A.  W.  Crossley, 
D.Sc,  Ph.D. 

Foreign  Secretary:  Horace  T.  Brown,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Ordinary  Members  of  Council :  Edward  C.  C.  Baly  ;  George  T. 
Beilby,  F.R.S. ;    Bernard  Dyer,  D.Sc.  ;  W.  R.  E.  Hodgkinson,  Ph.D. 

E.  Grant  Hooper  ;  H.  A.  D.  Jowett,  D.Sc  ;  H.  R.  Le  Sueur,  D  Sc 

F.  E.  Matthews,  Ph.D. ;  G.  T.  Moody,  D.Sc. ;  A.  G.  Perkin,  F.R-S. 
W.  J.  Sell,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.RS. ;  John  Wade,  D.Sc. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  A  DDE  ESS. 

Delivered  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  Maech  22nd,  1907. 

By  Kaphael  Meldola,  F.R.S. 

Tlie  Position  and  Prospects  of  Chemical  Research  in 

Great  Britain. 

The  Status  of  Original  Research. 

I  HAVE  taken  for  the  subject  of  this  year's  address  a  theme  which 
appeals  to  us  all  in  various  ways,  and  which  I  propose  to  discuss 
under  the  above  heading.  According  to  our  Charter  we  exist  as 
a  Society  "for  the  general  advancement  of  Chemical  Science." 
This  is  tantamount  to  a  declaration  that  our  primary  object  is  the 
promotion  of  original  research  because,  although  there  are  many 
ways  of  promoting  a  science,  original  investigation  is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  important.  Our  publications  bear  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  our  Society  has  well  carried  out  and  is  still  actively  pro- 
moting the  object  for  which  it  was  founded  sixty-six  years  ago. 
A  critical  examination  of  our  publications  will  further  show  that 
the  output  of  original  work  is,  on  the  whole,  increasing  both  in 
quality  and  in  quantity.  In  order  to  bring  out  this  point  our 
Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Carr,  has  at  my  request  compiled  a  table 
dealing  with  the  period  from  1895  to  1906  inclusive,  and  giving 
under  different  columns  the  number  of  papers  contributed  to  the 
Transactions  and  Proceedings,  the  number  of  contributing  authors, 
and  other  useful  information.  The  table  itself  may  be  consulted 
for'details,*  but  just  to  give  an  idea  of  the  rate  of  progress  I  may 
state  that,  in  1895,  109  authors  contributed  116  papers  to  the 
Transactions  and  132  authors  contributed  157  abstracts  or  papers 
to  the  Proceedings.  In  1906,  183  authors  contributed  186  papers 
to  the  Transactions  and  215  authors  contributed  236  abstracts  or 
papers  to  the  Proceedings. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  these  figures  without  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  generation  of  active  workers  is  springing  up 
of  which  wo  have  every  reason  to  be  proud,  and  in  whoso  keeping 
we,  whoso  period  of  activity  cannot  in  the  order  of  nature  last  very 
many  years,  may  fool  assured  that  the  rqiutation  of  our  Society 
will  bo  honourably  maintained.  Taking  advantage  of  my  present 
position  for  addressing  this  newer  band  of  workers,  I  would  vqj\- 
•  Hoc  Ajipciidix  A,  p,  0.10. 
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ture  to  point  out  that  the  investigations  which  you  are  carrying 
on  are  of  an  importance  which  perhaps  even  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasts in  your  ranks  have  hardly  yet  realised.  It  is  not  alone  the 
individual  discoveries,  it  is  not  only  your  personal  contributions 
to  the  great  edifice  of  human  knowledge,  neither  is  it  the  practical 
applications  of  your  discoveries  that  constitute  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  this  work,  the  results  of  which  you  are  giving  to  the 
world.  We  are  all  labourers  in  a  common  cause — the  maintenance 
of  the  spirit  of  scientific  research — and  it  is  to  organisations  like 
this  and  kindred  societies  that  we  look  for  the  preservation  and 
perpetuation  of  that  spirit.  Every  advance  made  into  the  limit- 
less regions  of  the  unknown,  whether  by  a  few  humble  steps  or  by 
the  flying  leap  of  a  great  generalisation,  must  be  r^^rded  as  a 
contribution  to  the  common  cause.  We  must  take  a  broad,  an 
imperial  view  of  original  research  if  we  desire,  as  we  all  do,  to  in- 
fluence the  public  mind.  Every  discovery  emanating  from  your 
laboratories  not  only  helps  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  our  science 
but  it  helps  also  to  uphold  the  general  principle  that  original  re- 
search is  in  itself  and  by  itself  the  most  powerful  weapon  that  has 
been  or  ever  can  be  wielded  by  mankind  in  struggling  with  the 
great  problems  which  nature  offers  on  all  sides  for  solution. 

It  may  appear  superfluous  for  me  to  sound  a  paean  on  behalf 
of  original  research  before  the  Fellows  of  a  Society  which  osten- 
sibly exists  for  the  very  purpose  of  promoting  research.  It  is, 
however,  unfortunately  only  too  notorious  that  in  this  country 
the  general  public  attitude  towards  research  is  either  apathetic  or 
else  narrowly  practical — narrow  to  the  extent  of  crippling  real  pro- 
gress. Although  we  may  all,  individually  and  collectively,  realise 
the  importance  of  our  mission,  the  nation  as  a  whole  cannot  be 
said  to  have  given  recognition  to  the  principle  that  the  productive 
activity  of  the  scientific  worker  is  one  of  the  prime  factors  con- 
cerned in  all  national  development,  and  that  the  credit  of  the 
country  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilised  world  demands  that  our  rate  of 
progress  in  the  field  of  scientific  discovery  should  go  on  increasing 
from  generation  to  generation.  It  may  be  useful,  therefore,  to 
take  advantage  of  opportunitiee  such  as  this  to  remind  the  outer 
world  from  time  to  time  that  in  this  and  in  our  sister  societies, 
both  within  and  without  the  precincts  of  Burlington  House,  there 
exist  bands  of  ardent  workers  who  are  fighting  in  this  great 
cause,  often  in  face  of  adverse  influences  arising  directly  or  in- 
directly from  public  indifference  or  other  causes,  some  of  which  I 
propose  dealing  with  in  this  address. 

To  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  influence  of  scientific  progress 
on  the  evolution  of  civilisation,  that  is,  to  all  students  of  the  bis- 
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tory  of  modern  science,  the  general  want  of  appreciation   of  re- 
search here  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  profound  wonderment.     It 
is  not  my  intention  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  the  causes  of  this 
public  apathy  on  the  present  occasion.     We  must,  I  am  afraid, 
deal  with  it  as  an  accepted  fact.     Attention  has  from  time  to  time 
been  called  to  this  national  weakness  by  the  Press  and  by  pub- 
licists whose  influence  should  carry  conviction  to  the  lay  mind. 
We   can,   no   doubt,   remember   weighty   utterances   by   statesmen 
such  as  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  late  Lord   Salisbury,  Lord 
Rosebery,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Balfour,  and,  above  all,  in  recent 
times,   Mr.   Haldane,   who   loses  no   opportunity   of  driving  home 
the  lesson  of  the  importance  of  science  and  of  scientific  method  to 
the  national  welfare.     Nor  have  our  scientific  workers  themselves 
failed  to  sound  the  note  of  alarm  with  all  the  authority  of  expert 
knowledge.     But,   in   spite   of  these  individual   efforts,   it  cannot 
be  said   that   we  have   made  much   headway;   public   interest   in 
scientific  research  may  still  be  considered  to  be  on  a  low  level — ■ 
certainly  lower  here  than  in  many  other  leading  nations,  and  most 
decidedly   lower   than    is   desirable   in   the   best   interests    of    our 
country.     A  temporary  flicker  of  excitement  is  caused  when  some 
sensational  discovery  is  announced,  or  when  some  result  of  imme- 
diate practical   (commercial)   value  is  made  known,  but   even  in 
these  cases  the  interest  taken  is  only  transitory  and  is  narrowed 
down  to  the  immediate  issue;  the  broad  cause  which  makes  such 
results  possible  is  lost  sight  of.     The  steady,  plodding  work  which 
culminates  in  g^eat  discoveries  is  being  carried  on  quite  unheeded 
by  the  general  public,  and  the  workers  themselves  are  practically 
unknown  outside  the  ranks  of  science.     Research  as  a  "  cult  "  is 
not  understood ;  the  national  attitude  towards  the  workers  is  one 
of  "  payment  by  results  "  in  the  very  narrowest  sense  of  the  term. 
How  this  state  of  affairs  is  to  be  remedied  is  a  knotty  question 
which  I  confess  appears  to  me  somewhat  hopeless  of  solution  at 
the    present    time.     It    may    be   that    by    persistent    attack    from 
within  and  the  pressure  of  competition  from  without  the  country 
will,  in  fact  must  sooner  or  later,  awaken  to  the  situation.     It  may 
bo  that  science  will  have  to  become  more  self-assertive  and  make 
its   influence  felt   as   a   political   power.     There   is   need    hero,   as 
has   boon   often   suggested,    for   a   Minister   corresponding   to   the 
"Minister  of   Public   Instruction,"   or   the   "  Cultus-Minister "    of 
other  countries.     The  newly-formed  "  British  Science  Guild  "  may 
fairly  l)o  expected  in  the  course  of  time  to  help  us  in  raising  the 
level  of  public  opinion  towards  the  importance  of  research,  this 
being,  in  fact,  one  of  the  primary  objects  for  which  this  organisa- 
tion bos  been  founded.     It  is  safe  to  assort  that  any   individual 
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or  organised  body  of  workers,  however  zealous,  who  undertake 
this  mission  will  have  a  Herculean  task  to  perform.  But,  in  the 
meantime,  while  waiting  for  the  era  of  public  enlightenment, 
there  must  be  no  pause  in  your  search  for  new  knowledge;  there 
is  no  need  to  call  a  halt;  there  are  boundless  "regions  yet  un- 
trod "  awaiting  your  enterprise.  The  imperial  view  of  research 
which  I  am  advocating  will  add  zest  to  your  labours  if  you  con- 
sider that  by  your  individual  efforts  you  are  helping  forward  the 
general  cause  which  we  all  have  at  heart.  The  new  recruits  which 
our  little  army  of  research  chemists  has  gathered  into  its  ranks  are 
missionaries  in  this  cause  and  active  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  that  the  creativeness  of  its  scientific  men  is  one  of  the 
most  precious  assets  which  the  country  possesses.  It  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  qualify  this  statement  with  the  caution  that  I  am 
not  advocating  a  policy  of  bluster  or  of  exaggerated  self-assertive- 
ness  towards  the  non-scientific  laity,  or  the  equally  objectionable 
policy  of  constituting  ourselves  a  mutual  admiration  society.  The 
temperament  of  our  countrymen  may,  happily,  be  depended  upon 
for  keeping  them  clear  of  the  danger  of  assuming  an  attitude 
which  is  both  derogatory  to  science  and  damaging  to  its  status  in 
the  public  estimation.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  to  survey 
the  achievements  of  our  little  army  of  workers  during  the  last 
decade  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  neither  in  zeal  or 
originality,  nor  in  any  of  the  qualifications  which  have  enabled 
other  nations  to  advance  the  cause  of  chemical  science,  are  we  lack- 
ing in  this  country. 

The  Jubilee  of  the  Foundation  of  the  Coal-tar  Colour 
Industry  and  its  Lessons. 

The  exaltation  of  scientific  research  into  an  abstract  principle 
or  "  cult,"  which  is  the  keynote  of  the  remarks  which  I  have  put 
together  for  your  consideration  on  this  last  opportunity  when  I 
shall  have  the  honour  of  addressing  you  from  the  Presidential 
Chair,  is,  of  course,  a  familiar  subject  to  all  who  keep  in  view  the 
objects  of  a  society  such  as  this.  If  I  venture  to  formulate  the 
principle  somewhat  more  emphatically  on  this  occasion,  it  is  that 
the  international  gathering,  which  took  place  here  last  summer  in 
honour  of  our  distinguished  past-President,  Sir  William  Perkin, 
and  in  celebration  of  the  jubilee  of  the  foundation  of  the  coal-tar 
colour  industry,  has  given  rise  to  many  considerations  which  are 
intimately  associated  with  the  subject  of  this  address.  Although 
at  that  memorable  assembly  the  voice  of  the  nations  was  raised 
in  gratitude  for  and  in  recognition  of  the  numerous  benefits  aris- 
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ing  from  the  establishment  of  a  great  industry,  we  must  not 
forget  that  below  the  chorus  of  praise  and  congratulation,  so  justly 
sounded  in  honour  of  the  founder,  there  was  flowing  an  under- 
current of  thought  which,  in  some  of  the  addresses  and  speeches, 
found  verbal  expression — ^the  thought  that  this  industry  owed  its 
existence  to  scientific  research,  and  that  it  had  been  developed 
into  its  present  magnitude  by  the  never-ceasing  applications  of 
research.  Certainly,  Perkin  himself  has  never  lost  an  opportunity 
of  driving  home  this  lesson  either  to  his  scientific  colleagues  or  to 
the  general  public.  I  have  no  desire  to  exalt  the  coal-tar  indus- 
try into  a  position  of  undue  prominence,  although  I  have  myself 
served  an  apprenticeship  thereto,  but  it  is  now  quite  notorious 
that  no  branch  of  modern  industry  has  ever  furnished  such  a 
striking  object-lesson  in  the  application  of  scientific  research  to 
industrial  progress. 

I  confess  that  there  was  sore  temptation  in  sketching  the  out- 
lines of  this  address  to  take  advantage  of  last  year's  jubilee,  in 
order  to  treat  specifically  of  the  history  of  the  coal-tar  industry 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  bearing  of  pure  scientific  discovery 
upon  its  progress  and  development.  It  is  thought  by  many  who 
are  acquainted  with  this  chapter  in  the  history  of  chemistry 
that  there  is  still  scope  for  such  a  thesis.  On  the  present  occasion, 
however,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  avoid  handling  a  topic  which 
must  necessarily  be  more  or  less  technical,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  aspect  of  the  subject  has  already  been  dealt 
with  to  some  extent  by  chemists,  many  of  whom  are  well  qiialificd 
to  speak  with  expert  authority.  It  is  only  nccessaiy  to  remind 
you  of  the  addresses  delivered  before  the  German  Chemical  Society 
in  1890  in  honour  of  KekuM,  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration 
of  the  foundation  of  the  benzene  theory;  of  the  Grioss  obitiiary 
notices  by  Hofmann,  Emil  Fischer,  and  Caro,  published  by  the 
same  Society  in  1891 ;  of  Caro's  well-known  lecture  on  the  in- 
dustry, delivered  before  the  Gorman  Chemical  Society  in  1892;  of 
the  TTofmann  memorial  lectures,  delivered  before  this  Society  in 
1890  by  Lord  Playfair,  Sir  F.  Abel,  Dr.  Torkin,  and  Dr.  Arm- 
strong; and  of  the  recent  lecture  by  A.  v.  Baoyer,  given  in  honour 
of  the  Perkin  jubilee.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  bo  said  that 
all  the  groat  stops,  the  now  departures  in  the  industry  of  coal-tar 
products,  have  been  the  outcome  of  pioneering  work  carried  on  in 
the  first  place  without  immediate  roforcnco  to  practical  results. 
All  honour  to  tho.so  who  have  developed  those  results  into  manu- 
facturing operations,  but  lionour  in  the  first  place  to  the  scientific 
pioneers!  This  is  the  real  lesson  taught  by  tho  celebrations  of 
last  July.     It  may  bo  of  interest  to  consider   in   tho  i;oxt  place 
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how  far  this  lesson  has  been  learnt  here  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
scientific  public  and  on  the  other  by  the  general  public. 

That  the  lesson  has  not  beeix  learnt  by  those  who  are  most 
immediately  concerned,  the  manufacturers  themselves,  is  suffi- 
ciently apparent  when  we  compare  the  enormous  development  of 
the  industry  in  Germany  with  its  comparatively  small  develop- 
ment here  and  its  decadence  in  France,  once  an  active  centre  and 
a  successful  competitor  with  us  in  the  manufacture  of  coal-tar 
colouring-matters.  This,  I  am  fully  aware,  is  a  sore  topic  with  our 
manufacturers;  but,  unfortunately,  the  fact«  are  only  too  obvious. 
A  recent  paper  by  Dr.  James  T.  Conroy  on  "  The  Chemical  Trade 
of  England  and  Germany — a  Comparison  "  {J.  Soc.  Chew.  IruJ., 
1906,  25,  1011)  will  be  found  very  instructive  by  those  who 
require  later  statistical  details.  With  respect  to  the  public  attitude, 
it  may  be  said  that  such  appreciation  of  Perk  in 's  work  as  was  ex- 
pressed through  our  Press  was  just  what  might  have  been  antici- 
pated in  a  country  where  the  true  position  of  scientific  research  is 
imperfectly  understood.  The  rejoicing  was  over  the  purely  prac- 
tical achievement — the  discovery  of  the  convertibility  by  chemical 
processes  of  so  many  otherwise  useless  tar  products  into  saleable 
articles  of  commerce.  The  public  cannot,  as  matters  now  exist  in 
this  country,  go  behind  such  proximate  results.  Moreover,  the 
limit-ation  of  the  appreciation  in  this  way  brings  out  very  clearly 
the  difficxilties  which  must  be  encountered  in  any  attempt  to  raise 
the  status  of  scientific  research  in  general,  and  of  chemical 
research  in  particidar,  in  the  national  estimation.  Consider,  by  way 
of  contrast,  the  works  of  the  Htternteiir  or  artist;  these  appeal 
directly  to  the  public  or  to  some  section  of  the  public,  and  can  be 
appreciated  according  to  their  merits.  Not  so  the  labours  of  the 
scientific  investigator;  his  achievements  are  measured  solely  by 
the  utilitarian  standard ;  he  is,  as  I  said  before,  paid  strictly  by 
results.  In  other  words,  while  Literature  and  Art  have  taken 
their  position  as  "  cults  "  in  all  civilised  nations — ^a  position  to 
which  they  are  fully  entitled — Science  is  judged  by  a  lower  and 
narrower  standard,  and  certainly  cannot  be  said  to  occupy  in  this 
country  the  same  position  as  its  sister  branches  of  culture. 

With  respect  to  our  own  branch  of  science,  Chemistry,  it  may 
be  especially  said  that  it  is  not  generally  recognised  that  the  so- 
called  "practical"  achievements  are  few  and  far  between;  that 
they  do  not  spring  already  perfected  from  the  fertile  brain  of 
some  "  inventor,"  but  are  always  letl  up  to  by  numerous  discoveries 
which,  according  to  the  national  standard  of  valuation,  would  be 
considered  worthless.  The  jubilee  celebration  of  last  summer  is 
particularly  instructive  from  this  point  of  view.     I  do  not  think 
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that  it  was  at  all  realised  by  the  public  that  the  rejoicing  on 
that  occasion  was  over  something  more  than  the  discovery  of 
mauve  and  the  foundation  of  a  new  industry.  Those  representa- 
tives of  our  science  who  were  present  could  have  told  the  nation 
that  the  founder  of  that  industry  had  half  a  century  ago  vindi- 
cated the  claims  of  pure  scientific  research  to  take  rank  as  a  real 
power  spelling  prosperity  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  learnt 
the  lesson  of  how  to  use  it.  They  could  have  told  the  public  also 
that  while  the  accidental  discovery  of  mauve  in  the  course  of  a 
scientific  attempt  to  synthesise  quinine  was  not  in  itself  a  very 
remarkable  achievement,  that  chance  observation  happened  to  be 
made  by  a  young  man  who  was  prompted  to  try  the  experiment  by 
legitimate  deduction,  and  who  was  so  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
research  that  he  followed  up  the  hint  thus  given  with  true  scien- 
tific method  and  developed  a  laboratory  preparation  into  a  factory 
product  involving  the  use  of  raw  materials  which  had  never  before 
been  made  on  the  large  scale,  and  which  had  been  discovered  by 
previous  generations  of  chemists  who  could  never  have  dreamt  that 
their  results  would  be  raised  to  the  importance  of  being  of 
"  practical"  use.  So,  also,  it  could  have  been  pointed  out  that 
while  Perkin  himself  never  manufactured  more  than  some  half  a 
dozen  colouring-matters  during  his  connexion  with  the  industry, 
the  total  number  now  on  the  market  being  about  1,000,  he  had 
synthesised  scores  of  compounds,  and  had  made  other  discoveries 
of  no  commercial  value  whatever  but  which  are  of  no  less  im- 
portance, in  fact,  are  really  of  greater  scientific  importance,  than 
the  half-dozen  dyestuffs  made  at  Greenford  between  1856  and  1873, 
and  which  would  lose  none  of  their  interest  for  us  had  mauve 
never  been  discovered  and  the  coal-tar  colour  industry  never  called 
into  existence.  It  may  be  said  in  brief  that  it  was  the  principle 
of  research  that  was  being  honoured  in  the  person  of  one  of 
the  great  pioneers  in  the  application  of  chemical  science  to 
chemical  industry,  and  that  the  gratitude  expressed  by  the  nations 
was  not  alone  for  the  material  benefits  arising  from  the  industry, 
but  equally  for  the  enormous  impetus  which  the  new  branch  of 
manufacture  gave  to  the  development  of  pure  chemistry,  this 
being  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  our  science  now,  of  course, 
familiar  to  all  students  of  that  history,  but  which  certainly  re- 
mained unread  by  the  outer  world  at  the  time  of  the  gathering 
hero  last  July. 

Although  giving  special  prominence  to  the  scientific  aspect  of 
the  work  of  our  distinguished  colleague,  I  am  most  anxious  to 
avoid  the  imputation  that  I  am  depreciating  the  industrial  side 
of  his  particular  achievements    or    tho    application    of    choiuical 
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science  to  industry  in  general.  My  contention  is  for  the  principle 
that  scientific  research,  like  every  other  branch  of  human  culture, 
is  worthy  of  national  homage,  whether  it  leads  to  immediately 
"  practical "  results  or  not — that  its  position  in  the  scale  of  civilis- 
ing agencies  is  not  dependent  upon  such  occasional  stimulants  as 
the  jubilee  of  the  foundation  of  a  new  industry  or  the  announce- 
ment of  a  sensational  discovery  which  furnishes  materials  for  news- 
paper paragraphs.  It  would,  I  think,  be  generally  admitted  that 
any  country  which  limited  its  appreciation  of  research  to  such 
branches  of  science  as  were  likely  to  lead  to  industrial  develop- 
ments was  on  a  low  level  in  the  scale  of  civilisation.  It  happens — 
perhaps  I  may  add  fortunately  for  us — that  our  particular  science 
has  its  utilitarian  side,  but  that  is,  so  to  say,  a  happy  accident 
which  has  in  many  ways  promoted  our  cause.  I  may  remind  you 
that  in  our  Charter  a  kind  of  utilitarian  excuse  had  to  be  found 
for  granting  the  privilege  of  incorporation  to  the  original  body  of 
members,  that  excuse  being  that  Chemical  Science  is  "  intimately 
connected  with  the  prosperity  of  the  manufactures  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  many  of  which  mainly  depend  on  the  application  of 
chemical  principles  and  discoveries  for  their  beneficial  develop- 
ment," and  that  the  Chemical  Society  had  further  for  its  object 
"  a  more  extended  and  economical  application  of  the  industrial 
resources  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  community."  But,  as  you 
all  know,  the  enormous  development  of  our  subject  has  necessi- 
tated the  formation  of  other  societies  dealing  with  the  industrial 
and  professional  sides  of  chemistry,  and  although  we  have  now 
limited  our  work  to  the  primary  object,  "  the  general  advancement 
of  Chemical  Science,"  the  Fellows  of  this  parent  Society  are  none 
the  less  cognisant  and  appreciative  of  the  activity  and  efficiency  of 
those  other  organisations  to  which  we  have  given  rise  in  the  course 
of  our  history. 

In  maintaining  the  principle  that  scientific  research  has  been, 
is  being,  and  can  always  be  carried  on  independently  of  its  prac- 
tical applications,  I  have  no  desire  to  give  countenance  to  the 
view,  somewhat  prevalent,  I  fear,  in  this  country,  that  there  is 
some  kind  of  antagonism  between  pure  and  applied  science;  that 
the  scientifically  trained  chemist,  for  example,  and  the  "practical" 
man,  instead  of  being  allies,  as  they  should  be,  are  in  opposition. 
The  days  when  such  notions  were  held  are,  happily,  passing  away; 
if  but  slowly  in  this  country  much  more  rapidly  abroad.  My  plea 
simply  amounts  to  a  claim  for  the  readjustment  of  the  positions 
of  pure  and  applied  science  in  the  public  estimation.  The  course 
of  industrial  development  in  the  future  is  bound  to  become  more 
and  more  interwoven  with  the  development  of  pure  science,  and 
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the  perpetuation  of  erroneous  ideas  on  this  point  cannot  but  act 
injuriously  on  both  causes.  In  our  own  domain  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  there  is  any  antagonism  between  the  two  aspects 
of  chemistry.  Far  from  this  being  the  case,  it  may  safely  be 
asserted  from  the  experience  furnished  by  the  coal-tar  industry 
that  the  rate  of  progress  is  actually  measurable  by  the  degree  of 
substitution  of  pure  science  for  empiricism.  Those  manufacturers 
who  fail  to  recognise  this  principle  do  so  at  their  own  peril;  those 
who  have  realised  its  truth  cannot  but  admit  that  the  more  en- 
lightened views  respecting  the  function  of  science  in  the  factory 
have  been  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  Perkin's  work  and 
example  half  a  century  ago. 

Chemical  Research  in  Educational  and  Manufacturing 

Centres. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  give  expression  to  the  views  of 
chemists  concerning  the  position  of  research,  I  will,  in  the  next 
place,  venture  to  submit  the  question  whether  the  output  of  work, 
to  which  attention  was  called  in  the  early  part  of  this  address,  is 
really  representative  of  the  productive  capacity  of  the  nation, 
and,  if  not,  whether  there  are  retarding  or  deterrent  causes  in 
operation  tending  to  check  the  progress  of  chemical  research  in 
this  country.  In  dealing  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  a  few  pre- 
liminary considerations  must  be  made  clear.  In  the  first  place, 
although  we  comprise  within  our  ranks  practically  all  the  active 
workers,  we  cannot  lay  claim  to  be  the  only  publishers  of  original 
chemical  research  in  Great  Britain.  Some  distinguished  authors, 
as  we  know,  have  contributed  their  papers  to  the  Royal  Society, 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the 
Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  the  Manchester  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  and  other  publishing  bodies,  or  have  pub- 
lished directly  through  some  scientific  magazine  or  journal.  Our 
workers  occasionally  also  send  their  results  to  the  German 
Chemical  Society  for  publication  in  the  Berlchte  or  to  the  French 
Academy  for  publication  in  the  Coi/rptcs  rendus,  I  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  look  into  the  question  of  the  publication  of  chemical 
papers  by  British  chemists  through  channels  other  than  our 
Transactions  and  Proceedings,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  such  an  overwhelmingly  large  proportion  of  the  work  done 
is  conmiuuicated  to  our  Society  that  wo  may  justly  claim  that  our 
publications  are  fairly  repruseutativo  of  the  total  activity  of  the 
country  in  the  way  of  research.  I  will  remind  you  further  that 
BUcli  papers  as  do  appear  iu  our  pages  have,  as  it  were,  received 
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the  stamp  of  originality  or  fitness  for  insertion  in  our  journal  by 
being  filtered  through  the  Publication  Committee,  and  I  think  we 
may  legitimately  claim  also  that  the  standard  of  qxiality  thus  in- 
sured has,  on  the  whole,  been  maintained  at  a  high  level.  In  the 
next  place  I  would  urge  that,  as  we  have  in  the  past  fulfilled  and  Are 
now  carrying  out  that  primary  object  for  which  the  Society  was 
founded,  it  is  our  solemn  duty  to  look  upon  ourselves  as  the  cus- 
todians of  chemical  research  in  this  country,  and  that  we  are 
bound,  at  least  morally,  if  not  by  virtue  of  any  executive  powers, 
to  safeguard  and  look  after  the  interests  of  research  whenever  and 
wherever  it  may  be  carried  on,  and  to  take  cognisance  of  any  de- 
terrent causes  that  tend  to  hamper  its  progress.  In  giving  publicity 
to  the  opinion  that  there  are  many  such  antagonistic  influences 
in  operation  here,  I  am  not  in  the  smallest  degree  attempting 
to  minimise  the  value  of  the  work  which  is  being  done.  On  the 
contrary,  when  we  consider  what  has  been  and  is  being  accomplished 
in  the  face  of  serious  obstacles,  and  often  at  the  cost  of  great 
personal  sacrifice,  the  value  of  the  achievements  beoomes  enor- 
mously enhanced  and  the  sterling  quality  of  our  workers  is  brought 
more  vividly  into  prominence.  The  question  actually  before  us 
is  whether  we  are  getting  as  much  in  the  way  of  original  investiga- 
tion as  might  fairly  be  expected  in  view  of  the  potential  research 
talent  known  to  exist  in  our  ranks.  If,  as  I  maintain,  this  is  far 
from  being  the  case,  it  may  be  at  least  useful,  even  if  no  definite 
remedial  measui-e  can  be  enforced,  to  examine  into  and  make 
known  publicly  the  causes  leading  to  this  suppression  of  talent. 
It  is  confessedly  a  very  large  subject  to  deal  with  adequately  in 
the  course  of  an  address,  and  the  task,  is  by  no  means  lightened 
by  the  reflection  that  however  strong  a  case  can  be  made  out  in 
support  of  the  conclusions  at  which  we  may  arrive,  we  have  no 
power  in  our  corporate  capacity  to  insure  compulsory  action  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  present  state  of  affairs.  We  are  not  in 
the  position  of  a  church  militant,  declaring  a  crusade  against 
scientific  unbelievers,  neither  can  we  exert  the  influence  of  a 
trades  union  and  pi-oclaim  a  strike  among  our  workers.  All  that 
we  can  do  is  to  direct  attention  to  the  retarding  influences  in  the 
hope  that  a  public  expression  of  chemical  opinion  may  lead  to 
some  improvement  in  the  existing  conditions. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  under  consideration,  the  first  point 
to  which  attention  must  be  directed  is  the  character  of  the  insti- 
tutions in  Nvhich  research  is  being  or  might  be  expected  to  be 
carried  on.  We  may  begin  with  such  establishments  as  those 
which  have  been  built  and  endowed,  and  are  being  maintained  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  enabling  research  to  be  conducted  under 
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favourable  conditions,  like  the  Royal  Institution  and  the  Davy- 
Faraday  Laboratory,  founded  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Mond.  Then,  also, 
there  are  certain  public  establishments  like  the  Royal  College  of 
Science,  the  Central  Technical  College,  maintained  by  the  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  University  College,  London,  the 
Government  Laboratory,  the  Imperial  Institute,  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Society,  and  the  Research  Department  at  Woolwich,  which, 
although  not  primarily  founded  for  the  prosecution  of  abstract 
research  only,  have  helped  to  enrich  our  science  by  the  publica- 
tion of  results  obtained  in  their  laboratories.  To  these  may  be 
added  certain  semi-private  establishments,  founded  in  connexion 
with  particular  industries,  such  as  the  Lawes  Agricultural  Station, 
to  which  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  has  recently  made  the  muni- 
ficent grant  of  £10,000,  the  Wellcome  Research  Laboratories,  and 
the  Guinness  Research  Laboratory.  The  Lister  Institute  also  must 
be  regarded  as  a  contributing  laboratory.  To  all  these  centres  of 
research  our  science  is  indebted  for  many  notable  advances,  and 
beyond  expressing  our  gratitude  to  the  founders,  supporters,  and 
workers  in  the  various  laboratories,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
these  institutions  excepting  perhaps  to  point  out  that  many  of 
them  are  most  inadequately  endowed  and  supported,  in  view  of 
the  national  importance  of  the  work  which  they  enable  our  active 
chemists  to  carry  out. 

After  giving  to  these  institutions  and  establishments  all  the 
credit  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled,  there  remain  two  other 
groups  of  centres  in  which  research  might  be  expected  to  flourish. 
I  refer  to  educational  establishments  and  to  factories.  With  re- 
spect to  the  latter,  it  may  be  said  that  any  research  which  is  con- 
ducted in  their  laboratories  is  for  trade  purposes,  and  that  they 
could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  give  publicity  to  the  results. 
This  is  a  perfectly  fair  contention  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  the  con- 
sideration of  factories  as  centres  of  research  might  very  well  have 
been  regarded  as  beyond  the  province  of  this  Society.  I  should 
not  have  ventured  to  touch  upon  this  point  here  were  it  not  that 
it  is  in  reality  most  intimately  bound  up  with  the  other  aspect  of 
the  subject  under  consideration,  viz.,  the  part  played  by  educa- 
tional establishments  in  furthering  chemical  research  in  this 
country.  This  connexion  will,  I  hope,  be  made  clear  in  the  course 
of  the  subsequent  remarks. 

Turning  to  educational  centres,  we  have  in  the  first  place  the 
Universities,  University  Colleges,  and  Institutions  of  University 
rank.  A  few  of  these,  such,  for  example,  as  the  Victoria  University 
at  Manchester,  wliero  u  recognised  school  of  chemistry  has  been 
created,  and  Cambridge,  whence  contributions  of  importance  reach 
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US  from  time  to  time,  are  doing  good  service  in  the  cause  of  chemical 
research,  as  witnessed  ty  the  pages  of  our  publications.  From 
other  University  laboratories,  also,  we  receive  occasional  communi- 
cations, these  being  for  the  most  part  the  work  of  the  professors.  But 
with  the  exception  of  Manchester,  it  cannot  be  said  that  in  any 
of  our  Universities  has  there  been  called  into  existence  an  active 
centre  of  chemical  research — a  "school"  in  the  Continental  sense 
of  the  term.  I  do  not  propose  dealing  in  detail  on  this  occasion 
with  the  very  large  question  of  the  position  of  research  in  our 
Universities,  but  putting  the  case  broadly,  we  should,  I  think,  all 
agree  that  after  making  allowance  for  the  few  noteworthy  excep- 
tions, the  actual  contributions  to  our  science  from  these  centres 
are  far  below  the  standard,  both  of  quality  and  quantity,  which 
might  be  expected  and  which  we  should  all  like  to  see  attained. 
If  any  doubt  on  this  point  should  exist,  it  ia  only  necessary  to  call 
to  mind  the  productive  activity  in  the  Continental  Universities  as 
compared  with  our  own.  Judged  by  this  standard,  there  can  be 
only  one  conclusion — that  many  of  our  Universities  are  distinct 
failures  as  centres  of  chemical  research,  and  that  the  total  output 
of  work  from  University  laboratories  is  by  no  means  worthy  of 
the  great  traditions  of  this  country  as  a  pioneering  nation  in  scien- 
tific discovery.  The  most  discouraging  aspect  of  this  conclusion 
is  that,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  development  of  our  science 
during  the  three-and-twenty  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  pre- 
sidency of  Sir  William  Perkin,  I  find  myself  making  practically 
the  same  complaint  that  he  made  from  this  chair  in  1884  (Trans., 
45,  219),  If  these  seats  of  the  highest  learning,  called  into 
existence  for  the  dissemination  and  promotion  of  knowledge,  can 
give  such  a  comparatively  poor  account  of  their  achievements  in 
chemistry,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  be  deterrent  causes  at 
work.  It  would  be  going  beyond  my  province  to  attempt  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  these  causes  here;  they  are  numerous  and  not 
easy  to  deal  with  in  a  limited  time,  but  some  of  them  are  of  the 
same  nature  as  those  affecting  the  position  of  chemical  research 
in  other  educational  centres  which  I  propose  discussing  imme- 
diately. They  may  be  summed  up  under  such  headings  as  ancient 
traditions,  defective  educational  methods,  want  of  sufficient  means 
leading  to  the  frittering  away  of  the  research  faculty  by  the 
drudgery  of  "coaching,"  the  poor  outlook  for  chemical  research  as 
a  career,  and  the  pedantic  notion  that  a  subject  requiring  for  its 
advancement  something  akin  to  manual  labour  is  derogatory  to 
high  scholarship.  Behind  these  causes  is  the  general  public  ignor- 
ance of  and  apathy  towards  research,  to  which  I  referred  at  ths 
outset,  and  if  I  may  paraphrase  the  utterances  of  recent  authori- 
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ties  in  the  educational  world,  over  them  all  is  the  trail  of  the 
examining  board. 

In  dealing  with  the  next  part  of  the  subject,  the  newer  educa- 
tional institutions,  I  must  crave  indulgence  while  I  invite  atten- 
tion to  a  few  personal  reminiscences,  for  it  so  happens  that  I  am 
in  the  position  of  a  connecting  link  between  the  old  and  the  newer 
state  of  affairs  in  the  educational  world.  Entering  the  Royal 
College  of  Chemistry,  in  Oxford  Street,  as  a  student  in  1866,  I 
found  that  Hofmann  had  just  left  this  country,  and  I  never  had 
the  advantage  of  coming  under  the  direct  influence  of  that  great 
teacher.  But  the  spii'it  of  research  which  he  had  called  into 
existence  pervaded  that  institution,  and  we  all  know  that  under 
his  inspiration  a  school  of  brilliant  chemists  was  formed — a  body 
of  men  who  have  left  their  mark  upon  English  chemistry,  both  in 
its  scientific  and  industrial  aspects.  Many  of  Hofmann's  pupils 
are,  happily,  still  with  us,  and  it  would  be  invidious  to  give  a  list 
of  names;  suffice  it  to  say  that  many  of  them  have  occupied  the 
chair  from  which  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing  you. 

At  that  time  the  prospects  of  a  career  for  a  scientifically  ti'ained 
student  were  not  very  promising.  Apart  from  the  various  branches 
of  engineering,  there  was  no  great  demand  for  scientific  men  in  the 
constructive  or  productive  industries.  Electricity  had  not  then 
developed  into  a  branch  of  applied  science,  and,  although  chemistry 
was  the  only  science  that  had  a  direct  bearing  on  manufactures, 
the  number  of  openings  in  factories  or  in  educational  establish- 
ments was  very  limited,  and  the  outlook  for  a  young  chemist  who 
had  to  depend  upon  his  knowledge  of  this  subject  for  his  living 
was  not  very  hopeful.  I  well  remember  that  when  my  own  incli- 
nations towards  chemistry  were  under  consideration,  the  pinnacle 
of  success  was  supposed  to  be  only  attainable  by  becoming  what 
was  known  as  an  "  analytical  chemist,"  a  definition  used  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  scientific  chemist  and  the  pharmacist,  the 
latter,  as  I  may  remind  you,  having  then,  as  now,  the  right  to  the 
designation  "  chemist."  It  is  true  that  the  foundation  of  the  coal- 
tar  colour  industry  by  Perkin  in  1856  had  given  a  great  impetus 
to  chemical  training  as  a  means  of  achieving  industrial  success, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  large  numbers  of  students  wore  attracted 
to  chemistry  as  a  career  by  this  discovery.  But  by  1866  the  ex- 
citomeut  caused  by  the  introduction  of  mauve  and  magenta  and 
their  succossofb  had  subsided,  and  it  certainly  cannot  be  said  that 
the  throng  of  zealous  students  wlio  filled  the  laboratories  in  Oxford 
Street  wore  altogether  drawn  there  by  prosi)ect3  connected  with 
the  discovery  of  now  colouring-matters.  The  influence  at  work  in 
filling  these  laboratories  was,  as   we  have  been   frequently  told, 
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Hofmann's  personality — his  zeal  and  genius  as  an  investigator  and 
his  brilliancy  as  a  teacher.  It  was  his  reputation  as  a  great  ex- 
plorer into  the  regions  of  the  unknown  that  attracted  many,  per- 
haps most  of  us,  into  that  Institution  the  destinies  of  which  he  had 
guided,  and  the  one  great  aim  of  those  who  were  launched  upon 
their  career  under  this  inspiring  influence,  or  under  the  traditional 
influence  that  long  survived  his  departure  from  this  country,  was 
to  find  some  opening  in  life  where  opportunities  would  be  given 
for  following  the  lead  of  the  great  master  by  contributing  some- 
thing towards  the  advancement  of  their  science.  But,  as  I  have 
said,  the  chances  of  finding  suitable  openings  were  few,  and  it  did 
not  fall  to  the  lot  of  many  of  us  to  find  such  opportunities.  Some 
by  stress  of  circumstances  had  to  utilise  their  training  for  bread- 
winning  purposes  as  soon  as  possible  after  leaving  the  College; 
others,  also  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  research,  could  find  no 
career  giving  scope  for  the  development  of  this  faculty,  and  were 
perforce  compelled  to  expend  their  energies  in  other  directions. 

The  state  of  affairs  which  I  have  outlined  above  persisted  for 
many  years,  and  in  fact  the  conditions  have  not  very  much 
changed  for  the  better  down  to  the  present  time.  There  were  but 
few  centres  of  research  activity  in  the  country,  and  the  appoint- 
ments connected  with  these  were  so  badly  paid  that  other  branches 
of  more  lucrative  work  had  also  to  be  carried  on  in  order  to  make 
research  woik  possible.  The  factories  had,  more  or  less,  failed  as 
centres  for  the  scientific  activity  of  trained  research  chemists,  and 
the  private  institutions  or  educational  establishments  offered  oppor- 
tunities for  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  would-be  chemical 
investigators.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in  such  a  chilly  atmosphere 
the  spirit  of  research  did  not  flourish  very  vigorously.  A  few 
zealous  workers  kept  the  torch  alight,  often  at  great  personal  sacri- 
fice, and  it  is  of  interest  to  note  in  passing  that  one  set  of  institu- 
tions from  which  much  original  work  formerly  proceeded,  namely, 
the  laboratories  attached  to  some  of  the  hospitals,  have  gradually 
declined  as  research  centres.  In  view  of  this  state  of  affairs  with 
respect  to  the  general  position  of  research  and  the  limited  outlet 
for  the  exercise  of  this  faculty,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  the 
new  departure  in  modern  education,  which  is  known  as  the  technical 
education  movement,  was  hailed  with  most  sanguine  expectations 
by  all  who  had  at  heart  the  scientific  prestige  of  this  country. 
The  first  step  taken  towards  the  serious  development  of  this  phase 
of  education  is  due  to  our  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute, 
under  which  endowment  evening  classes  were  started  in  the  Cowper 
Street  Schools  in  1879,  and  later  a  day  department,  which  became 
an  established  part  of  the  scheme  on  the  opening  of  the  Finsbury 
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Technical  College  in  1883.  The  Central  Technical  College  was 
opened  in  1885.  It  is  not  for  me  to  touch  upon  the  work  of  our 
own  Institute;  the  President  of  this  Society  is,  ex-officio,  a  member 
of  its  Council  and  Executive  Committee.  I  only  refer  to  the  fore- 
going dates  because  of  the  bearing  of  the  work  of  the  Institute  on 
the  later  development  of  technical  education.  The  Acts  of  Par- 
liament of  1889  and  1890  placed,  as  you  know,  large  sums  of  money 
at  the  disposal  of  counties  and  county  boroughs  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  technical  education,  and  there  can,  I  think,  be  no 
doubt  that  the  successful  pioneering  work  of  the  City  and  Guilds 
of  London  Institute  had  to  a  very  great  extent  prepared  the  way 
and  created  an  atmosphere  of  public  opinion  favourable  for  the 
development  of  the  new  movement.  Out  of  that  movement  there 
has  sprung  into  existence  a  number  of  institutions  classed  here  as 
belonging  to  the  "  Polytechnic  "  type,  of  which  there  are  no  less 
than  twenty-three  in  and  around  London  and  about  110  in  the 
provinces. 

In  stating  that  this  new  departure  was  at  first  regarded  as  a 
hopeful  sign  of  the  times,  it  is  not  difficult  to  put  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  those  chemists  who  were  watching  the  course  of  events 
some  twenty  years  ago.  It  was  known  that  in  ability  our  workers 
were  not  inferior  to  those  of  other  countries ;  it  was  known  that  the 
research  spirit  was  dormant  here,  but  that  owing  to  defective  and 
obsolete  methods  of  education  and  other  causes  this  available  source 
of  national  prestige  and  prosperity  was  being  vei'y  largely  squan- 
dered away.  Here  were  new  institutions  coming  into  existence 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  improving  the  industries  of  this 
country;  they  were  unfettered  by  ancient  traditions,  and  ahead  of 
them  was  the  spirit  of  modern  progress  encouraging  development 
along  the  right  lines.  Surely  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  expect, 
and  it  was  confidently  anticipated  by  most  of  us,  that  in  these 
laboratories  there  would  be  formed  new  centres  of  research — that 
the  outlook  for  the  scientifically-trained  chemist  would  be  dis- 
tinctly improved.  I  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  at  the  outset 
of  the  now  movement  numbers  of  young  men  of  high  ability  and 
full  of  zeal  were  attracted  towards  these  institutions  by  the  prospect 
of  finding  themselves  in  a  favourable  environment  for  extending 
the  boundaries  of  their  science.  This  movement  had  confessedly 
for  its  primary  motive  the  improvement  of  the  technical  skill  and 
knowledge  of  scientific  principles  of  the  artisan  classes,  but  this 
most  praiseworthy  object  did  not  appear  to  bo,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sarily incompatible  with,  the  prosecution  of  research.  So  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  I  do  not  imagine  that  many  dissentient  voices  will 
be   raised    when    I    state    that    if    it    was   contoinplated    that   the 
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chemical  industries  would  be  improved  in  the  same  way  that  other 
industries  would  be  advanced  the  movement  began  at  the  wrong 
end.  In  our  particular  subject  it  is,  I  think,  generally  recognised 
that  the  main  hope  of  advancement  is  from  above  and  not  from 
below — ^that  it  is  with  the  leaders  and  not  with  the  rank  and  file 
that  rests  the  prosperity  of  this  country  in  tho  way  of  chemical 
manufactures. 

If  we  now  ask  whether  the  modern  educational  development  has 
fulfilled  our  expectations  with  respect  to  the  advancement  of 
chemical  science,  I  for  one  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  profound 
disappointment.  There  may  be  better  times  ahead  when  that  era 
of  public  enlightenment  dawns,  but  at  present,  with  a  few  notable 
exceptions,  these  twenty-three  London  polytechnics  are,  on  the 
whole,  so  little  productive  that  we  may  discount  them  as  active 
centres  of  research.  It  must  b©  remembered,  moreover,  that  this 
class  of  institution  has  spread  all  over  the  country,  and  that  the 
total  expenditure  in  the  way  of  money  and  teaching  energy  is  so 
great  in  comparison  with  the  output  of  original  work  that  chemists 
have  every  right  to  ask  why  this  state  of  affairs  should  exist.  I 
may  remind  you  that  only  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  University 
of  London  was  being  organised,  the  late  Sir  Michael  Foster  pub- 
lished an  article  on  the  polytechnics,  the  main  gist  of  which  was 
to  urge  upon  these  institutions  the  necessity  of  developing  re- 
search; if  any  justification  for  my  own  note  of  disappointment  is 
necessary,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  such  an  appeal 
should  have  been  necessary  at  all. 

Turning  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  causes  of  this  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  new  educational  establishments,  I  must,  in  the  first 
place,  guard  myself  against  the  imputation  that  I  am  disparaging 
their  work.  The  most  acute  form  of  disappointment  is  that  which 
is  experienced  when  we  find  weakness  where  we  had  looked  for 
strength,  and  in  emphasising  their  weakness  from  our  standpoint  I 
am  not  shutting  my  eyes  to  their  usefulness  in  other  directions.  It 
is  not  a  depreciation  of  the  work  which  they  are  doing  if  we  de- 
plore their  failure  in  another  branch  of  work  which  they  might  be 
doing.  From  what  I  know  of  these  institutions,  and  from  informa- 
tion furnished  by  very  good  authorities,  I  am  satisfied  that  in 
some  directions,  and  more  especially  in  connexion  with  engineering 
and  trade  subjects  and  handicrafts — in  all  of  which  the  artisan 
is  an  important  element — they  are  doing  a  certain  amount  of  good 
to  the  various  industries  concerned.  But  the  danger  for  us  is  the 
general  tendency  in  this  country  to  ram  the  whole  scheme  of  educa- 
tion into  one  mould,  utterly  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  re- 
quirements of,  let  us  say,  an  engineer  are  quite  different  from  those 
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of  a  chemist.  It  is  for  this  among  other  reasons  that  our  subject 
has  suffered  both  in  it-s  scientific  and  industrial  aspects,  because  the 
time  and  energy  of  the  teachers  of  chemistry  in  these  institutions 
are  so  largely  frittered  away  in  what  might  be  called  inconsequen- 
tial labour  on  behalf  of  a  class  of  student  quite  unprepared  by 
previous  training  for  assimilating  the  principles  of  our  science 
and  for  the  most  part  unable  to  give  sufficient  time  to  the  subject 
to  acquire  any  real  working  knowledge  of  it. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  most  of  the  work  of  these  insti- 
tutions is  carried  on  in  the  form  of  evening  classes;  in  some  few  of 
them  day  classes  are  also  conducted,  the  day  and  night  classes 
being  taught  by  the  same  staff.  It  is  no  matter  for  wonderment 
that  with  such  burdens  imposed  upon  the  teaching  staffs  the  new 
departure  in  technical  education  has  failed  to  create  centres  of 
chemical  research.  The  failure  is  not  due  to  the  want  of  ability 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers;  there  are,  as  we  know,  many  men  of 
proved  competency  on  their  staffs,  and  many  more  would  be 
attracted  were  the  conditions  made  more  favourable.  The  defect 
is  in  the  constitution  of  the  governing  bodies,  which  bodies  largely 
reflect  the  popular  attitude  towards  research  and  on  which  our 
subject  is,  for  the  most  part,  altogether  unrepresented  or  else 
Bwamped  by  the  predominating  influence  of  those  with  whom  the 
handicraft  view  of  education  is  paramount. 

There  is  another  factor  to  be  added  to  those  which  are  acting 
detrimentally  towards  the  cause  of  research  in  these  institutions, 
and  that  is  the  want  of  suflftcient  endowment.  I  am  afraid  that  it 
is  characteristic  of  our  countrymen  to  neglect  the  most  important 
interests  until  they  are  forcibly  awakened  to  their  danger  and 
then  to  try  and  make  up  for  past  neglect  by  rushing  precipitately 
into  the  first  plausible  scheme  that  is  presented.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  new  educational  development  suffered  much  at  the 
outset  from  this  characteristic  mode  of  procedure.  The  wrong  kind 
of  person  was  often  allowed  to  frame  the  educational  policy;  the 
financial  strength  was  exhausted  in  buildings  and  equipment,  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  staff  given  only  secondary  consideration.  Wo, 
of  course,  know  that  success  in  such  educational  work  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  individual  teacher — that  the  best  mode  of  creating 
a  school  of  chemistry,  or  any  other  subject,  is  to  follow  the  advice 
of  the  lato  Sir  William  Flower  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of 
a  museum:  "First  find  a  curator  and  lot  him  build  his  museum 
around  him."  Had  this  principle  been  more  genex*ally  adopted 
the  now  institutions  might  by  tliis  time  have  been  playing  a  really 
important  part  in  the  dovolopmont  of  choniical  science  and  chemical 
industry.     As  matters  arc,  inadequate  provision  for  maintenance 
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having  been  made,  the  general  standard  of  educational  work  is 
lowered  in  order  that  the  grant-earning  requirements  of  some 
examining  board  may  be  met,  and  as  a  result  the  establishments 
have  to  be  run  as  purely  business  concerns.  This  influence  makes 
itself  felt  in  many  ways  detrimental  to  our  cause.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  introduced  that  most  baneful  system  of  teaching  the 
subjects  in  "  classes  "  so  that  a  syllabus  qualifying  for  some  par- 
ticular examination  may  be  gone  through  in  a  certain  time.  It  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  point  out  here  that  individual  originality  or 
the  spirit  of  research  can  never  exist  in  such  an  atmosphere.  And 
the  most  serious  aspect  of  the  case  is  that,  not  only  is  a  subject 
taught  in  this  way  never  really  assimilated  so  as  to  become  a  living 
principle  with  the  student,  but,  what  is  far  worse,  the  teacher  him- 
self, however  original  and  zealous  at  the  outset,  is  bound,  after 
running  in  this  groove,  sooner  or  later  to  undergo  deterioration. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  polytechnic  movement  has  pro- 
duced such  a  very  small  effect  upon  chemical  industry,  and  has 
been  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  failure  so  far  as  concerns  the 
advancement  of  our  science. 

There  are  other  minor  evils  acting  as  retarding  influences  with 
respect  to  our  subject  and  arising  from  the  same  cause,  namely,  the 
necessity  of  conducting  these  newer  institutions,  more  or  less,  as 
commercial  establishments.  The  prevalence  of  the  "business" 
spirit  among  the  committees  and  governing  bodies  gives  an  exag- 
gerated importance  to  what  may  be  called  the  office  staff — the 
registrars  and  clerks.  The  work  of  the  office  stafiF  is  capable  of 
being  appreciated  by  the  average  committeeman,  while  the  work 
of  the  scientific  staff  is  generally  beyond  his  comprehension,  except- 
ing so  far  as  it  can  be  measured  by  financial  gain  to  the  institution. 
The  principals  of  these  institutions  are,  it  is  true,  always  men  of 
scentific  training,  and,  by  the  way,  generally  engineers  or  physicists ; 
with  the  one  exception  of  the  Sir  John  Cass  Technical  Institute 
there  is  no  chemist  at  the  head  of  any  of  the  London  polytechnics. 
But  the  principals,  however  enlightened  may  be  their  individual 
views,  are  still  answerable  ultimately  to  their  governing  bodies,  and 
that  is  equivalent  to  the  statement  that  they  are  more  or  less  sub- 
servient to  the  business  interests  of  the  institutions.  Now,  I  am  not 
decrying  the  business  faculty  as  such ;  it  is  an  essential  qualification 
for  the  proper  government  of  any  educational  establishment,  and  I 
am  afraid  that  many  of  our  scientific  workers  and  teachers  are  very 
much  lacking  in  that  faculty.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  the 
teaching  staff  should  be,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  subordinated  to 
the  office  staff.  It  is  not  sufficiently  realised  that  men  of  business 
and  administrative  ability  are  by  no  means  rarities  while  really 
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good  teachers  of  science  are  much  scarcer,  and  men  who  combine 
both  the  qualifications  of  a  good  teacher  with  the  inspiring  zeal 
of  an  original  investigator  are  rarest  of  all.  Nbw  if,  as  was  pro- 
fessedly the  case,  the  modern  departure  in  technical  education  had 
for  its  object  the  improvement  of  the  industries,  then  it  is  suffi- 
ciently well  known  to  xis  here  that  the  future  of  our  subject  is  with 
the  men  of  the  latter  class,  and  the  joint  exertions  of  all  the  regis- 
trars and  clerks,  backed  by  the  efforts  of  the  most  skilful  chemical 
pedagogues  who  get  through  their  syllabus  within  the  session  and 
earn  the  largest  grants  or  score  the  highest  percentage  of  successful 
"  passes,"  will  never  raise  the  level  of  this  country  either  in 
chemical  science  or  chemical  industry. 

There  is  another  practice  which  must  be  considered  as  injurious 
to  our  cause  and  which  is  familiar  to  all  who  have  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  the  technical  education  movement  of  late  years,  this  also 
being  the  obvious  result  of  insufficient  endowment.  I  refer  to  that 
statistical  standard  by  which  the  success  of  these  institutions  is 
chiefly  if  not  absolutely  judged.  There  is  a  tendency  to  measure 
the  capabilities  of  the  teachers  by  the  number  of  students  attend- 
ing their  courses,  Hi-criterion  which,  from  our  point  of  view,  is  both 
fallacious  and  mischievous.  The  fact  that  cei'tain  industries,  and 
especially  those  connected  with  electrical  engineering,  have  so 
largely  fed  the  classes  of  the  newer  institutions  cannot  be  inter- 
preted as  indicating  that  the  teachers  of  these  subjects  are  better 
qualified  than  the  teachers  of  chemical  subjects.  The  skilled 
artisans  who  derive  benefit  from  theoretical  instruction  in  subjects 
with  which  their  everyday  occupations  make  them  practically 
familiar,  are  very  much  more  numerous  than  the  corresponding 
class  engaged  in  chemical  occupations.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  in  the  latter  there  is  no  class  of 
students  exactly  comparable  with  those  representing  engineering 
occupations  in  the  polytechnics.  At  any  rate,  no  comparison  of 
relative  merits  of  teachers,  or  of  importance  of  subjects  based  on 
purely  numerical  statements,  is  of  real  value,  and  where  such  a 
standard  is  insisted  upon  the  effect  is  obvious — the  teacher  is 
forced  to  compete  with  ^subjects  which  are  really  not  comparable 
and  80  aims  at  numbers;  he  fills  his  classes  with  students  whose 
numbers  are  accounted  for  not  by  zeal  for  becoming  proficient  as 
chemists,  but  by  the  promise  which  the  subject  offers  as  a  means 
of  scoring  examinational  success.  Here  again  is  there  degradation 
of  teacher  and  of  subject,  and  the  spirit  of  research  is  naturally 
stamped  out  under  the  treatment.  As  a  matter  of  pure  political 
economy,  if  it  is  desired  to  benefit  the  chemical  industries  of  this 
country  through  the  polytechnics,  it  would  be  better  to  make  a 
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selection  from  the  chemical  staffs  of  these  institutions,  to  relieve 
these  men  from  all  teaching,  and  to  subsidise  them  to  the  same 
extent  for  carrying  on  original  work.  I  venture  to  think  that  both 
science  and  industry  would  gain  by  the  change. 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  it  was  never  contemplated  that  re- 
search should  be  carried   on  in  these   institutions — that   this  was 
the  duty  of  the  higher  educational  establishments.     So  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  higher  educational  establishments,  but  the  very  fact 
that  these  are  enabled  to  discharge  their  duty  in  a  most  imperfect 
way  should  have  stimulated  the  newer  institutions  to  make  every 
effort  to  redeem  our  credit  by  making  adequate  provision  for  re- 
search.    I  will  not  venture  to  intrude  my  opinions  concerning  the 
vitalising  influence  of  research  upon  other  scientific  subjects,  but 
with  regard  to  our  own  I  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  declaring 
the  belief  that  a  school  of  chemistry  which  is  not  also  a  centre  of 
research  is  bound  to  degenerate  and  to  become  a  mere  cramming 
establishment  not  worth  the  cost  of  the  maintenance.     It  is  easy 
enough  to  follow  the  actual  course  of  the  degeneration  process  in 
such  an  institution.       The    teacher,  who  may  be  a  man    of    real 
ability  and  who  has  entered  with  the  hope  of  finding  time  and 
opportunities   for  research,   finds  himself,   sooner  or   later,   in   the 
position   of   a   chemical   schoolmaster.     The   predominance   of   the 
business   influence   in   the   institution   not   only   leads,   as   I   have 
already  indicated,  to  the  lowering  of  the  level  of  the  instruction 
and  to  his  own  consequent  degeneration,  but  he  is,  as  a  further 
consequence,   so   overweighted   with    business    and    administrative 
work   that   these,   superadded   to    his   teaching   duties,    leave    him 
neither  time  nor  energy  for  original  work.     The  spirit  of  research 
within  him  is  strangled  by  officialism  and   his  teaching  faculties 
deadened   by    the    monotonous    toil    of    the    annually    recurring 
drudgery  of  routine  teaching.     He  has  not  even  time  to  educate 
himself  by  keeping  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  his  subject,  and 
one  of  two  things   must   happen;   if  he  remains  at  his   work  his 
research  faculty  is  lost  to  the  country  and  his  teaching  becomes 
less  and  less  efficient  as  he  falls  more  and  more  behind  the  actual 
state  of  knowledge — he  undergoes  submergence.     Or,  as  the  other 
alternative,  he  abandons  the  career  at  the  first  opportunity  and  is 
replaced  by  another  teacher  who  undergoes  the  same  process  of 
submergence,  or,  what  is  more  generally  the  case,  the  good  teacher 
is  replaced  by  an  inferior  one  because  the  reputation  of  the  institu- 
tion as  a  centre  of  research  is  not  such  as  to  attract  the  highest 
class  of  teacher. 

The  scale  of  remuneration  also  does  not  enable  these  institutions 
to  command  the  services  of  the  best  teachers,  although  I  do  not 
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think  that  this  is  the  chief  deterrent  cause,  as  there  are  numbers 
of  young  chemists  of  first-rate  training  and  ability  who  would 
be  quite  willing  to  devote  their  time  at  the  outset  of  their  career 
to  acquiring  teaching  experience  in  these  establishments,  even  at 
some  personal  sacrifice,  if  facilities  for  research  were  given.  In 
the  present  state  of  affairs  one  can  only  marvel  at  the  fact  that 
so  many  men  of  ability  can  be  found  willing  to  take  service  in 
these  newer  institutions,  the  more  especially  as,  apart  from  the 
absurdly  inadequate  remuneration  often  given  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
chemical  departments,  the  payment  of  the  subordinate  members  of 
the  staff  is  generally  on  a  scale  which  is  nothing  short  of  a  scandal 
to  the  wealthiest  of  European  nations.  Considering  the  long 
course  of  training  necessary  to  produce  a  competent  teacher  or 
demonstrator,  and  in  view  of  the  actual  amount  of  work  expected 
from  these  men  who,  by  virtue  of  their  attainments  and  position, 
are  compelled  to  live  up  to  a  standard  of  high  respectability,  it 
seems  almost  incredible  that  the  average  scale  of  remuneration 
should  not  exceed  the  wages  earned  by  an  artisan  and  is  often 
below  that  standard.  It  is  instructive  from  this  point  of  view  to 
note  the  advertisements  which  appear  when  these  posts  have  to 
be  filled  and  to  compare  the  qualifications  required,  the  duties 
expected,  and  the  salaries  offered.  This  state  of  things  is,  unfor- 
tunately, not  confined  to  the  newer  institutions,  and  an  inquiry 
into  the  salaries  paid  to  assistants  and  demonstrators  throughout 
the  country  will  show  that  in  many  of  the  older  educational  estab- 
lishments there  is  the  same  inadequacy  of  payment.  The  practical 
result  from  our  point  of  view  is  again  the  crippling  of  the 
research  faculty;  the  chiefs  are  inadequately  supported,  and  the 
subordinates  have  to  work  overtime  as  examiners,  or  in  some  other 
capacity,  in  order  to  make  a  "  living  wage."  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  under  such  conditions  there  is  wholesale  destruction  of 
research  talent  going  on  to  the  ultimate  detriment  of  our  country. 
I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  deal  at  some  length  with  the 
shortcomings  of  the  newer  institutions,  because  the  older  educa- 
tional centres  have  been  so  frequently  castigated  without  effect, 
that  there  should  bo  some  hope  of  bringing  about  an  improvement 
in  the  position  of  chemical  research  in  establishments  which,  in 
principle  at  least,  profess  to  meet  the  latest  educational  require- 
ments in  applied  science.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  outset 
of  the  movement  the  late  Prof.  Iluxloy  encouraged  the  foundation 
of  these  newer  institutions  by  dcscril)ing  them  as  "capacity- 
catching"  appliances — machines  for  sifting  out  the  national  talent 
and  passing  it  on  to  higher  work.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  imagine 
that  our  groat  leader  over  contemplated  that  capacity  would  be 
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caught  by  these  appliances  in  order  to  strangle  it.  Yet  that  is 
virtually  what  is  going  on  to  a  very  large  extent  under  the  enforced 
conditions  of  teaching  our  subject  to  which  I  have  called  attention. 
According  to  the  "  Official  List  of  Appointments  "  published  by 
the  Institute  of  Chemistry  last  year  there  are  on  the  staffs  of  the 
London  and  suburban  Polytechnics  about  fifty-four  trained 
chemists.  To  these  may  be  added  237  engaged  in  teaching  in 
similar  institutions  in  provincial  centres  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  one  respect  the  hopes  of  those  who  expected  great 
opportunities  for  chemists  from  the  new  departure  in  technical 
education  have  been  realised.  At  the  present  time  there  are  in 
this  country  in  round  numbers  some  290  posts  available  for 
teachers  of  chemistry,  which  posts  have  actually  been  created  by 
the  latest  movement  in  technical  education.  If  now  we  ask 
whether  the  output  of  original  work  from  these  130  centres  is 
representative  of  the  productive  power  of  the  290  teachers,  there 
can,  I  think,  be  only  one  answer,  and  that  an  emphatic  negative. 
An  examination  of  the  lists  of  teachers  in  these  centres  shows 
that  only  about  twelve  out  of  the  total  number  are  carrying  on 
research,  and  most  of  these  in  a  desultory  way.  It  is  evident  that 
there  is  justification  for  my  complaint  that  there  is  this  sub- 
mergence of  creative  faculty  going  on  all  over  the  country;  the 
nets  have  been  spread  and  the  capacity  has  been  caught,  but  so 
far  with  comparatively  little  effect  upon  the  development  of  new 
schools  of  chemical  research. 

The  next  question,  whether  the  influence  of  the  newer  institu- 
tions upon  chemical  industry  has  realised  our  expectations,  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  educational  side  of  the  subject  with 
which  I  have  been  dealing.  No  institution  which  runs  classes  in 
chemistry  for  examinational  purposes  only  and  which  affords  no 
opportunities  for  research  to  its  teachers  can  be  expected  to  produce 
any  serious  effect  upon  the  industry,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  manufacturers  should  look  with  suspicion  upon  such  products 
of  modern  technical  education.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain 
information  as  to  the  kind  of  chemical  student  attending  these 
newer  institutions  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  majority 
— I  should  say  by  far  the  larger  majority — are  preparing  for  a 
certificate  or  a  degree,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  working 
chemists.  Speaking  from  my  own  experience,  I  can  say  with 
regard  to  evening  students  in  institutions  which  are  not  fettered  by 
any  examinational  requirements,  that  a  certain  amount  of  good  has 
been  done  in  isolated  cases.  I  could  name  foremen  and  managers 
in  chemical  works  whose  promotion  has  been  the  result  of  their 
attendance  at  evening  classes,  and  I  could  name  teachers  who  have 
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become  converted  from  pure  pedagogues  into  really  efl&cient 
teachers  by  attending  the  practical  laboratory  courses.  But  insti- 
tutions of  this  type  are,  it  must  be  remembered,  in  a  very  small 
minority,  so  small  that  they  may  be  left  out  of  consideration  in 
dealing  broadly  with  the  relationship  between  modern  technical 
education  and  chemical  industry.  The  question  really  before  us 
is  whether  the  small  amount  of  good  effected  by  the  newer  institu- 
tions as  a  whole  is  not  achieved  at  too  great  a  cost  in  the  way  of 
individual  originality — whether  it  is  worth  sapping  the  vitality  of 
two  or  three  hundred  teachers  of  chemistry  so  as  to  leave  those  of 
them  who  possess  the  research  faculty  without  time  or  energy  for 
such  work  in  order  that  a  few  foremen  here  and  there  may  be 
improved  in  position.  So  far  as  chemical  science  is  concerned  we 
can  only  deplore  this  squandering  of  our  most  precious  asset;  so 
far  as  concerns  chemical  industry  I  venture  to  think  the  result  is 
too  trifling  to  be  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  accurate  information  as  to  the  actual 
numbers  of  chemists  employed  in  factories  in  this  country.  In  the 
first  place,  many  of  our  manufacturers  dignify  with  the  name  of 
"  chemist  "  any  human  testing  machine  in  their  employment,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  many  men  whose  daily  occupation  does 
not  go  beyond  the  valuation  of  a  few  staple  products  or  raw 
materials  are  described  as  chemists.  In  1902  a  Committee  of  the 
British  Association  published  a  statistical  report  on  this  subject,  in 
which  are  set  forth  the  numbers  of  '"  chemists  "  engaged  in  the 
different  branches  of  chemical  industry  and  the  kind  of  training 
which  they  had  received  (^Brit.  Assoc,  lie/port,  Belfast,  1902,  p.  97). 
According  to  the  returns  furnished  to  this  Committee  the  total 
number  of  chemists  in  those  factories  which  supplied  information 
is  about  500,  and  Sir  James  Dewar,  in  his  Presidential  Address  for 
that  year  (loc.  cU.,  p.  15),  on  the  authority  of  Prof.  Henderson, 
gives  as  a  liberal  estimate  a  total  of  about  1,500.  Whatever  the 
actual  number  may  be,  it  appears  from  the  report  that  evening 
classes,  together  with  analysts'  and  works'  laboratories,  supplied 
only  a  total  of  eighty-five,  so  I  think  there  is  justification  for  the 
contention  that  the  effect  of  the  newer  institutions  upon  chemical 
industry  is  quite  insignificant. 

The  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  position  of  factories  as 
centres  of  research  is,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  educational  side  of  the  subject  because  we 
have  to  deal  now  with  the  educational  establishments  which  are 
supplying  the  chcii.ists  for  our  factories.  We  must  really  include 
also  among  these  the  foreign  Universities  and  Technical  Schools, 
bucauuu  many  of  the  works'  chemists  employed  here  were  educated 
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abroad.  It  is  uot  my  intention  now,  nor  is  it  essential  to  the  point 
under  consideration,  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  merits 
of  the  English  and  foreign-trained  chemist.  We  are,  I  am  sure, 
all  agreed  that  the  only  men  likely  to  be  of  real  use  in  chemical 
industry  are  those  who,  starting  from  a  sound,  general  education, 
have  been  through  a  systematic  and  organised  course  extending 
over  at  least  three  years  and  followed,  if  possible,  by  some 
experience  in  research.  For  those  who  are  to  become  leaders  in 
the  industry  the  research  training  is,  I  should  say,  absolutely 
indispensable.  Thus  it  is  only  institutions  in  which  this  kind  of 
work  is  going  on  that  need  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  it  is 
because  so  few  of  the  newer  institutions  here  are  doing  this  kind 
of  work  that  they  have,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  more  or 
less  failed  in  that  object  for  which  they  were  specifically  founded. 
Now  our  Universities  do  not  profess  to  cater  especially  for  the 
training  of  industrial  chemists,  although  a  few  of  their  graduates 
have  found  careers  in  factories.  The  later  development  of  depart- 
ments of  applied  science  at  some  of  our  Universities,  such  as  Leeds 
and  Birmingham,  is  certainly  a  move  in  the  right  direction  and 
one  from  which  great  good  to  particular  industries  may  be  expected 
to  follow.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  in  the  time  at  my  disposal 
to  attempt  to  deal  with  the  large  and  important  question  of  the 
kind  of  training  which  the  chemical  student  should  undergo,  or 
with  the  question  of  the  suitability  of  this,  that,  or  the  other  cur- 
riculum. The  bare  fact  that  about  forty  out  of  the  total  number 
of  chemists  employed  in  this  country  were,  according  to  the  report 
already  quoted,  educated  in  foreign  Universities  or  Technical 
Schools,  shows  that  there  must  be  some  superiority  in  the  foreign 
system.  The  numbers  of  English,  and  I  may  add  American, 
students  in  the  foreign  Universities  bear  testimony  to  the  same 
effect. 

The  feeders  of  the  chemical  factories  are  thus  the  Universities 
and  Technical  Schools,  British  and  foreign,  and  the  question  before 
us  as  the  custodians  of  research  is  whether  the  absorption  of  the 
chemical  talent  from  these  sources  by  the  factories  is  justified 
from  the  industrial  point  of  view — whether  these  products  of 
modern  training,  having  entered  into  such  careers,  are  being  used 
to  the  best  advantage.  In  other  words  is  that  wastage  of  original 
faculty  which,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  is  going  on  in  the 
educational  institutions  going  on  also  in  the  factories  ?  Now,  I 
have  already  pointed  out  that  any  original  work  done  in  a  factory 
for  trade  pui'poses  is  no  concern  of  ours,  and  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  great  difficulty  would  be  encountered  in  any 
attempt  to  get  accurate  information  on  this  point.     But  in  view 
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of  the  circumstance  that  so  many  teachers  of  our  subject  are  devot- 
ing their  lives  to  this  very  work,  that  we  are  ever  on  the  alert  for 
that  most  precious  research  faculty  in  order  to  train  it  and  to  add 
it  to  our  national  assets,  we  are,  I  believe,  justified  in  asking  what 
becomes  of  these  men  v/hen  they  enter  the  ranks  of  industrial 
chemists?  Whether  the  total  number  of  chemists  employed  in  our 
factories  is  what  it  should  be  is  a  point  for  the  manufacturers 
themselves  to  consider.  Even  the  extreme  estimate  of  1,500  does 
not  seem  a  very  large  chemical  staff  for  the  whole  of  the  factories 
of  Great  Britain.  In  the  German  colour  industry  alone,  accord- 
ing to  information  supplied  to  us  seven  years  ago  as  Jurors  for 
the  Paris  International  Exhibition,  five  of  the  great  factories  were 
employing  557  chemists — real  scientific  chemists  and  not  mere 
testing  machines  such  as  are  dignified  with  the  name  of  chemist 
in  many  of  our  factories. 

From  my  own  experience  as  head  of  the  chemical  department  of 
a  Technical  College,  and  with  some  knowledge  of  the  requirements 
of  chemical  industry,  I  can  state  that  the  newer  technical  educa- 
tion when  conducted  in  the  form  of  organised  courses  of  day 
instruction  extending  over  several  years  has  enabled  us,  according 
to  Huxley's  metaphor,  to  capture  a  large  amount  of  chemical 
capacity.  I  have  no  doubt  that  others  attached  to  similar  institu- 
tions can  supplement  and  extend  my  own  experience.  During 
twenty-two  years'  connexion  with  the  Finsbury  Technical  College 
I  estimate  that  in  round  numbers  from  300  to  400  ti'ained  students 
have  been  made  over  to  the  chemical  world.  Add  to  those  the 
students  from  other  institutions  doing  similar  work  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  supply  of  chemical  talent  available  for  science  and 
for  industry  is  very  large.  In  giving  these  figures  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  refer  to  hona-fide  chemical  students,  young 
men  who  have  gone  through  the  course  with  the  deiinito  object  of 
making  chemistry  either  a  profession  or  a  trade.  Now  of  the  total 
output  of  trained  chemists  from  the  various  institutions  a  fair 
proportion — a  number  quite  equal  to  the  average  in  other  countries 
— are  possessed  of  the  research  faculty.  Wo  have  seen  what 
becomes  of  this  when  such  men  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  educa- 
tional establishments.  Are  not  we,  the  teachers,  justified  in  asking 
whether  the  prospects  of  developing  this  faculty  in  our  factories 
are  such  as  might  bo  reasonably  expected  from  the  known  require- 
ments of  chemical  industry  ? 

In  answer  to  this  question  I  am  afmid  wo  must  como  to  the  con- 
clusion that  hero  also  there  is  an  enormous  submergence  of  research 
talent  going  on.  It  is  true  that  the  jjosition  is  improving — that 
some   of   our   Tnorc   enlightened    manufacturers    have   realised    the 
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value  of  such  men,  and  by  taking  advantage  of  their  faculties  have 
improved   their   various    industries.     But   these   cases   are   as   yet 
exceptional,  and  the  ideal  will  never  be  reached  until  the  research 
laboratory    becomes  a  recognised  and    well-staffed    department    in 
every   chemical   factory.     Do    our    factories    possess    departments 
which  can  honestly  be  described  as  centres  of  research  in  the  sense, 
say,  of  the  research  laboratories  of  the  German  colour  factories  t 
I  am  afraid  not;  indeed,  I  know  of  scores  of  young  men  of  great 
promise  and  ability  who  have  been  swallowed  up  by  the  factories 
and  gradually  degraded,  in  the  chemical  sense,  into  mere  machines 
carrying    out    routine    work    which    really    required    no    elaborate 
chemical    education    for    its    effective    performance.     There    is,    of 
course,     no     satisfactory     means     of     measuring     the     influence 
of     the     newer     education     upon     the     chemical     industries     of 
this    country,     and    we    can    only     speak     from     individual    ex- 
perience    concerning    the    careers     of     our     own     students.       It 
is    upon    this    experience    that    I    base    the    conclusion    that    our 
country  is  wasting  its  resources  in  a  most  reckless  way  so  far  as 
concerns  the  chemical  industries.     There  is  an  enormous  amount 
of  talent  available  if  our  manufacturers  would  only  utilise  it  in 
the  right  way.    It  has  frequently  been  pointed  out  how,  on  the 
Continent  and  in  America,  the  educational  establishments  and  the 
industries  are  brought  into  relationship  by  the  co-operation  between 
the  manufacturers  and  the  teachers.     Only  last  week  in  his  lecture 
at  the  Royal  Institution  Prof.  Lunge  again  drew  attention  to  this 
point  in  forcible    terms.     Here,  so   far  as    chemical    industry    is 
concerned,   such   co-operation    is    practically   unknown,    and,    as    a 
consequence,  there  exists  more  or  less  distrust  where  there  should 
be  confidence,  and  both  the  educational  and  the  industrial  sides 
of  our  subject  are  crippled.     This  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful 
influence  at  work  in  this  country  in  checking  that  development 
which  follows  normally  from  co-operation  between  the  representa- 
tives of  science  and  of  industry. 

We  cannot  profess,  nor  is  it  possible  for  any  educational  estab- 
lishment, British  or  foreign,  to  undertake  to  supply  men  with  an 
expert  knowledge  of  any  particular  branch  of  manufacture.  We 
can  only  say  when  asked  for  such,  "  We  can  supply  you  with  men  of 
general  knowledge  of  principles  and  possessed  of  originality  and 
resourcefulness;  take  them  into  your  factories,  put  them  into 
research  laboratories  where  they  have  a  free  hand,  make  them 
acquainted  with  the  problems  awaiting  solution  in  your  industry, 
and  do  not  be  too  impatient  for  immediate  results;  in  the  long 
run  such  men  will  justify  their  appointments."  That  this  ideal 
utilisation  of  the  national  chemical  faculty  is  not  going  on  to  the 
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extent  that  it  ought  appears  to  me  to  be  shown  in  two  ways.  I 
may  be  possibly  opening  the  door  for  controversy  here,  and  so  it  is 
better  to  state  at  once  that  I  am  not  raising  the  vexed  question  of 
the  imperfections  of  our  Patent  Laws.  But  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
reasonably  questioned  that  in  the  present  state  of  chemical 
literature  the  patent  list  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  fair  measure  of 
the  research  activity  in  the  factories,  and  from  that  point  of  view 
it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  invite  a  comparison  between 
the  discoveries  in  the  way  of  chemical  products  and  processes 
emanating  respectively  from  the  British  and  foreign  factories.  The 
other  criterion  of  research  activity  is  furnished  by  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry — an  excellent  organisation  of  which  we  are  all 
justly  proud.  That  Society  does  for  applied  chemistry  what  we 
are  doing  for  chemical  science;  it  provides  an  arena  for  the 
announcement  and  discussion  of  new  discoveries  in  industrial 
chemistry,  and  it  gives  publicity  to  the  results  in  the  pages  of  its 
Journal.  Now  it  is  no  disparagement  to  the  work  of  that  Society 
to  say  that  the  contributions  to  its  Journal  representing  the  total 
results  of  research  conducted  in  the  factories  of  this  country  are 
exceedingly  meagre.  That,  of  course,  is  no  fault  of  the  Society  as 
a  Society,  but  the  paucity  of  original  communications  may  be  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  revelations  of  the  patent  lists  as  a  justifica- 
tion of  the  complaint  that  in  the  factories,  as  in  the  educational 
establishments,  there  is  going  on  this  same  wastage  of  the  research 
faculty. 


Checks  to  the  Wastage  of  the  Research  Faculty;  Research 
Funds  and  Scholarships. 

Turning  now  from  the  consideration  of  the  various  deterrent 
influences,  we  may  in  the  next  place  deal  with  such  counteracting 
agencies  as  are  available  in  this  country.  It  is  clear,  from  our 
point  of  view,  that  any  means  by  which  the  research  faculty, 
having  once  been  captured,  can  be  given  free  scope  for  develop- 
ment must  be  a  distinct  gain  to  our  cause.  All  who  have  had  to 
do  with  the  training  of  chemical  students  must  in  the  course  of 
their  experience  have  come  across  young  men  of  exceptional  talent 
as  original  workers.  Fortunately  for  the  intellectual  vigour  of 
the  nation  this  faculty  is  not  a  class  distinction,  and  is  to  be 
mot  with  occasionally  in  all  ranks.  Possibly  the  lower  ranks  have 
the  advantage,  but  the  actual  facts  can  only  bo  arrived  at  by 
Oaltonian  methods.  Wo  are  concerned  more  particularly  with  the 
utiliHatif)n  of  this  faculty  for  the  promotion  of  our  science  and 
with  the  maintciiarice  of  the  principle  that  the  submergence  of  this 
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faculty  means  so  much  dead  loss  to  the  national  resources.  Now 
it  unfortunately  happens  that  many  of  the  men  thus  gifted  come 
from  stations  in  life  which  render  it  imperative  that  they  should 
proceed  at  once  from  the  college  to  some  bread-winning  occupation. 
A  few  may  perhajjs  be  lucky  enough  to  find  appointments  in  which 
there  is  scope  for  the  development  of  their  faculties,  but  I  am 
afraid  the  majority  do  not;  they  undergo  that  process  of  extinction 
as  original  workers  which  I  have  already  dealt  with.  I  could 
point  to  large  numbers  of  cases  illustrative  of  this  most  deplorable 
waste  of  productive  energy,  and  other  teachers  could,  no  doubt,  do 
the  same.  One  of  the  most  valuable  counteracting  agencies,  and 
one  the  importance  of  which,  from  our  standpoint,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated, is  that  system  of  awarding  research  scholarships  to  men 
of  proved  ability  so  as  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  original  work 
after  finishing  their  college  training.  The  value  of  this  most 
rational  method  of  endowing  research  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact 
that  the  right  men  are  captured  in  the  right  way;  they  are  not,  as 
it  were,  squirted  promiscuously  out  of  an  examination  mould,  but 
they  are  selected  by  the  teachers  who  have  had  them  under  observa- 
tion during  the  whole  course  of  their  training  and  who  know  their 
real  as  distinguished  from  their  examinational  capabilities. 

This  method  of  promoting  science  and  at  the  same  time  giving 
the  crowning  touch  to  the  scientific  education  of  the  best  products 
of  our  educational  establishments  is  of  such  national  importance 
that  we  should  fail  in  our  duty  did  we  not  place  upon  record  our 
high  appreciation  of  those  agencies  which  are  working  in  this 
direction.  Unfortunately  they  are  few.  The  amount  of  capital 
required  for  the  adequate  endowment  of  such  scholarships  is  neces- 
sarily large,  and  the  public  spirit  of  our  countrymen  very  rarely 
expends  itself  in  this  direction.  But  I  desire  especially  to  name 
among  othei-s  the  scholarships  given  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  of 
the  1851  Exhibition,  the  Salters'  Company's  Research  Scholarships, 
the  Schunck  Research  Fellowships,  and  the  Carnegie  Research 
Scholarships,  all  of  which  are  doing  excellent  service  in  the  cause 
of  chemical  research  in  this  country,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  pages 
of  our  publications.  Of  the  value  of  these  endowments  there  can 
be  no  question,  and  with  respect  to  the  Science  Scholarships  of 
the  1851  Exhibition  I  can  speak  from  personal  experience,  having 
for  many  years  been  one  of  the  examiners  of  the  reports  presented 
by  the  scholars.  These  last  scholarships  are  not  limited  to  chemical 
subjects,  but  our  science  claims,  on  the  whole,  the  largest  number 
of  scholarship  holders.  But,  although  we  should  probably  be 
unanimous  in  our  estimate  of  the  importance  of  such  endowments 
as  these,  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  case  to  which,  I  think,  it 
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right  to  call  attention,  if  only  for  the  opportunity  it  affords  for 
answering  certain  objections  to  the  specialisation  of  work  rendered 
necessary  by  devotion  to  research. 

It  has  sometimes  been  urged  by  educational  authorities  whose 
opinions  are  entitled  to  serious  consideration,  that  it  is  unfair  to 
students  at  the  close  of  their  general  education  to  place  temptation 
in  their  way  by  furnishing  means  whereby  they  are  induced  to 
devote  perhaps  some  years  to  specialised  research  of  no  bread- 
winning  value  in  their  ultimate  career.  It  is  not  difficult  to  answer 
this  objection,  although  there  may  conceivably  be  conscientious 
teachers  who  on  this  ground  would  discourage  post-graduate 
research  work.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  educational  value  of 
research  be  admitted,  as  it  assuredly  will  be,  it  must  necessarily  be 
limited  to  some  special  field,  and  if,  as  is  so  generally  the  case,  the 
student  on  the  completion  of  his  curriculum  has  no  definite  views 
as  to  his  future  line  of  work,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  specialise 
his  researches  with  reference  to  his  prospective  career.  We  can 
only  proceed  on  the  general  principle  that  research  in  itself  is  of 
the  highest  disciplinary  value  in  whatever  career  the  student  may 
ultimately  adopt  as  a  chemist — whether  he  becomes  a  teacher  or  a 
technologist;  it  being,  of  course,  understood  that  no  specialisation 
is  permitted  until  the  general  scientific  education  has  been  com- 
pleted on  a  broad  and  sound  basis. 

The  question  is  whether  this  principle  is  a  sound  one,  and  as  a 
matter  of  experience  I  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  that 
question  in  the  affirmative.  The  faculties  called  forth  by  research 
work,  although  for  the  time  being  concentrated  on  one  particular 
problem,  are  just  those  which  are  essential  for  success  in  any 
branch  of  our  subject.  The  nature  of  the  particular  line  of  investi- 
gation by  which  those  faculties  have  been  trained  is  in  reality  a 
subordinate  point,  subject  entirely  to  personal  conditions;  that  is 
to  the  special  nature  of  the  work  with  which  the  professor  or 
teacher  is  associated.  In  cases  where  a  choice  of  centre  is  possible 
the  research  student  would  naturally  go  to  that  institution  where 
the  work  was  in  a  field  in  which  he  was  most  interested  or  towards 
which  he  was  attracted  as  affording  a  good  preparation  for  his 
future  career.  But  even  wliere  no  choice  of  centre  is  possible,  and 
where  an  opportunity  for  continuing  researcli  work  in  his  own 
collogo  after  passing  through  the  general  curriculum  is  furnished 
by  agencies  such  as  those  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  value  of 
the  student  is  enormously  enhanced  by  the  experience.  The  man 
and  tho  subject  aro  both  gainers,  and  from  my  own  knowledge  of 
the  careers  of  students  who  have  availed  themselves  of  such 
scholarships  1  have  uo  hesitation  in  expressing  the  view  that  it  is 
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the  duty  of  all  teachers  who  are  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
encourage  in  every  way  the  utilisation  of  these  endowments.  It 
is  the  teachers  who  are  the  real  capacity  catchers;  it  is  their  duty 
out  of  loyalty  to  our  science  and  in  the  beet  interest  of  those  who 
are  taking  to  chemistry  as  a  career  to  see  that  these  available 
sources  of  productiveness  are  made  the  most  of,  and  I  again 
emphasise  the  indebtedness  of  the  country  to  the  founders  of  thete 
scholarships. 

The  other  agency  working  against  the  stream  of  adverse 
influences  is  to  be  found  in  the  various  funds  from  which  grants 
are  made  to  individual  workers  for  the  prosecution  of  particular 
researches.  There  are  three  such  funds  available  for  the  promotion 
of  chemical  research,  the  Government  Grant  Fund  of  the  Royal 
Society,  the  grants  distributed  annually  by  the  British  Association, 
and  the  income  derived  from  our  own  Research  Fund.  Of  these 
the  two  former  have  to  be  distributed  over  every  branch  of  science, 
and  chemistry  takes  its  chance  with  other  subjects.  The  total 
amount  available  for  chemical  research  is  not  very  large,  and  all 
who  have  served  on  the  committees  of  any  of  these  funds  know 
very  well  that  the  amount  applied  for  is  generally  much  in  excess 
of  the  sum  •  available  for  distribution.  The  main  difficulty  of 
administration  is,  in  fact,  the  equitable  pruning  of  the  various 
applications. 

With  regard  to  the  results  obtained  through  the  Research  Fund 
of  this  Society,  the  present  occasion  is  in  every  way  opportune  for 
calling  attention  to  our  achievements  and  to  our  needs.  The 
history  of  this  fund  is  fully  given  in  our  Jubilee  volume,  published 
in  1891,  and  it  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  that 
history  now.  The  income  derived  from  this  fund  has  hitherto 
enabled  us  to  distribute  annually  a  sum  of  about  £220 — a  very 
modest  amount  considering  the  number  of  claims  and  the  activity 
of  our  workers.  Of  the  value  of  the  assistance  thus  given  we 
are,  of  course,  all  thoroughly  aware  here,  but  it  may  not  be 
generally  realised  by  the  outer  public  what  an  enormous  amount 
of  good  work  is  being  promoted  by  the  judicious  administration 
of  this  very  modest  income.  In  order  to  get  at  the  actual  facts, 
Mr.  Carr  has  been  so  good  as  to  prepare  a  table  covering  the  eight 
years  from  1898  to  1905  inclusive,  and  setting  forth  for  each  year 
the  sum  gi-anted,  the  number  of  grantees,  the  total  number  of 
papers  published  by  the  grantees  in  our  Journal  or  elsewhere,  and 
other  particulars  which  will  be  found  in  the  table  itself.*  From 
this  it  appeal's  that  151  grantees  during  that  period  published  203 
papers,  thirteen  failed  to  publish,  ten  have  not  yet  published,  and 
*  See  Appeudix  B,  p.  659. 
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eighteen  grants  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  grantees.  The  total 
amount  granted  was  £1,770,  so  that  for  this  expenditure  we  have 
actually  given  to  our  science  203  papers,  and  more  may  be 
expected  from  those  who  still  have  grants  in  hand  or  who  have  not 
yet  published  their  results.  The  figures  as  they  stand,  and  even  if 
nothing  further  is  achieved,  show  that  the  grants  average  from  £8 
to  £9  per  paper,  and,  as  we  all  know,  each  paper  represents  the 
results  of  at  least  one  and  frequently  of  several  years'  work. 
Moreover,  in  many  cases  the  sums  allotted  are  of  more  than  sub- 
sidiary assistance;  some  of  our  workers  are  practically  dependent 
upon  these  grants  for  procuring  the  necessary  and  often  costly 
materials  required  for  their  researches,  and  without  such  support 
would  be  unable  to  carry  on  their  work.  It  is  not  going  too  far 
to  say  that  there  are  no  funds  giving  such  substantial  returns  for. 
so  small  an  expenditure  as  these  Research  Funds,  and  their  im- 
portance as  aids  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  set  forth  the  results  accomplished 
by  our  Research  Fund  on  this  occasion,  because  several  points  and 
considerations  connected  with  this  branch  of  our  work  have  arisen 
during  the  past  year.  It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  the 
objects  which  the  promoters  of  the  Coal-Tar  Colour  Jubilee  cele- 
bration embodied  in  their  scheme  was  the  establishment  of  a 
Research  Fund  to  be  administered  by  this  Society  in  association 
with  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  industry,  Sir  William  Perkin. 
As  the  causes  acting  detrimentally  to  the  progress  of  research  in 
this  country  have  been  so  fully  considered  in  this  address,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  calling  attention  to  a  very  remarkable  attack  upon 
that  part  of  the  scheme  which  appeared  in  one  of  the  technical 
journals.*  That  a  discordant  note  should  have  been  sounded  by 
a  countryman  of  Perkin's  at  a  time  when  foreign  nations  were 
co-operating  loyally  with  us  for  the  realisation  of  the  objects  set 
forth  by  the  promoters  will  appear  almost  incredible  to  posterity 
when  the  proceedings  of  that  great  international  gathering  have 
passed  into  the  domain  of  history.  The  answer  to  that  attack  was, 
of  course,  given  in  the  theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution  last  July 
in  terms  which  form  a  very  striking  comment  upon  the  views 
expressed  by  the  writer  of  the  letter  in  question,  and  as  a  further 
practical  refutation  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  a  net 
sum  of  about  £2,700  will  be  added  to  our  capacity-catching 
resources  in  the  form  of  a  "  Perkin  Research  Fund,"  that  sum 
having  been  raised  by  international  subscription  in  honour  of  our 
distinguished  past-President.  It  was  also,  as  you  are  aware,  my 
•  •  Jvumal  of  Oaa  LigMing,  etc.,  Juno  6th,  190C,  p.  018. 
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pleasing  duty  last  month  to  announce  a  further  contribution  of 
£1,000  from  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  for  the  promotion,  through 
our  Society,  of  research  in  Inorganic  and  Metallurgical  Chemistry. 
I  will  venture  in  conclusion  to  dwell  upon  another  aspect  of  the 
work  of  our  Research  Fund  which  must,  I  am  afraid,  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs  be  regarded  as  purely  hypothetical.  At  some  future 
period  the  hypothesis  might  possibly  become  practically  verified — 
it  is  entirely  a  question  of  means,  and,  unfortunately,  of  very 
large  means;  but  I  am  most  anxious  to  bequeath  to  my  successors 
in  this  chair  at  least  the  tradition  of  the  desirability  of  realising 
the  views  which  I  have  long  held  on  this  subject,  and  so  I  take 
advantage  of  this  last  opportunity  of  addressing  the  Society  in 
the  capacity  of  President  to  formulate  these  views  with  some 
emphasis. 

Let  us  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  actual  resources  at  our 
disposal  for  the  promotion  of  research.  With  the  additional 
capital  by  which  our  fund  has  been  increased  the  total  income 
available  for  grants  will  be  about  £330  per  annum.  In  view  of 
the  demands  upon  that  income  it  is  obvious  that  even  now  we  are 
possessed  of  but  very  limited  means,  and  that  the  Research  Fund 
Committee  will  still  be  compelled,  as  has  hitherto  been  the  practice, 
to  allot  the  grants  for  the  purchase  of  materials  or  special 
apparatus.  This  mode  of  allotment  has  been  recognised  as  a 
principle  by  the  Committee  for  many  years,  and  in  view  of  our 
slender  resources  no  other  course  is  possible.  Administered  on  this 
principle  the  fund  has  been,  as  I  have  already  stated,  of  enormous 
value  in  the  past,  and  it  is  to  me  a  matter  of  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion in  retiring  from  the  Presidency  to  know  that  during  my  period 
of  office  the  substantial  increase  of  our  resources  will  enable  us 
to  extend  the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  the  fund  in  the  future. 
But,  in  addition  to  the  promotion  of  research  by  the  means  indi- 
cated, there  is  another,  and,  according  to  my  view,  an  equally 
valuable  method  for  assisting  our  workers  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  researches,  and  that  is  the  allotment  of  personal  grants  to 
enable  the  grantees  to  secure  skilled  assistance — to  purchase,  in 
fact,  the  services  of  human  material  as  well  as  chemicals  and 
apparatus.  It  is  only  want  of  sufficient  income  that  has  hitherto 
debarred  the  use  of  our  fund  in  this  way;  the  Government  Grants 
administered  by  the  Royal  Society  are,  as  you  are  aware,  allotted 
to  applicants  in  certain  cases  for  such  personal  assistance,  and  the 
great  desideratum  of  our  Research  Fund  is  a  sufficient  augmenta- 
tion of  capital  to  enable  us  to  do  the  same  kind  of  work. 

I  am  so  confident  that  an  extension  of  our  means  towards  this 
end  would  be  productive  of  a  most  notable  increase,  both  in  the 
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quantity  and  quality  of  the  chemical  research  done  in  this  country 
that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  upon  record  the  opinion  that 
the  next  step  taken  in  the  forward  policy  of  the  Chemical  Society 
ought  to  be  in  this  direction.  To  do  much  good  in  the  way  of 
making  personal  grants  we  should,  of  course,  require  to  capitalise 
a  very  large  sum ;  we  want  an  income  of  thousands  instead  of 
hundreds,  and  I  confess  that  I  see  no  immediate  prospect  of 
realising  this  dream.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  those 
who  have  the  interests  of  our  science  at  heart  there  could  be  no 
better  method  of  subsidising  research.  In  strengthening  the  hands 
of  workers  by  such  means  the  efficiency  of  the  capacity-catching 
machinery  would  be  increased  in  the  best  possible  way,  both  for 
the  subject  and  for  the  individual.  The  active  worker  is  the  best 
of  all  possible  selecting  agents;  the  assistant  chosen  by  him  could 
be  depended  upon  as  being  a  man  of  proved  competency,  and 
possibly  of  his  own  training.  The  assistant  so  selected  would 
benefit  largely  by  his  association  with  the  active  worker;  he  would 
rise  in  the  scale  of  competency  with  increasing  experience  and 
might  in  his  turn  be  expected  to  become  an  active  centre  of 
research.  Supposing  grants  of  this  order  were  made  possible  to 
our  Society,  there  would  be  added  to  the  influences  already  referred 
to  another  power  tending  to  check  that  dissipation  of  the  research 
faculty  which,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  is  going  on  to  such 
a  deplorable  extent  throughout  the  country. 

The  general  conclusion  which  appears  to  be  justified  by  this 
inquiry  into  the  position  and  prospects  of  chemical  research  is, 
that  the  position  here  is  by  no  means  as  satisfactory  as  we  could 
wish — ^that  much  more  might  be  done  if  the  conditions  were 
made  more  favourable  for  our  active  workers.  In  view  of  the 
actual  achievements,  accomplished  in  spite  of  the  existing  dis- 
abilities, it  appears  that  the  prospects  for  this  country  as  a  home 
of  chemical  research  have  been  improving  during  the  last  decade 
with  greater  rapidity  than  at  any  previous  period  in  the  history 
of  our  Society.  But  it  is  also  obvious  that  there  is  much  work  yet 
ahead  of  us  before  the  environment  in  which  our  workers  find 
themselves  is  properly  cleared  from  obstructions.  The  remarks 
which  I  have  offered  on  this  occasion  may  possibly  be  of  use  in 
indicating  the  directions  in  which  such  impediments  are  to  be 
found. 
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Appendix  A.— The  Publications  of  the  Chemical  Society,  1895 — 1906. 
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OBITUARY  NOTICES. 

FREDERIC  JUST  OLAUDET. 

Born  March  24th,  1826;   Died  April  19th,   1906. 

Frederic  Just  Claudet  was  born  at  Choisy-le-roi,  France,  on  the 
24th  March,  1826.  He  was  the  son  of  Fran9ois  Antoine  Claudet, 
F.R.S.,  distinguished  for  his  discoveries  of  the  action  of  light  on  various 
substances  in  the  early  days  of  photography. 

He  was  educated  at  Univex'sity  College,  and  subsequently  entered 
the  Ecole  des  Mines,  Paris,  where  he  graduated  with  honours. 

For  some  years  he  acted  as  assistant  to  Professor  Graham,  of  the 
Royal  Mint,  in  several  important  investigations,  and  in  1851  published 
the  results  of  a  special  research  on  the  cobalt  amines.  At  this  period 
the  firm  of  Rothschild  and  Sons  were  engaged  in  establishing  their 
Royal  Mint  Refinery  for  the  treatment  of  gold  and  silver  bullion,  and 
Claudet  was  appointed  to  aid  them  in  the  work.  Immediately  after- 
wards he  commenced  practice  in  London  as  an  assayer,  analytical 
chemist,  metallurgist,  and  mining  engineer,  and  received  the  appoint- 
ments of  Assayer  to  the  Bank  of  England  and  also  to  the  Bank  of 
France. 

The  arduous  nature  of  this  professional  work  left  him  but  little 
time  for  research  for  some  years,  and  when  he  again  became  an  investi- 
gator it  was  in  the  field  of  chemical  technology.  The  problem  to 
which  he  specially  directed  his  attention  was  the  extraction  of  the 
small  quantities  of  silver  present  in  the  cupriferous  pyrites  from  Spain 
and  Portugal,  which  were  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  in  1870  he  had  so  far  successfully  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties attending  its  solution  that  he  took  out  a  patent  for  a  process 
which  bears  his  name,  and  by  which  the  extraction  of  the  silver  from 
the  liquors,  obtained  after  roasting  the  burnt  pyrites  with  common 
salt,  by  precipitation  by  a  soluble  iodide,  could  bo  economically 
effected.  During  this  investigation  a  prismatic  form  of  arsenic  tri- 
oxide,  existing  as  a  distinct  mineral  in  the  pyrites,  was  discovered  by 
him,  and  was  named  Claudetito  by  Dana. 

As  a  chemist  and  analyst  ho  was  one  of  the  most  painstaking  of 
men  ;  almost,  if  that  bo  possible,  over  punctilious  in  observing  the 
most  minute  precautions  in  order  to  ensure  accurate  results. 

He  was  elected  a  Fellow  in  1852.  For  many  years  ho  had  resided 
during  the  winter  at  Cannes,  where  he  died  on  the  19th  April,  1906. 

WlIXIAM  OOWI.AND. 
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HERMANN   JOHANN   PHILIPP   SPRENGEL. 

BoEN  Aug.  29™,  1834;  Died  Jan.  Uth,  1906. 

Dr.  Hermann  Johann  Philipp  Sprengel,  F.R.S.,  who  was  found  dead 
in  his  armchair  on  Sunday  evening,  January  14th,  1906,  at  his  house 
in  London,  had  long  been  a  familiar  figure  in  English  chemical  circles. 
Born  on  the  29th  of  August,  1834,  at  Schillerslage,  near  Hanover,  the 
second  son  of  George  Sprengel,  a  landed  proprietor,  he  was  educated  at 
Hanover,  and  after  studying  chiefly  chemistry  and  physics  at  Gottingen 
and  Heidelberg  he  took  his  degree  at  the  latter  university  in  1858. 
He  came  to  England  in  1859,  and  for  some  time  acted  as  assistant  to 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  at  Oxford  until,  in  1862,  he  settled  in  London, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  research  work  at  the  lal)oratory  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Chemistry,  and  at  Guy's  and  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospitals 
until  1864.  From  1865  to  1870  Sprengel  atted  as  chemist  at  the 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acid  works  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Farmer,  then  at 
Kennington,  after  which  date  he  engaged  in  work  chiefly  connected 
with  his  own  inventions  and  patents.  Possessed  of  remarkable 
originality,  he  was  the  author  of  numerous  inventions  of  scientific  and 
practical  importance,  fix)m  none  of  which,  however,  did  he  derive  any 
substantial  benefit ;  in  not  a  few  instances  he  was  in  advance  of  his 
time,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  lacked  the  sense  of  proportion  so 
essential  to  the  successful  man.  The  research  by  which  he  will  always 
be  known  to  posterity  is  that  "On  the  vacuum"  published  in  the 
Transactions  in  1865.  In  this  he  describes  the  pump  now  universally 
known  as  the  "  Sprengel  pump,"  the  vacuum  being  produced  by  the 
fall  of  mercury,  water,  or  other  liquids  in  tubes.  The  mercurial  pump 
exhausted  vessels  so  that  the  residual  air  amounted  to  only 
1/937920000  part  of  its  original  volume  {Chevt.  News,  1870,  29,  125), 
a  degree  of  exhaustion  far  beyond  anything  previously  achieved 
and  never  surpassed  until  Sir  James  Dewar  recently  introduced  the  use 
of  charcoal  cooled  by  liquid  air  as  an  absorbent  of  the  residual  gases. 
The  Sprengel  pump  made  possible  the  Swan  and  the  Edison  glow  lamp 
(see  the  Times,  January  2nd,  1880,  and  December  29th,  1879)  and  was 
made  brilliant  use  of  by  Sir  William  Crookes  in  his  work  on  the  radio- 
meter and  by  Professor  Riintgen  in  producing  his  apparatus  for  demon- 
strating the  rays  called  after  his  name.  Graham,  who  employed  it  in 
his  investigation  of  occluded  gases,  says  of  the  Sprengel  pump,  "  Indeed 
without  the  use  of  his  (Sprengel's)  invention  some  parts  of  the  inquiry 
would  have  been  practically  impossible"  (I'hil.  Trans.,  156,  408), 
and  every  chemist  knows  to  what  excellent  use  Bunsen  put  this 
invention  for  accelerating  filtration.       Sprengel  was  an  expert  glass 
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blower  and  his  deft  fingers  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  all  his 
work.  Characteristic  of  the  man  was  the  simplicity  of  the  means  by 
which  he  achieved  results  of  remarkable  accuracy.  Next  to  his  pump 
in  importance  as  a  scientific  intrument  is  to  be  reckoned  the  simple 
"  U-tube  "  which  he  devised  for  the  determination  of  the  density  of 
liquids,  and  which,  as  he  points  out  in  his  paper,  is  applicable  also  to 
the  exact  determination  of  the  apparent  coefiicient  of  expansion  of 
liquids.  Moreover,  such  is  the  delicacy  of  the  instrument  that  the 
presence  of  as  little  as  half  a  grain  of  dissolved  mineral  matter  (such 
as  carbonate  of  lime)  in  one  gallon  of  water,  or  7*5  milligrams  per  litre, 
can  be  ascertained  quantitatively  (Trans.,  1873,  26,  577).  Sprengel's 
researches  on  explosives  were  of  the  greatest  public  importance,  and 
the  world  is  indebted  to  him  for  his  safety  explosives,  for  his  method 
of  exploding  semi-sensitive  or  hydrated  explosives  by  cumulative 
detonation  (now  employed  to  detonate  wet  guncotton),  and 
for  his  suggestion  of  the  use  of  picric  acid  by  itself  as  a  power- 
ful explosive,  which,  as  melinite  or  lyddite,  has  greatly  increased 
the  influence  of  artillery  in  modern  warfare.  From  none  of  these 
inventions  did  Sprengel  derive  any  pecuniary  benefit,  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  surprising  that,  especially  in  his  latter  days,  he  should  have 
been  very  sensitive  when  his  discoveries  were  attributed  to  others,  who 
reaped  where  he  sowed.  Sprengel  patented  his  safety  explosives  on 
April  6th  and  October  5th,  1871,  but  want  of  encouragement  caused 
him  to  allow  these  patents  to  lapse.  A  fuller  description  of  this  work 
is  recorded  in  the  Transactions  for  August,  1873,  and  Sir  Frederick 
Abel,  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  in 
1883,  characterised  it  as  "One  of  the  most  interesting,  original,  and 
suggestive  of  comparatively  recent  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
explosives."  It  would  lead  iis  too  far  to  give  full  details  of  this  paper. 
The  broad  principle  of  these  explosives  is  the  admixture  of  an  oxidising 
with  a  combustible  agent  at  the  time  of,  or  just  before,  their  use, 
the  constituents  of  the  mixture  being  themselves  non-explosive 
{Proceeding 8  of  the  Royal  Artillery  Inst.,  No.  4,  Vol.  XIV).  Led  by 
the  idea  that  (as  a  rule)  an  explosion  is  a  sudden  combustion,  Sprengel 
made  these  mixtures  in  such  proportions  that  their  mutual  oxidation 
and  deoxidation  should  be  theoretically  complete,  and  submitted  them 
to  the  violent  shock  of  a  detonating  cap  (Trans.,  1873,  26,  799).  A 
long  list  of  combustible  agents  is  given,  of  which  may  bo  mentioned 
Holid  or  liquid  hydrocarbons  such  as  naphthalene,  phenol,  benzene,  itc, 
hut  Hprengel  prefers  the  use  of  nitro-compounds  which  produce  cold 
when  mixe<l  with  nitric  acid,  thereby  avoiding  the  heat  generated  wlion 
hydroc^rlmns  are  used.  Aa  oxidising  agents  ho  enumerates  hydrogen 
peroxide,  nitric  anhydride,  nitric  peroxide,  potassium  chlorate,  tVc,  and 
eren  pure  or  olementary  oxygen  in  either  a  solid  or  a  liquid  form  is  referred 
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to.  He  prefers,  however,  the  use  of  nitric  acid,  because  it  is  cheap  and 
a  common  article  of  commerce.  The  mixtures  are  to  be  explode*!  by 
fulminat'e  detonators  wrapped  in  dry  guncotton,  and  to  this  method 
Sprengel  gave  the  name  of  '*  cumulative  detonation."  He  especially 
points  out  that  picric  acid  alone  contains  a  sufficient  amount  of  avail- 
able oxygen  to  render  it,  without  the  help  of  foreign  oxidising  agents, 
a  powerful  explosive  when  fired  by  a  detonator,  and  that  its  explosion 
is  almost  unaccompanied  by  smoke.  Sprengel  had  already  explotled  a 
mixture  of  picric  acid  with  nitric  acid  containing  15  per  cent,  of  water 
in  March,  1871,  at  the  powder  works  of  Messrs.  John  Hall  &  Sons 
at  Favershara.  It  is  true  that  a  caveat  covering  some  of  bis 
explosive  mixtures  had  been  deposited  on  January  9th,  1871,  at  the 
American  patent  office  by  Silas  K.  Divine,  but  as  its  contents  were 
only  disclosed  in  1885  (Chem.  Xews,  52,  271,  295),  this  secret  docu- 
ment can  in  no  way  jeopardise  Sprengel's  claim  and  merit  of  being  the 
first  inventor. 

Another  meritorious  invention  of  Sprengel  is  contained  in  his  patent 
of  1873,  which  refers  to  the  introduction  of  water  in  a  finely-divided 
spray  in  lieu  of  steam  in  sulphuric  acid  chambers.  The  introduction 
at  that  time  of  the  Glover  tower  gave  rife  to  the  fear  that  too  much 
heat  would  be  abstracted  to  make  the  use  of  water  feasible,  and  the 
water  spray  is  only  now  coming  into  more  general  use. 

The  above  are  the  more  important  of  Sprengel's  many  contributions 
to  science  and  practice.  Active  to  the  last,  he  had  only  recently 
lodged  an  application  for  a  patent  relating  to  the  production  of 
diamonds  at  high  temperatures. 

His  eminence  as  a  scientific  worker  was  recognised  by  his  election 
in  1878  to  the  Fellowship  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  this  distinction, 
as  well  as  the  title  of  Professor  bestowed  on  him  by  the  German 
Emperor,  was  a  solace  to  him  in  his  many  disappointments. 

Rudolph  Mbssbl. 


GEORGE  BOWDLER  BUCKTON. 

Born  May  24th,  1818;  Died  Sept.  25th,  1905. 

Eldest  son  of  the  late  George  Buckton,  of  Oakfield,  Hornsey,  Middle- 
sex, who  was  Proctor  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  Doctors' 
Commons,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  privately  educated,  being 
debarred  from  entering  a  public  school  by  an  accident  in  boyhood 
which  crippled  him  for  life. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  father  he  removed  to  London  (Queen's  Gardens, 
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Hyde  Park),  and  in  the  year  1848  entered  the  Royal  College  of 
Chemistry,  Oxford  Street,  where  he  remained  nearly  seven  years,  and 
for  the  latter  part  of  the  time  acted  as  Research  Assistant  to  the 
Professor,  Dr.  A.  W.  Hofmann,  with  whom  eventually  he  published 
two  joint  papers,  entitled  **  Researches  on  the  Action  of  Sulphuric 
Acid  upon  the  Amides  and  Nitriles,  together  with  Remarks  upon  the 
conjugate  Sulpho-acids  "  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  1854,  and  Trans.,  1856). 

Previous  to  this,  however,  he  was  engaged  in  studying  the  platinum 
bases,  which  formed  the  subject  of  three  papers  read  before  this 
Society,  namely : 

1852.  "  Deportment  of  Diplatosammine  with  Cyanogen." 

1853.  "Double  Chlorides  containing  Diplatosammonium." 

1855.  "The   Platino-tersulphocyanides   and    the    Platino-bisulpho- 

cyanidos." 
Later  contributions,  also  in  his  own  name,  and  equally,  if  not  more, 
important,  were  : 

1857.  "On  the  Isolation  of  the  Radical  Mercuric-methyl"  (Proc, 
Roy.  Soc). 

1858.  **  Some  of  the  Products  of  Oxidation  of  Chinese  Wax " 
(Trans.). 

]  859.  "  Isolation  of  the  Organo-metals  :  Mercuric,  Stannic,  and 
Plumbic  Ethyls  "  (Phil.  Trans.). 

1861.   "On  Stib-ethyls  and  Stib-methyls  "  (Trans.). 

About  this  period  Buckton,  being  already  a  member  of  the  General 
Committee  of  the  British  Association,  attended  the  meeting  in 
Aberdeen,  1859,  where  he  read  a  paper  "On  Pentethyl-stibeno  "  ;  and 
also  that  held  at  Cambridge,  1862,  for  which  ho  prepared  a  com- 
munication entitled  "  The  Formation  of  Organo-metallic  Radicals  by 
Substitution." 

In  18G5  Buckton  published  the  last  of  his  chemical  papers,  this  time 
in  conjunction  with  Professor  Wm.  Odling,  "  Note  on  some  Aluminium 
Compounds"  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc).  It  was  in  this  year  that  he  married 
Dr.  Odling's  sister  and  removed  to  Haslomero,  Surrey,  whore  he  had 
purchased  the  estate  of  Weycombe,  and  built  for  himself  a  house  after 
his  own  design  with  an  adjacent  astronomical  observatory.  Here  on 
the  slopes  of  Hindhead  he  resumed  his  study  of  entomology,  for  which  he 
ha<l  shown  a  decided  taste  in  boyhood,  and  published  several  important 
works  and  monographs  on  that  subject. 

Buckton  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  this  Society  in  1852,  serving  for 
two  periods  in  the  Council,  1855-6  and  1865-6.  Ho  was  elected 
Fellow  of  the  Koyal  Society  in  1857,  and  subsequently  became  a 
memljer  of  the  Linnoau  and  Entomological  Societies.  He  continued 
to  a  certain  extent  his  cheniicul  studioH  in  the  Surrey  home,  as  he  had 
a  good  laboratory,  and  gave  doveral  courses  of  elementary  lectures  to 
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the  young  people  of  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  interested  in 
astronomy,  photography,  electricity,  and  other  branches  of  science  ; 
making  for  himself  a  Wimshurst  machine,  and  sundry  telescopes,  grind- 
ing and  mounting  his  own  reflectors.  He  also  contributed  to  yature  a 
a  few  practical  notes— 1885,  1887,  1892. 

It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  and  admiration  that  Buckton  accomplished 
so  much  uudtr  great  physical  disadvantages;  accentuated,  moreover, 
by  another  unfortunate  accident  which  happened  in  the  year  1882, 
when  he  broke  his  leg  in  attempting  to  close  the  roof  shutter  of  his 
astronomical  observatory.  He  found  time  to  give  his  attention 
to  local  affairs,  being  for  many  years  a  manager  of  the  National 
Schools,  of  numerous  flower-shows,  »kc.,  only  resigning  active  partici- 
pation within  a  few  years  of  his  death.  He  was  also  a  good  musician 
and  an  excellent  artist,  painting  both  in  oils  and  water  colour;  these 
tastes  he  kept  up  until  the  vei-y  end  of  liis  life,  being  engaged  in 
water-colour  sketching  after  his  eighty-seventh  birthday.  His  genial 
character  and  engaging  manners  inspired  all  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  become  acquainted  with  him.  The  family  motto,  "  Veritas," 
was  well  exemplified  in  his  case  throughout  a  long  and  well-spent 
life. 

His  cremated  remains  were  interred  in  Haslemere  Churchyard  on 
September  30th,  1905,  in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  his  family 
and  a  very  large  gathering  of  personal  friends.  He  leaves  a  widow, 
one  son,  and  five  daughters.  J.  Spillkb. 
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LXI. — The  Hydrolysis   of  Amygdalin   by   Acids. 

By  Robert  J.  Caldwell,    B.Sc.   (Lond.),  Leathersellers'   Company's 
Research  Fellow,  and  Stephen  Lewis  Courtauld,  B.A.  (Cantab.). 

The  discovery  that  amygdalin  may  be  resolved  into  a  molecule  of 
glucose  and  one  of  mandelonitrile  glucoside,  made  by  E.  Fischer  in 
1895  {Ber.,  28,  1508),  served  to  confirm  the  view  put  forward  by 
Hugo  Schiff  in  1870  {Anncden,  154,  337)  that  amygdalin  is 
derived  from  benzylidenecyanohydi'ol  and  a  biose.  Judging  from 
the  fact  that  the  hydrolysis  is  effected  by  an  extract  of  dried  brewer's 
yeast  (of  the  Frohberg  type),  Fischer  came  to  the  guarded  conclusion 
that  amygdalin  is  a  derivative  either  of  maltose  or  of  a  quite  similarly 
constituted  diglucose.  The  tendency  has  been  to  overlook  Fischer's 
caveat^  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  amygdalin  is  rapidly  and  completely 
hydrolysed  by  emulsin,  which  is  without  action  on  maltose ;  indeed, 
Dunstan  and  Henry,  in  summarising  the  present  state  of  knowledge  of 
such  glucosides,  in  their  recent  British  Association  Report  (York,  1906) 
on  the  chemical  aspect  of  cyanogenesis  in  plants,  speak  of  amygdalin 
as  "probably  the  maltose  ether  of  benzaldehydecyanohydrin." 

We  have  undertaken  the  study  of  amygdalin  at  Professor  Arm- 
strong's request,  especially  on  account  of  its  abnormal  behaviour 
towards  enzymes.  The  action  of  acids  is  described  in  this  com- 
muuication. 

It  was  first  pointed  out  by  Ludwig,  in  1856  (Jahresber.,  679),  that  the 
action  of  a  hot  dilute  solution  of  hydrogen  chloride  is  similar  to  that  of 
emulsin,  both  giving  rise  to  benzaldehyde,  hydrogen  cyanide,  and  glucose, 
some  formic  acid  being  also  produced  when  acid  is  used.  No  measure- 
ments of  the  rate  at  which  the  hydrolysis  is  effected  by  acid  have  been 
published  as  yet. 

The  method  we  have  adopted  is  that  which  was  used  by  one  of  us, 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  E.  F.  Armstrong,  in  measuring  the  rate  at 
which  hictose  undergoes  hydrolysis  {I'roc.  Roy.  tSoc,  1901,  73,  526). 
Using  a  normal  solution  of  hydrogen  chloride  it  was  found  tliat  the 
hydrolysis  took  place,  at  a  meaburablo  rate,  only  at  CO'^  and  above.  The 
UHO  of  Htroiigor  acid  was  uiidesirahk),  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  hot 
concuntrute<l  acid  givus  rise  to  muiuUOic  acid  and  uuunonia.  Our  experi- 
meritN  wore  made  ul  GO"  and  bC^. 

Not  only  were  {Kjluriniotric  readings  taken  but  the  amount  of  benz' 
aldehyde  and  of  hydrogen  cyanide  produced  was  also  ostimatod  from 
time  to  time.  In  the  case  of  the  benzaldehyde,  a|>ai't  from  auulytii^l 
errors,  only  the  curlier  values  are  trustworthy,  as  on  prolonged  heating 
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with  the  normal  acid  tarry  products  are  formed.*  The  hydrogen 
cyanide  values  are  necessarily  lovr  (especially  at  the  higher  tempera- 
ture), some  of  the  hydrogen  cyanide  being  converted  into  formic  acid, 
as  noted  by  Ludwig.  It  should  be  stated  also  that  the  rotatory  power 
is  not  an  exact  measure  of  the  percentage  of  amygdalin  hydrolyeed,  as 
no  allowance  can  be  made  for  intermediate  products.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  estimate  glucose  by  titrating  neutralised  samples  with  Pavy's 
solution  J  it  was  found,  however,  that  (probably  as  a  consequence  of 
the  amygdalin  being  hydrolysed  by  the  boiling  alkali)  a  green  coloration 
was  developed  which  obscured  the  end  point. 

Uyd/rolysiH  of  Amygdalin  by  a  Solution  of  Hydrogen  Cldoride. — In  all 
cases,  the  solution  used  contained  10  grams  of  amygdalin  and  3*65  grams 
of  hydrogen  chloride  per  100  c.a  ;  this  solution  had  no  odour  of  benz- 
aldehyde  after  being  kept  during  a  week  at  room  temperature  ;  at 
38"^,  the  rotatory  power  changed  from  -  7"^0'  to  —  6°28'  in  the  course  of 
a  week,  some  benzaldehyde  being  liberated.  A  flask  containing  250  c.c, 
of  the  liquid  was  completely  immersed  in  a  thermostat  kept  at  60°  + 
01;  at  intervals,  samples  of  20  c.c.  were  withdrawn,  cooled,  filtered 
and  then  examined  polarimetrically  at  25'^. 

In  estimating  benzaldehyde,  the  method  used  wms  substantially  the 
same  as  that  described  by  Ripper  {Zeitach.  anal.  Chem.,  1902,  41,  61), 
which  consists  in  distilling  the  aldehyde  by  means  of  steam  into  a 
known  amount  of  a  standardised  solution  of  sodium  bisulphite  and 
estimating  the  excess  of  bisulphite  with  standard  iodine  solution 
using  starch  as  indicator.  It  was  found  that  this  method  gives  results 
which  are  iu  agreement  to  within  1  per  cent,  provided  the  distillate 
be  delivered  under  the  surface  of  the  bisulphite,  the  latter  being  kept 
cool  by  ice  or  circulating  water.  In  making  the  experiments,  care- 
fully measured  quantities  of  the  acid  solution,  enclo.sed  by  sealing  in 
thin  test-tubes,  were  heated  in  the  thermostat.  From  time  to  time 
these  were  removed ;  when  cold  they  were  broken  up  in  a  distilling 
flask,  together  with  some  water  and  sufficient  calcium  carbonate  to 
neutralise  the  acid.  The  whole  was  then  distilled  with  the  aid  of 
steam.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  the  circulating  water  was  shut  o£f 
from  the  condenser  and  steam  was  passed  through  the  tube  for  a  few 
moments  to  remove  any  adhering  benzaldehyde.  Blank  experiments 
in  which  steam  was  passed  through  a  boiling  solution  of  amygdalin 
during  an  hour  proved  that  no  benzaldehyde  is  liberated  by  this 
operation,  t 

•  There  was  no  appreciable  loss  of  aldehyde  in  blank  experiments  in  which  benz- 
aldehyde was  heated  with  normal  acid  during  twenty-four  hours. 

t  When  these  estimations  were  originally  made,  we  did  not  sufficiently  recognise 
that  although  this  method  gives  satisfactory  results  with  benzaldehyde  alone,  the 
values  obtained  ure  too  high  if  hydrogen  cyanide  is  also  present. 
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To  estimate  hydrogen  cjanide,  the  cooled  samples  were  washed  into 
a  flask  and  neutralised  with  standard  caustic  soda,  using  methyl-orange 
as  indicator ;  the  hydrogen  cyanide  was  then  determined  by  titration 
with  an  iVyiOO  solution  of  silver  nitrate  in  slightly  alkaline  solution, 
following  Liebig's  directions. 

Law  of  Hydrolysis  of  Amygdalin. — As  the  hydrolysis  occurs  at  two 
points  in  the  molecule  which  are  considerably  removed  from  each 
other,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  less  stable  junction  of  most  of 
the  molecules  would  be  first  broken,  giving  an  intermediate  product 
which  would  undergo  hydrolysis  at  a  slower  rate.  Hence  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  amygdalin  would  obey  the  simple  unimolecular 
law  unless  the  second  stage  in  the  hydrolysis  were  incomparably  slower 
than  the  first.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  change  is  calculated  from 
the  rotatory  power,  assuming  it  to  be  a  simple  mass  action  (uni- 
molecular), the  value  deduced  exhibits  a  gradual  but  steady  diminu- 
tion, thus  showing  that  the  non-hydrolysed  material  becomes  increasingly 
stable ;  if,  however,  the  last  one-third  only  of  the  change  is  con- 
sidered, the  unimolecular  constant,  K^,  is  a  satisfactory  expression  of  the 
rate  of  change,  because  at  this  stage  practically  all  the  amygdalin  is 
hydrolysed  and  only  the  intermediate  substance  is  undergoing  trans- 
formation. 

It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  tables  that  the  estimated  per- 
centage of  benzaldehyde  as  well  as  that  of  hydrogen  cyanide  is  less  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  hydrolysis  than  the  percentage  change  in  the 
rotatory  power :  whence  it  follows  that  the  biose  junction  in  amygdalin 
is  more  susceptible  of  attack  than  the  mandelonitrile  glucoside  junc- 
tion ;  in  other  words,  the  intermediate  products  are  mainly,  if  not 
wholly,  glucose  and  mandelonitrile  glucoside.  The  constant,  K^,  ob- 
tained for  the  last  third  of  the  change,  therefore,  expresses  the  rate  at 


Table  I. 
Hydrolysis  of  amygdalin  at  60°. 


Time 

Hydrogen 

Benz- 

Percentage 

in 

cyanide 

aldehyde 

change  in 

Iiours. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

Ou. 

rotatory  power, 

AV 

jr,. 

0 

— 

0  0 

-7"0' 

0  0 

— 

— 

24 

— 

153 

43 

20-6 

0-00414 

— 

48 

— 

29-1 

1  40 

37-0 

000418 

— 

72 

— 

39-4 

+  0  19 

50-8 

0-00427 

— 

96 

— 

47-6 

1  45 

007 

0-00422 

— 

120 

44-2 

40-6 

2  40 

(58  1 

0  00413 

— 

144 

46-4 

61-3 

3  86 

7»'5 

0-00401 

0-00388 

108 

61-2 

— 

4  14 

77-9 

0-00391 

0  00383 

192 

64-8 

— 

4  48 

81-7 

0  00380 

0-00340 

217 

6  16              85-2 
■)  7  2r.  (eiilc.) 

0-00381 
Mean 

0-00341 

(C 

.     0  00338 
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Table 

11. 

Hydrolysis  of  amyydalin  at  80° 

Time 

Hydrogen 

Benz- 

Percentage 

in 

cyanide 

aldehydo 

changit  in 

hours. 

})er  cent. 

p«r  cent. 

a^.         1 

•otatory  power. 

K,. 

J^r 

0 

00 

0  0 

-7'0' 

0  0 

— 



2 

14-2 

— 

35 

27-2 

0  0688 

— 

4 

26  1 

40-9 

00 

48-6 

0  0722 

— 

6 

36-3 

53-5 

+  2  13 

63-9 

0  0738 

— 

8 

46  0 

60-7 

3  37 

73-6 

0  0724 

0  0681 

10 

52-6 

68-3 

4  39 

80-8 

00717 

0  0684 

12 

58-8 

— 

5  20 

85-6 

00702 

0  0662 

14 

62-4 

(690) 

5  53 

89-4 

0  0695 

0-066S 

16 

65-5 

(70-8) 

6  17 

921 

0  0654 

0  0662 

00 

(48-2) 

(60-2) 

+  7  25  (calc. ) 

— 

— 

Mean  0  0670 

which  Fischer's  glucoside  underwent  hydrolysis  under  the  conditions 
of  our  experiments.  Proof  that  this  argument  is  a  valid  one  would 
be  given  if  it  were  possible  to  isolate  Fischer's  mandelouitrile  gluco- 
side by  stopping  the  hydrolysis  when  half-way  through  ;  we  have,  in 
fact,  succeeded  in  so  doing. 

Two  experiments  only  are  recorded  in  Tables  I  and  II,  these  being 
selected  as  the  most  complete  series  of  observations  at  each  tempera- 
ture. It  will  be  observed  that  in  calculating  the  values  of  K^  and  K^ 
the  theoretical  final  rotatory  power  is  used,  although  this  could  never 
be  attained  in  practice,  as  the  prolonged  action  of  the  normal 
acid  on  glucose  at  60°  gives  rise  to  secondary  changes  which  are 
attended  with  diminution  in  rotatory  power. 

Influence  of  Temperature. — The  mean  values  of  K.^,  representing  the 
velocity  at  which  the  hydrolysis  of  Fischer's  glucoside  takes  place  at 
60°  and  80°,  are  000338  and  0067  respectively. 

Assuming  van't  HoS's  exponential  equation, 

to  hold  good  for  mandelonitrile  glucoside,  the  value  of  "  q  "  (the  heat 
of  formation  of  the  "  active  part,"  according  to  Arrhenius,  Zeitsch. 
physikal.  Chenu,  1889,  4,  226)  is  35,200  calories,  as  compared  with  the 
value  34,200  calories  for  maltose  with  the  same  strength  of  acid. 

Comparison  of  Amygdalin  with  Maltose. — Although  the  temperature 
coefficients  in  the  case  of  the  hydrolysis  of  amygdalin,  as  well  as  of 
Fischer's  glucoside  and  of  maltose,  are  so  very  closely  allied, yet  the  actual 
velocities  in  the  case  of  amygdalin  and  of  maltose  differ  very  widely. 
Experiments  made  by  Armstrong  and  Caldwell  in  1904  gave  the  value 
0000449  for  maltose  at  60"1°,   using  a  normal  solution  of  hydrogen 
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chloride.  This  value,  being  expressed  in  "  minute  "  units,  must  be  multi- 
plied by  60  to  make  it  compai-able  with  the  figures  in  Tables  I  and  II. 
The  constant  for  maltose  is  thus  seen  to  be  0'0269  at  60"1°.  Now  the 
initial  value  of  K^  in  Table  I,  representing  the  velocity  at  which  the 
hydrolysis^of  the  amygdalin-biose  takes  place,  is  000414  ;  that  is,  the 
biose  radicle  in  amygdalin  is  at  least  six  times  as  stable  towards  acids 
as  is  maltose.  This  difference  is  so  large  that  it  cannot  well  be 
attributed  to  an  inhibiting  influence  exerted  by  the  mandelonitrile 
group  :  it  must  be  taken  as  very  strong  presumptive  evidence  that 
amygdalin  is  not  a  maltoside  but  a  derivative  of  one  of  the  seven 
theoretically  possible  isomerides  of  that  disaccharide. 

Action  of  Emulsin  on  Amygdalin. — It  was  found  as  a  mean  of  many 
experiments  that  an  extract  of  0"1  gram  of  Merck's  emulsin  made  up 
in  100  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  amygdalin  produced  hydrolysis 
to  the  extent  of  60  per  cent,  in  eighteen  hours,  as  measured  by 
the  benzaldehyde  produced,  "\Ve  estimate  that  normal  acid  at 
the  same  temperature  would  act  at  about  1 /700th  of  this  rate,  so 
that,  weight  for  weight,  Merck's  emulsin  is  at  least  25,000  times  as 
active  as  hydrogen  chloride.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  result  with 
the  statement  made  by  Tammann  {Zeitsch.  physikal.  Chein.,  1889,  3,  25) 
that  amygdalin  is  incompletely  hydrolysed  by  emulsin.  Tammann's 
conclusion,  however,  was  based  only  upon  estimations  of  the  amount 
of  hydrogen  cyanide  which  was  liberated. 

Experiments  made  with  active  emulsin  extracts  show  that  hydrolysis 
may  be  readily  effected  to  the  extent  of  956  per  cent.,  96*8  percent., 
&c,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  In  one  case,  0*2  gram  of  emulsin 
in  100  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  amygdalin  produced  hydro- 
lysis to  the  extent  of  98- 2  per  cent,  in  ninety  hours,  as  measured  by 
the  change  in  rotatory  power ;  in  another  experiment,  in  which  half  as 
much  emulsin  was  used,  after  sixty-seven  hours,  98*5  per  cent,  of  the 
total  l)onzaldehyde  was  liberated  but  only  86*1  per  cent,  of  the  calcu- 
lated amount  of  hydrogen  cyanide  could  be  detected  ;  in  fact,  estima- 
tions of  the  amount  of  cyanide  liberated  always  gave  a  lower  figure 
than  estimations  of  rotatory  power  or  of  benzahlohydo.  Hence 
Taminann'8  conclusion  that  amygdalin  is  not  completely  hydrolysed  by 
emulsin,  buKcd  upon  his  uionsurements  of  the  amount  of  hydrogen 
cyanide  produced,  must  be  regarded  as  erroneous. 

locidentally,  it  may  be  noted  that  as  the  method  adopted  hitherto 
in  determining  the  amount  of  a  cyanogenctic  glucuside  in  a  plant  is 
bailed  upon  the  amount  of  hydrogen  cyanide  which  is  liberated,  the 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  glucoside  present  usually  arrived  at  must 
be  low. 

/'reparation  of  Fiachw'a  (Jlucoatde  by  7man$  of  Acid. — Fifty  grams  of 
amygdalin  wore  dissolved  and  made  up  with  250  c.c.  of  a  2^-solution  of 
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hydrogen  chloride  to  500  c.c.  This  solution  was  heated  in  a  thermobtat  at 
60"^  during  seventy-two  hours  and  then  cooled.  The  acid  was  for  the 
most  part  removed  by  means  of  lead  carbonate  (110  grams)  and 
finally  with  t-ilver  carbonate.  The  colourless  solution  was  evaporated 
down  to  a  thin  syrup  under  reduced  pressure  at  60^  and  extracted  five 
times  with  twice  its  volume  of  boiling  ethyl  acetate.  On  concentrating 
the  ethyl  acetate  solution,  the  bitter  glucoside  (about  8  grams)  slowly 
crystallised  in  rosettes.  When  recrystallised  twice  from  dry  ethyl 
acetate,  the  product  melted  at  147 — 150".  A  mixture  of  maudelo- 
nitrile  glucoside,  prepared  according  to  Fischer's  directions  by  means  of 
yeast  extract,  melting  at  144°,  with  the  more  nearly  pure  glucoside 
prepared  by  the  acid  method,  melted  at  144*^.  The  specific  rotatory 
power  of  our  product  was  -  265°  at  20°,  the  value  given  by  Fischer 
being  -26'9°;  benzaldehyde  and  hydrogen  cyanide  were  at  once 
liberated  on  digesting  our  glucoside  with  emulsiu. 

Several  large  crystals  were  obtained  with  ill-defined  ends  which 
permitted  of  measurements  being  made  round  one  zone.  The  principal 
faces  weie  at  right  angles,  showing  the  substance  to  be  probably 
orthorhombic,  a  conclusion  confirmed  by  the  appearance  in  polarised 
light. 
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LXII. — Mandelonitrile  Glucosides.     Prulaurasin. 

By  Robert  J.   Caldwell,   B.Sc.  (Lond.),  Leathersellers*  Company's 
Research  Fellow,  and  Stephen  Lewis  Courtauld,  B.A.  (Cantab.). 

Having  obtained  Fischer's  mandelonitrile  glucoside  from  amygdalin  in 
the  manner  described  in  the  preceding  paper  it  appeared  to  be  desirable 
to  ascertain  whether  it  should  be  regarded  as  the  glucoside  corre- 
sponding to  amygdalin  or  as  a  mixture  of  stereoisomerides  corresponding 
to  the  tsoamygdalin  into  which  amygdalin  is  converted  by  alkali 
(Dakin,  Trans.,  1904,85,  1512)  and  which  is  also  formed  from  it  by 
the  action  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  It  was  found  that  the  addition 
of  a  mere  trace  of  baryta  conditioned  an  immediate  and  rapid  altera- 
tion of  the  rotatory  power,  the  Isevorotation  becoming  almost  doubled 
without  change  of  sign.  There  was  no  evidence  of  hydrolysis  ;  but  the 
glucoside  could  no  longer  be  isolated  in  the  crystalline  condition,  either 
by  concentrating  the  solution  or  by  extracting  with  ethyl  acetate. 
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In  his  original  description  of  mandelonitrile  glucoside,  Emil  Fischer 
(Be)'.,  1895,  28,  1508)  states  that  he  proposed  to  "attempt  to  isolate 
it  from  the  obviously  impure  preparation  which  has  been  described 
under  the  name  of  *  amorphous  amygdalin '  or  '  laurocerasin.'  "  Now 
laurocerasin  has  been  obtained  recently  in  the  crystalline  condition  by 
Herissey  {Compt.  rend.,  1905,  141,  959;  J.  Pharin.  Chim.,  1906, 
[vi],  24,  537),  and  renamed  by  him  Prulaurasin ;  it  has  a  higher 
rotatory  power  than  Fischer's  glucoside.  Moreover,  a  third  isomeric 
form  of  mandelonitrile  glucoside  {Samhunigrin)  has  been  separated  by 
Bourquelot  and  Danjou  (Com^Jt.  rend.,  1905,  141,  598)  from  the  leaves 
of  the  common  elder  (Samhucus  niger) ;  this  substance  has  the  same 
melting  point  as  Fischer's  glucoside  but  higher  rotatory  power  even 
than  Herissey's  prulaurasin  from  laurel  leaves.* 

Amygdalin  has  been  isolated  from  bitter  almonds,  peach  kernels, 
cherry-laui-el  kernels,  plum  stones,  and  the  fruit  kernel  of  the  bird 
cherry ;  it  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  all  attempts  to  obtain  it  from 
the  leaves  of  these  plants  and  from  many  other  leaves  which  yield 
hydrogen  cyanide  on  distillation  with  water  have  ended  in  the  produc- 
tion of  an  uncrystallisable  syrup  only  slightly  soluble  in  ethyl  acetate 
but  giving  with  emulsin  the  same  products  as  amygdalin.  To  this 
substance  the  name  "  amorphous  amy galin  "  was  applied  by  Winckler. 
Lehmann,  who  analysed  such  a  substance,  gave  to  it  the  formula 
CgoHgyOgoN  and  proposed  to  call  it  "  laurocex-asin,"  supposing  it  to 
be  a  de6nite  compound  of  amygdalin  and  amygdalinic  acid.  From 
results  which  he  has  recently  obtained  with  material  prepared  cai'ef  uliy 
from  the  bark  of  Prunus  padtts  and  from  cherry-laurel  leaves,  Jouck 
has  deduced  the  formulae  CjoHqqOjiN  or  C^jHgoOgjN.  The  work  of 
Schoonbrodt,  who  in  1868  obtained  a  small  proportion  of  bitter  acicular 
crystals  from  amorphous  amygdalin  by  the  use  of  alcoholic  ether, 
appears  to  have  been  generally  overlooked ;  this  substance  was  doubt- 
less the  same  as  that  recently  isolated  by  Herissey  with  so  much  skill 
from  the  same  source,  namely,  laurel  loaves. 

In  the  case  of  elder  leaves,  the  glucoside  is  not  accompanied  by  the 
enzyme  necessary  to  effect  its  decomposition,  so  that  the  presence  of 
hydrogen  cyanido  in  this  plant  had  been  overlooked  j  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  cyanogenetic  glucoside  "sambuiiigrin  "  was  obtained  without 
difficulty,  when  once  its  presence  had  boon  demonstrated,  by  Bourquelot 
and  Danjou. 

The  properties  of  the  three  isomeric  glucosides  are  set  out  in  the 
following  table  : 

*  Thu  )iro<lii<  tioii  (it  liydio^'cii  ryaiiidc  IVuiii  ii  iilaiil  wau  lung  liold  to  bo  an 
iiidicatiun  ol'  tho  pruauncu  of  uinygduliu. 
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[«V  M.  p. 

Mandelonitrile  glucoside 

(Fischer) -269        147—150°        Crystallises  readily  from  hot 

ethyl  acetate. 

Pmlaurasin    -527         120—122  Hygroscopic,    obtained  crys- 

talline with  difficulty. 

Sambunigrin -76 '3         151 — 152  Crystallises  readily  from  hot 

ethyl  acetate. 

Dunstan  and  Henry  speak  of  them  in  their  Report  (York,  1906) 
to  the  British  Association  in  the  following  terms  : 

"If  it  may  be  assumed  that  they  are  different— and  the  evidence 
on  this  point  is  not  as  conclusive  as  is  desirable,  having  regard  to  the 
difticulty  of  isolating  these  gluco.^ides  in  a  pure  state  from  plants — the 
differences  between  them  probably  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  sugar 
residue  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  sugars  produced  from  them  on 
hydrolysis  should  be  carefully  examined."  They  have  since  (Bull.  Imp. 
Inst.,  1906,  4,  340)  suggested  that  "possibly  two  or  perhaps  all  of 
them  may  prove  to  be  identical.'' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  definite  isomeric  substances. 
As  they  are  readily  attacked  by  emulsin,  giving  benzaldehyde, 
hydrogen  cyanide  and  glucose,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  all  com- 
pounds of  the  /3-glucoside  type  and  that  the  isomerism  is  not  of  the 
order  which  obtains  between  the  a-  and  /J-methylglucosides. 

Frulaurasin,  in  fact,  is  entirely  analogous  to  t«oamygdalin ;  it  is  a 
mixture  of  the  two  stereoisomeric  d-  and  /-mandelonitrile  /S-glucosides. 
Sambunigrin  must  be  the  /3-glucoside  of  dextromandelic  acid.  The 
"  mixed  "  derivative  has  a  lower  melting  point ;  moreover,  its  rotatory 
power,  as  Herissey  has  pointed  out,  is  the  mean  of  the  rotatory  powers 
of  the  other  two  glucosides.  In  the  case  of  the  biose  derivatives,  the 
dextromandelic  acid  modification  is  at  present  unknown,  but  a  com- 
parison of  the  properties  of  amygdalin  with  those  of  i«oamygdaIin 
shows  that  strict  parallelism  exists  between  the  latter  and 
prulaurasin  : 

[a]o.  M.  p. 

Amygdalin -35'51  200'  May  be  crystallised  from  an 

(trihydrate)  aqueous  solution. 

iso  Amy  gdahii 

(dihydrate)    -476        125 — 140"        Hygroscopic,  will  not  crystal- 
lise from  water. 

Preparation  of  Prulaurasin. — When  loevomandelonitrile  glucoside  is 
dissolved  in  water  and  the  solution  is  rendered  very  slightly  alkaline 
with  baryta  or  ammonia,  the  rotatory  power  falls  rapidly  from 
[ajo  -  26  0°  to  [ajo  -53'7°;  the  latter  is  approximately  the  rotatory 
power  of  prulaurasin  given  by  Herissey.  The  conversion  takes  place 
with  the  utmost  readiness  at  25°,  following  the  unimolecular  law  : 
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Time  in 

10^ 

minutes. 

Od. 

0 

-  3°53' 

— 

9 

4  11 

(576) 

35 

4  35 

660 

65 

4  53 

678 

80 

4  57 

631 

110 

58 

688 

00 

5  22 

— 

Five  grams  of  Fischer's  glucoside  were  dissolved  in  iV/SOO  baryta ; 
after  six  hours,  when  the  rotatoi^y  power  was  constant  at  [a]D-53'7°, 
the  solution  was  saturated  with  carbon  dioxide  and  filtered.  The  liquid 
was  then  evaporated  at  60°  under  reduced  pressure  and  the  residue  was 
dried  in  a  good  vacuum  at  101°.  The  powdered  material  dissolved 
with  difficulty  in  boiling  anhydrous  ethyl  acetate,  from  which  it  was 
precipitated  as  a  syrup  by  dry  ether.  This  syrup  crystallised  slowly 
during  the  cold  weather.  The  white  solid  thus  obtained  was  more 
readily  soluble  in  dry  ethyl  acetate  than  the  original  substance ;  it  was 
again  precipitated  by  dry  ether  and  allowed  to  crystallise.  The  re- 
crystallised  glucoside  was  washed  with  the  mixture  of  solvents,  then 
with  dry  ether  and  dried  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid.  When  pre- 
pared in  this  way,  prulaurasin  softens  at  120°  and  melts  at  123 — -125°. 
We  are  greatly  indebted  to  M.  H6rissey  for  having  placed  at  our  disposal 
a  small  quantity  of  the  glucoside  obtained  from  Prunus  laurocerasus, 
which  has  enabled  us  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  this  material  is  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  product  made  in  the  manner  described  from 
amygdalin.  On  mixing  M.  Hurissey's  sample— which  softened  at 
115°  and  melted  at  118 — 120° — with  ours,  a  mixture  was  obtained 
which  melted  at  116 — 120°.  In  grinding  together  the  two  specimens 
for  melting  point  determinations,  it  was  found  necessary  to  exclude 
moisture  by  covering  the  material  with  dry  other,  which  was  after- 
wards evaporated  off  in  a  vacuum.  We  have  also  prepared 
prulaurasin  from  Fischer's  glucoside  by  the  use  of  ammonia  instead 
of  baryta. 

It  is  evident  that  IlerisRoy's  product  was  not  quite  free  from  water, 
the  value  he  gives  for  the  rotatory  power  being  slightly  lower  than 
ours,  as  is  also  tho  nieltit)g  point.  The  analyses  given  by  H6ris.sey  also 
point  to  tho  presonro  of  n  little  water  in  the  glucoside. 

Tho  gluoofidos  derived  from  rncemic  mandelonitrilo  are  also  further 
diHtinguishod  front  tho  licvomandolonitrilo  derivatives  by  tho  properties 
of  thoir  acetyl  derivatives,  which  are  readily  obtained  with  the  aid  of 
acetic  anhydride.  Amygdalin  and  iVoaniygdulin  givo  hepta-acetyl 
derivativcH  ;  hMVOininxiolonitrilo  gliic()Kid(»  and  pi-uluurasin  ^ivo  tetra- 
a"otyI  derivatives.  Tho  aretylatod  mixed  prodn(;t  in  each  case  has  tho 
greater  solubility  in  alcohol  and  the  lower  molting  point : 
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(5  per  cent, 
solution  in 
M.  ]).  ethyl  acetate).  Charade. 

Hepta-acety lam ygdalin. '.....  167"  -34 "8°        Orthorhombic  neetUes spar- 

iugly    soluble    in    cold 
alcohol. 
Hepta-aoetylisoamygdaliu  .  148  -35  5         Orthorhombic,  soft  needlea 

somewhat  soluble  in  cold 
alcohol. 
Tctra-acelyl-  Fisclier'e 

gluco.side 136  -217  Orthorhombic,    very    fine, 

long  needles,  motlerately 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol. 
Tetra-acetylprulauiasiu     ...       120—123°  Orthorhombic  needle*,  ex- 

tremely soluble  in  cold 
alcohol. 

Hepta-acetylamygdalin. — This  compound  was  prepared  by  Schiff 
(Annalen,  1870,  154,  337),  who  omitted  to  state  its  melting  point  or 
its  rotatory  power.  It  is  i)OS8ibIe  to  effect  complete  acetylation  of 
amygdalin  by  means  of  boiling  acetic  anhydride  without  the  mandelo- 
nitrile  i-adicle  undergoing  change;  the  product  obtained  from  iso- 
amygdalin  by  the  same  process  is  quite  a  distinct  substance.  Ordinary 
hydrated  amygdalin  is  completely  acetylated  by  boiling  it  during  two 
hours  with  ten  times  its  weight  of  acetic  anhydride.  The  oil  which  is 
precipitated  on  pouring  the  cooled  liquitl  into  water  solidities  quickly 
and  when  dried  is  readily  purified  by  crystallisation  from  hot  ethyl 
alcohol  (95  per  cent.).  It  crystallises  in  rosettes  of  colourless  needles, 
which  show  extinctions  parallel  to  the  long  edges  and  hence  are 
probably  orthorhombic.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  ethyl  acetate  or 
chloroform  but  very  sparingly  so  in  cold  alcohol.  It  is  not  acted  on 
by  emulsin  : 

0-2073  gave  0  4089  C0._>  and  01021  HA     C  =  54-12;  H  =  5-47. 

0-2082     „     0-4151  CO,"  „     01028  H."o.     C  =  54-35 ;  H  =5-19. 

Cg^H^^OijjN  i-equires  C  =  5433  ;  H  =  546  per  cent. 

Hepta-acetyl'\&oamygdalin  crystallises  in  small,  soft  rosettes  melting 
at  148*^,  which  show  parallel  extinctions  and  are  therefore  orthorhombic. 
It  is  readily  soluble  in  chloroform  or  ethyl  acetate,  and  sparingly  so  in 
cold  alcohol.  This  substance  has  a  specific  rotatory  power  which  is 
very  near  to  that  of  hepta-acetylamygdalin  itself,  but  it  is  more 
soluble  in  alcohol ;  a  mixture  of  the  two  substances  melted  at 
141—144°: 

0-2086  gave  0-4163  CO.,  and  01036  U^O.     C  -  54-42  ;  H  =  5-52. 
0-2052     „     0-4081  CO.^   „     01012  H^O.     C  =  54-24;  H-5-48. 
Cg^H^jOi^N  requires  C  =  5433  ;  H  =  546  per  cent. 

Tetra-aeetyl-l-mandelonitrile    glucoside,    when    recrystallised    from 
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alcohol,  forms  a  mass  of  very  fine,   soft  needles,  which  show  parallel 
extinctions  and  are  therefore  orthorhombic  : 

0-2171  gave  0-4506  COg  and  0-1046  HgO.     0  =  56-60  ;  H  =  5-36. 

0-2055     „     0-4289  CO2   „     0-1000  H2O.     C  =  56-92  ;  H  =  5-41. 
CjoHgjOjoN  requires  C  =  57-02  ;  H  =  5-40  per  cent. 

Tetra-acetylprulaurasin. — To  prepare  this  compound,  the  crude 
material  obtained  by  evaporating  down  an  aqueous  solution  of  the 
glucoside  in  a  vacuum  was  dissolved  in  twenty  times  its  weight  of 
boiling  acetic  anhydride  ;  after  boiling  the  liquid  during  three  hours, 
it  was  poured  into  water ;  an  oil  separated  which  solidified  only  after 
several  days  at  a  low  temperature.  The  solidified  acetyl  compound 
dissolved  with  great  readiness  in  benzene,  chloroform,  ethyl  acetate, 
methyl  acetate,  acetone,  or  alcohol,  but  not  in  light  petroleum.  It 
could  only  be  obtained  crystalline  by  cooling  a  strong  solution  in 
alcohol  to  about  —  5°  ;  very  small  needles  showing  a  parallel  extinction 
were  then  obtained  : 

0-1907  gave  0-3988  COg  and  0-0886  FgO.     C- 57-03;  H  =  5-16. 
CggHg^Ojo^  requires  C  =  57*02;  H  =  5-40  per  cent. 

Inasmuch  as  sambunigrin  is  probably  a  single  substance  like 
Fischer's  glucoside,  the  fact  that  it  occurs  alone  in  certain  plants 
whilst  a  mixture  of  the  two  isomeric  glucosides  is  met  with  in  others 
raises  interesting  questions.  Benzylidene  cyanohydrol,  formed  by  the 
coalescence  of  benzaldehyde  and  hydrogen  cyanide,  being  a  mixture  of 
stereoisomerides,  it  is  rather  to  be  expected  that  the  two  glucosides 
should  occur  together ;  from  this  point  of  view,  prulaurasin  is  a 
normal  product  and  the  appearance  of  sambunigrin  alone  is  somewhat 
remarkable ;  the  latter  is  also  a  remarkable  substance  as  it  does  not 
correspond  to  amygdalin  and  because  no  corresponding  bioside  is  known. 
Amygdalin  is  not  known  to  occur  in  leaves  but  only  in  the  fruits  and 
kernels  ;  it  is  not  improbable  that  its  isomeride  may  be  met  with  in  the 
fruits  of  plants  the  leaves  of  which  contain  sambunigrin  ;  it  should  have 
a  higher  laBvorotatory  power,  [o  ]d  -  60°,  approximately. 

Our  best  thanks  are  due  to  Professor  H.  E.  Armstrong  for  most 
valuable  criticism  and  advice. 

Chrmicai.  Dki'A  utmknt, 

CiTT  ANn  Oi;ii,i)H  OF  LoNnoN  Inhtitutk, 

CknTUAI.  TkCIINICAI- COLLEOK,  SoUTH  KrNSINOTON. 
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LXIII. — Tlie  Interaction  of  Ammonmm   Salts  and  the 
Constituents  of  the  Soil. 

By  Alfred  Daniel  Hall,  M.A.,  and  Conbad  Theodore  Giminoham. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  application  of  neutral  ammonium  salts, 
such  as  the  sulphate  and  the  chloride,  to  soils  has  resulted  in  the  pro- 
duction of  an  acid  resiction.  In  the  field  this  was  first  noticed  on  the 
experimental  plots  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Woburn, 
where  the  soil  is  sandy  and  deficient  in  calcium  carbonate ;  the  applica- 
tion of  200  lb.  per  acre  of  ammonium  sulphate  and  chloride  in  mixture 
every  year  for  about  twenty-five  years  brought  the  soil  into  such  an 
acid  condition  that  it  reddens  blue  litmus  paper  and  will  no  longer 
allow  of  the  growth  of  barley  (see  Voelcker,  J!  Hoy.  Agric.  Soc.,  1899, 
60,  515,  and  1901,  62,  286).  A  similar  acid  reaction  is  found  upon 
some  of  the  permanent  grass  plots  at  Kothamsted,  where  still  larger 
amounts  of  ammonium  salts  have  been  used  for  a  longer  period,  but  the 
arable  plots  at  Rothamsted  show  no  such  acidity,  because  of  the  con- 
siderable proportion  of  calcium  carbonate  contained  in  their  soil.  From 
time  to  time  various  observers  have  noted  an  acid  reaction  produced  in 
the  laboratory  when  soil  is  treated  with  a  neutral  solution  of  an 
ammonium  salt,  but  this  is  only  true  of  a  few  soils,  and  is  due  to  the 
formation  and  subsequent  hydrolysis  of  ferric  and  aluminium  salts 
(Veitch,  J.Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  1904,  20,  637). 

In  the  course  of  an  investigation  into  some  of  the  effects  brought 
about  by  this  acidity  the  action  of  dilute  solutions  of  ammonium  salts 
on  the  various  constituents  of  a  normal  soil  was  examined  in  some 
detail  and  the  present  paper  deals  with  that  part  of  the  work.  The 
first  examination  of  the  action  of  ammonium  salts  on  the  soil  is  due 
to  Way  (/.  Roy.  Ayric.  Soc.,  [i],  11,  323  ;  13,  123),  who  showed  that 
a  double  decomposition  takes  place,  ammonium  being  withdrawn  from 
solution  and  an  equivalent  amount  of  calcium,  magnesium, potassium,  or 
sodium  passing  into  solution.  Other  investigators  (see  A.  Voelcker, 
J.  Roy.  Agric.  Soc,  [i],  1860,  21,  105  ;  Warington,  Trans.,  1868,  21 ; 
Van  Bemmelen,  Zeitsch.  physikal.  Cfiem.,  1895,  18,  331  ;  Armsby, 
Amer.  J.  Sci.,  1877,  [iii],  14,  75)  have  extended  Way's  observations 
and  determined  quantitative  relations  between  the  amounts  of  soil 
and  the  ammonium  absorbed.  In  the  general  process  by  which  the 
soil  absorbs  ammonium  salts,  none  of  which  washes  through  the  soil 
into  the  drainage  water  under  normal  conditions,  there  is  also  some 
reaction  with  the  calcium  carbonate  in  the  soil  with  the  production  of 
ammonium  carbonate  and  calcium  salts,  but  the  comparative  magnitude 
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of  the   two  reactions  with  the  clay  and  the  calcium  carbonate  has 
remained  doubtful. 

The  authors  have  not  used  soil  in  their  investigations,  but  have 
taken  its  proximate  constituents  separately,  namely,  sand,  clay, 
humus,  and  calcium  carbonate.  The  trials  with  sand  and  with  silica  of 
various  origin  may  be  dismissed  at  once  since  no  action  could  be 
detected.  For  the  experiments  with  clay  a  fine  modelling  clay  of 
a  light  grey  colour  was  used,  showing  in  the  di'y  state  the  following 
composition  : 

AI2O3,  20-46 ;  FegOg,  104  ;  CaO,  020  ;  MgO,  017  ;  K^,  1-67  ;  Na.,0, 
1-03;  SiOj,  68  70;  constitutional  water,  5*57;  moisture  lost  at  100°, 
0-82  ;  total  99-66. 

It  is  clear  that  the  clay  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  finely- 
divided  silica ;  the  alumina  present  would  only  be  equivalent  to  about 
51  per  cent,  of  kaolinite  in  the  whole.  It  was  dried  and  powdered,  so 
that  from  the  bulk  an  equal  sample  could  be  taken  for  each  experiment. 
Asa  rule  100  grams  of  dry  clay  were  placed  in  an  Erlenmeyer  flask 
with  .300  c.c.  of  the  solution  of  ammonium  salt  and  the  mixture  shaken 
for  twenty  hours  in  an  end-over-end  revolving  shaker.  It  was  found 
that  in  this  period  of  twenty  hours  the  action  was  completed,  indeed  it 
probably  takes  place  with  considerable  rapidity.  After  shaking,  the 
mixture  was  filtered  and  an  aliquot  portion  of  the  clear  liquid  taken 
for  estimation  of  the  ammonia  by  distillation  with  soda  and  titration. 

The  following  facts  were  observed  : 

(1)  No  production  of  free  acid  could  be  detected  ;  the  reaction  of  the 
gait  solution  was  determined,  using  iV/lOO  acid  or  alkali  and  methyl- 
orange  or  phenolphthalein  as  indicators,  both  before  and  after  shaking 
with  the  clay,  but  no  change  was  found.  As  it  seemed  possible  that 
free  acid  might  arise  through  hydrolysis  of  the  ammonium  salt  followed 
by  evaporation  of  the  aniniouia,  other  experiments  were  tried  in  which 
the  salt  solution  was  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously  in  contact 
with  the  clay,  or  was  placed  with  the  clay  in  a  gas  washing  bottle 
through  which  a  rapid  stream  of  ammonia-free  air  was  passed  for  three 
days,  but  in  neitlier  case  was  there  a  measurable  development  of  free 
acid  or  any  loss  of  ammonia. 

In  another  experiment  the  air  was  replaced  by  carbon  dioxide,  but 
with  a  fiimilar  negative  result. 

(2)  Then)  is  no  withdrawal  of  the  acid  radicle  from  solution.  Deter- 
minations were  made  of  the  chlorine  in  the  solution  before  and  after 
fihaking  with  the  clay,  but  no  chatigo  could  be  cHttmated.  Similarly, 
when  Hminoiiiuin  sulphate  was  used  dotunninationH  of  the  sulphuric 
Rcid  in  solution  before  and  after  shaking  showed  no  withdriiwal  of 
Huiphuric  acid.     Thiu  agrees  with  the  observations  of  previous  workers. 
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Since  there  ig  no  change  of  reaction  and  no  withdrawal  of  the  acid 
radicle  from  fiolution,  it  follows  that  there  is  no  "adsorption"  or 
*'  taking  out "  of  the  salt  as  a  whole,  at  any  rate  not  in  quantities 
appreciable  by  ordinary  gravimetric  methods.  In  another  connexion 
in  the  Rotbamsted  laboratory  measurements  were  made  of  the  con- 
ductivity of  very  dilute  solutions  of  ammonium  salts  before  and  after 
adding  a  small  amount  of  clay  ;  no  change  in  the  conductivity  of  the 
solution  occurs  such  as  would  be  found  if  an  appreciable  amount  of  the 
salt  were  withdrawn  from  solution. 

It  follows  then  that  the  reaction  of  the  ammonium  salts  on  the  clay 
must  be  purely  one  of  double  decomposition,  and  by  qualitative 
analysis  calcium,  magnesium,  and  potassium  were  found  in  the  final 
solution. 

In  a  quantitative  experiment  the  following  results  were  obtained 
on  shaking  up  300  grams  of  clay  with  900  c.c.  of  Njb  ammonium 
chloride  : 

Grani. 
NHs  HLsorboil  per  100  grams  of  clay  =  0-1200 

Cii  in  solution  j)er  300  e.c.  =   00283   =  0*0481  gram  of  NH, 

Mg  ,,  „  ^  00506   =  00717      „ 

K  „  „  =  0007«  =  00033      ,, 

01231 

No  aluminium  was  found  in  solution.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
calcium,  magnesium,  and  poUissium  in  solution  were  equivalent  to  the 
ammonium  precipitated,  sodium  being  present  only  in  traces  if  at  all. 

Clay  is  a  product  of  the  weathering  of  various  double  silicates  like 
the  felspars,  and  although  in  the  main  it  consists  of  kaolinite, 

Al,03,2Si0.^.2H,0, 
as  the  an;tlysis  shows,  it  still  contains  other  bases  which  form, 
with  the  alumina,  double  hydrated  silicates  of  a  zeolitic  nature. 
That  the  reaction  is  with  zeolitic  substances  in  the  clay  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  following  experiments,  in  which  50  grams  of  the  clay, 
50  grams  of  a  washei  kaolin,  and  50  grams  of  natrolite  (pure  picked 
crystals  groun  1  fine)  respectively,  were  shaken  with  300  c.c.  of  A'/IO 
solution  of  ammonium  chloride  : 

Gram  NH, 
removed  from 

solution.  NHj  in  solution. 

Clay  0073  0437 

Kaolin  0051  0-459 

Natrolite  0-061  0449 

The  natrolite  gives  results  intermediate  between  those  of  the  clay 
and  the  kaolin  and  all  three  are  of  the  same  order.  The  compound 
formed  by  the  introduction  of  ammonium  into  the  clay  molecule  is  a 
stable  one,  which  does  not  yield  up  ammonium  on  washing  with  pure 
water,  as  has  been  stated. 
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It  is  seen  that  the  absorption  of  the  ammonium  from  the  solution  is 
by  no  means  complete ;  although  as  much  as  50  grams  of  clay  were  in 
contact  with  only  1'605  grams  of  ammonium  chloride,  in  the  position 
of  equilibrium  attained,  there  was  sis:  times  as  much  ammonia  in  solu- 
tion as  was  combined  with  the  clay. 

Further  experiments  were  then  made  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the 
reaction :  in  the  first  series  the  amount  of  clay  was  kept  constant,  and 
it  was  always  present  in  large  excess  ;  the  amount  of  water  was  also  con- 
stant, the  ammonium  salt  being  the  variable 
were  obtained  : 


The  following  results 


Table!. — Reaction  of  100  grams  clay  with  300  c.c.  solution. 
Ammonium  chloride. 


Gram 

NH3  originally 

Original  concentra- 

present 

Gram  NH3 

Gram 

Percentage 

tion  of  NH^Cl. 

in  300  c.c. 

left  in  solution.     NHj  on  solid. 

removed. 

JV/10 

0-51 

0-384 

0-126 

24-7 

NI12 

0-408 

0-293 

0-115 

28-1 

N/\5 

0-34 

0-236 

0-104 

30-5 

iV/20 

0-255 

0-165 

0  090 

35-3 

N/30 

0-17 

0-102 

0-068 

40-26 

N/50 

0-102 

0  053 

0  049 

48-0 

JV/100 

0-051 

0-020 

0-031 

60-0 

Ammonium  sulpJiate. 

Conccntra- 

ticnof(NH4)2SO<. 

N/\0 

0-5082 

0-3888 

0-1194 

23-5 

N/12 

0-4278 

0-3234 

0-1044 

24-4 

JV715 
JV/20 
JV/SO 

0-3474 

0-2562 

0-0912 

26-25 

0-2616 

0-1812 

0-0804 

30-7 

0-1686 

0-10.^.9 

0  0627 

37-2 

N/hO 

0-1074 

0  0603 

0-0471 

43-8 

N/\00 

0-0521 

0-0234 

0-0287 

55-1 

These  results  can  be  expressed  by  an  equation  of  the  type, 

2NH4C1  +  Caa;:^  2NH4.T  +  CaClg. 

a.  b.  c.  d. 

K^  c'^la. 

Tims  for  strengths  of  ammonium  chloride  between  .A^/10  and  NjXOO 
the  mean  value  of  K  is  0046,  whilst  for  ammonium  sulphate  it 
becomes  0*0364. 

The  accompanying  curves  show  a  comparison  betwcon  tho  experimental 
result  and  the  calculated  curve,  using  tlie  mean  values  for  A""  already 
given ;  the  discrepancy  between  the  result  with  NjXO  ammonium 
chloride  and  the  calculated  position  is  duo  to  the  fact  that  about  this 
point  the  clay  ceases  to  combine  with  any  further  ammonium. 

Other  salts  of  ammonium  were  also  tried,  the  carbonate  and  the 
phosphate,  and  as  the  results  show  when  expressed  in  the  curves, 
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Fig.  2,  the  reaction  was  of  a  similar  nature,  as  also  was  the  reaction 
with  barium  and  potassium  chlorides  and  hydrochloric  acid.  In  the 
case  of  ammonium  phosphate  and  carbonate  some  of  the  acid  was 
also  removed  from  solution,  as  would  naturally  be  the  case  through 
the  formation  of  insoluble  salts  of  calcium  and  magnesium.  Determina- 
tions are  given  below  for  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  going  out  of 
solution  : 

Fifty  grams  clay  shaken  with  300  ex.  solution. 


Percentage  of 

Strength  of  solution. 

After  shaking. 

I'oOg  withdrawn. 

5-22  grams  V.f>^  per  litre 

4-73  grams  P2O5  per  litre 

9-4 

1-044        „ 

0-901 

13-7 

0-522        „ 

0-423 

18-96 

Attempts  were  made  to  determine  the  absorption  of  ammonium 
hydroxide,  but  failed  owing  to  difficulties  of  manipulation.  The  clay 
became  deflocculated  and  would  not  settle  from  the  mixture  even 
when  left  to  stand  for  months,  for  the  same  reason  it  could  not  be 
filtered,  and  attempts  to  bring  about  a  separation  by  centrifuging  also 
failed. 


Table  II. — Reaction  of  50  grams  clay  with  300  c.c.  solution. 


Gram 

Concentration 

NHj  originally 

Gram  NIL, 

Gram 

of  Am.  phosphate. 

present  in  300  c.c. 

left  in  solution. 

NII3  on  solid, 

JV/10 

0-51 

0-407 

0103 

A/20 

0-255 

0-1846 

0-0704 

NIbO 

0-102 

0-061 

0-041 

N/lOO 

0-051 

0-0-26 

0-025 

Concentration 

of  Am.  ciirbonate^. 

A'/IO 

0-51 

0-406 

0-104 

N/20 

0-255 

0-169 

0-086 

N/t>0 

0-102 

0-059 

0043 

A^/100 

0-051 
Grams 

0-023 

0-023 

Concentration 

Ha  originally 

Grams  Ha 

Gram 

of  IJaCl.^ 

present  in  300  c.c. 

Icli  in  Holutiun. 

15a  on  solid. 

1-747 

1-483 

0-264 

1-104 

0-882 

0-282 

0-873 

0-632 

0-241 

0-343 

0-166 

0-184 

0-176 

0-088 

0-137 

Gi-amii 

Concontriition 

K  originally 

Grams  K 

(iram 

of  KUI. 

pruHcnt  in  300  u.c. 

lufl  in  Holiitioii. 

K  (in  solid. 

11367 

1-0063 

01314 

0-6688 

0-4604 

0-10H4 

0-2274 

0-055 

0  0724 
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Table  II. — Reaction  of  bO  gravis  clay  with  300  c.c.  solution  (continued). 

Gram 

Concentration            11  originally                (iiam  II  Gram 

of  liCl.            present  in  300  c.c.  left  in  solution.  H  on  solid. 

7\710                         0-03                           0-0-J58  0-0042 

iV720                         0-015                         0-01146  0-00354 

A750                        0-006                        0  0037  0  0023 

In  all  the  above  cases  the  clay  was  present  in  large  excess ;  when 
the  amnioniuiu  salts  are  in  excess  the  reaction  proceeds  until  a 
definite  point  is  readied  and  then  stops,  so  that  a  given  weight  of 
clay  removes  the  same  amount  of  ammonium  from  solution  whatever 
the  strength  of  the  solution  of  ammonium  salt  with  which  it  is  in 
contact. 

It  is  difficult  to  attain  a  satisfactory  degree  of  accuracy  in  the 
experiments  bearing  on  this  point ;  it  is  impossible  to  i-emove  the  clay 
by  filtration  and  wa.sii  it  fieo  fiom  the  adhering  liquid,  because  as  soon 
as  the  salts  in  the  latter  have  been  reduced  below  a  certain  point  the 
clay  becomes  dellocculated  and  begins  to  pass  through  the  filter  paper. 
When,  again,  the  concentration  of  the  solution  in  ammonium  is 
determined  before  anJ  after  shaking  with  the  clay,  as  in  the  previous 
experiments,  and  the  ammonium  withdrawn  by  the  clay  determined  by 
difference,  we  have  to  deal  with  large  quantities  of  ammonium  and  all 
the  errors  in  their  estimation  are  multiplied  and  thrown  on  the  small 
diiJerence  which  is  the  quantity  sought.  This  method,  however,  had 
to  be  followed :  the  solutions  were  made  up  by  weight  and  the 
quantities  weighed,  and  other  precautions  were  taken  to  ensure 
accuxacy,  but  still  the  figures  sought,  the  ammonium  withdrawn  from 
solution  by  100  grams  of  clay,  ax'e  not  in  very  close  agreement, 
although  sufficiently  so  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  reaction. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  shaking  900  c.c.  of  JV/5, 
iV/lO,  and  ^720  ammonium  chloride  solution  with  225,  150,  60,  and 
30  gr^ims  of  clay  respectively  : 

Taule  III. — Reaction  of  clay  with  ammonium  chloride  in  excess. 


Grams  NHj    Grams  NH^ 
Grams  NH^Cl   in  orij-inul        in  solu- 
Granis  clay,     solution.         solution.      tion  at  end. 


NJ5  Series. 


125 
b3-33 
60 


225 

150 

60 


504-48 
504-15 
907-45 


905-35 
903-70 
905-58 


1'7067 
1'7067 
3-0701 


1-5373 
1  -5582 
2-9925 


iVVlO  Series. 


1-5409 
1-6376 

1-5408 


1-2401 

1  -2842 
1-4560 


Gram  NHj 
removed 
by  clay. 


0-1694 
0-1475 
00776 


0-3008 
0-2584 

0-0848 


Gram  XH,  re- 
moved by  100 
grams  clay. 


01361 
0-129/^^*^ 


01331 
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Table  III. — Reaction  of  clay  with  ammonium  chloi'ide  in  excess 

(continued). 


G 
Grams  clay. 

rams  NH4CI 
solution. 

Gram  NH3     Gram  NH3 
in  original        in  solu- 
solution.      tion  at  end. 

iV/20  Series. 

Gram  NH3 
removed 
by  clay. 

Gram  NH3  re- 
moved by  100 
grams  clay. 

125 
83-33 
60 
30 

500-7 
502-32 
903-3 
904-17 

0-4275            0-3106 
0-4289            0-3370 
0-7713            0-7029 
0-7721             0-7311 

0-1169 
0-0919 
0-0684 
0-0410 

0  094 
0-110 
0-114 
0-137 

It  will  be  seen,  that  when  varying  quantities  of  clay  were  shaken  with 
N/'5  and  iV710  solutions  of  ammonium  chloride,  100  grams  of  clay  with- 
drew approximately  0-147  gram  of  ammonium  from  solution,  whatever 
the  quantity  of  solution  with  which  it  was  in  contact.  With  the  iVy20 
solution,  and  particularly  with  the  large  amounts  of  clay,  the  mass  of 
the  clay  began  to  exercise  a  sensible  influence  on  the  result,  and  the 
amount  of  ammonium  withdrawn  per  100  grams  of  clay  fell. 

Only  when  the  amount  of  clay  was  reduced  to  30  grams  in  contact 
with  900  c.c.  of  iV/20  ammonium  chloride  did  the  amount  of 
ammonium  withdrawn  per  100  grams  of  clay  approximate  to  the 
amount  withdrawn  when  the  clay  was  in  contact  with  the  stronger 
solutions. 

The  particular  limit  of  saturation  for  the  ammonium  on  the  clay 
indicated  in  these  experiments,  0-147  gram  per  100  grams  of  clay,  was 
found  to  vary  with  each  sample  of  clay  employed.  Even  variations  in 
the  drying  process,  through  which  portions  of  the  stock  material  were 
put,  altered  the  limit,  so  that  it  is  necessaz-y  to  prepare  at  one  time  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  carry  through  the  whole  series.  The  clay  used 
in  the  latter  experiments  is  thus  not  strictly  comparable  with  the  clay 
used  in  the  previous  series,  although  they  were  originally  two  samples 
from  a  common  stock. 

Effect  qf  Calcium  Carbonate. 

Since  the  share  taken  by  calcium  carbonate  in  the  absorption  of 
ammonium  salts  by  boil  is  still  doubtful,  the  authors  made  some  deter- 
minations by  shaking  up  300  c.c.  of  similar  ammonium  sulphate  solu- 
tions with  50  grams  of  powdered  calcium  carbonate.  The  results 
Hhowed  that  an  equilibrium  reaction  of  the  type  : 

(NH^)2S0^H-CaC0g  =1:  (NllJ.COa-HCaSO^, 
tiikcM  place,  and  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  ammonium  sulphate 
cbangos  into  carbonate,  even  when  the  calcium  carbonate  is  present  in 
large  ejcoeM. 
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A  fuller  series  of  experiments  made  with  200  c.c.  of  solutions  of 
ammonium  chloride  and  20  grams  of  finely-divided  calcium  carbonate 
(a  precipitate  obtained  in  a  hard-water  softening  process  on  a  large 
scale)  gave  the  following  results.  Preliminary  trials  showed  that  the 
reaction  was  complete  in  the  twenty-four  hours  allowed  for  shaking  : 

Table  IV, — 20  Grams  of  calcium  carbonate  and  200  ex.  of  ammwnium 

ddoride  solution. 

CaO  finally  NH,  equivalent  to 

NH3  present  in  solution  Ca  dissolved 

(grams  i)er  200  c.c).  (gram  per  200  c.c).         (gram  i»er  200  c.c). 

3-398  0  0506  0  0308 

2-832  0-0442  0-0268 

2-269  0-0428  0-0261 

1-700  0-0348  0-0211 

0-680  0-0240  0  0145 

0-340  00162  0-00982 

0-17  0-0110  0-0066 

These  figures  conform  to  an  equation  of  the  type  : 

„    (CaCU)^ 

which  is  of  the  same  type  as  the  reaction  with  clay. 

These  experiments  do  not  agree  with  the  statements  of  Way  {loc. 
cit.)  and  Knop  {Boniteruny  der  Ackereide,  1871,  49),  who  maintain 
that  calcium  carbonate  is  without  action  on  the  ammonium  salts. 

When  ammonium  chloride  solutions  were  shaken  with  a  mixture  of 
50  grams  of  clay  and  10  grams  of  calcium  carbonate,  the  total  pre- 
cipitation of  ammonium  was  somewhat  increased,  but  the  type  of  the 
i-eactiou  remaiueil  unchanged,  as  shown  by  the  results  below  : 

Table  V. 

Gram  NH4  taken  up 

by  50  grams  clay 

+  10  grams  CaCO,. 

0-084 

0-069 

0  036 

Since  few  soils  would  contain  as  much  as  10  grams  of  calcium 
carbonate  per  50  grams  of  clay,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  main 
reaction  when  ammonium  salts  are  applied  to  the  soil  takes  place  with 
the  clay,  although  the  calcium  carbonate  will  afterwards  continue  to 
decompose  the  zeolitic  ammonium  compound  as  ammonium  carbonate 
is  removed  by  nitrification.  It  has  been  shown  (Hall  and  Miller, 
Froc.  Hoy.  Soc,  1905,  B,  TJ,  1)  that  the  ultimate  result  of  applying 
ammonium  salts  to  the  soil  is  the  removal  of  an  approximately  equi- 
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Gram  NH^ 

Gram  NH^  taken  up  by 

per  300  cc 

50  grams  day  alone. 

0-51 

0073 

0-255 

0057 

0-102 

0-034 
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valent  amount  of  calcium  carbonate,  although  Ashby  {Jour.  Agric. 
Science,  1907,  2)  found  that  the  zeolitic  ammonium  compound  can  be 
nitrified  without  further  base. 

Experiments  with  Humus. 

The  action  of  clay  on  ammonium  salts  having  failed  to  give  rise  to 
any  acid  reaction,  a  similar  seiies  of  trials  was  made  with  humus  in 
place  of  clay. 

Three  samples  of  peat  were  employed  : 

(1)  A  sandy  peat  such  as  is  used  for  orchid  growing,  consisting 
mainly  of  the  debris  of  bracken  not  greatly  decomposed. 

(2)  A  loose  sphagnum  peat  commonly  sold  as  peat  moss  litter,  still 
showing  considerable  vegetable  structure. 

(3)  A  solid  black  Irish  peat  from  some  depth,  with  no  visible 
vegetable  structure. 

Qualitative  tests  for  the  production  of  acidity  were  also  made  with 
the  decayed  peaty  grass  residues  which  are  to  be  found  on  the  surface 
of  some  of  the  Rothamsted  grass  plots  where  the  acid  reaction  of  the 
soil  is  most  in  evidence,  and  with  the  loose  friable  humus  obtained 
from  the  interior  of  a  hollow  tree.  In  all  cases  the  peat  was  first 
washed  repeatedly  with  hot  distilled  water,  although  its  acid  reaction 
could  never  be  entirely  removed. 

The  first  tests  showed  that  there  was  no  production  of  acidity  when 
any  of  these  samples  of  humus  were  shaken  up  with  the  solutions  of 
ammonium  salts.  Determinations  were  made  of  the  acidity  of  distilled 
water  and  of  the  ammonium  salt  solutions  after  shirking  with  equal 
weights  of  the  same  peat ;  the  acidity  was  barely  measurable,  but  was 
less  with  the  salt  solutions  than  with  pure  water.  Ammonium  had, 
however,  been  removed  from  solution,  hence  some  base  must  have 
been  dissolved  from  the  peat  to  maintain  a  neutral  reaction.  Qualita- 
tive tests  showed  this  base  to  be  calcium,  and  analysis  of  the  peat  ash 
showed  the  presence  in  the  dry  (No.  3)  peat  of  12  per  cent,  of  CaO. 
It  is  concluded  that  the  peat  contains  this  calcium  combined  as 
hamate, ,  and  that  the  reaction  with  ammonium  salts  consists  in  a 
double  decoiu[)o.sition  between  the  calcium  humate  and  the  ammonium 

84llt. 

The  ab.sorption  of  ammonium  was  then  determined  in  the  same  way 
as  with  clay,  after  shaking  300  c.c.  of  the  solution  of  the  salt  with 
26  grams  of  peat.  The  following  results  show  the  reaction  to  be  of  a 
Kimilar  typo  to  that  witii  clay  : 
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25  Grams  peat  moss  litter  wiUt  300  c.c.  NH^Cl  solution. 


Strength  of 

NHj  in  300  c.c. 

NHjleft 

alutiou  taken. 

originally. 

in  solution. 

NHj,  on  i)eat. 

A^/IO 

0-51 

0-458 

0  052 

N/-20 

0-255 

0-221 

0  034 

N/lOO 

0-061 

0-0424 

0-0086 

A  further  50  grams  of  peat  were  then  extracted  with  hydrochloric 
acid  for  forty  eight  hours  and  repeatedly  wa.shed  with  hot  distilled 
water  to  remove  acid  as  far  as  possible.  The  residue  was  then 
shaken  with  ^'/^^  ammonium  chloride  as  before.  After  filtering, 
the  solutions  showed  an  acid  reaction  and  ammonium  had  been 
withdrawn  from  solution,  but  the  acidity  was  small,  and  some  of 
the  precipitated  ammonium  had  been  replaced  by  calcium,  small 
quantities  of  which  could  be  detected  in  solution,  despite  the 
digestion  with  strong  acid  to  which  the  peat  had  been  previously 
subjected.  It  seems,  however,  certain  that  free  "  humic  acid  "  can  to 
some  extent  decompose  ammonium  salts  with  the  formation  of  an 
insoluble  ammonium  compound,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  observa- 
tion that  whereas  the  humus,  after  all  mineral  acid  had  been  washed 
away,  yielded  a  brown  solution  on  shaking  with  pure  water,  when 
shaken  with  the  ammonium  salt  a  colourless  solution  resulted. 

As  free  "  humic  acid  "  does  not  appear  to  be  a  normal  constituent 
of  soils,  this  experiment  does  not  vitiate  the  general  conclusion 
reached  by  the  authors  that  the  constituents  of  the  soil  do  not  react 
with  solutions  of  ammonium  salts  to  produce  a  free  acid.  For  the 
acid  observed  in  the  field  experiments  quoted  a  biologictil  origin  has 
now  been  found. 

The  Rothamsted  Experimental  Station, 
Lawks  Agricultukal  Trust. 


LXIV. — 2'he  Reduction  of  Carbon   Dioxide    to   Form- 
aldehyde  in    Aqueous    Solution. 
By  Henry  John  Hobstman  Fenton. 

The  reduction  of  carbon  dioxide  in  aqueous  solution  has  always  formed 
an  attractive  subject  for  investigation,  not  only  from  a  purely  chemical 
standpoint,  but  also  from  its  important  bearing  on  the  problem  of 
assimilation  in  plants.  Interest  in  this  question  has  recectly 
received  a  fresh  stimulus  owing  to  the  extreme.y  suggestive  summary 
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of  the  subject  which  was  given  in  the  President's  address  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  The  practical  demonstration  of  this 
reduction,  by  purely  chemical  methods,  has  been  the  object  of  a  very 
large  number  of  interesting  researches,  and,  since  the  time  when 
Baeyer  first  suggested  his  well-known  hypothesis  of  carbon  dioxide 
assimilation,  one  of  the  principal  aims  of  these  investigations  has 
been  the  recognition  of  formaldehyde  as  a  reduction  product.  If  one 
excepts  the  somewhat  inconclusive  and  yet  unconfirmed  experiment 
of  Bach,  in  which  palladium-hydrogen  was  employed  as  the  reducer, 
to  which  attention  will  presently  be  drawn,  it  would  appear  that  in  no 
single  case  has  formaldehyde  been  detected.  This  statement  refers,  of 
course,  to  the  reduction  in  aqueous  solution  ;  that  formaldehyde  c  in  in- 
directly result  as  a  reduction  product  of  gaseous  carbon  dioxide  in  presence 
of  moisture,  under  the  influence  of  the  silent  discharge,  appears  to 
have  been  established  by  Lob  {Zeitsch.  Elektrochem.,  1905,  11,  745, 
and  1906,  12,  282). 

Maly,  in  1865  [Annalen,  136,  119),  acted  on  a  concentrated  solution 
of  ammonium  carbonate  with  dilute  (liquid)  sodium  amalgam  and 
showed  that  after  acidification  and  distillation  of  the  product  a  notable 
quantity  of  formic  acid  was  obtained  in  the  distillate. 

Lieben  (Monatsch.,  1895,  16,  211,  and  1897,  18,  582)  extended  this 
observation  and  made  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  reduction  of 
carbonates,  or  carbon  dioxide  in  presence  of  various  metallic  salts,  by 
different  metals.  He  found  that  when  a  slow  stream  of  carbon 
dioxide  was  passed  for  some  weeks  through  water  to  which,  from  time 
to  time,  small  quantities  of  sodium  amalgam  were  added,  considerable 
quantities  of  formate  could  be  obtained,  and  similar  results  were 
given  by  amalgams  of  barium  or  potassivxm.  Aluminium  amalgam 
alone  did  not  reduce  a  solution  of  carbon  dioxide,  but  in  presence  of 
sodium  sulphate,  sodium  phosphate,  or  some  other  ^alts,  good  yields 
of  formate  resulted.  When  magnesium  or  platinised  magnesium 
were  used,  alone  or  in  presence  of  salts,  under  conditions  which  in 
the  case  of  the  other  metals  were  found  to  be  most  favourable,  the 
results  were  entirely  negative,  or  at  most  traces  only  of  formate 
were  obtained.  In  his  second  paper,  the  author  draws  particular 
Attention  to  this  peculiarity  of  magnesium,  and  ascribes  the  results  to 
the  difference  in  the  amount  of  energy  set  free  in  tl»e  liberation  of 
hydrogen  by  the  metals.  Ballo  (5«r.,  1884,  17,  6)  also  prepared 
fonnatos  by  reduction  of  bicarbonates  with  sodium  or  potassium, 
but  with  platiniHod  magnesium  only  negative  results  wore  obtained. 

The  reduction  of  carbon  dioxide  in  aqueous  solution  by  the 
oloctrolytic  method  was  first  effected  by  Koyer  {Compt.  rend.,  1870, 
70,  731),  the  solutiuu  being  subjected  to  what  the  author  termed  the 
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"  intra-pilaire  "  current  in  a  Grove  or  Bunsen  cell.     In  this  case  again 
formic  acid  was  the  only  product  of  reduction. 

Coehn  and  Jahn  {Ber.,  1904,  37,  2836)  made  an  extended  study  of 
the  electrolytic  reduction,  and  investigated  the  behaviour  of  different 
salts  and  the  influence  due  to  the  nature  of  the  cathode  metal.  The 
best  results  were  obtained  when  a  cold  satuntted  solution  of  potassium 
sulphate  was  electrolysed,  using  an  amalgamated  zinc  cathode,  and  a 
continuous  current  of  carbon  dioxide  was  conducted  through  the 
solution.  In  this  way  the  alkali  formed  at  the  cathode  was  at  once 
converted  into  bicarbonate.  In  order  to  examine  the  nature  of  the 
reduction  product  the  anodic  and  cathodic  solutions,  which  during 
electrolysis  were  sepai-ated  by  a  porous  cell,  were  mixed  together  and 
the  acidity  of  the  mixture  determined  after  removal  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  in  a  current  of  air.  An  aliquot  part  of  the  solution  was  also 
titrated  with  permanganate,  and  the  results,  calculated  as  formic  acid, 
usually  agreed  with  the  values  calculated  from  the  acidity.  But  in 
some  experiments  the  oxidation  values  were  higher  than  the  acidity 
valueg,  a  circumstance  which  appeared  to  indicate  a  reduction  pit>- 
duct  other  than  formic  acid.  No  formaldehyde,  however,  could  be 
detected. 

Reduction  was  not  obtained  when  normal  carbonates  were  similarly 
electrolysed,  and  carbon  dioxide,  in  presence  of  strong  acids,  also  gave 
negative  results,  although  an  aqueous  solution  of  carbon  dioxide  alone 
gave  rise  to  formic  acid,  as  in  Royer's  experiment.  The  authors 
therefore  concluded  that  neither  the  CO^  ion  nor  the  non- dissociated 
carbonic  acid  is  reducible,  and  that  formic  acid  results  fi"om  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  HCOj  ion. 

Ehrenfeld,  however  {Ber.,  1905,  38,  4138),  shows  that  formate  is 
also  produced  by  the  electrolytic  reduction  of  a  strongly  ammoniacal 
solution  of  ammonium  carbonate  and  considers  that  in  this  case  the 
ion  NH4CO3  is  reduced. 

In  all  the  above-named  investigations  the  authors  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  formic  acid  is  the  sole  product  of  the  reduction 
of  carbon  dioxide ;  in  no  case  could  formaldehyde  be  discovered. 

The  photo-reduction  of  carbon  dioxide  in  presence  of  uranyl  acetate 
was  said  by  Bach  (Compt.  rend.,  1893,  116,  1145)  to  give  rise  to 
formaldehyde,  and  Usher  and  Priestley  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  1906,  77,  370) 
state  that  they  have  confirmed  this  result.  The  method  of  proof,  how- 
ever, is  not  given.  Moreover,  the  last  named  authors  have  since 
shown  {loc.  cU.,  78,  322)  that  no  formaldehyde  can  be  detected  if 
uranyl  sulphate  is  substituted  for  the  acetate,  and,  as  regards  the 
precipitation  of  uranium  hydroxides,  Euler  has  shown  that  a  similar 
result  is  obtained  when  nitrogen  is  substituted  for  the  carbon  dioxide 
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{Ber.,  1904,  37,  3415).  The  supposed  formation  of  formaldehyde 
when  dimethylaniline  was  used  as  catalyser,  in  place  of  the  uranyl 
salt,  has  also  been  disproved  by  Euler  {loc.  cit.,  3416)  ;  compare  also 
Pilhashy  (J.  Anier.  C/iem.  Soc,  1900,  22,  132).  Bach  has  also  stated 
(Compt.  rend.,  1898,  126,  479)  that  formaldehyde  is  produced  when  a 
solution  of  carbon  dioxide  is  reduced  by  hydrogen-palladium  ;  the 
nature  of  his  experiment  and  the  method  of  proof  will  be  gathered 
from  the  following  statement.  Ten  grams  of  spongy  palladium  and 
2*85  grams  of  palladium  foil  were  charged  with  hydrogen  and 
introduced  into  water  which  had  been  boiled  and  cooled  in  a  stream  of 
carbon  dioxide.  Carbon  dioxide  was  passed  into  the  mixture  for  three 
days  and  the  solution  was  filtered  after  thirty  days.  The  addition  of 
aqueous  aniline  gave  "un  faible  depot  blanc,"  which,  from  its  appearance 
when  crystallised  and  its  melting  point,  was  considered  to  be  methylene- 
aniline.  The  melting  point  of  the  product  is  not  stated.  Another 
portion  of  the  liquid  when  evaporated  to  dryness  with  excess  of 
ammonia  left  a  residue  which,  when  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  gave  a 
yellow  precipitate  with  bromine  water. 

Experimental. 

Since  it  has  been  established  by  the  various  authors  referred  to  in 
the  foregoing  summary  that  carbon  dioxide  is  readily  reduced,  in 
various  ways,  to  formic  acid,  it  appeared  interesting  to  attempt  the 
further  reduction  of  formic  acid  to  formaldehyde.  If  this  attempt 
were  successful  the  practical  demonstration  of  the  reduction  of  carbon 
dioxide  to  formaldehyde  would  be  complete.  The  pystematic  and 
direct  reduction  of  acids  to  corresponding  aldehydes  has  hitherto 
succeeded  only  in  the  case  of  hydroxy-acids  which  can  yield  lactones, 
the  lactone,  in  fact,  being  the  product  which  undergoes  reduction 
(Fischer,  Ber.,  1889,  22,  2204,  and  1890,  23,  930).  It  was  altogether 
improbable  therefore  that  the  desired  object,  in  the  present  case,  would 
be  attained  by  the  use  of  sodium.  But,  in  the  course  of  a  series  of 
experiments  with  other  reducing  agents,  it  was  found  that  metallic 
magnesium  readily  reduces  formic  acid  to  formaldehyde. 

When  a  rod  of  magnesium  was  introduced  into  a  solution  of  pure 
formic  acid  (about  10  per  cent.)  a  vigorous  reaction  ensued  and  the 
sohition,  after  some  minutes,  showed  strongly  marked  reac^tions  of 
formaldehyde  with  the  colour  tests  mentioned  below.  After  the  action 
had  proceeded  for  about  half  an  hour  the  solution,  when  neutralised 
with  sodium  carbonate  and  boiled,  gave  off  a  strong  odour  of  the 
aldehyde.  In  order  to  complete  the  identification  of  tlio  product,  a 
few  drops  of  phenyl  hydrazine  acetate  were  added,  and  the  resulting 
nearly  white  precipitate  was  washoii   with  water,  a  little  alcohol,  and 
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ether,  and  was  then  recrystallised  from  a  mixture  of  absolute  alcohol 
and  toluene.  The  product  so  obtained  crystallised  in  lustrous,  white 
plates  which  melted  at  184 — 185°  (compare  Wallace  Walker,  Trans., 
1896,  69,  1278).  With  hydrogen  sulphide  the  solution  gave,  on 
standing,  a  bulky,  white,  crystalline  precipitate ;  aqueous  aniline  gave 
a  white  precipitate,  and  ammoniacal  silver  nitnite  was  reduced  in  the 
cold. 

The  yield  of  formaldehyde,  estimated  by  Komijn's  iodine  method, 
amounted  to  about  1  to  2  per  cent,  of  the  formic  acid  used ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  acid  is  of  course  rendered  inert,  as  regards 
reduction,  by  conversion  into  magnesium  formate.  By  suitable  treat- 
ment with  acids  and  regulation  of  the  temperature  and  concentration, 
it  would  doubtless  be  possible  to  obtain  very  much  larger  yields. 
Ammonium  formate,  in  solution,  reacts  violently  with  metallic 
magnesium  ;  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  the  solution 
after  a  few  minutes  gives,  strongly,  the  reactions  of  formaldehyde.  If 
the  resulting  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath  and  the 
residue  extracted  with  chloroform,  notable  quantities  of  hexamethylene- 
tetramine  are  obtained  and  can  be  identified  in  t}»«  manner  indicated 
below. 

The  results  oV)tained,  therefore,  show  that  carbon  dioxide  can  be 
reduced  to  formaldehyde  with  formic  acid  as  the  intermediate  st:ige. 
But  it  still  remained  a  matter  of  interest  to  ascertain  whether  the 
complete  reduction  could  be  demonstrated  in  one  operation.  This 
again  is  found  to  be  possible  with  the  aid  of  metallic  magnesium,  if 
certain  conditions  are  employed.  In  this  case  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  formic  acid  stage  is  passed  through,  and,  judging  from  the 
results  of  Lieben  and  of  Ballo,  the  occurrence  of  this  stage  would 
appear  to  be  improbable. 

When  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  is  passed  to  saturation  for  about 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours  through  pure  water  in  contact  with 
several  rods  of  amalgamated  magnesium,  the  solution  obtained  gives 
slight  but  unmistakable  indications  of  formaldehyde  with  the  colour 
tests  to  be  mentioned.  It  was  afterwards  found  that  if  small  quanti- 
ties of  ammonia,  aniline,  phenylhydrazine,  or  piperidine  are  first 
added  to  the  water,  the  indications  of  formaldehyde  are  much  more 
marked;  aluminium  hydroxide,  ferric  hydroxide,  and  calcium  carbonate 
all  show  a  similar  influence,  especially  if  the  mixtures  are  warmed. 
Ammonia  and  phenylhydrazine  appear  to  give  the  best  results,  and  in 
presence  of  either  of  these  reagents  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  the 
production  of  formaldehyde  even  after  a  few  minutes.  An  aqueous 
solution  of  phenylhydrazine,  for  example,  when  mixed  with  excess  of 
magnesium  powder  and  subjected  to  a  rapid  stream  of  carbon  dioxide, 
allowing  the  temperature  to  rise  to  60 — 70^,  gives,  after  about  ten 
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minutes,  an  intense  blue  colour  with  test  No.  I  (see  p.  693).  Aniline 
gives  similar  results ;  in  this  case  and  with  phenylhydrazine  the 
solutions  begin  to  precipitate  on  standing  for  some  time.  The  pro- 
ducts, however,  are  very  likely  impure,  since  phenylhydrazine 
probably  undergoes  some  reduction  to  aniline  and  ammonia,  and 
methyleneaniline,  as  shown  by  Miller  and  Plochl  {Ber.,  1902,  25, 
2020),  is  easily  reducible  to  methylaniline. 

When  ammonia  or  ammonium  carbonate  is  used  in  contact  with 
amalgamated  magnesium  rods,  or  more  rapidly  with  magnesium 
powder,  the  product  gives,  after  acidification  in  the  cold,  only  slight 
indications  of  formaldehyde,  but  if  the  mixture  is  heated  to  boiling 
after  acidification,  the  reactions  are  strongly  marked.  The  aldehyde 
is  in  fact  "fixed,"  as  fast  as  formed,  as  hexamethylenetetramine.  If 
the  ammoniacal  solution  is  evaporated  *  just  to  dryness,  and  the 
residue  extracted  with  chloroform,  a  small  quantity  of  crystalline 
residue  is  obtained,  from  the  chloroform  solution,  which  is  easily  recog- 
nised as  hexamethylenetetramine  by  Legler's  method  (Ber.,  1885,  18, 
3350  :  compare  also  Horton,  ibid.,  1888,  21,  1999).  When  exposed  to 
the  vapours  of  bromine  it  swells  and  turns  dark  brick-rtd  ;  on  exposure 
to  air  bromine  is  evolved,  and  a  sulphur-yellow  powder  is  left.  These 
products  are  the  tetra-  and  di-bromides  respectively.  The  aqueous 
solution  gives,  with  bromine  water,  a  yellow  precipitate.  Silver  nitrate 
gives  a  white  precipitate  which  dissolves  and  is  reduced  to  a  mirror  on 
heating,  and  iodine  in  aqueous-alcoholic  solution  gives  a  dark  reddish- 
brown,  crystalline  precipitate. 

It  was  noticed  in  some  experiments  that  on  heating  the  mixture 
obtained  by  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide  on  magnesium  in  presence  of 
ammonium  carbonate  with  caustic  soda  there  appeared  at  some  stage 
of  the  operation  a  distinct  "  fishy  "  odour  of  the  methylamines.  This 
result  is  to  be  expected  since  hexamethylenetetramine,  as  shown  by 
Dek'pine  {Bull.  Soc.  Chivi.,  1895,  [iii],  13,  135),  can  be  reduced  by 
zinc  to  trimethylamine.  The  formation  of  mono-,  di-,  and  tri-methyl- 
amines  from  formaldehyde  and  ammonia,  and  from  hexamethylene- 
tetramine, has  also  been  shown  by  other  authors  (compare  Eschweiler, 
Ber.,  1905,38,880;  Ischidzu  and  Inouye,  Jour.  Pharm.  Soc.  Japari, 
Jan.  1,  1906,  Ac). 

The  latter  observation  appears  to  be  of  interest  in  connexion 
with  the  fact  that  trimethylamine  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  certain 
plantH  and  also  as  regards  the  close  relationship  of  this  substance  to 
betaine. 

The    quantitioH   of   formaldehyde,   or    its    derivatives,   which    are 

*  Siace  a  coniiidorablo  Io>u«  of  tlio  product  oocnrs  whon  tlio  solution  is  complntoly 
evaporated  at  100°,  it  U  buHt  to  fluish  tlio  (tviiiioralioii  in  n  vacuum  doHiccator  at  tho 
ordinary  tetniwraturo. 
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obtained  in  the  manner  above  indicated  are  of  necessity  only  small. 
The  actual  mass  of  carbon  dioxide  available  for  reduction  in  solution 
is  limited,  of  course,  by  the  small  solubility  of  the  gas  at  the  tempera- 
ture employed.  The  best  results  are  obtained  when  the  gas  is 
"  rushed  "  through  the  solution  at  a  rapid  rate,  since,  so  far,  no  con- 
venient apparatus  has  been  available  for  working  under  increased 
pressure.  Further,  the  magnesium  rapidly  loses  its  activity,  probably 
owing  to  a  superticial  coating  of  basic  carbonate,  and  attempts  to 
remedy  this  by  addition  of  mineral  acids  yield  only  negative  results. 
When  the  msignesium  is  used  in  tbe  form  of  powder  it  appears  to  be 
advantageous  first  to  saturate  the  solution  with  magnesium  bicarbonate  ; 
this  moderates,  to  some  extent,  the  over -rapid  action  of  the  uiet&l  and 
probably  increases  the  potential  concentration  of  the  carbon  dioxid*- 
(or  HCOg  ions)  at  the  temperature  employed  (compare  Rinne,  Chem. 
Zeit.,  1907,  31,  125). 

In  tbe  course  of  the  foregoing  investigation  a  considerable  number 
of  the  well-known  tests  for  formaldehyde  have  been  compared  and 
studied.  In  the  authors'  opinion  the  following  three  are  the  most 
delicate  and  most  satisfactory  of  the  colour-reactions,  and  to  these 
preference  is  given  in  the  order  named. 

I.  To  the  solution  to  be  examined  is  added  a  few  drops  each  of 
dilute  solutions  of  phenylhydrazine  hydrochloride,  sodium  nitro- 
prusside,  and  caustic  soda ;  the  result  is  a  bright  but  ^transient 
Prussian-blue  colour  (Kimini's  test). 

II.  The  solution  is  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  gallic  acid,  and  the  mixture  is  carefully  poured  on  to  pure  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  ;  a  bright  blue  ring  appears  where  the  liquids 
meet. 

III.  An  aqueous  solution  of  resorcinol  is  substituted  for  the 
alcoholic  gallic  acid  in  II ;  the  result  is  a  red  or  reddish-violet  ring 
(compare  MuUiken,  Identification  of  Carbon  Compounds,  p.  24). 

The  conditions  of  formation  of  formaldehyde  from  carbon  dioxide 
and  the  behaviour  of  metallic  magnesium  towards  other  acids  are 
being  further  studied.  Acetic  acid  gives  recognisable  quantities  of 
acetaldehyde  when  treated  with  magnesium,  but  negative  results  have 
so  far  been  obtained  with  propionic  and  n-butyric  acids. 
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LXV. — An  Extension  of  the  Benzoin  Synthesis. 

By  Reginald  W.  L.  Clarke  and  Arthur  Lapworth. 

The  observation  that  benzaldehyde  is  readily  converted  into  benzoin 
by  means  of  potassium  cyanide  was  first  made  by  Zinin  {Anncden, 
1840,  31,  329  and  34,  186),  althoiigh  the  details  of  the  method  as  at 
present  usually  practised  were  suggested  by  Zincke  {ibid.,  1879,  198, 
151),  whilst  Fischer  extended  it  to  the  condensation  of  furfuraldehyde. 

The  reaction  is  of  especial  interest,  first,  because  the  potassium 
cyanide  plays  the  part  of  a  true  catalytic  agent,  being  practically 
unaltered  in  amount  at  the  end  of  the  operation  and  need  be  used  only 
in  relatively  small  quantities,  and  secondly,  because  it  is  one  which  is 
not  applicable  to  the  aldehydes  of  the  fatty  series. 

Of  the  theories  which  have  been  put  forward  as  to  the  mechanism 
of  the  reaction  may  first  be  mentioned  those  of  Zincke  {Ber.,  1876,  9, 
1772),  Pomeranz  {Monatsh.,  1900,  21,  389),  Koelichen  {Zeitsch. 
physikal.  Chum.,  1900,  33, 129),  and  Nef  {AnnaUn,  1895,  287,  342,  and 
1897,  298,  312). 

Zincke  assumed  that  mandelonitrile  was  formed  as  an  intermediate 
product  and  that  this,  reacting  with  unchanged  benzaldehyde,  with 
elimination  of  hydrogen  cyanide,  yielded  benzoin  ;  but  he  found  that 
benzaldehyde  and  hydrocyanic  acid  did  not  react  to  give  benzoin. 
Pomeranz  assumed  a  catalytic  action  of  hydroxyl  ions  and  Nef 
supposed  the  change  to  be  similar  in  character  to  an  aldol  condensa- 
tion. 

The  theory  of  Chalaneyand  Knoevenagel  is  well  known  {Ben\,  1892, 
25,  295).  They  suggested  that  a  potassium  derivative  of  benzaldehyde 
and  mandelonitrile  was  formed  in  the  first  instance  and  these 
subsequently  reacted  in  the  following  manner, 

CgHj-CKIO  +  CeHj-CH(OH)-CN  =  C„H5-CH(OH)-CO-CoH5  +  KCN, 
but  the  existence  of  this  potassium  compound  was  purely  hypothetical, 
for  no  compound  of  this  kind  has  been  isolated,  nor  is  there  oven  any 
indirect  evidence  that  the  hydrogen  atom  assumed  to  be  replaced  by 
potassium  is  reactive  in  presence  of  alkalis. 

In  a  serioH  of  papers  on  the  additive  reactions  of  hydrogen  cyanide, 
one  of  the  present  authors  showed  that  the  addition  of  this  compound 
to  aldehydes  and  ketones  is  dependent  on  the  presence  of  cyanogen 
ions,  and  suggested  that  a  complex  cyanogen  ion  is  formed  at  an  inter- 
mediate stage  in  all  cases  (Trans.,  1903,  83,  995;  1904,86,  1206). 

Thus  in  the  case  of  benzaldehyde  the  complex  ion  C„ir^'Cn<Cp^  was 
aKMumod  to  be  fornxxl  In  the  first  instance.   It  was  further  shown  that 
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benzaldehyde  yields  mandelonitrile  with  potassium  cyanide  even  in 
presence  of  alkali  (Trans.,  1903,  83,  1003),  and  the  benzoin  reaction 
was  attributed  to  a  reaction  of  benzaldehyde  with  mandelonitrile.  The 
latter,  being  a  hydroxybenzyl  cyanide,  contains  a  reactive  hydrogen 
attached  to  the  carbon  atom  between  the  phenyl  group  and  the  cyano- 
group,  and  in  virtue  of  this  must  be  capable  of  forming  an  aldol-like 
condensation  product  with  aldehydes.  With  benzaldehyde,  the  product 
must  be  the  unstable  cyanohydrin  of  benzoin  (loc.  cit.,  1004).  The 
following  thus  represents  the  suggested  stages  in  the  reaction  : 

CflHj.-CHO  +  CN'    ^   C«Hj-CH(CN)-0'       I. 

C«H5-CH(CN)-0'  +  H  ^  C6H5-CH(CN)-OH II. 

C«H,.CHO  +  C„H,.CH(CN).OH^^,-J^^^^^^^  .     .III. 

.9(CN).0H  C,H,-CO  '  j^. 

•CHOH  CaHj'CH.OH 

This  scheme  serves  to  explain  (1)  why  cyanide  is  necessary,  becau.se, 
although  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  hydrogen  atom  in  the  •CllIO 
group  of  aldehydes  higher  than  formaldehyde  is  reactive  in  presence  of 
bases,  it  is  well  recognised  that  in  the  'CH  group  between  CN*  and  an* 
aromatic  nucleus, -the  hydrogen  atom  is  labile  and  the  occurrence  of  an 
aldol  like  reaction  between  benzaldehyde  and  benzyl  cyanide  in  presence 
of  alkalis  is  no  longer  in  doubt ;  (2)  the  need  for  the  use  of  potassium 
cyanide  instead  of  hydrogen  cyanide  alone  because  reactions  I  and  III 
do  not  occur  with  measurable  speed  in  absence  of  bases  ;  (3)  aliphatic 
aldehydes  do  not  react  in  the  same  way  as  does  benzaldehyde,  because 

the  fatty  nitriles  with  the  group  p^>CH'CN  or  C'CH^'CN  manifest 

relatively  very  little  tendency  to  take  part  in  the  aldol  and  allied  con- 
densations, in  comparison  with  those  of  the  aromatic  series. 

Finally,  reactions  III  and  IV  belong  to  well-known  types,  whilst 
direct  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  complex  ion  assumed  in  I  and 
II  was  obtained  later,  when  an  additive  compound  of  benzaldehyde 
and  potassium  cyanide  (the  pota.<?sium  derivative  of  mandelonitrile) 
C6H5-CH(CN)-OK  was  isolated  (Trans.,  1904,  85,  1208). 

Some  time  after  these  suggestions  were  published,  a  communication 
from  Bredig  and  Stern  appeared  (Zeitsch.  Elektrochem.,  1904,  10,  582, 
et  seq.).  They  described  experiments  on  the  velocity  of  the  benzoin 
condensation  and  were  able  fully  to  establish  that  the  reaction  is 
brought  about  catalytically  by  the  potassium  cyanide,  the  velocity 
being  directly  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  the  cyanogen  ion  in 
all  cases.  They  accepted  the  view  that  a  complex  ion  is  formed  as  in 
I  above,  but  as  they  found  that  the  velocity  was  not  affected  by  the 
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addition  of  excess  of  a  base,  they  assumed  that  the  change  subsequent 
to  I  was  as  follows  : 

C,H5-CH<^^  +  C6H5-CHO  =  C,H5-CH(OH)-CO-C,H5  +  CN'  .     .     V. 

A  further  reason  for  rejecting  the  view  expressed  by  III  was  advanced  by 
one  of  these  authors  (Stern,  Inaugural  Dissertation,  Leipzig,  1904,  p.  39), 
namely,  that  above  25°  the  amount  of  the  intermediate  products 
present  is  extremely  minute  ("  bei  hoherer  Temperatur  als  25"  die 
Menge  der  eventuellen  Zwischenproducte  ausserst  gering  ist "),  a 
conclusion  drawn  from  conductivity  experiments  on  solutions  of 
benzaldehyde  and  potassium  cyanide  at  varying  tempeiatures. 

It  must  here  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  dependence  of  III  on 
the  concentration  of  hydroxyl  ions  is  not  more  inevitable  than  that 
suggested  by  Bredig  and  Stern,  nor  can  the  second  objection  be 
sustained  as  conclusive.  This  depends  on  a  variety  of  unknown 
circumstances  and  in  particular  on  the  ultimate  mechanism  of  the 
aldol  condensation  III,  which  itself  must  be  regarded  as  a  complicated 
change. 

If,  for  example,  III  proceeds  as  the  result  of  a  preliminary  ionisa- 
tion  of  mandelonitrile  at  the  ICH*  group,  followed  by  a  union  of  the 
resulting  ion  with  benzaldehyde  in  this  way  : 

H  +  C,H,.C'(CN).OH  +  C  A-CHO  =  H  +  c^H^i^^.o?'^^  = 

C,H,-C(0N)-OH 
CgHj-CH-OH      ' 

then  the  velocity  will  be  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  this  new 
ion,  and  therefore  to  that  of  the  isomeric  ion  as  in  the  theory  of 
Bredig  and  Stern,  if  the  simple  ion  reactions 

H  +  CoH5-CH(CN)-0'<^CoH5-OH(CN)-OH^^CgH5-C'(CN)-OH  +  H 

are  relatively  very  large,  as  would  almost  certainly  be  the  case. 

If,  in  accordance  with  Lapworth's  view,  mandelonitrile  unites  with 
benzaldehyde  to  form,  in  the  first  instance,  an  aldol-like  product, 
namely,  benzoincyanohydrin,  in  virtue  of  the  presence  of  the  labile 
hydrogen  atom  in  the  group  ICH'CN,  then  it  is  to  be  anticipated  that 
the  nitrile  will  be  found  capable  of  taking  part  in  other  condensations 
in  which  substances  yielding  aldols  in  this  way  play  a  part. 

One  of  the  most  familiar  reactions  of  such  compounds  is  that  in 
which  they  unite  with  ayS-unsaturated  ketones,  (be,  in  accordance  with 
the  equation  (where  X  — •CO*,*ON,  «fcc.). 

x-cH + b:6-6o  -  x-c-6-ch-uo. 
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Mrtudelonitrile  might  thus  be  expected  to  react  with  a/3- unsaturated 
ketones  as  follows  : 

CeH5-CH(CN)-0H  +  C:C'CO  =  H0-(CN)C(C^H5)-C-CH-C0, 

that  is,  yielding  the  cyanohydrin  of  a  S-diketone, 

CO(CaHj)-C-CH-CO, 

which  the  product  might  at  once  give  by  elimination  of  hydrogen 
cyanide,  as  in  the  benzoin  condensation  itself. 

On  making  experiments  in  this  direction  with  mandelonitrile  it  waa 
found  that  the  latter  was  too  unstable  and  that  the  products  of  its 
decomposition  took  part  in  by-reactions  which  obscured  the  result  of 
the  condensation  and  similar  results  attended  the  use  of  the  benzoyl 
derivative  of  mandelonitrile.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  employ  a 
derivative  of  the  nitrile  less  easily  affected  by  alkalis,  but  of  exactly 
analogous  structure,  and  for  this  purpose  the  aniline  derivative, 
namely,  the  compound  obtained  by  combining  hydrogen  cyanide  with 
beuzylideneaniline,  CjH5*CH(CN)'NH*C4H5,  was  used. 

Comparing  the  expected  reactions  of  this  compound  with  the 
reaction  III  and  IV  respectively,  supposed  to  obtain  during  the 
benzoin  reaction,  we  have 

C:C-CO  +  C,H,-CH(CN)-NHPh  =  ^*^*.*^cH-Ccf  ^^^ 

(compare  III,  p.  6t)5)  and 

C,H,.C(CN)-NHPh  _  C,H,.C:NPh 

•C-CH-UO  •C-CH-CO  ' 

(compare  IV,  loe.  cit.),  that  is  to  say,  the  phenylimino-derivative  of 
the  yS-benzoyldihydroketone  would  finally  be  obtained. 

On  trying  the  reaction  with  carvone  as  the  unsaturated  ketone  it 
was  found  to  occur  in  exactly  the  manner  anticipated,  the  phenyl- 
imino-dex'ivative  of  ^-benzoyldihydrocarvoue  being  produced. 

C,H,-NH-CHPh-CN  +  G^<^^.cu{C,Up^"^  = 

CeH,-NH-CPh(CN)-CH<^g^^^^^^'Hj  = 

HON  +  C,H,N:CPh.CH<^[|Me— CO>^,g^ 

The  new  substance  is  easily  hydrolysed  by  acids  with  formation  of 
aniline  and  two  stereoisomeric  benzo)  Idihydrocarvones, 


C0Ph-CH<^y^\^g^^,^yP>CH5 


One   of  these  is    present    in  preponderating  amount,  and   has  the 
properties  which  should  atUich  to  a  substance  having  the  structure 
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here  assigned  to  it.  Thus,  it  absorbs  only  one  molecular  proportion  of 
bromine,  showing  that  it  now  contains  only  the  carbon  double  linking 
in  the  isopropenyl  group.  It  shows  the  phenomenon  of  mutarotation 
in  presence  of  traces  of  alkalis  indicating  that  it  contains  the  group 

-y^C13.'C0',  not  present  in  the  original  carvone.     Further,  although 

it  could  be  made  to  unite  with  only  one  molecular  proportion  of  hydr- 
oxy lamine,  its  dioxime  was  finally  isolated  by  the  indirect  process  of 
treating  the  original  phenylimino-compound  with  hydroxylamine 
acetate,  aniline  being  eliminated  in  the  process. 

A  by-product  obtained  during  the  condensation  of  benzylidene- 
aniline  hydiocyanide  with  carvone  is  worthy  of  brief  notice  here. 
It  has  the  composition  of  a  compound  of  benzylideneaniline  and 
benzylideneaniline  hydrocyanide  united  in  molecular  proportions,  and 
is  almost  certainly  formed  by  a  reaction  again  precisely  analogous 
to  the  benzoin  condensation  proper,  its  formation  being  represented  as 
follows, 

NPhrCHPh  +  CHPh(C]Sr)-NHPh  =  NHPh-CHPh-CPh(CN)-NHPh, 

when  it  is  formulated  as  benzoincyanohydrin,  in  which  the  hydroxyl 
groups  are  replaced  by  aniline  residues. 

The  above  synthesis  of  the  anil  of  benzoyldihydrocarvone  appears 
to  confirm  the  view  that  mandelonitrile  is  in  reality  an  intermediate 
product  in  the  benzoin  synthesis,  but  at  the  same  time  it  suggests  an 
analogy  with  the  hypothetical  condensation  as  expressed  by  Bredig 
and  Stern  (given  on  p.  696),  for  in  both  a  cyanogen  ion  is  eliminated 
and  the  product  thus  found  without  cyanogen.  It  was  therefore 
thought  very  desirable  that  other  cases  of  the  condensation  of  benzyl- 
ideneaniline hydrocyanide  with  u/?-unsaturated  ketones  should  be 
investigated  in  the  expectation  that  the  intermediate  cyano-compound 
corresponding  to  that  postulated  by  Lapworth  might  be  suJliciently 
stable  to  be  isolated. 

This  hope  was  realised  when,  instead  of  carvone,  benzylideneaceto- 
phenone  was  used.  The  interaction  of  the  latter  and  benzylidene- 
aniline hydrocyanide  takes  place  very  rapidly  in  dilute  alcoholic 
BolutioD,  and  if  the  proper  conditions  are  employed  the  product 
separates  at  once  on  addition  of  a  little  alkali  to  the  mixed  solution, 
and  the  reaction  takes  place  in  the  following  manner  : 

COPh-OH:OHPh  +  CHPh(CN)-NHPh  - 

COPh-CHj-CHPh'CPh(CN)-NIiPh. 

This  substance,  the  analogue  of  benzoincyanohydrin,  retains  its 
hydrogen  cyanide  with  remarkable  tenacity,  but,  when  heated  above 
itH  molting  point,  Iohoh  the  eloraentsof  hydrogen  cyanide  and  of  water. 
TiuH  iH  euhiiy  uuduibtoud,  as  ulimination  uf  hydrogen  cyanidu   would 
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lead   to  the  formation  of  the  aniline   derivative   of   an  open  chain 
8-diketone  (in  this  instance  of  desylacetophenone), 
NPh:CPh-CHPh-CH2-C0Ph, 
but  these  compounds  very  readily  pass,  with  loss  of  water,  into  sub- 
stituted pyrroles,  and  the  product  here  should  therefore  yield  tetra- 
phenylpyrrole, 

CPh-NPh.   ^„^ 
«Ph-CH>^^^- 

On  examination  the  product  was,  in  fact,  found  to  be  identical  with 
the  substance  having  the  structure  depicted,  obtained  by  Smith 
(Trans.,  1890,  57,  646)  on  heating  desylacetophenone  with  aniline. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  original  process  for  preparing  this 
compound  from  beuzaldehyde  involved  (1)  the  benzoin  condensation, 
(2)  the  interaction  of  the  product  and  acetophenone,  and  (3)  the 
action  of  aniline  on  the  compound  so  obtained.  In  the  present  case 
the  same  reactions  are  used,  but  in  a  different  order,  the  benzoin  con- 
densation being  brought  about  in  a  manner  which  throws  definite 
light  on  the  changes  involved  therein. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  benzylideneaniline  itself  does  not  yield 
the  condensation  products  described  in  this  paper,  the  presence  of 
cyanide  and  alkali  being  essential  in  both  instances  as  in  the  benzoin 
condensation  proper. 

EXPEBIMKNTAL. 

Condensation  of  BenzylideneimUine  Jfi/droct/anide  with  Carvone. 
^'Pltetiyliminohemoyldihydrocarvone, 

C«H.-N:C(C.H,)-CU<^g»*^»^0>CHr 

Preliminary  experiments  having  shown  that  mandelonitrile  was  too 
readily  decomposed  by  alkali  to  form  condensation  products  with 
a^-uusaturated  ketones,  its  aniline  derivative  was  prepared  by  shaking 
a  cold  alcoholic  solution  of  benzylideneaniline  with  the  requisite 
quantity  of  hydrogen  cyanide  iu  presence  of  potassium  cyanide,  a 
method  which  gives  a  nearly  quantitative  yield  of  the  hydrocyanide. 

Twenty-two  grams  of  this  substance  were  mixed  with  15  gnims  of 
carvone  and  an  equal  bulk  of  alcohol,  and  the  whole  warmed  until  a 
clear  solution  was  formed.  On  cooling  rapidly  to  25^,  and  before  the 
hydrocyanide  had  commenced  to  separate,  12  c.c.  of  a  50  per  cent, 
solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  were  added ;  the  whole  was  cooled  in 
a  stream  of  water  and  allowed  to  remain  with  occasional  shaking  for 
some  hours.  Water  was  then  added  to  the  pasty  product,  the  insoluble 
material  being  collected  and  washed  free  from  alkali.  When  dry, 
the  nearly  solid  mass  was  extracted  with  cold  carbon  disulphide,  which 
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was  separated  by  decantation  and  mixed  with  one  and  a  half  times  its 
bulk  of  light  petroleum  in  order  to  precipitate  unchanged  benzylidene- 
aniline  hydrocyanide.  The  filtered  solution  was  evaporated  to  about 
two-thirds  of  its  original  bulk  and  allowed  to  cool.  Large  transparent 
rhombs  of  the  condensation  product  slowly  separated  and  were  collected 
and  recrystallised  twice  from  alcohol.     On  analysis  : 

0-2012  gave  0-6126  CO.,  and  01392  HgO.     C  =  830  ;  H  =  7-7. 
0-1998     „     0-6090  CO2    „    0-1363  HgO.     C  =  83-1 ;  H  =  7-6. 
0-1918     „     7-0  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  15°  and  765  mm.    N  =  4-3. 
C^jgHgsON  requires  C  =  83-4  3  H  =  7-6  ;  N  =  4-2  per  cent. 

The  molecular  weight  of  the  compound  in  benzene  solution  was 
determined  by  the  cryoscopic  method.  The  addition  of  0-5063  gram 
of  the  substance  to  16-68  grams  of  benzene  caused  a  depression  in  the 
freezing  point  of  0-47°,  aud  a  subsequent  addition  of  0-4173  gram  of 
the  substance  produced  a  further  depression  of  0-375°.  The  molecular 
weight  as  indicated  in  these  experiments  was  323  and  333  respectively, 
that  calculated  for  a  compound  having  the  formula  C23H25ON 
being  331. 

^-Phenyliminobenzoyldihydrocarvone  is  slightly  soluble  in  light 
petroleum  and  dissolves  very  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  carbon 
disulphide,  or  chloroform.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  or  carbon  disul- 
phide  in  large,  transparent,  pale  yellow  rhombs  which  melt  at 
98'5 — 100°.  The  crystals  are  biaxial  in  character,  the  axial  angle 
being  wide  and  the  double  refraction  strong. 

For  the  determination  of  the  rotatory  power,  0-2500  gram  dissolved 
and  made  up  to  25  c.c.  with  absolute  alcohol  was  examined  in  a  2-dem. 
tube  at  17°.      The  rotation  observed  was  -  7-38°,  whence  [a]o  -  369-0. 

The  substance  decomposes  slowly  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and 
specimens  which  have  been  crystallised  from  alcohol  deteriorate  more 
rapidly  than  those  obtained  from  solution  in  carbon  disulphide.  In  a 
few  month.s  the  material  is  converted  into  a  viscid,  transparent  oil 
which  did  not  crystallise.  The  change  may  be  brought  about  rapidly 
by  warming  the  compound  on  the  water-bath. 

The  substance  unites  directly  with  hydrocyanic  acid  in  presence  of 
bases,  but  <1ooh  not  yield  a  well-defined  somicarbazono  or  phenylhydr- 
axono.  With  hydroxylaminu,  it  gives  an  oxinio  of  the  corresponding 
diket^)no,  aniline  being  eliminated. 

The  ci/ano/ii/drin,  C^jlIj,j(JN,llCN,  wa.s  prepared  by  dissolving  the 
foregoing  phonylimino  in  alcohol,  adding  tho  calculated  (quantity  of 
{K)tHHHiuni  cyitnide  diHsolved  in  a  sniall  (piantity  of  water,  and  then 
acidifying  with  acetic,  acid  «lrop  by  drop.  The  cryhtalline  material 
which  Heparated  wan  collected,  washed,  and  dried. 
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The  substance  could  only  be  crystallised  from  chloroform,  and  the 
crystals  which  separated  contained  chloroform  of  crystallisation.  It 
was  not  found  possible  to  expel  this  by  heat : 

0-2102  gave  01 243  AgCl.    CHCl3=  16-4. 

0-5607     „     31-9  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  14^  and  759  mm.  N  (calcu- 
lated for  the  chloroform-free  substance)  =  8  0. 

CjgH250N,HCN  requires  N  -  7*8  per  cent. 

The  compound  crystallised  in  minute,  colourless,  slender,silky  needles, 
readily,  soluble  in  chloroform,  less  readily  so  in  alcohol,  ether,  acetone, 
or  carbon  disulphide,  and  sparingly  so  in  light  petroleum. 

FormiUion  of  Isomeric  P-Benzoyldihydroearvaneg, 

The  phenyl imino-compound  is  readily  hydrolysed  by  dilute  mineral 
acids,  and  the  following  method  furnishes  a  good  yield  of  the  corre- 
sponding di ketone.  The  substance  is  covered  with  five  times  its  weight 
of  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  and  warmed  on  the  water-bath.  The 
yellow  crystals,  at  first,  in  part  dissolve,  but  after  a  few  minutes  the 
clear  solution  becomes  turbid  and  an  oil  separates  ;  this  increases  in 
amount  until  all  the  crystals  have  disappeared.  At  the  end  of  half  an 
hour,  the  liquid  is  cooled,  the  oil  collected,  washed  with  water,  and 
triturated  with  a  little  alcohol.  A  few  crystals  separate  and  the 
amount  of  these  rapidly  increases  if  a  few  drops  of  sodium  hydroxide 
solution  are  added.  The  solid  matter  is  then  separated  from  the 
residual  oil  by  filtration  and  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from 
hot  alcohol  : 

0-2038  gave  0-5945  00^  and  01442  HjO.    C  =  79-6;  H  =  7'9. 
Ci7H.,o02  requires  C  =  79-70  ;  H  =  78  per  cent. 

The  new  compound  dissolves  readily  in  most  of  the  ordinary  media, 
with  the  exception  of  light  petroleum,  and  separates  from  hot  alcohol 
in  crystals  which  melt  at  117 — 118°. 

The  ci-ystals  are  irregular,  opaque  plates  with  pectinate  edges,  and  the 
optical  properties  could  not  be  distinguished.  After  fusion  between 
glass  slips  the  substance  solidifies  rapidly  just  below  its  melting  point 
to  patches  of  transparent  plates  and  few  air  spaces;  in  convergent 
polarised  light  some  of  these  plates  show  a  biaxial  figure  of  small 
angle.     The  double  refraction  is  positive  in  sign  and  weak. 

For  the  determination  of  the  optical  activity,  0*2500  dissolved  and 
made  up  to  25-1  c.c.  with  absolute  alcohol  at  18°  was  examined  in  a 
2-dcm.  tube. 

The  rotation  observed  was  constant  at  -  r01°,  whence  [ajj,  —50-7, 
but  when  a  trace  of  sodium  ethoxide  was  added,  the  rotation  decreased 
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until  at  the  end  of  a  few  hours  it  attained  the  value  -  0  80°  at  18°, 
corresponding  with  [a] d  -40"2. 

This  change  in  rotatory  power  indicates  the  probable  existence  of 
stereoisomeric  forms  of  the  ketone,  and  this  explains  the  effect  of 
alkali  on  the  crude,  oily  ketone.  An  isomeride  was  obtained  from  the 
mother  liquor  from  which  the  ordinary  variety  had  been  isolated.  This 
was  deposited  in  prismatic  needles  which  were  separated  mechanically 
from  the  pectinate  crystals  of  the  first  modification,  and  were  recrystal- 
lised  from  alcohol.     On  analysis  : 

01934  gave  0-5653  CO2  and  01349  HgO.    0  =  797  ;  H  =  7-7. 
OjyHgoOg  requires  0  =  79*7  ;  H  =  7*8  per  cent. 

The  crystals  melt  at  84 — 86°,  but  further  investigation  of  this  com- 
pound was  not  possible,  owing  to  the  small  quantity  available. 

The  ordinary  form  of  the  diketone  behaves  as  an  unsaturated  com- 
pound and  at  once  discharges  the  colour  of  solutions  of  bromine  in 
bodium  acetate,  or  of  potassium  permanganate. 

In  order  to  determine  how  many  ethylenic  linkings  were  present,  1 
gram  of  the  substance  was  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  to  which  excess  of 
sodium  acetate  was  added,  and  then  titrated  with  a  standard  solution 
of  bromine  in  the  same  solvent ;  the  amount  of  bromine  absorbed  was 
0*645  gram,  hence  1  gram-molecule  of  the  ketone  requires  165  grams  or 
2  atoms  of  bromine,  indicating  the  presence  of  one  ethylenic  linking. 
The  product  was  an  oil. 

The  cyanohydrin  was  prepared  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  a 
solution  containing  the  diketone  and  excess  of  potassium  cyanide  in 
dilute  alcohol.  On  dilution  with  water,  an  oil  was  precipitated  which 
slowly  solidified  and  was  purified  by  crystallisation  from  a  mixture  of 
benzene  and  light  petroleum  : 

0-2053  gave  88  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  17°  and  759  mm.     N  =  5-0. 
CiyHgQOgjHCN  requires  N  =  4-9  per  cent. 

The  compound  dissolves  freely  in  the  usual  organic  media,  with  the 
exception  of  light  petroleum,  and  separates  from  solution  in  rosettes 
of  plates  which  sintered  at  115"  and  molted  at  117 — 118°. 

The  crystals,  when  examined  in  convergent  polarized  light,  show, 
occasionally,  the  bisectrix  of  a  figure  of  moderate  angle  emerging 
nearly  normally  to  the  field.     The  double  refraction  is  negative. 

The  semicurbazide  was  prepared  by  warming  the  diketone  with  dilute 
alcoholic  Homituirbazino  acetate  for  some  hours,  and  was  isolated  by 
diluting  the  liquid,  removing  the  precipitated  matter,  and  crystallising 
from  acetone.  The  crystals  contained  acetone  of  crystallisation,  which 
waH  determined  by  heating  home  of  the  substance  at  100°  until  it 
wuB  constant  in  weight.     0-1423  lost  00214  acetone,  or  15-0  per  cent. 
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The  nitrogen  in  another  portion  of  the  same  specimen  of  the  sub- 
Btance  was  determined  : 

01431  gave  141  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  17"  and  756  mm.  N  =  13-4.* 
CiyHjoOINjH'CO-NHj  requires  N  =  13-4  per  cent. 

The  semicarbazone  is  sparingly  soluble  in  most  of  the  ordinary 
organic  solvents,  and  separates  fi-om  acetone  in  crystals  which,  when 
heated  rapidly,  fuse  at  89%  evolving  acetone  with  effervescence.  The 
acetone-free  substance  melted  at  170 — 173". 

The  dioonme,  C^^H^f^iii-Oli).^,  was  obtained  by  heating  the  anil  for 
some  hours  on  the  water-bath  with  a  solution  of  three  molecular  propor- 
tions of  free  hydroxylaniine  in  dilute  alcohol ;  on  cooling,  a  solid 
sejMirated  which  was  crystallised  from  dilute  alcohol : 

01 232  gave  03183  CO,  and  0*0874  H,0.     C-70-6  ;  H«7-9. 
0-3321     „     27-3  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  145°  and  7655  mm.     N-9-7. 
C,7H2.20.,N2  requires  C  =  71  3  ;  H  =  77  ;  N  =  9-8  per  cent. 

The  analysis  indicates  that  aniline  has  been  removed,  and  no 
difficulty  was  found  in  detecting  aniline  in  the  mother  liquor  by  any 
of  the  ordinary  tests. 

The  dioxivie  dissolves  readily  in  hot  alcohol  and  separates  on  cooling 
in  slender,  white  needles  melting  at  138 — 139^. 


ExamiiMtian   of  the  Iit/-product  obtained  during  the  Preparation   of 
rheni/liminobenzoi/ldiht/drocarvoiie. 

When  a  mixture  of  the  hydrocyanide  of  benzylideneaniline  and 
carvone  was  shaken  with  strong  alkali,  a  sparingly  soluble  substance 
was  always  formed  in  considerable  amount  and  was  separated  from  the 
mass  by  means  of  carbon  disulphide,  in  which  it  is  insoluble. 

It  wjis  puritied  by  dissolving  it  fractionally  with  benzene  in  a 
Soxhlet  exti'actor,  and  was  fiually  olitairiftd  as  a  silky,  homogeneous 
mass  of  needle^  : 

0-2067  gave  06296  CO,,  and  01 116  H^O.     C  =  831 ;  H  =  60. 

00778  „  7-45  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  15°  and  747  mm.  N  =  110. 
CjjHjgN,  requires  C  =  833  ;  H  =  59 ;  N  =  10-8  per  cent. 

The  substance  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  or  acetone, 
and  sepai'ates  from  hot  benzene,  in  which  it  dissolves  somewhat  more 
freely,  in  crystals  melting  at  210 — 211°.  When  it  is  heated  above  its 
melting  point,  pungent  aromatic  fumes  are  evolved. 

It  is  decomposed  by  hot  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide,  yielding 
potassium  cyanide  ;  the  liquid  thus  obtained,  in  one  instance,  was 
allowed  to  evaporate,  when  a  solid  was  deposited  which,  when 
*  Calculated  ou  acetoue-free  substance. 

3  A  2 
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recrystallised  from  alcohol,  separated  in  nacreous  leaflets  melting  at 
54°.  This  substance  was  hydrolysed  by  acid,  giving  benzaldehyde 
and  aniline,  and  was  proved  to  be  benzylideneaniline,  by  the  mixed 
melting  point  method ;  no  other  compound  was  obtained. 

The  by-product  is  thus  formed  by  the  union   of  two  molecules  of 
benzylideneaniline  with  one  molecule  of  hydrogen  cyanide : 
C2rH23N3  =  2C,3H3iN  +  HCN. 


Condensation  of  Benzylideneaniline  Hydrocyanide  with 
Benzylideneacetophenone. 
y-Cyano-a-henzoyl-y-anilino-^y-diphenylpropane, 

C6H5.CO-CH2-CH(CeH,)-C(C,H,)(CN).NH-CeH,. 

Equimolecular  proportions  of  benzylideneacetophenone  and  benzyl- 
ideneaniline hydrocyanide  were  dissolved  separately  in  hot  alcohol,  the 
solutions  were  mixed  and  cooled  rapidly  to  35°,  when  a  few  drops  of 
a  50  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  were  added,  and  the 
whole  allowed  to  remain  at  the  ordinary  temperature  until  the  crystal- 
line substance  which  separated  no  longer  increased  in  amount.  The 
product  was  collected,  washed  with  alcohol,  and  then  with  water,  and 
was  fiually  crystallised  from  boiling  alcohol : 

01994  gave  0-6095  COo  and  01040  HgO.     C  =  83-4;  H  =  5-8. 
C29H24ON2  requires  0  =  837  ;  H  =  5*8  per  cent. 

The  compound  is  somewhat  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  ethyl 
acetate,  or  acetone,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  benzene,  chloroform,  or 
light  petroleum.  It  separates  from  alcohol  in  small,  glistening 
needles,  which  melt  and  decompose  at  200°. 

The  crystals  under  the  microscope  are  seen  to  be  flat  needles  or 
elongated  rectangular  plates,  having  nearly  a  straight  extinction  in 
polarised  light.  Further  optical  characters  could  not  be  determined 
owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  forms.  When  warmed  with  strong 
alcoholic  potash  the  substance  is  in  part  decomposed,  the  odour  of 
acetopkenone  may  be  distinguished,  and  the  mother  liquor,  on  treat- 
ment with  ferrous  sulpha'te,  ferric  chloride,  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
givt'H  a  precipitate  of  Prussian  blue. 

Tetraplcenylpjjrrole,  t^«Hf/N<^|cl|HJ:^^„n; 

A  few  grains  of  the  proccding  compound  were  heated  in  a  llask  over 
a  flamo  until  oilorvoHconco  was  visible,  and  the  temperature  was  then 
inniiitaitiod  about  this  point  until  furtiier  action  ceased  ;  steam  and 
hydrogen    cyanide    were   easily   rocogniseil    to    bo   the   main    gaseous 
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products.     The  residue,  which  solidified  on  cooling,  was  purified  by 
crystallisation  from  hot  glacial  acetic  acid  : 

0-2022  gave  06685  COg  and  01044  HgO.     C  =  90-2  ;  H  =  5-7. 
CggHjiN  requires  0  =  906  ;  H«=5'7  per  cent. 

The  compound  melted  at  197°,  and  further  examination  showed  tliat 
its  properties  were  identical  in  all  respects  with  those  of  tetraphenyl- 
pyrrole,  obtained  by  the  action  of  aniline  on  desylacetophenone  (Smith, 
Trans.,  1890,  57,  646). 

The  authors  desire  to  express  their  indebtedness  to  the  Research 
Fund  Committee  of  the  Chemical  Society  for  a  grant  which  defrayed 
part  of  the  cost  of  this  investigation. 

Chemical  Dkpaktmknt, 

Goldsmiths'  Colleob, 

Nbw  Ckoss,  S.E. 


LXVI. — Studies  in  Optical  Superposition.     Part  HI. 

By  Thomas  Stewart  Pattebson  and  John  Kayb. 

In  a  recent  paper  (Trans.,  1906,  80,  1884)  we  described  the  prepar»> 
tion  and  optical  behaviour  of  /-menthyl  /-tartrate  and  its  diacetyl 
derivative.  We  also  gave  reasons  for  supposing  that  van't  Hoff's 
assumption  regarding  the  summation  of  the  rotations  of  several 
asymmetric  atoms  jin  one  molecule  is  incorrect,  and  that,  on  the 
contrary,  if,  in  a  molecule  which  contains  several  asymmetric  centres, 
the  grouping  about  one  of  these  be  inverted,  the  corresponding  change 
in  the  rotation  may  not  be  arrived  at  merely  by  altering  the  sign  of 
the  part  of  the  total  rotation  due  to  that  particular  centre. 

This  conclusion  was  definitely  expressed  a  number  of  years  ago  by 
Gadamer,  whose  work  we  have  only  recently  had  an  opportunity  of 
consulting.  Gadamer  {Arch.  Phartn.,  1899,  237,  92)  prepared  d-sec- 
butylthiocarbimide  from  Cochleria  officinalis,  and  this  compound  on 
heating  with  water  yielded  (Zd-dibutylthiocarbamide,  which  was  found 
to  have  a  molecular  rotation  of  +  77'08°  at  17°  in  3-3  percent,  solution^ 
in  alcohol. 

By  the  action  of  e/Z-sec-butylamine  on  (i-»ec-butylthiocarbimide  a 
dr-dibutylthiocarbamide  was  obtained  the  molecular  rotation  of  which 
under  the  same  conditions  was  +  34*84°,  distinctly  less  than  half  that 
of  the  compound  in  which  both  butyl  groups  were  dextrorotatory. 
Amplifying  this  in  a  later  paper  {Arch.  Pharm.,  1901, 239,  290),  he  says  : 
"  Fande  eine  einfache  Addition  der  beiden  optiscben  Effecte  statt,  so 
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miisste  flir  den  cid-Dibutylthioharnstoff  [M]i,  dass  Doppelte  von  den 
fUr  (ir-DibutylthioharnstofP  gefiindenen  Werte  betragen,  also  69"68°  ; 
statt  dessen  finden  wir  [M]d  =  77*08°,  also  rund  ein  Zehntel  mehr." 
The  point  is  referred  to  again  in  a  paper  by  Urban  (at  Gadamer's 
suggestion),  who  gives  data  for  butylcarbamides  and  butylthiocarb- 
amides  in  alcohol  and  chloroform  solutions,  and  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  :  "  Die  Regel  dass  die  optischen  Wirkungen  zweier  asymmet- 
rischen  Kohlenstoffatome  im  Molekiil  sich  summieren,  besfatigte  sich 
nicht "  (Arch.  Pharm.,  1904,  242,  85). 

It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  this  conclusion  is  not  justified  by 
the  evidence,  for  it  is  clear  that  the  compound  which  Gadamer  names 
c/r-dibutylthiocarbatnide  must  consist  of  a  mixture  of  molecules  of 
dc?-dibutylthiocarbamide  and'  oJ^-dibutylthiocarbamide.  Now  the 
latter  must  be  inactive,  and  therefore  the  principle  of  optical  super- 
position is  not  really  involved  here,  since  the  only  comparison  is 
between  the  rotation  of  pure  c?(i-dibutylthiocarbamide  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  dci-dibutylthiocarbamide  mixed  with  an  inactive  substance  on 
the  other.  Gadamer,  suggesting  an  alternative  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  the  rotation  in  the  latter  case  is  not  exactly  half  of  that  in 
the  former,  says  :  "  Allerdings  ist  dabei  auf  die  Molekulargrosse  noch 
keine  Riicksicht  genommen.  Es  ist  vielleicht  nicht  ausgeschlossen 
dass  dem  c?r- dibutylthioharnstoff  als  echte  racemische  Yerbindung  die 
doppelte  Molekulargrosse  zukommt  und  dadurch  die  beobachtete 
Verschiedenheit  zu  erklaren  ist"  (Arch.  Pharm.,  1901,  239,  290). 
This  suggestion,  although  not  impossible,  seems  to  us  improbable,  since, 
80  far  as  we  are  aware,  racemic  substances  always  dissociate  in  dilute 
solution  into  a  mixture  of  the  d-  and  Wsomerides.  A  much  more 
likely  explanation  of  the  experimental  numbers  is  that  fi-butylthio- 
carbimide,  when  acted  on  by  cZ^«ec-butylamine  combines  preferentially 
with  the  /-isomeride,  so  that  the  resulting  product  contains  a  greater 
number  of  molecules  of  rf^dibutylthiocaibamide  than  of  Jf^-dibutyl- 
thiocarbamide,  in  which  case  the  rotation  of  the  mixture  would 
necessarily  be  less  than  half  that  of  the  pure  active  compound. 

We  are  thus  of  opinion  that  Gadamer's  results  do  not  supply 
data  whereby  the  question  of  optical  superposition  can  be  crucially 
tested.  In  our  last  communication  we  showed  that  this  can  best  be 
done  by  compuring  the  specific  or  molecular  rotations  of  sets  of 
compounds,  hucIi,  for  instance,  as  Z-menthyl  tZ-tartrato,  /-nionthyl 
Z-turtrate,  and  /-monthyl  i-tiirtrato  or  their  acetyl  derivatives.  If  the 
rotation  of  the  t-compounds  bo  found  equal  to  the  moan  of  the 
rotations  of  the  d-  and  /-comjxiunds,  van't  TIofF'a  assumption  is 
proved  for  those  cases  at  least.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  tho  values  found 
differ  to  an  extent  distinctly  beyond  the  experimental  error,  van't 
|lo(f's  asHuniptioii  must  be  regarded  an  disproved. 
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Our  present  communication  gives  data  for  the  rotation  of  ^menthyl 
diacetyl-t-tartrate  in  the  homogeneous  condition  as  well  as  in  solution 
in  ethyl  alcohol,  benzene,  and  nitrobenzene,  and,  as  is  shown  further  on, 
these  data,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  others  previously  published, 
furnish,  for  the  first  time,  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  untenability  of 
van't  Hoff's  assumption  regarding  optical  superposition. 

Di-Vmenthyl  i-tartrate  was  prepared  by  mixing  10  grams  of  t-tartaric 
acid  with  50  grams  of  menthol  and  passing  dry  hydrogen  chloride 
through  the  mixture,  first  in  the  cold  and  then  at  a  temperature  of 
110 — 1 30°  for  about  twenty  hours.  The  excess  of  menthol  was  then 
distilled  off  under  reduced  pressure.  The  viscid  oil  which  remained 
was  dissolved  in  ethyl  alcohol  and  boiled  with  animal  charcoal  for 
two  hours.  On  addition  of  water  to  the  filtered  solution  the  tJirtrate 
was  precipitated  as  an  oil,  but  although  various  methods  were 
tried  it  did  not  crystallise.  It  was  therefore  converted  directly  into 
the  diacetyl  derivative. 

Di-\-menthyl  diacetyl-vtartraU  was  readily  obtained  by  boiling  the 
menthyl  tartrate  with  acetyl  chloride.  The  solid  which  remained 
after  the  excess  of  acetyl  chloride  had  been  distilled  off  was  washed 
with  water  and  sodium  carbonate  solution  and  crystallised  twice  from 
methyl  alcohol.  The  melting  point  was  129°,  which  is  higher  than  that 
of  either  the  corresponding  d-  (108°)  or  /-  (102"5°)  compound,  although 
the  melting  point  of  i-tartaric  acid  (143°)  is  lower  than  that  of  d-  or 
^ tartaric  acid  (172°).     On  analysis  : 

0-2186  gave  0  5272  CO.^and  01746  H^O.     0  =  6577  ;  H  =  8-87. 
CggH^gOg  requires  0  =  65-88  ;  H  =  902  per  cent. 

The  composition  of  the  ester  was  further  verified  by  decomposing 
0"3435  gmm  of  the  substance  with  20  c.c.  of  04021iV-ethyl-alcoholic 
potiissium  hydroxide  solution.  To  neutralise  the  excess  of  alkali 
14*6  c.c.  of  03656  iV^-hydrochloric  acid  were  necessary.  Therefore 
6*72  c.c.  of  the  alkali  had  been  utilised  for  saponification  whilst 
theory  requires  6*70  c.c. 

When  melted  the  ester  was  slightly  opalescent,  and  as  this  greatly 
interfered  with  polarimetric  measurements  the  preparation  was  boiled 
in  ethereal  solution  with  animal  charcoal  for  four  hours,  and  was  then 
twice  crystallised  from  absolute  ethyl  alcohol.  The  melting  point  was 
the  same  as  before.  The  compound,  thus  purified,  was  then  examined 
in  the  polarimeter  with  the  following  results,  but  owing  to  the 
readiness  with  which  the  ester  solidifies  on  cooling,  it  was  not  found 
possible  to  obtain  values  for  the  rotation  at  such  low  temperatures  as 
in  the  cases  of  the  d-  and  /-compounds  ; 
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Rotation  of\-Menthyl  Diacetyl-i-tartrate. 


t°. 

145-6° 
122-6 
140-0 
130-1 
100-0  * 
20-0* 


;<J  (30  mm.). 

-15-888° 
16-145 
15-954 
16  060 


Densities  determined 


Temperature . 
Density 


Density. 

w^- 

[M]^:- 

0-9540 

-55-52° 

-283-1° 

0-9751 

55-20 

281-5 

0-9592 

55-44 

282-7 

0-9683 

55-29 

282-0 

— 

54-88* 

280-0  ■ 

— 

53-7* 

274-0 

134°               139-6° 

150-6° 

161-4° 

0-9636            0-9596 

0-9495 

0-9395 

*  Extrapolated. 

The  results  recorded  in  the  first  part  of  this  investigation  wer 
obtained  with  an  instrument  which  did  not  easily  allow  of  observa- 
tions at  temperatures  above  100°.  Our  rotation  data  for  ^nienthyl 
diacetyl-c?-tartrate  would  therefore  require  to  be  extrapolated  in  order 
to  allow  of  comparison  with  those  given  above,  or  vice  versa.  We 
therefore  thought  it  worth  while  to  re-examine  ^menthyl  diacetyl- 
rf-tartrate  at  higher  temperatures  so  that  our  data  should  be  as  definite 
as  possible.*     The  values  found  were  as  follows  : 

Rotation  qf\-Menthyl  Diacetyl-d-tartrale. 


t\ 

0^(30  mm.). 

Density. 

K- 

[M]^. 

97-2° 

-13-345° 

0-9970 

-44-63° 

-227-6' 

123-3 

12-467 

0-9758 

42-59 

217-2 

134-4 

12-171 

0  9668 

41-96 

214-0 

These  numbers  agree  very  closely  with  the  values  previously 
obtained.  The  molecular  rotation  formerly  determined  at  99-2"  was 
—  227-2°,  which,  allowing  for  the  slight  diminution  of  rotation  due  to 
rise  of  temperature,  is  practically  identical  with  the  number  given 
above  for  97  2°. 

•  Wo  have  also  rtdctermined  the  density  of  this  substanc^c.  Two  scries  of 
observations  were  made  with  difleront  pyknomotors,  the  results  being  as  follows  : 

Temperature    118'  134-6°  119°  146-6° 

Density    0-9836  0-9660  0-9801  0-9677 

Thes«  valaes  agree  closely  with  each  other,  but  dilfor  slightly  from  those  given  in 
Trans.,  1906,  87,  40.  All  the  rotation  data  for  /-menthyl  diacetyl-fZ-tartrate  in  the 
proHont  p»|H!r  are  cal(;ulate<l  by  means  of  the  new  density  determinations.  This 
rsdetcnnination  also  aifocts  the  nund^ers  for  /-mcnthyl  diacetyl-r/-tartrato  quoted  in 
Tranii.,  1900,  89,  1897,  but  the  neecssury  changes,  which  are  bniall,  do  not  all'ect 
the  argument  in  any  way. 
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Rotation  of  \-Menthyl  Diacetyl-\-tarirate  in  Solution. 

Solution  in  Ethyl  Alcohol  (d.  2074°  :  0-79 15). 

The  ester  is  but  i-lightly  soluble  in  ethyl  alcohol,  and  it  was  therefore 
only  possible  to  examine  a  dilute  solution. 

p  :  0-4547. 


t°. 

16-6° 
35-5 
200* 


a'^  (400  mm.). 

-  0-827° 
0-828 


Density. 

0-7954 
0-7784 


[<■ 
-  57  2 
58-5 
57-3  ' 


-291° 
298 
292  * 


Densities  determined 


Tcm})erature , 
Density     


18-53* 
0-79368 


23-2' 
0-78964 


:  6-20404. 

t°. 

17-2° 
30-3 
37-7 
50-5 
20  0 


Solution  in  Benzene  (d.  20°/4°:  0-87749). 


a^  (100  mm.). 

-2  2-25° 
2-250 
2-291 
2-314 


Densities  determined 


Temperature 
Density  


Density. 

0-8885 
0-8746 
0-8668 
0  8535 


19° 

0-88641 


-   48-1-2° 
49-43 
50-79 
52-10 
48-59 


23° 
0-88233 


[MIC- 
-245-4° 
252-1 
259  0 
265-7 
•247-8  * 


28-8° 
0-87617 


Interpolated. 


Solution  in  Niti-obenzene  (d.  20°/4° :  1-20328). 


4-378. 


t°. 

a^  (100  mm.). 

Density 

17-2° 

-2-504° 

1-1984 

27-6 

2-514 

11883 

37-4 

2-574 

1-1787 

20* 

— 

— 

Densities  determined  : 

Temperature  19-85° 

Density  1-19603 


-47-73° 
48-32 

49-88 
47-81 


22  1° 
1-19385 


[M]'-. 

-243-4° 
246-4 
254-3 
•243-8 


34-8° 
118158 


*  Interpolated. 

Discussion  of  Besults. 

We  may  now  consider  these  data  in  connexion  with  the  corresponding 
values  for  the  dextro-  and  Uevo-compounds.  The  following  table 
exhibits  this  comparison  at  different  temperatures  for  the  homogeneous 
substances  : 
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Molecular  Rotation  of  \-Afenthyl  Diacetyl-d- tartrate,  \-Menthyl  Diacetyl- 
\-tartrate  and  VMenthyl  Diacetyl -i-tartrate. 

I.  II.                 III.  IV. 

Z-Mentliyl  MMeiithyl  Z-Menthyl 

diacetyl-  dincetyl-  Mean  of  diacetyl-  A, 

t"         rf-tartrate.  Z-tartrate.  I  and  II.  i-tartrate.  IV — III. 

20°          -255°  -360°  -307-5°  -274°  33-5° 

100              226  382                304  280  24 

130              215  390                302-5  282  20-5 

In  order  to  obtain  a  value  for  the  molecular  rotation  of  the  i-tartrate 
at  20^  extrapolation  through  100°  is  necessary,  and  therefore  the 
number  given  is  subject  to  error.  The  values  at  100°  and  130°  are 
more  trustworthy,  especially  the  latter,  since  it  is-  found  by  interpola- 
tion.    The  values  for  the  d-  and  testers  are  all  interpolated. 

It  will  be  observed  that  at  all  three  temperatures  the  molecular 
rotation  of  the  i-tartrate  is  very  distinctly — almost  10  per  cent. — 
greater  (that  is,  less  negative)  than  the  mean  of  the  values  for  the 
d-  and  Z-esters.  This  difference  is  greatest  at  low  temperatures,  so 
that  the  influence  of  rise  of  temperature,  in  this  as  in  many  other 
similar  cases,  is  to  diminish  those  forces  which,  acting  between  the 
atoms  of  a  molecule,  are  evidenced  by  absence  of  additive  regularities 
in  the  properties  of  th^  sul)stance.  The  properties — rotation  in  this  case 
— become  more  nearly  additive  at  higher  temperatures  than  they  are 
at  lower  ones. 

Solutions. — The  next  tible  gives  a  comparison  of  the  values  of 
molecular  rotation  which  we  have  found  for  these  esters  in  &olution  at 
20°.  The  numbers  given  for  the  d-  and  /-tartrates  are  interpolated 
values  for  p  :  5  solutions.  Those  for  the  t'-tartrate  are  as  stated.  The 
slight  difference  in  concentration  of  the  benzene  and  nitrobenzene 
solutions  would  have  no  appreciable  influence  on  the  relationship,  and 
this  is  also  the  case  for  the  somewhat  greater  difference  of  concentra- 
tion in  ethyl  alcohol. 

I.  II.  III.  IV. 

/-Monthyl  /-Monthyl  /-Moiithyl 

diacetyl-  diacetyl-  Mean  of  diacetyl-  A. 

Solvent.            <i-Uirtrate.  /-tartrate.  I  ami  II.  i-tartrate.  IV — III. 

Ethyl  alcohol -268°  -367°  -ZVL'  -  292°  {;;:  0-455)  25-5° 

Ilciizciio  285  313  299  248   (;>  :  5  2)  51 

NitroUmzcno 288  356  29tt6  244   (p  :  \-'i%)  62-5 

It  iH  apparent  from  these  data  that  in  solution  also,  as  in  the  homo- 
genoouH  state,  the  values  for  the  rotation  of  the  t'-tartrate  differ  quite 
marko<lly — almost  as  much  as  26  per  cent. — from  the  means  of  the 
valuoK  for  the  d-  and  ^tartrateH,  and  therefore  that  van't  Hoff's  con- 
jecture regarding  the  sumnuition  of  the  rotations  due  to  the  different 
asymraotric  cjirbon  atoms  in  a  compound  containing  sevor.il  in  incorreot. 
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The  proof  given  is,  we  think,  quite  conclupive,  since  the  differences 
upon  which  it  depends  are  in  all  cases  well  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
exj)erimental  error,  and  the  work  is  free  front  objections  such  as  we 
have  discussed  in  the  previous  part  of  this  investigation. 

It  is  of  interest  to  compare  our  results  with  some  obtained  by  Walden 
(Zeitsch.  physikal.  C/iem.,  1896,  20,  377),  which  have  been  referred  to 
by  us  already  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  1887). 

His  figures  are  : 

[M]f. 

Di-/-aniyl  t-tartrate    +13-83° 

Di/amyl  (//-tartrate 9-77 

The  rotation  of  di-^amyl  ^/-tartrate  should  represent  the  mean  of 
the  rotations  of  di-i-amyl  rf-tartrate  and  di-/-amyl  /tartrate  if  it  con- 
sisted— which  is  somewhat  doubtful — of  equal  numbers  of  these  mole- 
cules. It  will  be  observed  that  the  rotation  of  the  t-tartrate  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  dl-tsn'irdte,  and  the  same  relationship  occurs  in  all 
our  results;  the  rotation  of  the  t-compound  is  always  greater  (less 
negative)  than  the  mean  value  for  the  d-  and  /-derivatives,  and  there- 
fore we  must  conclude  that  the  I'otation  due  to  a  given  asymmetric 
atom  in  a  compound  of  two  or  more  asymmetric  radicles  is  not 
independent  of  the  configuration  of  the  other  group  or  groups  with 
which  it  is  combined. 

It  gives  us  pleasure,  in  conclusion,  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness 
to  the  Research  Fund  Committee  of  the  Chemical  Society  for  a  grant 
which  defrayed  the  expenses  of  this  investigation. 

The  University, 

Glasgow. 


LXVII. — Influence  of  Non-electrolytes  and  Electrolytes 
on  the  Solubility  of  Sparingly  Soluble  Ga^es  in 
Water.     The  Question  of  Hydrates  in  Solution. 

By  James  Charles  Philip. 

Many  investigations  have  recently  been  made  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  solvent  power  of  water  for  neutral  gases  is  affected  by  the  addition 
of  various  substances,  both  non-electrolytes  and  electrolytes  (see,  for 
example,  Steiner,  Wied.  Annalen,  1894,  52,  275 ;  Gordon,  Zeitsch. 
physikal.  Chem.,  1895,  18,  1  ;  Jahn,  ibid.,  18,  8;  Roth,  ibid.,  24,  114; 
Braun,  ibid.,  1900,  33,  721;  Knopp,  ibid.,  1904,  48,  97;  Hufner, 
ibid.,  1907,  57,  611).     The  gases  studied  have  been  chiefly  hydrogen, 
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nitrogen,  and  nitrous  oxide,  and  the  results  show  that  the  solubility  of 
each  of  these  gases  is  markedly  less  in  a  salt  solution  than  it  is  in 
water.  The  relation  between  the  diminution  of  solubility  and  the 
concentration  of  the  salt  is  generally  expressed  by  the  empirical 
formula  (a-  a)/M^  =  3i  const.,  where  a  and  a'  are  the  absorption 
coefficients  for  the  gas  in  pure  water  and  salt  solution  respectively, 
and  M  is  the  number  of  gram-molecules  of  salt  per  unit  volume  of  the 
solution.  It  has  not  been  found  possible  to  represent  the  influence  of 
non-electrolytes  on  the  solubility  of  gases  in  a  similar  manner ;  the 
difference  a  -a'  is  sometimes  very  small  in  the  case  of  non-electrolytes, 
and,  generally  speaking,  their  effect  in  lowering  the  solubility  of  gases 
is  much  less  than  that  due  to  salts.  Provided  the  solutions  of  the 
non-electrolytes  are  dilute,  the  relation  CJC2=l,  where  Cj  and  Cj 
are  the  molecular  concentrations  of  the  gas  dissolved  to  saturation, 
firstly  in  pure  water,  and  secondly  in  a  non-electrolytic  solution,  has 
been  deduced  theoretically  by  Jahn,  and  verified  experimentally  in  a 
number  of  cases.  But  this  formula  is  not  applicable  to  the  absorption 
of  gases  by  salt  solutions,  and  hence  the  desire  arises  to  find  some 
common  foundation  on  which  the  representation  of  the  behaviour  of 
electrolytes  and  non-electrolytes  alike  may  be  based. 

It  is  here  suggested  that  the  influence  of  electrolytes  and  non- 
electrolytes  on  the  solubility  of  gases  may  be  adequately  interpreted 
by  reference  to  two  factors.  Firstly,  it  may  be  supposed  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  at  least,  the  electrolyte  or  non-electrolyte  is  not 
responsible  for  any  of  the  absorption,  and  accordingly  the  standard 
absorbing  volume  should  be,  not  1  c.c.  or  1000  c.c.  of  the  solution, 
but  that  volume  of  the  solution  which  contains  1  gram  or  1000 
grams  of  the  pure  solvent.  Secondly,  hydration  of  the  electrolyte  or 
non-electrolyte  may  occur,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  solvent 
which  is  thus  attached  is  no  longer  free  to  absorb  the  gas.  The 
latter  suggestion  has  already  been  brought  forward  in  a  general  way 
(see,  for  example,  Baur,  Ahrens^  Sammlung,  1903,  8,  466  ;  Lowry, 
Trans.  Faraddij  .Voc,  July,  1905). 

The  importance  of  the  first  of  these  two  considerations  has  lately 
been  made  evident  by  the  work  of  Morse  and  Frazer  on  the  osmotic 
pressure  of  aqueous  solutione  of  sucrose  and  dextrose  {Amei\  Cliem.  J,, 
1905,  34,  1  ;  1906,  36,  1,  39).  These  investigators  have  shown  that 
the  gas  laws  are  a[)plicable  even  to  fairly  concentrated  solutions  of 
thcHo  HubstanceH,  provided  one  takes  as  the  standard  osmotic  volume, 
not  1  litre  of  solution,  but  the  volume  of  solution  which  contains 
1000  grams  of  water.  In  other  cases  also  the  method  of  referring 
concentration,  not  to  1  litre  of  solution,  but  to  1000  grams  of  water, 
bat  yielded  interesting  results  (see  (Johon,  Zeit»ch.  phi/sikal.  C/um., 
1897,  23,  442  ;  Caldwell,  Proc.  Roy.  6'oc.,  1906,  A,  78,  272). 
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The  experimental  material  available  for  testing  the  two  considera- 
tions just  advanced  is  none  too  plentiful  or  too  suitable.  In  the  6rst 
place,  it  is  obviously  desirable  that  only  those  cases  should  be  chosen 
in  which  the  solubility  of  the  dissolved  gas  is  very  small,  and  on  this 
ground  experiments  with  nitrous  oxide  will  not  be  considered.  In  the 
second  place,  it  must  be  said  that  the  agreement  between  the  results 
of  different  observers  is  not  all  that  might  be  desired.  In  what 
follows,  reference  will  l)e  made  chiefly  to  the  work  of  Knopp  {loc.  cit.) 
and  Steiner  {loc.  cit.). 

Knopp  has  determined  the  solubility  of  hydrogen  in  chloral  hydrate 
solutions,  and  finds  that  the  absorption  coefficient  falls  regularly  as 
the  concentration  of  the  chloral  hydrate  increases.  The  absorption 
coefficient  in  pure  water  at  20^^  is  0*01883,  that  is,  1000  grams  of 
water  absorb  practically  18-83  c.c.  of  hydrogen  at  20^.  At  this 
temperature  the  absorption  coefficient  in  a  7*69  per  cent,  solution  of 
chloral  hydrate  is  001802,  that  is,  1  litre  of  this  solution  absorbs 
18'02  c.c.  of  hydrogen.  But  a  determination  of  the  density  shows 
that  1  litre  of  this  solution  contains  only  952*4  grams  of  water,  the 
absorbing  substance,  hence  the  values  for  the  absorption  coefficient  in 
pure  water  and  in  the  solution  cannot  properly  be  compared.  If, 
however,  that  volume  of  solution  were  taken  which  contains  1000 
grams  of  water,  the  volume  of  hydrogen  absorbed  would  be  18'02  x 

=  18-92   c.c,   practically  the   same   volume  as   is   absorbed    by 

952-4  »   r  J  J 

1000  grams  of  pure  water  at  the  same  temperature.  For  other  solu- 
tions of  chloral  hydrate  up  to  30  per  cent,  strength,  corresponding  to 
something  above  2iV  concentration,  a  similar  result  is  obtained,  as  is 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  second  column  contains  Knopp's 
data,  the  third  column  gives  the  figures,  calculated  as  above,  for  the 
quantity  of  hydrogen  absorbed  by  that  volume  of  the  solution  which 
contains  1000  grams  of  water  : 


Percentage  of 

chloral  hydrate. 

4-91 

7-69 

14-56 

18-77 

29-5 


Table  I. 

Volume  of  hydrogen  absorbed 


by  1  litre  of  solution. 

by 

1000  grams  of  water 

18-39   c.c. 

18-95   C.C. 

18-02     „ 

18-92     „ 

17-12     „ 

18-78    „ 

16-53    „ 

18-69     ,, 

15-42     „ 

19-07     ,. 

So  far  as  the  table  goes,  the  calculated  values  differ  only  slightly 
(mostly  less  than  1  per  cent.)  from  the  expected  value  18*83,  but  if  a 
similar  calculation  is  made  for  the  still  more  concentrated  solutions 
employed  by  Knopp,  the  numbers  obtained  rise  considerably  higher. 
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In  the  foregoing  calculations  it  has  been  tacitly  assumed  that  the 
second  main  factor  which  is  supposed  to  govern  the  diminution  of  solu- 
bility, namely,  hydration,  may  here  be  left  out  of  account.  This  pro- 
cedure is  justified  by  the  work  on  the  freezing  points  of  aqueous  solutions 
of  chloral  hydrate  carried  out  by  Jones  and  Getman,  who  have  shown 
that  chloral  hydrate  exerts  no  concentrating  effect  due  to  further 
combination  with  the  solvent  (see  Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1904,  32,  319), 

A  non- electrolyte  which  Jones  and  Getman's  work  has  shown  to 
exist  in  solution  in  a  hydrated  form  is  sucrose,  and  it  is  therefore 
interesting  to  find  that  this  substance  is  especially  effective  in  lowering 
the  solubility  of  hydrogen  in  water.  The  only  data  available  are  those 
recorded  by  Steiner  (loc.  cit.),  and  although  his  value  for  the  absorption 
coefficient  of  hydrogen  in  water  is  lower  than  the  values  found  by  later 
observers,  his  results  may  be  compared  among  themselves.  For  the 
absorption  coefficient  of  hydrogen  in  water  and  in  sucrose  solutions  at 
15°,  he  found  the  values  given  in  the  second  column  of  Table  II. 


Table  II. 

Molecules 

Percentage  of 

Volume  of  hydrogen  absorbed 

of  water 
to  1  molecule 

sucrose. 

bj'  1  litre  of  solution,     by  1000  grams  of  water. 

of  sucrose. 

0-00 

18-83   c.c.                         18-83   c.c. 

— 

16-67 

15-61     ,,                           17-5     ,, 

67 

30-08 

12-84     ,,                           16-3     ,, 

5-9 

47-65 

8-92     ,,                           14-0     ,, 

5-4 

The  numbers  in  the  third  column  have  been  obtained  in  the  way 
described  in  connexion  with  chloral  hydrate,  and  it  will  be  observed 
that  they  diminish  regularly ;  that  is,  the  first  of  the  two  factors 
suggested  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  account  for  the  influence  of  sucrose 
in  lowering  the  solubility  of  hydrogen.  If,  as  is  suggested  here,  hydra- 
tion is  the  other  chief  factor  to  be  reckoned  with,  the  defect  of  the 
numbers  in  the  third  column  from  18-83  will  be  a  measure  of  the 
extent  of  hydration.  Thus,  that  volume  of  a  16'67  jxir  cent,  sucrose 
solution  which  contains  1000  grams  of  water  will  absorb  17-5  c.c.  of 
hydrogen.  If  the  water  wore  all  *♦  free,"  it  should  absorb  18-83  c.c.  of 
hydrogen,  and  hence  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  tliat  the  fraction 

18-83—  17*6        1  "33 

IK-HI  ~    *■  1ft  8*i  °^  ^^*^  water  present  is  attached  to  the  solute. 

Hence  the  average  number  of  the  water  molecules  which  are  attached 

1-33x83-33x342       ^„       ^      , 
to  one  molecule  of  sucrose  is  iy.yy  ^  16-67  x  18   ^^'''      ^^    ^°''    *'"® 

more  concentrated  solutions  the  average  hydrates  are  those  with  5-9 
and  5*4  uioIuctileH  of  water  ruK{)Octivoly,  as  recorded  in  the  last  column 
of  Table  II.     The   variation  in  thuHu   numbers   with  dilution  is  that 
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required  by  the  law  of  mass  action,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
extent  of  hydration  deduced  in  this  way  is  very  nearly  that  detluced 
by  Jones  and  Getmau  from  their  freezing-point  experiments.  They 
found  that  the  average  number  of  water  molecules  associated  in  solu- 
tion with  one  molecule  of  sucrose  was  in  almost  all  cases  between 
5  and  8. 

As  Jones  and  Getman's  results  are  valid  for  O'^,  it  Ls  to  be  expected 
that  the  hydrates  indicated  by  their  work  would  be  rather  more  com- 
plex than  those  existing  at  15°. 

The  behaviour  of  electrolytes,  as  well  as  that  of  non-electrolytes,  can 
be  interpreted  by  reference  to  the  two  factors  already  suggested.  In 
the  case  of  electrolytes,  the  iuduence  of  the  second  factor,  the  hydiu- 
tion,  predominates,  and  it  is  possible,  as  in  the  case  of  sucrose,  to 
deduce  the  average  molecular  hydration  of  an  electrolyte  from  the 
effect  which  it  has  in  lowering  the  solubility  of  hydrogen.  When 
Kuopp's  work  on  the  solubility  of  hydrogen  in  potassium  chloride 
solutions  at  20°  is  examined  in  this  way,  the  following  values  are 
obtained  for  the  average  molecular  hydration  of  the  salt : 

Table  III. 


Purcentage  of 

Average  molecular 

potassium  chloride. 

hydratioQ. 

109 

9-8 

2-12 

111 

4  07 

10 

6-37 

10 

7-38 

10 

13-61 

7-6 

From  Steiner's  results  an  average  molecular  hydration  of  9 '4  is 
similarly  deduced  for  a  7*48  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  chloride. 
The  values  here  calculated  for  the  avei-age  molecular  hydration  of  potass- 
ium chloride  ai'e  considerably  lower  than  those  (26H.2O  to  ISHgO  for 
solutions  of  concentration  iV^/10  to  iV/2)  deduced  by  Biltz  in  his  study 
of  the  freezing-point  depression  {Zeitsck.  physikal.  C/iem.,  1902,  40, 
220),  but  are  in  close  agreement  with  the  figure  (IIH^O  for  X/l  solu- 
tion) recently  recorded  by  Caldwell  {loc.  cU.). 

The  solubility  of  hydrogen  in  sodium  chloride  solutions  has  been 
determined  by  Braun  {loc.  cit.),  and  although  the  experimental  data 
here  available  are  not  quite  so  satisfactory,  it  may  be  shown  as  before 
that  the  average  molecular  hydration  increases  from  9*2  for  a  6  per  cent, 
solution  to  15*4  for  a  1*52  per  cent,  solution.  According  to  Biltz 
(loc.' cit.),  the  molecular  hydration  increases  from  19  for  an  A72  solution 
to  25  for  an  xV/lO  solution,  whilst  Caldwell  finds  that  in  a  solution 
containing  1  gram-molecule  of  sodium  chloride  per  1000  grams  of  water 
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the  average  molecular  hydration  is  13.  When  Braun's  experiments 
on  the  influence  of  sodium  chloride  on  the  absorption  coefiicient  of 
nitrogen  are  taken  as  the  basis  of  calculation,  higher  values  (18'3 
in  a  6*4  per  cent,  solution)  are  obtained  for  the  average  molecular 
hydration. 

From  Steiner's  work  it  may  similarly  be  shown  that  in  a  normal 
solution  of  calcium  chloride  each  molecule  of  solute  is  associated  with, 
on  the  average,  about  21  molecules  of  water.  Studying  the  influence 
of  this  salt  on  the  rate  of  inversion  of  sucrose,  Caldwell  arrives  at  the 
figure  22  as  representing  the  molecular  hydration. 

When  Knopp's  accurate  work  on  the  absorption  of  hydrogen  by  solu- 
tions of  ammonium,  potassium,  and  sodium  nitrates  is  studied  from  the 
point  of  view  suggested  in  this  paper,  the  interesting  conclusion  is 
reached  that  in  Njl  solution  the  molecular  hydration  is  approximately 
2  for  ammonium  nitrate,  6  for  potassium  nitrate,  and  1 1  for  sodium 
nitrate. 

On  the  lines  already  laid  down,  the  influence  of  electrolytes  on  the 
solubility,  not  only  of  a  neutral  gas,  but  also  of  a  neutral  solid,  such  as 
phenylthiocarbamide,  can  be  adequately  interpreted.  From  Biltz's 
determinations  of  the  solubility  of  phenylthiocarbamide  at  20°  in  solu- 
tions of  sodium,  potassium,  and  barium  chlorides  {Zeitsch.  physikal. 
Ckem.,  1903,  43,  41)  the  average  molecular  hydration  of  these  salts 
may  be  calculated  exactly  in  the  manner  already  described.  For  the 
calculation  of  the  molecular  hydration  the  densities  of  the  solutions  at 
20°  are  required,  and  as  these  are  not  recorded  in  Biltz's  paper  they  have 
been  determined.     The  values  found  are  given  in  the  following  table  : 


Table  IV. 

Potassium  chloride. 

Sodium 

chloride. 

Barium 

chloride. 

^ 

Average 

Average 
molecular 

' 

Average 
molecular 

Ooncen- 

molecular 

tration. 

DoiiHity. 

hydration. 

Density. 

hydration. 

Density. 

hydration. 

m 

1-0450 

119 

1-0385 

14-5 

1  -0885 

20 -2 

N/2 

1-0219 

12-3 

10163 

14-8 

10437 

25-6 

Nji 

1-0102 

17-4 

1-0085 

16-3 

1-0210 

29-8 

The  values  found  in  this  way  for  the  molecular  hydration  of  potass- 
ium and  sodium  chlorides  agree  fairly  well  with  those  already  deduced 
in  this  paper  or  calculated  by  other  methods.  For  barium  chloride 
Caldwell  eatimatos  the  average  molecular  hydration  in  a  normal  solu- 
tion at  ID,  a  value  somowhat  lower  than  those  deduced  from  Biltz's 
exporimentH  and  recorded  in  thoforo^joiiig  table. 

It  appearH  poHHJblo,  therefore,  to  intorprot  generally  the  behaviour  of 
noD-oloctrolytes  and  electrolytes  alike  by  roforoiu^ij  to  the  two  factors 
•aggenUxl  in  the   beginning  of  thin  p.ipor.     It  is,  further,  noteworthy 
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that  the  values  found  for  the  molecular  hydration  of  dissolved  salts  by 
the  various  methods  should  agree  as  closely  as  they  do,  especially  when 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  phenomena  on  which  these  values  are 
based  differ  so  widely  as  the  absorption  of  gases,  the  depression  of  the 
freezing  point,  and  the  inversion  of  sucrose. 

Royal  College  of  Science, 

South  Kensington,  S.AV. 


LXVJII. — Organic    Deinvalives   of  Silicon.     Part  III. 
i\\-Benzylmethylethylpropylsilicane  aiul  Expeririwnts 
on  the  Resolution  of  its  Sulphonic  Derivative. 
By  Frederic  Stanley  Kippiko. 

The  J/sulphonic  acid  obtained  by  heating  phenylbeuzylethylpropyl- 
silicane  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  resolution  of  which  into  its 
optically  active  components  has  recently  been  recorded  (Part  II,  this 
vol.,  p.  209),  is  a  derivative  of  benzylethylpropylsilicol,  the  phenyl 
group  of  the  silicohydrocarbon  being  eliminated  as  benzene  previous 
to  or  during  sulphonation  (loc.  cit.,  p.  223).  This  being  the  case,  it 
seemed  expedient  to  try  to  obtain  benzylethylpropylsilicol  by  a  more 
direct  method,  and  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  first  introducing  a  phenyl 
radicle  into,  and  then  displacing  it  from,  the  molecule  of  the  silicon 
compound.  With  this  end  in  view,  ethylsilicon  trichloride  was  treated 
with  magnesium  benzyl  chloride  ;  the  interaction  proceeded  normally, 
and  the  yield  of  benzylethyhUicon  dichloride,  BzEtSiCl,,  was  satis- 
factory, although  the  formation  of  dibeuzyl  and  of  other  by-products 
could  not  be  avoided. 

Benzylethylproptjlailicyl  c/tloride,  BzEtPrSiCl,  was  then  prepared  by 
the  interaction  of  the  benzylethyl  derivative  and  magnesium  propyl 
bromide,  but  in  this  case  the  yield  was  poor,  owing  to  secondary 
reactions,  and  also  because  when  molecular  quantities  are  employed, 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  benzylethyl  compound  remains 
unchanged. 

A  few  experiments  were  made  with  this  d/-chloride  in  order  to  test 
its  suitability  for  the  preparation  of  an  optically  active  silicon  com- 
pound. It  was  caused  to  react  with  jo-toluidine,  but  the  resulting 
amine,  BzEtPrSi*NH*C,jH^Me,  was  an  oil,  and  so  unstable  towards 
water  th^t  it  seemed  useless  to  prepare  corresponding  derivatives  of 
optically  active  bases  in  order  to  try  to  resolve  them  by  fractional 
crystallisation.     The  chloride  was   also  treated  with  silver  (/-bromo- 
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camphorsulphonate,  but  apparently  the  silicyl  ester  was  not  formed, 
the  results  of  these  experiments  confirming  on  the  whole  those  pre- 
viously described  in  the  case  of  phenylethylpropylsilicyl  chloride  and 
silver  camphorsulphonate  (loc.  cit.,  p.  220)i  The  interaction  of  benzyl- 
ethylpropylsilicyl  chloride  and  ethyl  sodioacetoacetate  was  also  investi- 
gated in  the  hope  of  ultimately  obtaining  a  carboxylic  acid, 
BzEtPrSi'CHg'COgH,  which  might  be  resolved,  but  the  results  were 
very  unsatisfactory,  and  a  definite  product  was  not  isolated. 

The  decomposition  of  the  chloride  with  water  led  to  the  formation 
of  a  mixture  of  henzylethylpropylsilicol,  BzEtPrSi'OH,  and  the 
corresponding  oxide,  (BzEtPrSijgO,  and  although  various  attempts 
were  made  to  diminish  the  proportion  of  the  latter,  they  met  with  no 
success,  nor  have  the  conditions  favourable  to  the  conversion  of  the 
silicol  into  the  oxide  been  determined,  although  certain  observations 
seem  to  show  that  the  change  takes  place  spontaneously  even  at  the 
ordinary  temperature. 

This  instability  of  the  tertiary  silicol  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  and 
seems  to  be  a  general  property  of  such  compounds,  or,  at  any  rate,  of 
those  which  contain  an  aromatic  radicle. 

Benzylethylpropylsilicol  is  sulphonated  very  rapidly  when  it  is 
heated  with  ordinary  sulphuric  acid  at  90 — 100";  the  product  is  not 
homogeneous  and  seems  to  consist  of  two  acids.  One  of  these  is 
easily  isolated  in  the  form  of  its  ammonium  salt,  and  is  identical  with 
the  acid  obtained  by  the  sulphonation  of  phenylbenzylethylpropyl- 
silicane  under  the  conditions  previously  described  (this  vol.,  p.  224). 
This  acid,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  may  be  regarded  as  a  deriv- 
ative of  benzylethylpropylsilicyl  oxide ;  its  preparation  by  the  method 
now  described  (p.  727)  is  infinitely  preferable  to  that  involving  the 
use  of  phenylbenzylethylpropylsiliwine.  '  The  second  product  of  the 
sulphonation  of  the  silicol  has  not  yet  been  examined ;  obviously 
it  may  be  the  internally  compensated  isomerido  of  the  compound  which 
has  been  resolved. 

Ah  the  results  of  the  investigation  of  the  sulphonic  acid,  obtained 
from  phenylbonzylethylpropylsilicauo  and  from  benzylothylpropyl- 
Bilico),  gradually  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  probably  derived 
from  the  oxide,  and  as  many  attempts  to  resolve  it  were  unsuccessful, 
it  seemed  possible  at  one  time  that  it  might  bo  the  internally  com- 
pensated compound  ;  consequently  this  acid  lost  its  interest  to  a  great 
extent,  and  its  further  study  was  temporarily  abandoned. 

A  more  promisiug  line  of  investigation  soomod  to  offer  itself  in  the 
■ynthcHiH  of  a  Hili(;ohydiooarbon  such  as  beir/.ylinothylothylpropyl- 
silicane,  HzMeKtPrHi,  which  would  contain  the  b.mzyl  group  necessary 
for  the  subsci^uent  formation  of  a  sulphonic  acid,  but  which,  owing  to 
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the  absence  of  hydroxy!,  could  not  yield  a  condensation  product  com- 
parable to  that  formed  from  the  silicol. 

dl-Benzi/lmethf/lethi/lpropylsilicane  was  therefore  prepared  by  the 
action  of  magnesium  methyl  iodide  on  benzylethylpropylsilicyl  chloride 
and  was  isolated  without  difficulty ;  as  it  was  found  to  sulphonate 
comparatively  easily,  the  isolation  of  the  sulpbouic  derivative  and  its 
resolution  into  optically  active  components  seemed  to  be  almost  accom- 
plished facts. 

But  in  the  case  of  silicon  compounds,  in  spite  of  their  analogy  with 
those  of  carbon,  anticipations  are  not  always  realised ;  the  product 
of  sulphonation  proved  to  be  a  mixture,  which  for  a  long  time  very 
successfully  defied  all  the  author's  attempts  to  isolate  from  it  a  definite 
compound.  Ultimately  it  yielded  two  acids  which  were  obtained  in  a 
pure  condition  in  the  form  of  their  /-menthylamiue  salts.  The  one  of 
these  seemed  to  be  pi-esent  in  relatively  very  small  quantities  ;  its 
analysis  showed  that  it  was  not  derived  directly  from  the  silicn 
hydjocai'bon,  but  from  benzylethylpropylsilicol ;  it  is  concluded,  thert- 
fore,  that  the  methyl  group  of  the  benzylmethylethylpropylsilicane 
is  eliminated  by  the  sulphuric  acid  in  a  manner  similai-  to  that  in 
which  the  phenyl  group  of  phenylbenzylethylpropylsilicane  is  hydro- 
lysed  (this  vol.,  p.  223). 

The  other  /-methylamine  salt  was  a  well-defined  compound  derived 
from  benzyltnethi/lethylf/ropylsilicanestUp/uyitic  acid, 

MeEtPrSi-Ca/CaH^-SOsH, 
but  the  quantity  obtained  after  weeks  of  fractional  crystallisation, 
was  so  small  that  the  prospect  of  preparing  sufficient  material  for 
resolution  experiments  was  by  no  means  inviting.  The  use  of  chloro- 
sulphonic  acid,  in  place  of  sulphuric  acid,  as  sulphouating  agent,  made 
an  extraordinary  difference ;  at  0°,  the  silicohydrocarbon  was  con- 
verted into  a  product,  from  which  the  pure  /-menthylamine  salt  could 
be  easily  obtained  in  the  couree  of  a  few  hours  and  in  very  satisfactory 
quantities. 

This  /-menthylaniine  salt  is  a  very  well  characterised  substance,  and 
it  has  played  an  important  part  in  this  investigation  ;  it  crystallises  so 
well  and  so  readily,  perhaps  more  so  than  any  other  salt  which  has 
been  prepared,  that  it  has  been  repeatedly  used  in  the  isolation  and 
identification  of  the  acid.  Its  molecular  weight  in  methyl-alcoholic 
solution  was  found  to  be  normal,  but  in  other  solvents  the  results 
indicated  a  high  degree  of  association. 

Fractional  crystallisation  of  this  /-menthylamine  salt  left  it  un- 
changed, and  although  up  to  the  present  at  least  seven  different  salts 
of  benzylmethylethylpropylsilicanesulphonic  acid  with  optically  active 
bases  have  been  very  carefully  examined  and  a  number  of  others  more 
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superficially  studied,  not  the  slightest  indication  of  a  resolution  of  the 
acid  has  been  observed. 

This  interesting  but  troublesome  behaviour  recalls  that  of  secondary 
butylbenzenesulphonic  acid,  CHMeEt'CgH^'SOgH,  which  was  recently 
examined  by  Klages  {Ber.,  1906,  39,  2131),  who  attempted  in 
vain  to  accomplish  the  resolution  of  several  of  its  alkaloidal 
salts. 

That  benzylmethylethylpropylsilicanesulphonic  acid  and  this  benzene- 
sulphonic  acid  are  not  easily  resolved  can  hardly  be  attributed  in  any 
way  to  the  presence  of  the  sulphonic  group,  inasmuch  as  the  optically 
active  sulphonic  acids  of  camphor  are  generally  so  efficient  in  resolving 
cW-bases  ;  nor  apparently  does  association  play  any  part,  the  molecular 
weight  of  the  ^-menthylamine  salt  of  the  silicanesulphonic  acid  being 
normal  in  methyl-alcoholic  solution. 

It  seems  more  likely  that,  in  consequence  of  the  similarity  of  the 
homologous  alkyl  groups,  the  asymmetry  of  the  silicon  molecule  is 
not  suflBciently  pronounced ;  in  the  case  of  some  carbon  compounds, 
the  constitution  of  which,  in  this  respect,  is  comparable  to  that  of  the 
acid  in  question,  resolution  is  sometimes  accomplished,  only  after  pro- 
longed fractional  crystallisation,  involving  the  use  of  large  quantities 
of  material,  as  found  by  Schiiltz  and  Marckwald  for  example,  who 
crystallised  about  1190  grams  of  the  brucine  salt  of  a-methylbutyric 
acid  twenty  times  before  obtaining  an  optically  pure  preparation. 

Nevertheless,  further  attempts  are  being  made  with  this  silicon 
derivative,  and  other  acids  of  a  like  structure,  but  in  which  the 
silicon  is  combined  with  more  dissimilar  alkyl  groups,  are  also  being 
studied. 

Benzylethylsilicon  Dichloride,  EtBzSiClj. 

The  interaction  of  ethylsilicon  trichloride  and  magnesium  benzyl 
chloride  in  ethereal  solution  results  in  the  formation  of  benzylethyl- 
silicon dichloride,  dibenzylethylsilicyl  chloride,  and  apparently  other 
compounds  ;  the  crude  product  also  contains  moderate  quantities  of 
dibonzyl.  To  avoid  the  formation  of  this  hydrocarbon  as  far  as 
possible,  the  preparation  of  the  magnesium  benzyl  chloride  is  carried 
out  at  0",  after  the  reaction  has  once  started,  using  an  efficient 
stirrer  ;  to  allow  for  its  formation,  17  grams  of  magnesium  are  em- 
ployed for  100  grams  of  the  ethylsilicon  trichloride,  instead  of  the 
thooroticul  (juantity. 

The  green  ethereal  solution  thus  obtained  is  added  drop  by  drop  to 
the  HJlicon  com|)ound,  previously  mixed  with  a  litth?  other  and  cooled 
in  ico  ;  the  separation  of  magnesium  chloride  commences  immediately 
and  there  is  a  devolo[)mont  of  heat,  so  that  vigorous  stirring  is 
adviKuMo  rluring  the  whole  operation.     VVhntj   tlui   magnesium  com- 
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pound  has  been  added,  the  mixture  is  left  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
for  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  during  which  time  a  farther  separation 
of  magnesium  chloride  occurs.  The  ethereal  solution  is  then  filtered 
and  the  residue  repeatedly  washed  with  ether  in  one  of  the  forms  of 
apparatus  already  described  (this  vol.,  p.  216), 

The  filtrate  and  washings  give  on  evaporation  a  dark  yellow  or 
brown,  fuming  liquid  which  contains,  in  addition  to  the  compounds 
named  above,  ether,  ethylsilicon  trichloride,  and  benzyl  chloride.  This 
mixture  is  first  distilled  from  an  ordinary  Wiirtz  flask  until  the 
thermometer  indicates  about  130°  and  the  pressure  is  then  reduced  to 
100  mm.  ;  most  of  the  liquid  now  passes  over  between  160''  and  180° 
and  is  collected  separately.  Above  this  temperature  the  thermometer 
begins  to  rise  more  rapidly  and  the  fraction  collected  from  180°  to 
200°  contains  but  little  of  the  desired  product ;  the  residue,  which 
consists  of  dibenzyl,  dibenzylethylsilicyl  chloride,  and  other  com- 
pounds has  been  examined  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  R.  Robinson,  and 
the  results  will  be  communicated  later. 

The  benzylethylsilicon  dichloride  is  isolated  from  the  fractions 
160—180°  and  180—200°  (100  mm.)  by  systematic  fractional 
distillation  under  100  mm.  pressure,  using  a  long  necked  flask  fitted 
with  a  rod  and  disc  column  (this  voL,  p.  215) ;  this  operation  is 
rendered  rather  troublesome,  apparently  by  the  presence  of  dibenzyl, 
which  seems  to  pass  over  at  temperatures  far  below  its  real  boiling 
point ;  but  finally  the  material  is  resolved  into  a  very  large  fraction 
boiling  at  168 — 170°,  and  very  small  ones  of  lower  and  of  higher 
boiling  point.  A  little  ethylsilicon  trichloride  may  be  recovered  from 
the  original  distillate  collected  up  to  130°  under  atmospheric  pressure 
(see  above). 

The  liquid  boiling  at  168—170°  (100  mm.),  the  yield  of  which  is 
60 — 80  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical,  is  sufficiently  pure  to  be  used 
directly  for  the  preparation  of  other  derivatives  ;  it  contains,  how- 
ever, small  quantities  of  impurity — probably  dibenzyl — and  on 
analysis  is  found  to  contain  only  about  31   per  cent,  of  chlorine. 

The  pure  compound  is  obtained  after  two  or  three  more  distillations, 
the  last  portions  being  rejected  each  time ;  a  specimen  thus  prepared 
was  found  to  contain  31*9  per  cent,  of  chlorine,  the  halogen  being 
determined  volumetrically   (compare  this  vol.,  p.  217);    a  different 

sample  was  analysed  gravimetrically  : 

• 

0-5203  gave  06670  AgCl.     CI  =  31  -7. 

C9HioCl2Si  requires  CI  =  32-3  per  cent. 

Benzylethylsilicon  dichloride  is  a  colourless,  mobile,  fuming  liquid, 
boiling  at  169°  (thermometer  thread  entirely  in  vapour ;  pressure  100 
mm.) ;  it-  soon  turns  a  faint  pink  and  when  kept  for  some  time  it 
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becomes  yellow  unless  highly  purified  ;  it  is  immediately  decomposed  by 
water,  giving  henzylethyhilicone,  a  compound  which  has  been  investi- 
gated in  conjunction  with  Mr.  R.  Robinson,  and  an  account  of  which  is 
therefore  postponed. 

Benzylethylpropylsilicyl  Chloride,  SiBzEtPrCl. 

"When  an  ethereal  solution  of  magnesium  propyl  bromide  (1  mol.) 
is  added  to  benzylethylsilicon  dichloride  (1  mol.),  there  is  only  a 
very  slight  development  of  heat,  and  the  solutions  may  be  mixed 
fairly  rapidly,  cooling  merely  with  water  ;  at  first  no  separation  of 
magnesium  salt  occurs,  but  on  keeping  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
during  about  twenty-four  hours  a  considerable  deposit  is  formed.  In 
order  to  complete  the  interaction  the  mixture  is  first  boiled  for  some 
time,  using  a  reflux  condenser ;  the  ether  is  then  distilled  off  and  the 
residue  heated  on  the  water-bath  during  three  to  four  hours. 

The  pasty  mass  of  oil  and  magnesium  salt  is  now  transferred  to  one 
of  the  forms  of  apparatus  already  described,  with  the  aid  of  the  ether, 
which  has  been  distilled  off,  and  the  product  is  separated  by  filtering 
and  repeatedly  washing  with  ether  in  the  usual  way ;  on  evaporating 
the  ethereal  solution  there  is  almost  invariably  a  further  separation 
of  magnesium  salt,  which  may  necessitate  a  repetition  of  these  processes. 
The  filtrate  and  extracts  then  give  on  evaporation  an  almost  colour- 
less liquid,  which  is  first  distilled  from  an  ordinary  Wiirtz  flask  under 
a  pressure  of  100  mm.  ;  very  little  passes  over  below  about  185°,  but 
a  very  large  proportion  distils  between  180°  and  215°,  and  is  collected 
separately ;  above  this  temperature  the  thermometer  continues  to  rise 
rather  rapidly  to  360°  or  higher,  and  thei-e  is  often  a  considerable 
quantity  of  magnesium  salt  left  in  the  flask,  even  when  the  original 
liquid  was  quite  clear. 

The  portion  of  the  crude  product  which  boils  above  215°  (100  mm.) 
is  a  viscid,  fuming  oil,  which  contains  little,  if  any,  benzylethyl- 
propylsilicyl  chloride ;  the  last-named  compound  is  obtained  by 
systomatically  fractionating  the  portion  boiling  from  180 — 215°,  using 
a  long-necked  flask  fitted  with  a  rod  and  disc  column.  Owing 
apparently  to  the  presence  of  a  raodorato  quantity  of  unchanged 
benzylethylsilicon  dichloride,  the  boiling  point  at  first  rises  rather 
slowly  from  about  175°  to  about  190°  (lOUmm.);  tho  greater  part 
then  dihtilH  between  190°  and  200°,  but  even  after  repeated  fractiona- 
tion the  boiling  point  does  not  become  very  definite,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  what  in  tins  true  l)()iling  point  of  this  propyl 
dorivativo.  At  first  it  was  thovight  to  be  about  190°,  but  various 
specimens  coUocted  at  this  temperature  were  found  to  contain  16*8  to 
178  |)er  cent,  of  chlorine  instead  of  tho  theoretical  quantity,  namely. 
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157  per  cent.  In  later  experiments  samples  boiling  at  194 — 196° 
and  at  196 — 198°  were  collected  and  analysed  with  the  following 
results  : 

Fraction  1 94—1967100  mm.    0'5988  gave  03826  AgCl ;  CI  -  15-7. 

Fraction  196—1987100  mm.    06606  gave  04071  AgCl  ;  CI-  15-2. 
Cj,Hj,jClSi  requires  Cl=  157  per  cent. 

These  results  seemed  to  show  that  the  boiling  point  was  about  195°, 
and  that  the  fractions  collected  above  this  temperature  contained  a 
little  benzylethyldipropylsilicane.  In  the  hope  that  a  substance  ot 
more  constant  boiling  point  might  be  obtained  by  fractionating  under 
different  conditions,  various  specimens  were  repeatedly  distilled  under 
a  pressure  of  50  mm.,  but  the  results  were  no  better  than  before  ;  the 
fraction  collected  from  172 — 176°  (50  mm.)  certainly  gave  satisfactory 
results  on  analysis  : 

0-2947  gave  0-1885  AgCl.     CI  - 15-8  per  cent., 
but  a  product  of  really  constant  boiling  point  could  not  be  obtained 
in  any  large  quantity. 

Benzylethylpropylsilicyl  chloride  is  a  colourless,  fuming,  mobile  liquid, 
which  generally  becomes  slightly  pink  after  a  short  time,  apparently 
owing  to  the  presence  of  traces  of  iodine;*  it  is  immediately  decom- 
posed by  water,  giving  a  mixture  of  the  corresponding  alcohol  and 
oxide  (p.  726). 

If  air  be  admitted,  after  distilling  under  reduced  pressure,  while  the 
apparatus  is  still  hot  and  full  of  vapour  of  benzylethylpropylsilicyl 
chloride,  spontaneous  ignition  often  occurs  with  separation  of  carbon. 

The  liquid  boiling  above  215°  (100  mm.)  collected  from  various 
preparations  of  this  propyl  derivative  was  fractionated  under  a 
pressure  of  50  mm. ;  the  thermometer  rose  rapidly  from  215°  to 
about  290°,  fairly  slowly  fi-om  290°  to  320°,  and  then  more  quickly 
up  to  380°  or  higher.  The  liquid  passing  over,  from  about  290°,  is  a 
viscid,  yellow  oil,  which  shows  a  green  fluorescence  and  fumes  in  the 
air ;  the  portion  boiling  from  360°  upwards  fumes  very  little.  These 
liquids  doubtless  contain  some  very  interesting  compounds,  possibly 
some  having  a  closed  chain  structure,  but  their  investigation  has  not 
yet  been  attempted. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  exactly  the  yield  of  pure  propyl  derivative 
in  the  above  method  of  preparation,  but  the  quantity  of  product 
sufficiently  pure  for  use  in  further  experiments  may  be  taken  as  from 
50 — 60  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical. 

*  Several  specimens  of  propyl  bromide  were  found  to  contain  a  little  eombined 

iodine. 
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Interaction  of  Benzylethylpropylsilicyl  Chloride  and  Silver  d-Bromo- 
camphorsulphonate. 

Although  the  attempts  to  obtain  the  c?-camphorsulphonate  of  phenyl- 
ethylpropylsilicol  were  quite  fruitless  (this  vol.,  p.  220),  the  inter- 
action of  the  compounds  named  above  was  investigated,  more  in  the 
expectation  of  confirming  previous  results  than  in  the  hope  of  forming 
a  stable  ester  in  accordance  with  the  following  equation  : 

SiBzEtPrCl  +  CioHi^BrO-SOgAg  =  SiBzEtPr-SOg-C^oHi^BrO  +  AgCl. 

Silver  bromocamphorsulphonate,  finely  powdered  and  dried  at  100°, 
was  gradually  added,  finally  in  slight  excess,  to  an  ethereal  solution 
of  the  silicon  compound  ;  an  immediate  separation  of  silver  chloride 
occurred  at  first,  but  the  last  small  quantity  added  seemed  to  be 
unchanged.  Tha  solution,  which  was  only  slightly  turbid,  was  imme- 
diately decanted,  and  the  residue  rapidly  washed  two  or  three  times 
with  dry  ether ;  this  residue,  on  examination,  Avas  found  to  contain 
a  small  quantity  of  silver  bromocamphorsulphonate,  but  otherwise 
consisted  only  of  silver  chloride. 

The  ethereal  solution  and  washings,  having  been  evaporated  out  of 
contact  with  moisture,  separated  into  two  layers,  and  were  then  mixed 
with  dry  light  petroleum  ;  this  dissolved  the  upper  layer,  and  the 
solution  was  decanted  from  the  lower  one,  which  was  found  to  consist 
of  practically  pure  bromocamphorsulphonic  acid  (as  it  dissolved  in 
water  giving  a  clear  solution,  and  solidified  on  exposure  to  moist  air 
giving  the  hydrated  crystals  of  the  acid). 

The  petroleum  solution  gave  on  evaporation  an  oil  which  distilled 
without  decomposing  when  heated  in  small  quantities  under  atmo- 
spheric pressure ;  as  this  product  could  not  possibly  be  the  ester,  it 
was  washed  with  a  little  water  (which  only  extracted  traces  of  the 
bromo-acid),  dried,  and  distilled  under  a  pressure  of  about  70  mm. ; 
it  boiled  from  about  220°  to  above  350°,  and  yielded  nothing  more 
definite  than  a  main  fraction  collected  from  265°  to  290°  which  poss- 
ibly consisted  of  impure  benzylethylpropylsilicyl  oxide,  (SiBzEtPr)gO 
(p.  727). 

As  in  the  above  experiment  water  was  rigidly  excluded  until  it 
was  found  that  the  bromocamphorsulphonic  acid  had  not  combined 
with  the  silicon  compound,  it  t^eeius  clear  that  the  interaction  expressed 
in  the  above  equation  does  not  take  place  ;  what  really  occurs  is  by  no 
means  obvions,  but  poHsibly  hydrogen  chloride  is  eliminated  from  the 
silicon  compound,  which  then  undergoes  polymerisation.  In  one 
respect  the  reaction  seems  to  differ  from  that  occurring  between 
phenylethylpropylKilicyl  chloride  and  silver  camphorsulphonate, 
namely,    Ihut    in   the   latter   case  a  considerable   proportion  of   the 
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chloride  is  converted  into  the  corresponding  silicol,  whereas  with  the 
benzyl  derivative  very  little,  if  any,  such  product  appears  to  result. 

Benzylethylpropi/lsUicyl-T^loluidide,  EtPr BzSi •  NH •  C^H ^Me. 

Experiments  with  phenylethylpropylsilicyl  chloride  having  shown 
that  compounds  of  the  type  SiR3'NHR  are  decomposed  by  water  (this 
vol.,  p.  219),  there  did  not  seem  to  be  much  prospect  of  obtaining  a 
very  stable  compound  by  the  interaction  of  benzylethylpropylsilicyl 
chloride  and  ^-toluidine.  However,  as  the  introduction  of  a  benzyl  in 
place  of  a  phenyl  group  exercises  a  considerable  influence  on  some  of 
the  properties  of  the  silicon  comjxjund,  it  was  not  impossible  that  this 
might  also  be  the  case  as  regards  the  stability  of  the  union  between 
nitrogen  and  silicon,  and  if  so,  suitable  products  might  be  utilised  for 
the  resolution  of  silicon  derivatives. 

Benzylethylpropylsilicyl  chloride  was  therefore  dissolved  in  dry 
ether,  and  a  solution  of  p-toluidine  (2  mols.)  in  the  same  solvent 
gradually  added,  moisture  being  excluded  ;  an  immediate  separation  of 
/>-toluidine  hydrochloride  occurred,  and  as  soon  as  the  reaction  wa.^ 
completed,  the  solution  was  rapidly  filtered  and  the  residue  washetl 
with  dry  ether.  The  filtrate,  on  evaporation,  gave  a  yellow  oil,  which 
was  mixed  with  dry  light  petroleum  ;  this  caused  the  precipitation  of 
a  further  quantity  of  j^-toluidine  hydrochloride,  free  from  any  crystal- 
line silicon  compound. 

As  the  oil  which  lemained  after  distilling  off  the  petroleum  did  not 
crystallise,  it  was  fractionated  under  a  pressure  of  about  70  mm.,  and 
the  main  product,  which  passed  over  at  about  260 — 270°,  collected 
separately  and  redistilled.  This  substance  was  a  yellow,  rather 
viscous  liquid  boiling  from  260 — 265°  (70  mm.) ;  it  contained  nitrogeo, 
was  immediately  decomposed  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  giving 
/)-toluidine  sulphate  and  an  oil,  and  on  exposure  to  the  air  it  slowly 
deposited  crystals  of  /)-toluidine  owing  to  its  decomposition  by  atmo- 
spheric moisture.  As  the  compound  was  found  to  be  unstable  towards 
water  it  was  not  further  examined. 

Interaction  of  BenzyUthylpropyhilicyl  Chloride  and  Ethyl  Sodioaceto- 

acetate. 

Very  few  experiments  have  yet  been  made  with  the  object  of  pre- 
paring a  carboxylic  acid  derivative  of  silicon  which  might  be  used  for 
the   resolution   of    suitable   compounds ;     of  such,    one   only  will  be 
described  here,  namely,  an  attempt  to  realise  the  following  equation  : 
SiBzEtPrCl  -I-  CHg-CO-CHNa-COgEt  =  SiBzEtPr-CH  Ac-CO^^Et  +  NaCl 

A  solution    of  benzylethylpropylsilicyl  chloride  in   dry  ether  was 
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gradually  added  to  the  theoretical  quantity  of  ethyl  sodioacetoacetate 
(Kahlbaum),  and  as  no  appreciable  reaction  occurred,  the  ether  was 
soon  distilled  off  and  the  residue  heated  on  the  water-bath  during  about 
two  hours,  moisture  being  excluded. 

At  the  end  of  this  time  (a  portion  of  the  product  having  been 
tested  and  found  to  be  free  from  benzylethylpropylsilicyl  chloride), 
first  water  and  then  dilute  sulphuric  acid  were  added,  and  the  oily  liquid 
was  then  extracted  with  ether  ;  the  solution  gave,  on  evaporation,  a 
yellow  oil,  which  was  fractionated  under  a  pressure  of  35  mm.,  and 
thus  found  to  be  far  from  homogeneous.  Commencing  to  boil  at  about 
100°,  about  50  percent,  passed  over  from  110°  to  170°;  the  ther- 
mometer then  rose  more  rapidly,  and  almost  continually  to  above  300°, 
at  which  temperature  there  still  remained  a  little  oil  in  the  distillation 
flask.  The  different  fractions  collected  were  heated  during  several 
hours  with  alcoholic  sodium  hydroxide  and  then  examined,  but  they 
seemed  to  be  unchanged ;  at  any  rate,  they  did  not  afford  any  acid 
insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  interaction  expressed  by  the  above 
equation  does  not  occur,  and  as  large  quantities  of  the  silicon  com- 
pound would  be  required  to  investigate  it  thoroughly,  its  further  study 
has  been  postponed. 

Benzylethylpropylsilicol,  SiBzEtPr'OH. 

The  decomposition  of  benzylethylpropylsilicyl  chloride  with  water 
is  attended  by  only  a  slight  development  of  heat ;  the  product  does 
not  consist  of  the  pure  silicol,  SiBzEtPr'OH,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  but  of  a  mixture  of  the  latter  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
a  substance  of  much  higher  boiling  point,  doubtless  tho  etlier  *  or 
oxide,  (SiBzEtPr)20. 

As  the  production  of  this  oxide  might  be  due  to  the  action  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid  formed  in  the  process,  in  some  experiments  the  silicon 
compound  was  poured  into  an  ice-cold  saturated  solution  of  sodium 
acetate  instead  of  into  water,  but  apparently  without  influencing  the 
course  of  the  reaction  to  an  appreciable  extent ;  it  was  also  docom[)osed 
with  sodium  carl)onato  solution  in  various  ways,  but  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  oxide  did  not  seem  to  change. 

Tho  colourless  oil  resulting  from  the  interaction,  isolated  by  extract- 
ing with  other  and  distilled  under  a  pressure  of  25  mm.,  begins  to  boil 
at  about  150°,  and  gives  a  large  fraction  between  150°  and  165°  ;  tho 
thermometer  then  rises  rapidly  to  about  250°,  and  another  large  frac- 
tion passes  over  from  260"^  to   260",  but  even  above  this  temperature 

*  Tlin  tonn  "othur"  Hc-omn  mi  irm|i|>licuMr)  in  (lio  nwo  of  thos(!  silicon  coniiwunds 
of  bi^h  boiling  point  that  "oxido"  iu  geuonilly  einployod  iiiHtoad. 
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gmall  quantities  of  a  very  viscid  liquid  sometimes  distil  over  slowly,  the 
thermometer  indicating  more  than  300°. 

As  the  formation  of  water  is  not  observed  during  distillation,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  oxide  is  present  in  the  original  product ;  this  con- 
clusion is  borne  out  by  the  following  analysis  of  a  specimen  of  the 
undistilled  oil  which  had  been  kept  over  sulphuric  acid  during  some 
days : 

0-5075  gave  0-1510  SiOa-     Si-U'C. 
SiBzEtPr-OH    requires    Si  =  13-6;    (SiBzEtPr).30  requires    Si  =14-2 

per  cent. 

The  fraction  collected  between  150°  and  165°  yields  on  redistillation 
a  liquid  boiling  at  about  155°  (25  mm.),  but  slight  changes  in  pressure 
and  vigorous  "  bumping "  by  the  liquid  make  it  rather  difficult  to 
observe  the  boiling  point  very  accurately ;  that  this  product  consists 
of  the  silicol  is  shown  by  the  following  analysis  : 

0-2154  gave  05474  CO,  and  0-1858  H,0.     0  =  693;  H  =  9-6. 
SiBzEtPr-OH  requires  C  =  692  ;  H  -  96  per  cent. 

Benzylethylpropylsilicol  is  a  colourless,  fairly  mobile  liquid  specific- 
ally lighter  than  water  (both  at  about  16°),  in  which  it  is  practically 
insoluble ;  it  has  when  warm  a  rather  strong  and  pleasant  aromatic 
odour.  Hitherto  its  properties  have  been  only  superficially  examined 
except  as  regards  its  behaviour  towards  sulphuric  acid,  but  it  may  be 
stated  that  a  specimen  of  about  12  grains,  which  was  left  in  an  open 
test-tube,  became  cloudy,  and  in  the  course  of  some  days  deposited 
drops  of  water ;  on  redistilling,  only  about  5  grams  of  alcohol  were 
obtained,  the  rest  having  changed  into  the  oxide. 

The  fi-action  of  the  crude  product  collected  from  250 — 260°  (see 
above),  which  doubtless  consists  of  the  oxide,  is  a  viscid,  colourless 
liquid  ;  one  specimen  was  analysed  with  the  following  result  : 

0-4254  gave  0-1350  SiOj.     Si  =  14-9  per  cent. 
But  this  product,  like  many  others,  awaits  further  investigation. 

The  small  quantity  of  very  viscous  liquid  passing  over  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  300*^  (see  above)  is  possibly  benzylethylsilicone, 
BzEtSiO,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  a  little  benzylethyl- 
silicon  dichloride  which  may  have  been  present  in  some  of  the  samples 
of  propyl  derivative  used  for  the  preparation  of  the  silicol. 


Sulphonation  of  Benzylethylp-opylsilicol  toWi  Sulphuric  Acid. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  phenylbenzylethylpropylsilicane  is 
decomposed  by  warm  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  giving  benzene  and 
benzylethylpropylsilicol ;  also  that  the  latter,  when  further  heated  with 
the  acid  in  presence  of  the  benzene,  gradually  undergoes  sulphonation, 
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yielding  a  mixture  of  acids  from  which  the  pure  sulphonic  derivative 
of  benzylethylpropylsilicyl  oxide  can  be  isolated,  but  only  with  very 
considerable  difficulty,  in  the  form  of  its  ammonium  salt  (this 
vol.,  p.  224). 

The  sulphonic  acid  just  mentioned  is  far  more  conveniently  prepared 
by  sulphonating  pure  benzylethylpropylsilicol.  For  this  purpose,  the 
silicol,  in  quantities  of  about  5  grams  at  a  time,  is  placed  in  a  small 
flask  with  1^ — 2  volumes  of  ordinary  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  flask  is  then  rapidly  heated  in  a  bath  of  fusible  metal,  shaking 
vigorously  from  time  to  time  ;  the  external  heating,  and  the  heat 
developed  by  the  interaction,  jointly  bring  about  a  rapid  rise  of  tem- 
perature, and  a  thermometer  immersed  in  the  mixture  rises  very  quickly. 
As  soon  as  the  mixture  has  reached  100°  the  flask  is  removed  from  the 
bath  and  cooled  by  immersion  in  water  ;  the  whole  operation  is  at  an 
end  in  less  than  a  minute,  and  a  portion  of  the  product  should  then 
give  a  perfectly  clear  solution  if  poured  into  a  large  volume  of  water. 

Sulphonation  having  been  successfully  carried  out,  the  liquid,  which 
separates  into  two  layers  if  only  about  1|  volumes  of  acid  have  been 
used,  is  poured  into  water  ;  hero  again  a  separation  occurs,  unless  the 
volume  of  water  is  considerable  (which  is  unnecessary)  and  most  of  the 
sulphonic  acid  rises  to  the  surface  as  a  viscid,  pale  yellow  oil ;  the 
addition  of  ammonia  in  slight  excess  gives,  however,  a  clear  homo- 
geneous solution. 

In  order  to  isolate  the  ammonium  salt,  the  solution  is  evaporated 
to  a  syrup,  the  ammonium  sulphate  precipitated  with  alcohol,  and 
removed  completely  by  again  treating  the  filtered  and  evaporated  solu- 
tion with  methyl  alcohol ;  the  viscous  syrup  ultimately  obtained  (com- 
pare this  vol.,  p.  225)  is  carefully  dried,  dissolved  in  a  very  little  hot 
methyl  alcohol  and  the  solution  treated  with  ethyl  acetate ;  when  then 
allowed  to  cool  over  sulphuric  acid  it  gives  a  thick,  crystalline  deposit 
of  practically  pure  ammonium  salt,  and  further  quantities  of  the  same 
substance  are  obtained  from  the  filtrate.  The  yield  of  the  pure  salt 
of  the  sulphonic  derivative  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  silicol 
employed  ;  the  final  mother  liquors  contain  a  pale  yellow  oil  which 
seems  to  be  the  ammonium  salt  of  a  silicon  sulphonic  derivative,  but 
which  is  readily  soluble  in  ethyl  acetate. 

The  ammonium  salt  thus  prepared  from  benzylethylpropylsilicol 
crystallises  far  more  readily  than  that  obtained  indirectly  from  phenyl- 
benzylethylpropylsilicane,  the  latter  being  mixed  with  impurities  which 
are  not  easily  removed  even  after  several  recrystallisations  ;  that  the 
compounds  from  the  two  sources,  however,  are  identical  was  proved  by 
directly  comparing  the  Z-menthylamine  and  tZ-bornylnmiiie  salts  pro- 
duced from  them  by  simple  precipitation  ;  melting  point  observations 
were  also  made  with  the  salts  from  the  two  sourcej',  both  separately 
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and  with  mixtures  of  corresponding  couipoundd,  and  the  results  left  no 
doubt  as  to  their  identity. 

The  ^-menthylamine  salt,  obtained  from  the  crude  mixture  of 
ammonium  salts,  isolated  from  the  product  of  the  sulphonation  of 
phenylbenzylethylpropylsilicane,  is  so  impure  that  it  is  very  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  remove  the  impurities  by  fractional  crystallisa- 
tion, and  the  ammonium  salt  must  first  be  crystallised  in  the  manner 
previously  described.  In  the  case  of  the  sulphonation  product  of 
benzylethylpropylsiliccl  this  is  not  so,  and  perhaps  the  quickest, 
although  not  the  best  way  of  isolating  the  sulphonic  acid  is  to  precipi- 
tate the  ^menthylamine  salt  directly  from  the  neutral  solution  of  the 
ammonium  salt  without  first  removing  the  accompanying  ammonium 
sulphate  and  the  other  ammonium  salt  contained  in  the  solution  ;  the 
precipitate  is  generally  oily  at  first,  but  soon  solidifies,  and  can  be 
purified  by  crystallising  two  or  three  times  from  aqueous  alcohol  and 
several  times  from  moist  ethyl  acetate.  About  7  grams  of  pui*e  hydrated 
^menthylamine  salt  were  thus  obtained  from  4 — 5  grams  of  beuzyl- 
ethylpropylsilicol  ;  the  re.-t  uf  the  menthylamine  salt  was  more  soluble 
and  remained  as  a  buttery  mass  on  allowing  the  mother  liquors  to 
evaporate  spontaneously. 

BenzylvuthyUthylpropyhilicane,  Si  lizMe  EtPr. 

Benzylethylpropylsilicyl  chloride  does  not  react  readily  with  an 
ethereal  solution  of  magnesium  methyl  iodide  ;  no  appreciable  rise  of 
temperature  occurs  on  mixing  tiie  two  liquids  rapidly,  and  there  is  no 
separation  of  magnesium  salt ;  even  when  the  ether  is  distilled  off  and 
the  mixture  left  for  some  hours  on  the  water-bath  only  a  very  slight 
precipitate  is  formed,  but  on  heating  in  an  air-  or  metiil-bath  at  about 
110 — 120°,  the  interaction  seems  to  be  complete  at  the  end  of  about 
two  hours. 

The  product,  which  consists  of  a  viscid  oil,  covering  a  pasty  mass  of 
the  magnesium  salts,  is  poured  into  water,  tne  solution  extracted  with 
ether,  and  the  extract  washed  with  sodium  hydroxide  solution  (if 
necessary  to  remove  iodine)  and  then  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The 
colourless  oil  obtained  from  the  dried  ethereal  solution  is  now  fraction- 
ated, either  from  an  oitiinary  distilling  flask  under  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, or  better  from  a  long-necked  flask  fitted  with  a  rod  and  disc 
column  under  reduced  pressure  (100  mm.)  ;  in  the  latter  case,  the 
liquid  begins  to  boil  at  about  175°  and  most  passes  over  between  178° 
and  190°,  but  there  is  generally  left  a  moderate  quantity  of  a  viscid  oil 
which  continues  to  distil  up  to  and  above  300°. 

The  principal  fraction  is  now  treated  with  sodium,  with  which  it  is 
heated  from  time  to  time  until  all,  if  any,  action  ceases ;  it  is  then 
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distilled  in  contact  with  the  metal  under  atmospheric  pressure  and  the 
portion  passing  over  from  248—254°  (755  mm.)  collected  separately. 

Even  when  benzylethylpropylsilicyl  chloride  which  is  free  from 
impurity  (judging  from  chlorine  determinations)  is  employed  for  the 
preparation  of  this  silicohydrocarbon,  the  yield  of  the  fraction  248 — 254° 
is  unsatisfactory,  namely,  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical,  and  the 
product  does  not  boil  at  a  constant  temperature  even  after  several  dis- 
tillations ;  this  may  be  due,  possibly,  to  the  displacement,  to  a 
small  extent,  of  ethyl  or  propyl  by  methyl  groups ;  whether  this  be 
so  or  not  is  merely  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
in  most  of  these  reactions  between  alkyl  silicon  chlorides  and  magnesium 
alkylhalogen  compounds,  changes  occur  other  than  the  mere  displace- 
ment of  halogen  by  a  hydrocarbon  radicle. 

Various  preparations  of  this  silicohydrocarbon  have  been  analysed 
and  the  results  agreed  well  with  those  required  by  theory : 

I.  0-1381  gave  0-3817  COg  and  01401  H.O.    C  =  75-4;  H  =  ll-3. 
11.0-2126     „     0-5862  CO2     „    0-2075  h"a    C  =  75-2 ;  H=  10-8. 

III.   0-2600     „     0-7305  CO2     „    02546  HgO.    0  =  755 ;  H=  10-7. 
„      0-3028     „     00748  SiOg;  Si  =13-1  percent. 

SiBzMeEtPr  (CigHjoSi)  requires  0  =  756  ;  H  =  107  ;  Si  =  13-8  per 
cent. 

Sample  I  boiled  at  173—174°  (100  mm.);  II  at  244—247°  (750  mm.) ; 
III  at  247—249°  (760  mm.). 

It  may  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  immediate  homologues  of 
this  compound  do  not  differ  from  it  very  much  in  percentage  composi- 
tion,benzyldimethylpropylsilicane,  for  example,  containiug  0  =  740  and 
H=  10-1  per  cent.,  so  that  their  presence  in  small  quantities  would  not 
be  indicated  by  the  analytical  results  ;  more  satisfactory  evidence  that 
the  silicoliydrocarbon  really  has  the  formula  assigned  to  it  is  provided 
by  a  study  of  its  product  of  sulphonation  (p.  739). 

BenzylmethylethyljiTopyhilicane  isa  colourlosf*,  mobile,  highly  refractive 
liquid  having  a  rather  pleasant  aromatic  odour  ;  so  far  as  has  been 
ascertjiined  its  boiling  point  seems  to  be  250°  (760  mm.)  and  about 
177°  under  a  pressure  of  100  mm.  The  former  compares  satisfactorily 
with  that  of  phony Imethylethylpropylsilicano  (this  vol.,  p.  221),  which 
waa  found  to  bo  228 — 230°  (760  mm.).  The  silicohydrocarbon  is 
hpecifically  lighter  than  water,  in  which,  of  course,  it  is  practically 
iriKolublo  ;  it  is  miscible  with  all  the  ordinary  organic  solvents.  Several 
attcmptBhave  been  made,  on  a  small  scale,  to  obtain  a  nitix)-dei-ivative 
of  thJH  compound  by  the  usual  mothodR,  but  hitherto  they  have  been 
unHUcceflHful ;  in  other  directions  not  even  preliniinnry  oxporimonta 
Imvo  yot  boon  made,  and  the  whole  behaviour  of  the  compound,  except 
towardH  Hulphonating  reagents,  awaits  further  investigation. 
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Svlphonation  of  BenzylmethylethylpropylsUicane, 

When  benzyl methylethylpropylsilicane  is  shaken  with  Ordinary 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (about  2  vols.),  the  latter  generally  turns 
yellow,  but  the  silicohydrocarbon  does  not  dissolve  to  an  appreciable 
extent,  and  remains  practically  unchanged  even  after  the  lapse  of 
twenty-four  hours  ;  on  warming  at  60 — 70°,  shaking  from  time  to 
time,  there  is  also  very  little  action,  but  at  80 — 85°  a  slight  evolution  of 
sulphur  dioxide  sets  in  and  in  the  course  of  about  an  hour  sulphona- 
tion  is  complete,  the  product  being  completely  soluble  in  water. 

Contrary  to  whsit  might  have  been  expected,  the  reaction  which 
occurs  uuder  the  conditions  just  stated  seems  to  be  a  highly  complex 
one,  nd  experiments  carried  out,  it  is  true  only  on  a  small  scale, 
indicate  the  formation  of  a  mixture  of  sulphonie  acids  from  which  it 
is  diflicult  to  isolate  a  silicon  derivative. 

The  results  are  also  highly  unsatisfactory  when  sulphonation  is 
carried  out  as  rapidly  as  possible,  as  described  below  (a  method  which 
was  found  to  work  well  in  sulphonating  benzylethylpropylsilicol,  p.  728), 
the  product  being  a  mixture  which  yields  pure  crystalline  compounds 
only  after  an  exceedingly  troublesome  and  prolonged  course  of  fractional 
crystallisation  applied  to  its  meuthylamine  salts.  For  this  reason,  the 
experiments  are  described  as  briefly  as  possible  ;  some  account  of  them, 
however,  is  desirable,  as  they  led  to  the  preparation  of  a  sulphonie  acid 
which  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  other  ways. 

Benzylmethylpropylsilicane,  in  quantities  of  about  4  grams  at  a  time, 
is  treated  with  ordinary  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (6 — 7  gi-ams)  in  a 
small  flask,  which  is  then  rapidly  heated  in  a  metal-bath;  very  little 
change  occurs  until  a  thermometer,  placed  in  the  flask,  indicates  about 
130°,  when  a  slight  efifervescence  sets  in  owing  to  the  escape  of  sulphur 
dioxide  ;  if  now,  the  contents  of  the  flask  are  vigorously  shaken,  the 
mobile  silicohydrocarbon  suddenly  becomes  converted  into  a  very  viscid 
liquid,  which,  although  it  does  not  dissolve  in  the  acid,  is  readily  and 
completely  soluble  in  water.  The  whole  operation  is  finished  in  less 
than  four  minutes,  and  should  the  evolution  of  sulphur  dioxide  become 
more  rapid  when  the  flask  is  first  shaken  (at  130°)  the  temperature  is 
immediately  lowered  by  cooling  in  water. 

The  clear,  yellow,  aqueous  solution  of  the  product,  which  often 
shows  an  intense  green  fluorescence,  is  neuti-alised  with  ammonia,  and 
the  ammonium  sulphate  separated  with  the  aid  of  methyl  alcohol  ;  the 
alcoholic  solution  is  then  evaporated,  the  yellow,  buttery  residue  dried 
at  100°,  and  again  dissolved  in  anhydrous  methyl  alcohol.  From  the 
concentrated  solution  ethyl  acetate  precipitates  a  small  quantity  of  a 
crystalline   powder,  which  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  at  least  two 
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ammonium  salts  and  which  seems  to  be  produced  in  larger  quantities 
the  longer  the  period  of  sulphonation  is  extended  ;  as  this  precipitate 
gave  only  traces  of  silica  on  ignition  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  was  not 
examined  further. 

The  main  products,  which  remain  in  the  alcoholic  ethyl  acetate 
solution,  are  readily  soluble  even  in  ethyl  acetate  alone,  and  cannot  be 
obtained  in  crystals  from  this  solvent ;  on  evaporating  there  results  a 
very  viscid,  yellow,  oily,  ammonium  salt,  which  gives  oily  precipitates, 
insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  with  barium  chloride  and  with 
the  hydrochlorides  of  many  organic  bases.  The  Z-menthylamine  salt,*, 
prepared  from  it  by  precipitation,  becomes  pasty  when  cooled  in  a 
freezing  mixture,  but  melts  again  at  the  ordinary  teraperatui'e ;  after 
repeated  fractional  precipitation  by  water  from  its  solution  in  well- 
cooled  aqueous  methyl  alcohol  or  acetone,  it  is  obtained  as  a  flocculent 
mass  which,  when  dried  at  100°,  melts  indefinitely  from  100 — 120°  and 
appears  to  consist  entirely,  or  for  the  most  part,  of  the  menthylamine 
salt  of  a  benzylmethylethylpropylsilicanesulphonic  acid,  as  shown  by 
the  following  silicon  determinations  : 

0-3918  gave  0-0530  SiO^.    Si  =  6-4. 
0-3341     „     0  0456  SiOg.    Si  =  64. 
SiMeEtPr-CH2-C6H4-S03H,CioH2iN  requires  Si  =  64  per  cent. 

At  first  it  seemed  possible  that  the  indefinite  melting  point  and  the 
badly  defined  character  of  this  product  was  due  to  the  partial  resolu- 
tion of  the  externally  compensated  sulphonic  acid,  but  as  the  solution 
of  the  sodium  salt  obtained  from  it  was  found  to  show  no  optical 
activity,  this  view  had  to  be  reluctantly  abandoned.  Further  attempts 
were  then  made  to  obtain  some  })ure  menthylamine  salts  from  the 
mixture,  and  after  a  gi*eat  deal  of  trouble  this  was  finally  accomplished 
in  the  following  manner. 

The  various  fractions  of  the  menthylamine  salt  obtained  from  aqueous 
methyl  alcohol  are  soluble  in  hot  light  potrolouni  (b.  p.  50 — 60°), 
entirely,  or  to  a  very  groat  extent ;  on  adding  a  liitlo  water,  stirring 
well,  and  then  leaving  in  an  ice-chest,  some  of  the  solutions  deposit  an 
oil,  othors  a  colourless,  flocculent  mass,  or  a  nodular,  indefinitely 
cryHtalline  precipitate.  After  many  extractions  with  wot  light 
petroleum  the  oily  deposit  becomes  very  sparingly  soluble  and  begins  to 
crystallise ;  it  is  then  carefully  dried,  dissolved  in  hot  anhydrous 
acetone  with  the  aid  of  a  few  drops  of  methyl  alcohol,  and  the 
solution  left  over  sulphuric  acid ;  the  salt,  which  then  separates  in 
gelatinous  nodules,  in  finally  obtained  as  a  crystalline  powder  by 
depoHJtion  from  boiling  anhydrous  acetone,  and  is  described  bolow 
(p.  733). 

TIh!  ilcM;(!uli)nt,  or  iiodtilar,  deposits  conljiiii  f m  l.lioi'  (j[uautitios  of  tliu 
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salt  just  referred  to,  and  this  is  separated  by  systematic  fractional 
crystallisation  from  wet  light  petroleum  ;  the  clear  petroleum  solutions 
then  contain  the  greater  part  of  the  origimil  sulphouation  product  in 
the  form  of  menthylamine  salts,  one  of  which  is  a  beautifully 
crystallised  substance  when  pure,  and  almost  insoluble  in  cold,  wet 
petroleum,  but  which  is  only  isolated  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
owing  to  the  presence  of  some  other  substance,  possibly  an  isomeride. 

Details  of  this  work  are  omitted  because  this  crystalline  substance, 
which  is  the  /-menthylamine  salt  of  benzylmethylethylpropylsilicane- 
sulphoiiic  acid,  can  be  obtained  in  an  intinitely  simpler  manner  by 
another  method  (p.  739)  ;  it  may  be  stated,  however,  that  systematic 
fractional  crystallisation  from  wet  ice-cold  light  petrpleum,  combined 
with  fractional  crystallisation  from  ice-cold  aqueous  acetone,  ultimately 
furnishes  a  small  quantity  of  a  pure  substance  melting  at  122 — 123°, 
and  there  remain  considerable  quautities  of  fractions  which  are 
obviously  mixtures,  but  which  are  so  soluble  in  all  ordinary  solvents, 
except  water,  that  they  cauuot  be  separated  into  their  components. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  evident  from  the  statements  made  that  the 
sulphouation  of  benzylmethylethylpropylsilicane  with  sulphuric 
acid  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  number  of  compounds  in  addition  to 
the  acids  corresponding  with  the  two  salts  which  can  be  isolated  ;  the 
nature  of  these  by-products  has  not  yet  been  investigated,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  some  of  them  are  isomerides  of  the  compounds  described 
below,  isomerism  being  due  to  the  sulphonic  group  occupying  a 
different  position  in  the  aromatic  nucleus  :  this  conclusion  seems  to 
be  justified  by  the  analytical  results  already  given,  which  were  obtained 
with  specimens  of  salt  which  were  certainly  mixtures. 

1  M&nthi/lamine  BenzylethylpropylsilicoLtdphoiuUe, 
EtPrSi(OH)-CH2-CjH^-S03H,CioH.iN. 

The  compouud  which  is  so  very  sparingly  soluble  in  light  petroleum, 
and  which  is  isolated  from  the  sulphouation  product  of  beuzylmethyl- 
ethylpropylsilicaue  in  the  manner  already  described  (p.  732),  is 
deposited  from  hot  anhydrous  acetone  as  a  fine,  crystalline  powder ; 
when  exposed  to  moist  aii-,  while  still  containing  acetone,  it  first 
becomes  pasty,  owing  to  absorption  of  water  and  then  hard  and 
crystalline  a^ain.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  anhydrous  ethyl  acetate, 
but  dissolves  readily  on  adding  a  trace  of  water  and  warming  ;  from 
this  solution  it  is  deposited  in  hydrated  crystals  which  melt  below 
100°  when  rapidly  heated.  It  is  only  very  sparingly  soluble  in  ether 
and  in  boiling  water ;  hot  aqueous  solutions  give,  on  cooling,  glisten- 
ing, microscopic  plates.  It  dissolves  freely  in  the  common  alcohol.--, 
and  separates  in  rosettes  of  lusti'ous,  poorly-defined  prisms  when  the 

VOL.  XCI.  3  C 
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solutions  are  largely  diluted  with  water.     When  dehydrated  the  salt 
melts  at  about  211—212°. 

A  sample  crystallised  from  moist  ethyl  acetate  was  dried  in 
the  air  : 

0-4065  lost  0-0318  HgO  at  100°.    H20  =  7-8. 

CasH^iO^NSSi  +  2H2O  requires  H20  =  7-5  per  cent. 

Analyses  of  the  anhydrous  salt  gave  the  following  results  : 

0-5391  gave  0-0734  SiOg.    Si  =  6 -4. 

01667     „     0-3647  CO2  and  0-1386  H2O.  C  =  59-7  ;  H  =  9-2. 

0-1550     „     0-3358    „      „     0-1330     „  C  =  59-7 ;  H  =  9-3. 

0-1588     „     0-3460    „      „     0-1316     „  0  =  59-5;  H  =  9-2. 

The  molecular  weight  of  the  salt  was  determined  by  the  Lands- 
berger  modification  of  the  ebullioscopic  method  in  methyl-alcoholic 
solution  ;  owing  to  the  very  small  constant  for  this  solvent  the  experi- 
mental error  is  abnormally  high  and  the  results  are  of  little  value ;  in 
fact  with  compounds  of  high  molecular  weight  values  differing  by 
about  50  per  cent,  may  be  easily  obtained  : 


Substance. 

Solvent. 

E. 

M.W. 

0-52 

8-0  c.c. 

0-16 

437 

1-03 

11-5    „ 

0-25 

385 

The  specific  rotation  was  determined  in  99-6  per  cent,  methyl- 
alcoholic  solution;  0-443  substance;  volume  of  solution  25  c.c; 
200  mm.  tube;  a  -0-53°;  [a]o  -15°- 

The  analytical  results  already  given  show  that  this  salt  is  not  what 
it  was  first  thought  to  be,  namely,  a  derivative  of  benzylmethylethyl- 
propylsilicanesuljihonic  acid,  for  this  compound  would  reipiire  0  =  62*5, 
U  -■  9*7,  and  Si  =  6-4  per  cent. ;  they  also  exclude  what  otherwise  might 
perhaps  have  been  considered  a  possible  view,  namely,  that  the  parent 
acid  was  derived  from  some  liomologiie  of  bonzylmethylethyl|>ropyl- 
silicane  contained  in  the  material  sulphunated ;  such  an  impurity 
might  conceivably  have  been  present  in  small  proportions  and  yet  Jiave 
escaped  detection  by  analysis  (compare  p.  739). 

'I'lie  |'i-()pertios  of  this  salt  are  also  very  difl'ereiil  from  those 
of  /-metilhyliimine,  benzylmethylethylpropylhilicaueKulphonato  (p.  735), 
HO  that  the  two  compounds  can  hardly  be  homologous. 

Fur  these  reasons  the  furmula  assigned  to  the  salt  above,  which 
corrt-sponds  well  with  the  analytical  results,  re[>renentK  it  as  a 
derivative  of  bonzylethylpropylsilicolsulphouic  acid. 

Am  the  formation  of  such  an  acid  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
preHence  of  btinzylothylpropylsilicol  in  the  original  silicohydrocarbou 
(which  had  been  repeatedly  distilUid  witli  sodium)  it  may  be  assumed 
that  hydrolyHis  occurs,  as  in  the  sulphonation  of  phonylbonzylethyl- 
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propylsilicane,  po38ibly  preceded  by  oxidation ;  the  latter  view  would 
account  for  the  evolution  of  sulphur  dioxide  which  is  invariably 
observed  during  the  sulphonation  of  the  silicohydrocarbon  with  sul- 
phuric acid. 

This  interactiou,  as  already  stated,  leads  to  the  formation  of  several 
compounds,  aud  the  ^meuthylamine  salt  in  question  is  not  only  isolated 
with  difficulty  but  is  also  produced  in  relatively  very  small  quantities. 
In  these  circumstances,  it  did  nut  seem  worth  while  to  eximino  the 
salt  more  fully  in  order  to  place  its  constitutional  formula  on  a  firmer 
basis. 

When  this  sulphonation  product  was  first  obtained  it  was  fraction- 
ally crystallised  fiom  various  solvents  in  the  hope  of  accomplishing  its 
resolution ;  as  these  experimeots  were  made  with  small  quantities  of 
material  only  and  may  not  be  very  conclusive,  they  need  not  be 
described,  and  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  melting  point  of  the  salt 
did  not  change  appreciably  ;  a  solution  of  the  sodium  salt,  prepared  by 
expelling  the  /-menthylamine  with  sodium  hydroxide,  showeil  no 
appreciable  rotation  when  examined  in  the  polarimeter.  Although 
fractional  crystallisation  failed  to  separate  this  salt  into  products 
difl'ering  in  melting  point,  the  author  is  not  quite  convinced  of  the 
homogeneity  of  the  substance  ;  it  has  in  some  resj)ects  the  appearance 
of  a  mixture  and  may  possibly  contain  some  isomeride.  The  three 
combustions  recorded  above  were  made  with  three  successive  fractions 
obtained  by  crystallising  from  acetone,  and  iis  the  menthylamiue  salt 
of  benzylmethylethylpropylsiliciinesulphonic  acid  is  extremely  soluble 
in  this  liquid^  it  is  impossible  that  even  traces  of  this  ^alt  could  have 
been  present. 

\-Menthylamine  ^\-Benzylinethylethylpi'opyhilicane9tdpKonate, 
MeEtPrSi-CH/C^H^-SOgH.OioH^iN. 

The  second  pure  compound  ultimately  isolated  from  the  complex 
mixture  of  menthylamiue  salts  obtained  from  the  product  of  the 
sulphonation  of  benzylmethylethylpropylsilicane  with  sulphuric  acid 
(p.  733)  is  very  readily  soluble  in  dry  light  petroleum  (b.  p.  55 — 65^) 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  aud  does  not  separate  even  from  highly 
concentrated  solutions  if  moisture  is  excluded  ;  when,  however,  a  few 
drops  of  water  are  added,  crystals  soon  form  on  the  water  globules, 
and  if  the  petroleum  is  thoroughly  wetted,  the  salt  is  deposited  almost 
completely  in  highly  lustrous,  nacreous  plates  or  in  poorly-defined 
prisms.  This  behaviour  is  due  to  the  combination  of  the  readily 
soluble  anhydrous  salt  with  2  molecules  of  water  of  crystallisation,  as 
shown  by  the  analyses  of  samples  obtained  in  this  way  from  wet 
petroleum  and  then  dried  in  the  air : 

3  C  2 
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0-5835  lost  0-0430  HgO  at  100°;  H20-7-37. 
1-3458    „    0-1008  HgO  „  100°;  H20  =  7-49. 

CggH^gOgNSSi  +  2H2O  requires  H20  =  7-54  per  cent. 

Analyses  of  the  salt  di-ied  at  100°  until  constant  gave  the  following 
results : 

0-1910  gave  0-4277  CO2  and  0-1649  H2O;  C  =  61-l.     H  =  9-6. 
0-1933     „     0-4416  CO2    „    0-1616  H.,0 ;  C  =  62-3.     H-9-3. 
01850     „     0-4233  CO2    „    0-1641  H2O ;  C  =  62-4.     H  =  9-9. 
C23H,303NSSi  requires  C  =  62-5,  H  =  9-7  per  cent. 

As  the  substance  contained  both  nitrogen  and  sulphur,  the  presence 
of  which  sometimes  causes  uncertainty  in  the  results  of  elementary 
analysis,  the  composition  of  this  salt  was  further  established  by  boiling 
weighed  quantities  with  excess  of  xV/SO  sodium  carbonate  solution  and 
methyl  alcohol  until  all  menthylamine  was  expelled,  and  then  titrating 
with  iV/50  sulphuric  acid,  using  litmus  as  indicator ;  two  experiments 
of  this  kind  gave  441  and  440  as  the  equivalent  of  the  salt,  the  calcu- 
lated value  being  441-4.  Check  determinations  of  the  equivalent  of 
menthylamine  hydrochloride,  which  were  made  under  exactly  similar 
conditions,  having  given  almost  theoretical  results,  these  determinations 
seemed  to  show,  even  more  conclusively  than  the  elementary  analyses, 
that  the  salt  had  the  composition  assigned  to  it.  Bearing  in  mind, 
however,  the  complexity  of  the  original  product  of  sulphonation,  which 
indicated  the  occurrence  of  reactions  other  than  mere  substitution,  it 
seemed  desirable,  later  on,  to  determine  the  percentage  of  silicon  in 
the  salt  in  the  usual  way,  namely,  by  heating  with  distilled  sulphuric 
acid ;  the  following  results  were  thus  obtained,  the  calculated  per- 
centage of  silica  being  137  : 

0-4636  gave  00545  SiO.^- 11-75.    03495  gave  00413  Si02=  11-82. 
0-3738    „     0-0423  Si02=  11-32.    06981     „     00827  SioJ=  11-85. 

In  these  experiments  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  was  used  and 
a  very  deep  platinum  crucible,  which  was  heated  very  cautiously, 
commencing  at  the  top,  l)ut  in  spite  of  all  precauticns  the  results  were 
far  too  low  ;  whether  this  is  due  to  particles  of  silica  esavping  with  tho 
other  products  of  oxidation  or  to  the  formation  of  somo  volatile 
Hili(;on  compound  it  irt  diilicult  to  say,  but' the  latter  conclusiun  seems 
tliu  more  probable;  when  the  salt  is  carefully  heated  alone  in  a  deep 
platinum  ci'uciblo  almost  all  the  silica  escapes,  the  residue  being  only 
about  2'5  per  cent,  of  the  weight  taken  ;  a  bimilar  behaviour  was 
noticed  in  making  tho  combuKtions  of  menthylamine  ben/.yletliylpropyl- 
silicolHulpliunate.  Satisfactory  silicon  deteiininations  cannot  b(>  made 
by  the  (y'ariuH  method  (the  resultH  are  too  high),  but  by  carefully  treat- 
ing the  halt  with  u  large  uxceHH  of  iuniing  nitric  acid  and  then  heating, 
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at   first    very   cautiously,    the    following    fairly   good    results    were 
obtained  : 

0-2783  gave  0-0368  Si02  =  13-2. 

0-3304     „     00442  Si02=  13-4. 

hMenthjlamine  henzylmethylethylpropylsilicanes^dphonate  is  practi- 
cally insoluble  in  water,  but  very  readily  soluble  in  ethyl  acetate, 
carbon  disulphide,  and  all  ordinary  organic  solvents  with  the  excep- 
tion of  wet  light  petroleum  ;  it  crystallises  from  aqueous  acetone  and 
aqueous  methyl  alcohol  in  flat  plate-!,  similar  to  those  obUvined  from 
wet  petroleum,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  give  massive,  well-defined 
crystals  very  readily.  When  heated  quickly,  the  hydrated  salt  melts 
rather  irregularly  at  temperatures  far  below  100°  (one  of  the  facts 
which  added  to  the  difficulty  of  isolating  it),  but  when  very  slowly 
heated  it  may  be  dehydrated  without  liquefying  it,  and  the  crystal-* 
then  melt  sharply  at  122 — 123°.  It  is  hydrolysed  to  a  slight  exteir 
by  l)oiling  water,  nienthylamine  being  evolved,  but  it  may  be  heatetl 
alone  at  a  very  high  temperature  without  decomposing  it  to  any  great 
extent ;  it  dissolves  in  fuming  nitric  acid  with  development  of  beat. 

The  physical  properties  of  this  and  of  other  salts  indicate 
that  the  parent  acid  is  a  simple  substitution  product  of  the  silico- 
hydrocarbon ;  a  few  molecular  weight  determinations  which  were 
made  with  the  anhydroiis  menthylamine  salt,  in  methyl-alcoholic 
solution  by  the  ebuUioscopic  method,  confirm  this  conclusion,  but  the 
results  of  experiments  with  acetone  and  with  benzene  show  that  in 
thase  solvents  the  molecules  of  the  salt  are  hit'lilv  associated. 

Methyl  Alcohol  (ebuUioscopic  uuthoil). 

Substance.       Yohime  of  solution.  E.  M.  W. 

0-418  7-5  c.c.  0-200  299 

1146  11-5    „  0  425  265 

Acetone  (ebuUioscopic  method). 

0-703  11  c.c.  0-135  1052 

0-703  19   „  0-114  721 

Benzene  (cryoscopic  method). 
0-389  15  g.  0-055*  2316 

*  Depi'ession  of  freezing  point. 

As  already  stated,  the  isolation  of  this  /-menthylamine  salt  (m.  p. 
12-2 — 123°)  is  only  successfully  accomplished  after  a  protracted  course 
of  fractional  crystallisation ;  therefore,  assuming  that  the  parent  acid 
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is  externally  compensated,  the  salt  ultimately  obtained  might  be  a 
derivative  of  one  of  the  active  components. 

The  polarimetric  examination  of  anhydrous  samples  of  the  salt  left 
this  question  undecided,  as  they  could  not  be  carried  out  in  aqueous 
solution  : 

0-488  gram.     Volume  of  solution,  25  c.c.    200  mm.  tube  ;  a  -  0-59°  ; 

Md  -15°; 

0  685  gram.     Volume  of  solution,  25  c.c.     200  mm.  tube  ;  a  -  0-83°  ; 
[a]D  -15-1°; 
the  solvent  was  99*6  per  cent,  methyl  alcohol. 

The  samples  used  in  these  determinations  were  decomposed  with 
excess  of  potash,  the  menthylamine  distilled  in  steam,  and  the  solution 
of  the  potassium  salt  examined  polarimetrically,  but  it  showed  no 
optical  activity. 

This  result  and  facts  given  later  show  that  the  menthylamine  salt 
is  not  derived  from  one  optically  active  acid,  and  must  therefore  be 
regarded  as  a  partially  racemic  substance ;  although,  considering  the 
numerous  crystallisations  it  had  already  undergone,  there  seemed  little 
prospect  of  being  able  to  "  resolve  "  it,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
salt  was  repeatedly  crystallised  from  aqueous  methyl  alcohol,  the 
mother  liquors  from  each  operation  being  rejected ;  the  specimen 
ultimately  obtained  when  previously  dehydrated  melted  at  122—123°, 
and  gave  the  following  result  on  polarimetric  examination  in  996  per 
cent,  methyl-alcoholic  solution : 

0-6872  gram.    Volume  of  solution,  25  c.c.    200  mm.  tube ;  a  -  086" ; 
[a]i,  -15-6°. 

Metallic  Salts  of  dl-Benzi/lmethi/letJiylp'0]yyhiltcaneml])honic  Acid. 

The  examination  of  the  metallic  salts  of  benzylmothylethylpropyl- 
silicanesulphonic  acid  has  only  been  made  very  suporiicially,  and  chiefly 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  one  which  could  be  easily  purified,  and 
which  could  then  bo  used  for  silica  determinations  ;  this  object,  how- 
ever, has  not  boon  attained.  The  ammoniuvi  salt  remains  as  a  buttery 
mass  when  its  a  pioous  solution  is  evaporated,  and  is  readily  soluble  in 
methyl  alcohol  and  in  cold  ethyl  acetate.  The  nodinm  salt  is  also  very 
readily  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  on  the  addition  of  .sodium  carbonate 
and  other  hhUh  it  separates  as  a  soapy  mass,  which  on  warming  melts 
to  an  oil  and  thou  di'solvos;  when  its  solution  ovaponites  spon- 
ianeouHly,  it  is  deposited  in  cryHtallitio  leallets.  The  hariinn  .'^alt  is  a 
buttery  suhstanco,  practically  insoluble  in  water,  but  like  the  barium 
salt  of  Hulphobenzyli^thylpropylsilicol  oxide  is  readily  soluble  in  aqueous 
ulcohol  J  the  solution  deposits  an  oil  when  it  is  allowed  to  evaporate. 
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The  calcium  salt  is  also  oily,  but  soluble  in  water.     The  lead  salt  is 
sparingly  soluble,  but  seems  not  to  crystallise. 

The  acid  itself  and  its  simpler  derivatives  will  form  the  subject  of 
further  investigation. 

SiUpfionation  of  Benzylmethylelhylpropyhilicane  with  Chlorotulphonic 

Acid. 

The  extreme  difficulty  of  isolating  a  pure  substance  from  the  product 
of  the  sulphonation  of  benzylmethylethylpropylsilicane,  at  any  rate 
by  the  method  described  above  (p.  732),  rendered  it  necessary  to 
discover  some  other  method  of  preparation  before  the  derivatives  of 
the  sulphonic  acid  could  be  examined  in  quantities  suitable  to  the  end 
in  view  ;  fortunately  such  a  process  was  easily  found,  the  sulphonation 
of  the  silicohydrocarbon  with  chlorosul  phonic  a.i.l  leading  to  excellent 
results. 

Benzylmethylethylpropylsilicane  (fraction  b.  p.  JUS — 252°)  is  mixed 
with  3 — 4  volumes  of  dry  chloroform,  the  solution  cooled  in  ice,  and 
a  solution  of  chlorosulphonic  acid  in  about  5  volumes  of  chloroform 
slowly  added  from  a  dropping  funnel,  shaking  from  time  to  time  ;  the 
quantities  are  taken  in  accoi  dance  with  the  following  equation  as 
nearly  as  possible,  a  very  slight  excess  of  the  acid  rather  than  of  the 
silicon  compound  being  used  : 

SiBzMeEtPr  +  SOj.HCl  =  SiMeEtPr-CH,-CjH^-SO,H  +  HCL 

At  first  a  slight  reddish-brown  coloi'ation  is  produced,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  opei-ation  a  fairly  vigorous  evolution  of  hydrogen 
chloride  sets  in  ;  the  interaction  seems  to  take  place  very  rapidly, 
with  formation  of  the  sulphonic  acid  (and  not  the  sulphochloride)  and 
is  at  an  end  a.s  soon  as  the  whole  of  the  chlorosulphonic  acid  has  been 
added 

The  solution  is  then  poured  on  to  ice,  or  into  water,  the  chloroform 
separated  by  distilling  in  steam  (the  solution  gives  an  emulsion  with 
water)  and  the  residual  aqueous  solution,  which  sometimes  shows  a 
violet  fluorescence,  treated  with  a  faint  excess  of  ammonia.  After 
concentrating  oH  the  water-bath,  the  neutral  solution  of  the  ammonium 
salts  is  treated  directly  with  /-menthylamine  hydrochloride ;  at  first 
there  results,  as  is  usual  with  these  salts,  a  streaky,  opalescent  fluid 
resembling  raw  white  of  egg,  but  on  adding  a  slight  excess  of  the 
hydrochloride  the  menthylamine  salt  is  precipitated  in  colourless 
crystals  and  can  be  separated  by  filtration. 

It  is  thus  possible  to  prepare  this  crude  (but  easily  purified)  salt  in 
about  as  many  minutes  as  it  requires  in  hours,  when  the  sulphonating 
agent  is  sulphuric  acid. 

The  crude  product  is  purified  by  recrystallisation    from    hot   wet 
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light  petroleum  (b.  p.  55 — 65°)  in  which  it  is  completely  and  readily 
soluble,  and  from  which  it  separates  on  cooling  in  lustrous  plates  ;  the 
first  deposits,  when  previously  dried  at  100°,  melt  from  about 
108 — 116°,  but  after  three  or  four  crystallisations,  without  much  loss 
in  weight,  the  melting  point  rises  to  and  becomes  constant  at 
122 — 123°.  The  petroleum  mother  liquors,  worked  up  systematically, 
yield  further  quantities  of  the  pure  salt,  then  small  crystalline  fractions 
melting  indefinitely  from  100 — 120°,  and  finally  a  small  quantity  of  a 
menthylamine  salt  which  is  very  readily  soluble  in  ice-cold  wet  petroleum 
and  which  solidifies  to  a  waxy  mass  when  free  from  solvent.  The 
nature  of  the  by-product  contained  in  these  more  soluble  fractions 
has  not  been  investigated,  but  judging  by  its  properties  it  is  very 
closely  related  to  the  main  product ;  possibly  it  is  an  isomeride, 
possibly  a  homologue  derived  from  some  small  quantity  of  impurity  in 
the  silicohydrocarbon.  The  yield  of  pure  hydrated  salt  is  about  70  per 
cent,  of  the  theoretical. 

The  ^-menthylamine  salt  thus  prepared  is  indistinguishable  from  the 
compound  already  described  as  iJ-menthylamine  benzylmethylpropyl- 
silicanesulphonate,  obtained  from  the  silicohydrocarbon  by  sulphonating 
with  sulphuric  acid ;  their  identity  was  proved  by  melting  point 
determinations  made  with  the  salts  both  separately  and  mixed  together, 
and  also  by  polarimetric  obi-ervations. 

The  fact  that  the  yield  of  pure  salt  is  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the 
theoretical  excludes,  of  course,  the  possibility  of  it  being  derived  from 
one  of  the  active  acids  and  it  may  be  regarded  therefore  as 
partially  racemic ;  the  readiness  with  which  the  acid  is  formed  from 
the  pilicohydrocarbon,  the  low  temperature  at  which  the  reaction  is 
carried  out,  and  the  comparative  freedom  from  by-products,  afford 
important  and  additional  evidence  that  the  acid  is  a  simple  substitu- 
tion product  of  the  parent  compound. 

In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  accurate  determinations  of  the 
silicon  in  the  salt  (p.  736),  the  results  by  the  usual  method  having 
indicated  a  molecular  weight  for  the  salt  of  about  500,  its  equivalent 
was  again  determined  by  the  volumetric  process  previously  employed 
(p.  736),  freshly  standardised  solutions  having  beeff  prepared  ;  the 
reflult  given  was  443,  the  theoretical  vahie  being  441. 

The  /-menthylamine  salt  has  been  most  useful  during  the  whole 
investigation  of  this  acid,  just  as  was  the  corresponding  salt  of 
BtjlphobenzylethylpropyliOlicyl  oxide.  It  has  served  not  only  for 
tlio  iholation  and  idontilication  of  the  acid,  owing  to  tFio  readiness  with 
which  it  cryKtallisoH  and  its  well-donned  character,  but  also  as  the 
ntarting  point  for  the  j)roparation  of  all  the  compounds  described 
later ;  for  the  last  purposo  the  pure  compound  is  treated  with  a  very 
slight  excess  of  pure  sodium  carbonate  and  the  liberated  base  distilled 
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off  in  steam ;  during  this  process,  as  part  of  the  menthylamine  is  dis- 
placed, the  solution  acquires  the  appearance  and  consistency  of  raw  egg- 
albumen,  becoming  clear  and  mobile  at  the  end  of  the  operation  ;  the 
solution  of  the  sodium  salt  is  then  rendered  faintly  acid  with  acetic 
acid  and  evaporated  on  the  water-bath. 


Salts  of  Bemylinelhylethylpropylailicanetulphonie  Acid. 

Having  obtained,  by  the  methods  described,  a  silicon  derivative 
which  was  an  externally  compensated  compound  and  at  the  same  time 
a  strong  acid,  the  principal  object  for  which  it  had  been  prepared 
seemed  to  be  almost  accomplished ;  to  find  some  suitable  salt  which 
could  be  resolved  by  fractional  crystallisation  did  not,  in  fact,  appear 
to  be  a  formidable  task  ;  the  result  of  some  months'  work  proved 
that  the  difficulty  of  this  task  had  been  underrated. 

The  d-hydrindamhie  salt  is  obtiiined  as  an  oil  on  adding  a  solution 
of  6?-hydrindamine  hydrochloride  to  a  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  of 
the  sulphonic  acid ;  it  is  only  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water 
and  does  not  crystallise  even  when  kept  for  some  days  in  an  ice- 
chest  ;  the  X-hydrindamine  salt  has  similar  properties,  but  on  mixing 
the  two  compounds  the  product,  namely,  the  <^/-salt,  crystallises 
spontaneously. 

The  d\-hydrindamine  salt,  prepared  by  precipitating  with  dl- 
hydrindamine  hydrochloride,  is  an  oil  at  first,  but  it  soon  crystallises 
and  separates  from  aqueous  alcohol  iu  lustrous,  nacreous  plates ;  these 
crystals  melt  below  50°  if  suddenly  heated,  but  otherwise  do  not  melt 
until  about  130°;  they  are  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  aqueous 
acetone,  practically  insoluble  in  water.  Only  a  small  quantity  of  this 
salt  was  prepared,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  salt 
of  the  <i-base ;  the  fact  that  the  former  crystallises  readily  whereas 
the  later  does  not,  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  an  indication  of 
the  externally  compensated  character  of  the  siliconsulphonic 
acid. 

The  d-bornylamine  salt  was  prepared  by  precipitation  and  obtained 
as  a  colourless  oil  which  did  not  crystallise  when  kept  in  an  ice-chest 
in  contact  with  water ;  when,  however,  the  oil  was  separated  and 
dissolved  in  light  petroleum  it  was  ultimately  deposited  in  fern-like 
crystals ;  as  it  was  so  very  readily  soluble  in  light  petroleum  and  other 
organic  solvents  it  did  not  appear  to  be  of  much  use  and  was  not 
further  investigated. 

The  brticine  salt  and  the  morphine  salt  were  both  prepared  in  small 
quantities,  but  not  investigated  as  they  remained  in  an  oily  condition  ; 
possibly  they  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  by  methods  found  serviceable 
in  other  cases  and  their  further  examination  is  merely  deferred. 
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Quinine  BenzylTnethylethylpropylsilicanesulphonate* — The  addition  of 
an  aqueous  solution  of  quinine  hydrochloride,  C.2oH2402N.„2HCl  + 
2H2O,  to  a  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  of  the  silicanesulphonic  acid 
gives  at  first  a  precipitate  which  dissolves  on  stirring,  forming  a  viscid, 
streaky  fluid  ;  afterwards,  the  quinine  salt  is  precipitated  as  an  oil 
which  soon  solidifies  to  a  very  hard  cake. 

The  product  was  washed  with  water,  dried,  and  fractionally 
crystallised  from  a  mixture  of  ethyl  acetate  and  petroleum,  from  which 
it  separated  as  a  white  powder ;  after  many  operations  it  was  thus 
resolved  into  six  fractions,  all  of  which  except  the  last  (most  soluble) 
melted  simultaneously  at  about  1 65°. 

Many  other  solvents  were  used  for  further  fractional  crystallisation, 
such  as  a  hot  mixture  of  benzene  and  light  petroleum  and  cold  aqueous 
methyl  alcohol,  but  without  bringing  about  any  sign  of  the  desired 
resolution. 

The  salt  separates  from  aqueous  or  moist  solvents  in  lustrous  needles, 
which  melt  in  their  water  of  crystallisation  if  heated  suddenly  at 
130°,  but  when  he.ited  slowly  liquefy  from  165 — 170°;  from  anhydrous 
solvents  the  compound  is  deposited  in  opaque  nodules  melting  at 
172 — 173°.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  aqiaeous  acitone,  benzenp, 
or  ethyl  acetate,  but  practically  insoluble  in  water  or  light  petroleum. 

Quinine  Hydrogen  BenzylmethylethylpropylsilicanesulphoncUe. — The 
normal  salt,  which  has  just  been  described,  was  treated  with  excess 
of  hydrochloric  acid  in  methyl-alcoholic  solution,  the  alcohol  evaporated, 
and  the  oily  product,  which  soon  solidified,  washed  with  water;  when 
dried,  the  crude  salt  melted  at  198—203°. 

It  was  first  crystallised  from  aqueous  methyl  alcohol,  then  twice 
from  aqueous  acetone  and  separated  into  three  fractions,  but  the  fii'st 
and  last  of  these  melted  simultaneously  at  204 — 205°.  The  most 
sparingly  soluble  portion  was  then  roughly  dried  and  dissolved  in 
anhydrous  acetone,  from  which  it  separated  as  a  rather  gelatinous 
precipitate  ;  this  was  crystallised  three  times  from  anhydrous  acetone, 
the  salt  becoming  le.ss  and  less  soluble  as  traces  of  water  were  removed 
and  the  melting  point  rising  to  207 — 208°.  In  spite  of  this  slight 
dilTorenco  in  melting  point  the  salt  Imd  not  been  otherwi.'^o  changed  ; 
the  most  readily  soluble  fraction  which  melted  indclinitely  at  about 
198°  was  decomposed  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  filtered  solution 
neutralised  and  pn'cipitate<l  with  Z  menthyliunino  hydrochloride  ;  the 
resulting  nictnthylaniino  Halt,  when  crystallisod  from  wet  light 
jKilrolouin,  n)(>ltod  at  122— rj3°  and  nppcaicd  to  l>e  identicjil  with 
tho  Halt  of  the  original  HilicaneKulphonic  acid. 

•  Am  i\m  ami  Hcvrral  oIIut  dcrivntivcM  of  tlio  nlknloid.s  «cr.!  not  .inalvsod,  (lui 
formnlii  of  tin-  nitro^cnoiiH  huII  iiH'd  uh  jin-cipilanl:  is  (^ivcii  ;  tlii'sc  suIIh  wen'  nil 
cxc'llpiit  i>r(<|iarntioiiH  ohtaiiicil  from  Mon'k. 
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Fractional  crystallisation  from  ice-cold,  aqueous  methyl  alcohol 
also  failed  to  accomplish  the  desired  result. 

The  crystals  deposited  from  aqueous  acetone  and  other  solvents  are 
but  poorly  defined ;  those  obtained  from  acjueous  solvents  melt  with 
effervescence  when  heated  suddenly  at  130°  and  immediately  solidify 
again,  so  they  probably  contain  water  of  hydration.  The  salt  is 
readily  soluble  in  the  common  alcohols  or  wet  acetone,  but  only  very 
sparingly  so  in  anhydrous  acetone. 

C'inchonidine  BenzylmethylethylpropylsilicanMulpJionaU.  — The  normal 
cinchonidine  salt,  obtained  as  a  colourless  solid  on  adding  a  solution  of 
the  hydrochloride,  0,,jH,jON.„HCl  +  2H.^0,  to  a  solution  of  the  sodium 
salt  of  the  sulphonic  acid,  has  been  examined  very  carefully. 

The  crude,  air-dried  substance,  which  melted  at  about  188°,  was 
crystallised  several  times  from  aqueous  methyl  alcohol  and  then 
divided  into  three  parts  ;  except  the  most  readily  .soluble  one,  which 
sintered  at  189— 190^  these  melted  sharply  at  194—195°.  The  most 
sparingly  soluble  portion  was  then  crystallised  from  aqueous  acetone, 
from  chloroform,  and  from  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  petroleum,  in 
the  last  case  at  as  high  a  temperature  as  possible,  but  no  change 
in  melting  point  occurred. 

After  crystallising  from  ethyl  acefate  to  get  rid  of  dust,  the  specific 
rotation  of  this  sample  was  determined  in  methyl-alcoholic  solution, 
the  salt  having  been  dried  at  100°  : 

0*5270  subntance.  Volume  of  solution,  25  c.c,  200  mm,  tube  ; 
a -303°;  [a]D-71-9. 

This  specimen  was  then  crystallised  five  times  on  the  water  bath 
from  very  dilute  alcohol,  the  substance  beingp^  deposited  each  time 
partly  as  an  oil  and  partly  crystalline  ;  the  most  sparingly  eoluble 
fraction  thus  obtained  was  dried,  recrystallised  from  ethyl  acetate,  and 
examined  polarimetrically  in  methyl-alcoholic  solution  : 

05916   solution.      Volume   of    solution,    25   c,c,     200   mm,  tube; 

a-3-42°;[a]i,-72-3°. 

As  this  .sample  also  melted  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  original 
(once  crystallised)  salt  it  is  obvious  that  it  had  not  been  resolved. 

This  cinchonidine  salt  is  very  readily  soluble  in  methyl  alcohol  and 
separates  from  the  aqueous  solvent  in  lustrous,  fairly  well-defined 
piisms  or  needles  melting  at  194 — 195°;  it  also  crystallises  well  from 
ethyl  acetate,  in  which  it  is  easily  soluble  on  warming  ;  it  dissolves 
freely,  in  chloroform  but  is  practically  insoluble  in  light  petroleum  and 
in  cold  water, 

Cinchonidine  Hydrogen  Benzyhnethylethylpropylsiliainesulphonate. — 
When  the  normal  cinchonidine  salt  is  dissolved  in  methyl  alcohol, 
treated  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated, 
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the  hydrogen  salt  is  deposited  as  an  oil  which  soon  solidifies ;  the 
washed,  air-dried  substance  melts  at  about  220°. 

It  was  first  fractionally  crystallised  fi'om  aqueous  methyl  alcohol, 
then  from  aqueous  acetone,  and  separated  into  three  fractions,  all  of 
which  melted  at  220 — 222°.  The  most  sparingly  soluble  portion  was 
then  roughly  dried  and  crystallised  three  times  from  ethyl  acetate  ; 
this  sample,  which  melted  at  220 — 222°,  was  dried  at  100°  and 
examined  polarimetrically  in  methyl-alcoholic  solution  : 

0*4518  substance.  Volume  of  solution,  25  c.c.  200  mm.  tube; 
a  -1-82°;  [ajo  -  50-3° 

The  same  specimen  was  then  crystallised  twice  from  ice-cold, 
aqueous  methyl  alcohol  and  five  times  from  dilute  aqueous  methyl 
alcohol  on  the  water- bath;  under  the  latter  conditions  it  was  deposited 
partly  solid,  partly  oily  ;  finally  it  was  dried,  crystallised  from  ethyl 
acetate,  and  again  examined  in  methyl-alcoholic  solution  : 

0*5712  substance.  Volume  of  solution,  25  c.c.  200  mm.  tube; 
a  -2-23°;  [a]D  -48-8°. 

As  this  preparation  still  melted  at  220 — 222°,  it  seemed  obvious  that 
no  resolution  had  occurred,  but  in  order  to  confirm  this,  the  sample 
was  decomposed  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  neutral  solution  of 
the  sodium  salt  precipitated  with  ^-menthylamine  hydrochloride  ;  the 
Z-menthylamine  salt  was  then  crystallised  from  wet  light  petroleum  and 
separated  into  two  portions.  Both  of  these,  when  dried,  melted  at 
about  120°  and  had  all  the  properties  of  the  salt  of  the  original 
(/^sulphonic  acid. 

It  may  perhaps  be  added  that  the  filtered  solution  of  the  sodium  salt, 
obtained  by  decomposing  the  cinchonidine  salt,  is  distinctly  Itevo- 
rotatory,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  alkaloid  which  is  not  com- 
pletely precipitated. 

The  cinchonidine  hydrogen  salt  crystallises  well  from  aqueous 
methyl  alcohol  and  aqueous  acetone  in  long,  lustrous  needles  ;  it  is 
readily  soluble  in  these  liquids  or  hot  ethyl  acetate,  but  practically 
insoluble  in  water.  It  decomposes  a  little  at  about  220°,  so  the 
melting  point  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  rate  of  heating. 

Cinchoniiie  lienzylmelhifhthylpropyhilicaneaulphoiuUe. — 'I'his  salt  has 
also  been  examined  very  carefully.  It  is  precipitated  from  a  solution 
of  the  sodium  salt  on  the  addition  of  cinchonino  hydrochloride, 
0,jHj,0Nj,HCl  +  2ir./),  as  an  oil  which  soon  solidifies. 

The  product  was  first  extracted  throe  times  with  boiling  walor,  but 
only  traces  dissolved.  It  was  then  fractionally  ciystallisod  from 
aqueous  acetone  and  separated  into  four  approximately  equal  portions  ; 
the  firht  an<l  last  deposits  were  tlion  dried  at  100"  and  examined 
{Kjjuri metrically  in  methyl-alculiolic  solution  : 
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04793  substance.  Volume  of  solution,  25  c.c,  200  mm.  tube ; 
a  +4-39°;  [a]u  +113-7^. 

07454  substance.  Volume  of  solution,  25  c.c.  200  mm.  tube; 
a  +6  66";  [a]u  +111-7°. 

These  results,  and  the  fact  that  the  two  samples  melted 
simultaneously,  having  indicated  that  no  resolution  had  occurred,  the 
most  sparingly  soluble  portion  was  neat  crystallised  about  five  times 
from  aqueous  methyl  alcohol,  but  its  melting  point  did  not  change. 
The  various  fractions  were  therefore  collected,  dried,  and  crystallised 
about  six  times  from  anhydrous  acetone  so  that  ultimately  the  deposit 
formed  only  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  original  salt ;  this  was  dried  at 
100°  and  examined  in  methyl -alcoholic  solution  : 

0-7170  substance.      Volume  of   solution,   25   c.c.   200   mm.   tube; 

a  +6-62°;  [a]i,  +  115-4«. 

It  seems  therefore  that  crystallisation  from  aqueous  or  from 
anhydrous  solvents  does  not  effect  the  resolution  of  this  salt ;  the 
value  [u]i,  +111-7  obtained  above  with  the  most  readily  soluble 
portion  is  probably  a  little  low,  owing  to  the  almost  unavoidable 
presence  of  small  quantities  of  impurity  when  the  final  mother  liquors 
are  evaporated  almost  to  dryness. 

The  normal  cinchoniue  salt  crystallises  well  from  very  weak  aqueous 
alcohol  or  acetone  in  highly  lustrous  needles  which  seem  to  contain 
water  of  hydration  and  uielt  at  87 — 90°  ;  from  hot  anhydrous  acetone, 
in  which  the  ^alt  is  readily  soluble,  it  separates  in  rather  a  gelatinous 
condition  and  then  melts  at  110 — 112°.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  cold 
ethyl  acetate,  methyl  formate,  or  chloroform,  from  which  solutions  it 
is  precipitated  by  light  petroleum  as  a  gelatinous  mass  which 
deliquesces  on  exposure  to  moist  aiy. 

Cinchoniue  Hydrogen  BenzylmethylethylpropylsdicanesxdpIiOHoU. — 
When  the  normal  salt  just  described  is  dissolved  in  methyl  alcohol, 
treated  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  then 
evaporated  or  diluted  with  water,  the  hydrogen  salt  is  deposited  as  an 
oil,  which  solidifies  on  cooling  ;  the  most  sparingly  and  most  readily 
soluble  fractions  of  the  normal  salt  previously  referred  to  wei-e 
separately  converted  into  the  hydrogen  salt  and  the  samples  crystallised 
once  from  aqueous  acetone;  they  melted  simultaneously  at  210 — 212° 
and  had  the  same  specific  rotation  within  the  limits  of  experimental 
error,  confirming  the  conclusion  that  the  normal  salt  had  not  been 
resolved. 

The  whole  of  the  normal  salt  having  been  converted  into  the 
hydrogen  salt,  the  latter  was  first  extracted  two  or  three  times  with 
warm  water,  in  which  it  was  practically  insoluble,  then  dissolved 
in  methyl  alcohol  and  precipitated  with  water  to  the  extent  of  about 
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95  per  cent. ;  the  salt  from  the  filtrate  was  collected,  dried,  and 
examined  polarimetrically  in  methyl-alcoholic  solution  : 

0'3794  substance.  Volume  of  solution,  25  c.c.  200  mm.  tube ; 
a +  2-39°;  [a]o  +78-7<^. 

The  rest  of  the  salt  was  then  roughly  dried,  didsolved  in  a  little 
methyl  alcohol,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  anhydrous  acetone ; 
on  evaporating  on  the  water-baih,  adding  fresh  acetone  from  time  to 
time,  the  salt  separated  in  a  somewhat  gelatinous  condition,  and  the 
hot  solution  was  decanted  ;  the  residue  was  again  dissolved  in  a  very 
little  methyl  alcohol,  acetone  added,  and  the  solution  evaporated  as 
before ;  these  operations  having  been  repeated  several  times,  moisture 
is  removed,  and  the  salt  finally  separates  from  the  boiling  solution  in 
long  needles.  A  sample  prepared  in  this  way  after  five  crystallisations 
was  heated  at  100°  for  a  short  time  and  examined  in  methyl-alcoholic 
solution,  other  conditions  as  before  : 

0-748  substance;  a  -l-4-65°,  [a]u  +  77-7°. 

As  this  treatment  proved  ineffective,  the  whole  of  the  salt  was  next 
crystallised  from  aqueous  ethyl  alcohol  at  the  ordinary  temperature ; 
so  long  as  the  solution  contained  a  moderate  proportion  of  alcohol,  the 
salt  was  invariably  deposited  as  an  oil,  but  on  increasing  the  proportion 
of  water  it  separated  in  lustrous  needles.  After  about  six  crystallisa- 
tions the  most  sparingly  soluble  fraction  was  dried  and  then  extracted 
five  times  with  hot  acetone  ;  the  residue,  after  having  been  heated  at 
100°,  was  examined  in  methyl-alcoholic  solution,  other  cmbiioiKs  as 
before  : 

0-6983  substance ;  a +  4-37°;  [a]u  +  78-2°. 

This  fraction  was  then  decomposed  _with  ammonia,  the  solution 
filtered,  evaporated  until  neutral,  and  precipitated  with  ^menthyl- 
amine  hydrochloride  ;  the  ^-menthylamiiio  salt  was  identical  in  ap- 
pearance and  in  melting  point  with  the  salt  of  the  original  dl-ncid. 

The  cinchonine  hydrogen  salt  decoiiiposoK  slightly  at  its  melting 
point  and  is  practically  insoluble  in  anhydrous  acetone,  but  readily 
eoluble  in  tthyl  acetate,  a(|uoous  acetone,  or  the  common  alcohols. 

Ndrcotine  llydroijan  lienzylinethi/Uthylpropyls'dica'nesulphonate, — The 
addition  of  a  solution  of  narcotiiio  hy.lrocihlorido,  C._,2H„g07N,H.Cl,  to 
a  solution  of  tlio  sodium  halt  of  bonzylmethylethylpropylsilicane- 
Kulphonic  ucid  produces  au  oily  precipitate  ;  as,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Kolutiou  acquires  a  very  strong  acid  reaction,  this  precipitate  probal)ly 
contains  the  hydrogen  salt.  Wishing  to  obtain,  in  the  tir.st  place,  the 
normal  salt,  the  solution  was  rendered  faintly  alUuline  with  ammonia, 
but  this  caused  the  separatioD  of  a  powder  which  seemed  to  be  eitlier 
the  alkaloid  or  a  basic  Halt.  The  solution  was  therefore  strongly 
acidiBed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  addition  of  narcotino  hydro- 
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chloride  continued  as  long  as  a  pi'ecipitate  was  formed ;  the  product, 
at  first  an  oil,  soon  solidified  and  was  washed  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  and  then  with  water. 

This  substance,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  hydrogen  salt,  is  very 
readily  soluble  in  the  common  alcohols  and  in  aqueous  acetone,  and 
separates  a^'ain  as  an  oil  on  addiug  water  as  long  as  there  is  a  moderate 
proportion  of  the  organic  solvent  present;  if, however, dilution  be  carried 
so  far  that  most  of  the  salt  is  precipitated,  and  the  oil  is  then  stirred 
with  a  crystal  of  the  t^alt  it  soon  solidifies,  and  the  liquid  decanted 
from  it  gives  a  deposit  of  highly  lustrous,  slender  needles  when  allowed 
to  evaporate  spontaneously. 

The  original  product  was  treated  in  this  way  with  much  aqueous 
acetone  and  thus  separated  into  seven  fractions,  of  which  the  seventh 
(or  residue)  formed  about  40  jjer  cent,  of  the  whole,  only  about  10  per 
cent,  being  contained  in  each  of  the  six  extracts  ;  the  deposits  from  the 
first  and  sixth  extracts  wei-e  then  dried  at  100*^  and  examined  polari- 
metrically  in  methyl-alcoholic  solution  : 

I.  0*227  substance.  Volume  of  solution,  25  c.c.  200  mm.  tube ; 
a  +  0-72^  [a]u  +39-6^ 

VI.  058o9  substance.  Volume  of  solution,  25  c.c.  200  mm.  tube  ; 
a+l-OO'^;  [a]o  +40-7°. 

The  melting  point  of  the  salt  is  indefinite ;  samples  which  have  been 
kept  over  sulphuric  acid  for  several  days  begin  to  melt  at  from  70^  to 
85"  according  to  the  rate  of  heating,  and  a  similar  behaviour  is  shown 
by  specimens  dried  at  lOU"^,  at  which  temperature  the  salt  is  a  colour- 
less, very  viscid  oil. 

Attempts  to  crystallise  the  salt  from  other  solvents  were  unsuc- 
cessful ;  unlike  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  other  alkaloidal  salts  of  this  acid, 
the  nai'cotine  salt  seems  soluble  in  anhydrous  acetone  as  well  as  in 
ethyl  acetate,  and  remained  oily  as  long  as  any  solvent  was  pi-esent  ; 
it  was  also  precipitated  as  an  oil  on  addiug  light  petroleum  to  its 
solution  in  cold  acetone. 

Mr.  H.  Marsden,  B.Sc.  (Vict.)  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Bullock,  B.Sc. 
(Lood.),  have  rendered  assistance,  for  which  the  author  desires  here 
to  exprot-s  his  thanks,  in  the  preparation,  analysis,  and  polarimetric 
examination  of  some  of  the  compounds  described  in  this  paper. 

Government  grants,  for  which  the  author  is  greatly  indebted  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Society,  have  been  used  to  cover  part  of  the 
cost  of  this  investigation. 

University  Collkgk, 
NorriNGiiAM. 
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LXIX. — Electrolytic  Reduction.     Part  III. 
By  Herbert  Drake  Law, 

Electrolysis  in  Alkaline  Solution. 

In  previous  communications  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  1512  and  1522)  the 
reduction  products  of  the  aromatic  aldehydes  were  studied,  the  work 
being  confined  almost  entirely  to  alkaline  solutions.  From  time  to 
time  complications  were  encountered,  due  to  the  formation  of  resinous 
substances  which  rendered  the  manipulation  a  matter  of  some 
diJ95culty.  Although  the  appearance  of  these  resins  is  a  matter  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  region  of  organic  chemistry,  very  little 
attention  has  been  devoted  to  their  mode  of  formation.  It  became  of 
interest,  therefore,  to  systematise  the  results  obtained  by  the  electro- 
lytic method,  especially  as  this  latter  very  closely  resembles  the 
natural  process  of  resin  formation.  It  has  already  been  shown  (Trans., 
1905,  87,  198  ;  1906,  89,  1437)  that  the  aldehydes  which  most  easily 
resinify  under  the  action  of  an  electric  strain  contain  an  unsaturated 
carbon  linking,  and  from  this  point  of  view  the  aromatic  compounds 
must  be  regarded  as  a  class  intermediate  between  the  saturated  and 
unsaturated  substances.  Thus,  benzaldehyde  partially  resinities  at  the 
cathode  when  the  high  potential  of  such  a  metal  as  lead  is  employed. 
This  is  also  the  case  with  ^-tolualdehyde  and  anisaldehyde,  but  with 
ortho  (II)  and  meta  (HI)  tolualdehydos  complete  resinification  takes 
place  even  on  platinum  and  nickel.  The  latter  substances  behave  like 
true  unsaturated  compounds  and  may  be  compared  with  crotoualdehyde 
(I),  which  they  closely  resemble  in  structure  : 

H-CMe  CH:CH-CMe  (?H:CMe-CH 

II         ._  I. U  V  .. 


CH:CMe-CI 

ch:ch~c- 


H-c-cHo  ch:ch-c-cho         ch:ch~c-cho 

I.  II.  IIL 

The  combined  iulluenee  of  the  groups  '0110  and  "CHg  tends  to 
make  the  benzene  nucleus  an  unsaturated  aggregation,  but  this  action 
will  be  felt  only  in  au  asymmetrical  configuration.  Thus,  of  the  three 
tolualdehydes : 

Me 


'        JMe 


^ 


OHO  OHO  CHO 

•   IV.  V.  VI. 

VI  iH  tliu  leuBt  nymmetrif  III  and  most  easily  rcsiniCios,  whilst  IV  behaves 
like  an  ordinary  ring  compound,     if  yiQ  lake  V  and  VI  and  introduce 
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a  counter  influence  by  means  of  another  meta-substitution,  a  Hy maiet  ical 
arrangement  may  be  arrived  at  with  almost  complete  loss  of  tendency 
to  resinify.     Thus,  from  the  compound 

Me 


Me/    >Me  (    >Me 


0' 


CHO  CHO 

vn.  VIII. 

VII  a  well-defined  crystalline  substance  maybe  obtained  on  reduction. 
By  partly  neutralising  the  effect  of  the  grouping  of  VI  by  substitu- 
tion as  in  VIII,  an  almost  symmetrical  compound  is  obtained  and  the 
product  of  the  cathode  chamber  is  mixed  with  40  per  cent,  of  resin. 
The  groups  OH,  OMe,  Oj^CH.^  also  have  a  marked  effect  on  the 
character  of  the  benzene  nucleus,  as  seen  in  the  compounds 

OMe  O— CHj 

;0 


OH 

1           1 

/^OMe 

l^OH 

1 

Me 

CHO 

IX. 

X. 

II^JCHO 

o 

XIII. 

CHO  CHO 

XI.  xu. 


CHICH-CHO 

XIV. 

IX  gives  non-crystalline  substances  unless  the  group  OH  is  removed 
during  the  reaction  ;  X  is  nearly  symmetrical  with  respect  to  three 
influences,  and  gives  a  50  per  cent,  yield  of  crystalline  product  in 
alkaline  solutions.  From  XI  crystalline  substances  J  alone  were 
obtained,  but  XII  resinifies  in  acid  solutions;  XII ['is  asymmetrical 
and  unsaturated,  and  XIV  is  unsaturated,  and  both  resinify  with  ex- 
treme ease.  From  this  it  seems  quite  clear  that  such  groups  which  can 
bring  about  resinificatiou  when  substituted  in  the  benzene  nucleus  do 
so  most  readily  when  arranged  so  as  to  distort  the  whole  molecule,  a  con- 
dition fulfilled  with  an  asymmetrical  grouping.  The  evidence  is  still 
incomplete,  but  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  future  further  developments 
may  be 'made. 

Experimental. 

The  apparatus  used  throughout  this  work  differed  only  in  detail 
from  that  already  described  (Trans.,  1906,  80,  1513),  the  principal 
change  being  the  substitution  oi  a  porous  pot  of  fouri  times  the 
capacity  of  that  previously  used,  the  cathodes  being  larger  in 
proportion.     A  current  density  of  0*05  ampere  per  square  centimetre 
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was  employed  and  maintained  until  the  hydrogen  absorption  was 
complete,  no  account  being  taken  of  the  voltage  except  as  an 
indication  of  a  resistance  too  high  for  efficient  cooling.  The  cathodes 
were  composed  of  either  nickel  or  platinum — both  polished — cut 
from  sheets  of  the  metal  and  bent  in  the  form  of  cylinders.  The 
solvent  was  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  and  the  electrolyte 
potassium  hydroxide  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
volume  of  liquid  in  the  cathode  chamber. 

-p'Tolualclehyde. — Twenty-six  grams  of  this  substance  were  dissolved 
in  200  c.c.  of  alcohol,  to  which  was  added  100  c.c.  of  water  containing 
the  necessary  potassium  hydroxide.  A  current  of  4  amperes  was 
passed  through  this  mixture  for  four  to  five  hours,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  2280  c.c.  of  hydrogen  had  been  absorbed,  the  theoretical  quantity 
requir-ed  for  the  production  of  hydrotoluoin  being  2240  c.c.  The 
solution  was  then  poured  in  an  excess  of  cold  water,  when  a  white, 
crystalline  substance  separated  which  weighed  26  grams.  After 
being  crystallised  several  times  from  alcohol  this  melted  at  162 — 163°. 
The  mother  liquor  was  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  residue  ex- 
tracted several  times  with  small  quantities  of  cold  alcohol,  when  a 
substance  was  obtained  which  melted  at  126 — 127°  after  being  once 
crystallised  from  benzene ;  the  amount  of  each  product  was  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent,  of  the  total.  The  substance  melting  at  162 — 163° 
gave  the  following  results  on  analysis  : 

01004  gave  02910  COg  and  0-0680  HgO.     C  =  7904  ;  H  =  7-52. 
^16^18^2  requires  C  =  7933 ;  H  =  7*44  per  cent. 

,  This  substance  was  hydrotoluoin  and  was  formed  according  to  the 
following  equation  : 

20oH^Me-CHO  +  2  H  «  CoH^Me-CH(OH)-CH(OH)-C6n4Me. 

A  small  quantity  was  dissolved  in  benzene,  treated  with  phosphorus 
pentabromide,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour.  The  benzene 
solution,  together  with  the  deposited  crystals  was  removed  from  the 
unchanged  phosphorus  pentabromide  and  allowed  to  evaporate.  After 
being  crystallised  from  hot  xylene,  the  product  molted  at  208°  and  was 
/)-dimethylstilbeDe  dibromide.     This,  on  analysis,  gave  the  following 

results : 

• 

0-2789  gave  02844  AglJr.     Hr- 43-33. 

Cjjllj^lir,,  requires  Br  =  43-47  per  cent. 

Many  of  the  dibromo-derivatives  of  stilbene  are  not  readily  decom- 
poted  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  even  on  continued  heating  at  high 
temperatures  in  sealed  tubes,  and  as  a  coiiHoquence  Carius's  method 
cannot  be  employed  for  atialysix.  On  h(>ating  these  substances  with 
a  mixture  of  quicklime  and  sodium  carbonate,  complete  decomposition 
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takes  place,  and  for  this  reason  Piria  and  Schiff's  method  was  used  for 
the  analyses. 

The  compound  melting  at  126 — 127*^  gave,  on  analysis,  the  following 
results  : 

0-1135  gave  03283  CO2  and  0-0813  H^.     C  =  78-89  ;  H  =  7-92. 
CjgHjgO^  requires  C  =  79-33  ;  H  =  7'44  per  cent. 

This  substance  thus  had  the  same  composition  as  the  above  and 
was  probably  \%ohydrotoluoin.  On  trejitment  with  phosphorus 
pentabromide  it  gave  dimethylstilbene  dibromide,  m.  p.  208°,  whereby 
its  eoustitutiou  is  established.  The  dimethylstilbene  dibromide 
obtained  in  these  experiments  is  sparingly  soluble  in  the  alcohols, 
chloroform,  benzene,  ^toluine,  or  the  paraffins.  It  crystallises  from 
hot  xylene  in  small,  white  plates  which  decompose  at  the  melting  point. 

m-7'olualdehi/de  aiul  o-Tolualdehyde. — In  both  these  cases  6  grams 
of  aldehyde  were  used  in  each  experiment,  560  c.c.  of  hydrogen  being 
therefore  required  for  the  complete  conversion  to  hydrotoluoin.  At 
the  end  of  four  hours  this  amount  of  reduction  had  taken  place,  but 
still  an  absorption  of  hydrogen  continued  slowly  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  The  product  was  resinous  and  even  on  standing  for 
several  months  deposited  no  crystals. 

With  methyl  alcohol  as  solvent  no  improvement  on  the  previous 
experiment  was  obtained.  Sodium  hydroxide  was  substituted  for 
potassium  hydroxide  without  any  difference  being  detected.  To 
reduce  the  resiuifyiug  effect  of  caustic  alkalis,  potassium  acetate  and 
carbonate  were  used  as  electrolyte,  but  the  product  was  still 
non-crystalline  and  charred  on  distillation,  even  in  a  vacuum. 

3  -.b-Dimethylbenzaldehyde. — Twenty  grams  were  dissolved  in  150  c.c, 
of  alcohol,  to  which  were  added  80  c.c.  of  water  containiug  the  required 
amount  of  potassium  hydroxide.  The  current  was  continued  for  five 
hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  complete  reduction  had  taken  place4 
The  amount  of  hydrogen  absorbed  was  rather  less  than  that  required 
by  the  equation  :  2C6H3Me2-CHO  +  2H  = 

C«H3Me2-CH(OH)-CH(OH)-CttH3Me2. 

The  product  was  precipitated  with  water,  as  before,  but  contained  a 
small  amount  of  resin.  This  was  removed  with  light  petroleum  and 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  product,  the  latter 
being  almost  the  theoretical  quantity.  The  separation  of  the  two 
isomeric  compounds  was  effected  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  in  the 
previous  case,  and  two  substances  were  obtained  melting  at  147 — 148° 
and  126 — 128°  respectively.  The  compound  of  high  melting  point 
gave  the  following  result  on  analysis  : 

0-2028  gave  0-5928  COj  and  0-1539  B..fi.     0  =  7971;  H  =  8-43. 
Cj3H.2202  requires  C  =  8000  ;  H  =  815  per  cent. 

3  D  2 
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This  substance,  on  treatment  with  phosphorus  pentabromide,  gave 
a  compound  melting  at  235°  with  decomposition.  This  was  almost 
insoluble  in  the  alcohols,  chloroform,  or  the  hydrocarbons.  It  crystal- 
lised best  from  hot  xylene  in  colourless  plates,  which,  on  analysis,  gave 
the  following  figures  : 

0-2164  gave  0-2070  AgBr.     Br  =  40-70. 

C^gHgoBrg  requires  Br  =  4040  per  cent. 

The  substance,  then,  is  tetratnethylstilhene  dihromide, 
C^HaMeo-CHBr-CHBr-CgHgMeg, 
and  the  parent  compound  hydroxyloin. 

The  analysis  of  the  substance  melting  at  126 — 128°  yielded  the 
following  result  : 

01284  gave  0-3775  CO2  and  00990  HgO.     C  =  80-18  ;  H  =  8-56. 
CigHggOg  requires  C  =  80-00  ;  H  =  8-15  per  cent. 

This  substance  is  isohydroxyloin,  having  the  same  composition  as 
the  compound  of  higher  melting  point.  This  also  yielded  tetramethyl- 
stilbene  dibromide  on  treatment  with  phosphorus  pentabromide, 
m.  p.  235°. 

2 :  ^-Dimethylhenzaldehyde. — This  substance  was  prepared  from 
«^-cumene  by  a  method  previously  described  (Trans.,  1907,  91,  258), 
but  the  constitution  has   never  been  accurately  determined.     It  has 

^e 

been   assumed  to  be    Me<^       \CHO,  for   the  reason  that  a  methyl 

group  is  attacked  most  readily  in  the  ortho-  and  para-positions,  and 
this  is  the  only  formula  possible  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  rule.  Ten 
^ams  were  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of  alcohol,  to  which  was  added  50  c.c. 
of  water  and  the  required  amount  of  potassium  hydroxide.  After 
passing  the  current  through  this  mixture  for  four  hours,  rather  less 
than  complete  absorption  of  hydrogen  for  the  production  of  the  com- 
pound C«HjMe./CH(0H)-CH(0H)-CaH3Me^  had  taken  place.  The 
fiolution  was  poured  into  water,  when  a  semi-solid  substauce  separated, 
which  on  standing  for  three  weeks  became  crystalline.  The  quantity 
of  solid  matter  obtained  weighed  10  grams,  but  on  being  treated  with 
light  petroleum  to  remove  the  resin  yielded  only  6  grams  of  a  crystal- 
line hubstance.  This  was  separated  into  two  isomeric  compounds 
melting  at  153—164°  and  129 — 130°  respectively,  the  solvent  used 
being  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  benzene  and  light  petroleum.  The 
compound  of  higher  melting-point  gave  the  following  result  on 
analysis : 

01239  gave  0'3635  CO,  and  00960  U^O.     C  -  8001  ;  H  =  8-52. 
0„H„0,  requires  0-8000  ;  H-8'16  per  cent. 

Tbii    subsUtnoe    is   hydroxyloin ;     on    treatment    with    phosphorus 
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pentabromide,  it  yielded  a  compound  readily  soluble  in  benzene, 
but  sparingly  so  in  alcohol.  On  crystallisation  from  hot  alcohol,  this 
melted  at  177 — 178°  and  gave,  on  analysis,  the  following  result : 

0-2182  gave  0-2100  A gBr.     Br  =  40-49. 

CigHjoBr,^  requires  Br  =  40-40  per  cent. 

This  was  therefore  tetramethyhiUbene  dibromide. 

The  sub.stance  melting  at  129 — 130°  was  obtained  in  too  small 
an  amount  for  analysis,  and  was  therefore  converted  into  the  dibromo- 
derivative  as  above.  This  melted  at  177 — 178°,  and  was  identical 
with  tetramethylstilbene  dibromide  previously  obtained,  which  prove- 
the  parent  compound  to  be  t«ohydroxyloin. 

Electrolyaia  in  Acid  SoltUion. 

When  sulphuric  acid  is  used  as  an  electrolyte  very  different  results  are 
obtained,  primary  alcohols,  unsaturated  and  saturated  hydrocarbons 
complicating  what  was  in  the  tirst  case  a  simple  reaction.  Apart  from 
this,  tem{erature  has  a  great  influence  on  the  reducing  action  in  acid 
solution,  a  fact  which  is  almost  absent  when  using  alkalis.  In  this 
connexion  an  apparent  anomaly  is  encountered.  At  the  ordinary 
temperature  the  chief  product  obtained  from  an  acid  solution  is  a 
primary  alcohol.  Thus,  from  benzaldehyde  a  good  yield  of  benzyl- 
alcohol  may  be  obtained.  As  the  temperature  rises,  however,  the 
percentage  yield  of  the  latter  product  decreases,  and  the  crystalline, 
mixed  hydrobenzoins  take  its  place.  In  other  words,  the  least  amount 
of  reduction  takes  place  at  the  higher  temperature.  To  account  for 
these  curious  results  the  products  of  reduction  of  a  large  number  of 
well  defined  aromatic  aldehydes  were  studied.  It  has  been  assumed 
that  caustic  alkalis  react  with  these  aldehydes,  and  in  support  of  this 
view  many  facts  may  be  brought  forward  as  evidence,  one  of  the  most 
striking  being  the  ready  solubility  of  benzaldehyde  in  potassium 
hydroxide  solutions  containing  small  quantities  of  alcohol.  The 
following  equation  probably  represents  this  change  : 

/OH 
CgH^-CHO  +  HOH  =  C^HsZ-OH, 

\h 

the  compound  formed  being  readily  reduced  owing  to  the  presence  of 
two  hydroxyl  groups  attached  to  one  carbon  atom.  At  the  ordi- 
nary temperature  dilute  sulphuric  acid  does  not  exhibit  the  same 
tendency  to  react  with  the  aldehyde.  When  reduction  takes  place 
the  double  link  is  broken,  forming  the  substance  'RCH-O-,  which 
immediately  unites  with  hydrogen  to  form  RCHg'OH.  At  the  same 
time  the  junction  of  two  radicles,  'RCH'OH,  is  prevented  by  the  close 
proximity  of  the  carbon  and  oxygen. 
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It  is  possible,  however,  to  break  both  links  and  completely  remove 
the  oxygen  and  so  destroy  its  influence.  In  the  latter  case  we  may 
have : 

RCH:  — ^  ECHICHR, 

RCH:  +  H  -^  RCH2  — >  RCHg-CHgR, 

RCHg'  +  H  — >  RCHg, 

or  from  benzaldehyde  we  may  obtain  stilbene,  toluene,  or  dibenzyl. 

The  two  former  were  identified  in  the  reaction  product,  and  the 
latter  was  probably  also  present.  As  the  temperature  of  the  acid 
mixture  increases,  however,  the  reaction  between  the  benzaldehyde 
and  the  sulphuric  acid  makes  itself  more  and  more  apparent,  and 
derivatives  of  the  dihydric  alcohol  are  probably  formed : 
RCHO  +  H2O  =  RCH(0H)2. 

Thus,  as  in  the  case  of  alkaline  solutions,  the  close  proximity  of  the 
oxygen  and  carbon  atoms  has  been  destroyed  and  readily  reducible 
compounds  formed.  The  reduction  then  proceeds  in  the  following 
manner  : 

RCH(0H)2  +  H  ->  RCH(OH)-  — ^  RCH(OH)-CHR(OH). 

The  complete  course  of  the  reaction  may  be  represented  in  the  fol- 
lowing scheme  : 

CgHj-CHg  <—  CgHj-CHO  -^  CgH5-CH(0H),  -^ 

j  C^,H5-CH(OH)-CH(OH)-C6H5 

■>  C6H5-CH2(dH)  <- 


I 


C„H,-CH,-CH,-C„H, 

The  dotted  lines  represent  a  very  slow  reaction.  This  is  analogous 
in  every  way  to  the  reduction  of  the  nitro-compounds,  and  takes  place 
with  almost  all  the  aldehydes  examined,  exceptions  being  met  with  in 
the  cases  of  salicylaldehyde,  vanillin,  and  piperonaldehyde,  which 
rosinify. 

Benzaldehyde. — These  experiments  were  conducted  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  those  already  described,  the  only  modification  being 
the  HubHtitution  of  5  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  for  the  caustic  alkali, 
and  Khoot  copper  for  the  cathode  material.  The  latter  was  cut  from 
sheets  of  the  electrolytic  metal  and  cleaned  by  means  of  nitric  acid 
and  fitted  as  before.  In  each  case  the  current  density  employed  was 
0*05  ampere  per  Hqnare  oentimetre.  The  whole  apparatus  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  glass  vesBel  to  servo  either  as  a  cooling  or  heating 
apparatuH.  Twenty-six  gramB  of  benzaldehyde  wore  dissolved  in 
150  c.c.  of  alcohol,  to  which  was  added  100  c.o.  of  water  containing 
the  required  amount  of  Hulphuric  acid.  A  current  of  4  amperes  was 
coutinued  for  five  and  a  half  hours,  and  the  temperature  was  regulated 
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as  nearly  as  possible  to  that  required.  The  whole  product  was  pre- 
cipitated with  water  and  allowed  to  stand  overnight.  The  crystals 
were  separated  by  filtration,  and  the  oil  extracted  with  ether  and 
fractionated.  In  this  manner  the  following  fractions  were  obtained  ; 
I,  0—100°;  II,  160—250°;  III,  280—320''.  Fraction  I  was  washed 
with  water  to  remove  any  alcohol  and  carefully  refractionated  and 
finally  identified  as  benzene.  Fraction  II  contained  a  little  un- 
changed benzaldehyde,  which  was  removed  by  treatment  with  sodium 
bisulphite,  the  remainder  being  benzyl  alcohol,  b.  p.  206°.  The 
portion  boiling  above  250°  solidified  on  cooling  and  contained  mixed 
hydrobenzoins,  a  product  boiling  at  306°,  and  small  quantities  of  sub- 
stances not  identified.  The  compound  of  lx)iling  point  306°  solidified  on 
cooling  and  crystallised  readily  from  alcoholic  solutions  in  large  thin 
plates,  m.  p.  124°.  This  substance  rapidly  absorbed  bromine  in 
chloroform  solution  without  the  lil^eration  of  hydrogen  bromide  and 
the  product  melted  at  237°  with  decomposition,  after  being  crystallised 
from  hot  xylene.  It  was  almost  insoluble  in  the  ordinary  organic 
solvents,  and,  on  analysis,  gave  the  following  results  : 

0-2700  gave  03000  AgBr.     Br  =  47-26. 

Cj^Hj.^Br.^  requires  Br  =  4706  per  cent. 

From  this  it  may  l)e  concluded  that  the  compound  is  stilbene 
dibromide  and  the  parent  substance  stilbene.  The  product  not  dis- 
tilling Ijelow  330°  was  small  and  was  not  treated  further.  From  three 
experiments,  conducted  at  different  temperatui-es,  the  following  results 
were  obtained  : 

Benzaldehyde  Tempera-      Hydro-  Benzyl 

taken.           ture.          benzoins.  alcohol.  Stilbene.  Benzene. 

26  ((rams           5°            6  grams  9  grams  3-4  grams  1  gram 

26     ..              17          8-9     „  5-7     „  3-4     „  1     „ 

26     „              34            15     ,,  3-4     ,.  3-4     „  1     ,. 

Hydrobenzoins. — Pure  hydro  benzoin  is  not  sufficiently  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  water  to  permit  the  treatment  of  more  than  2 — 3  grams 
at  a  time.  It  was  slowly  attacked  by  electrolytic  hydrogen,  the 
products  being  l)enzyl  alcohol  and  stilbene.  The  crude  product  obtained 
by  reduction  in  alkaline  solution  contained  small  quantities  of  resin 
and  was  readily  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  but  in  this 
state  it  is  not  readily  reduced  in  acid  solution.  The  experiments  had 
to  be  stopped  at  this  point,  but  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  be  continued 
in  the  near  future. 

Tp-Tolualdelit/de. — Twenty-four  grams  were  dissolved  in  180  c.c.  of 
alcohol,  to  which  was  added  100  c.c.  of  water  containing  the  required 
amount  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  absorption  of  hydrogen  proceeded 
rapidly  at  first,  but  more  slowly  after  two  hours,  and  was  still  progress- 
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ing  slowly  after  six  hours,  probably  due  to  the  secondary  reactions.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  3320  c.c.  of  hydrogen  had  been  absorbed,  whilst 
the  equation  CgH4Me-CH0  +  H  =  CiiH^Me-CHa-OH  requires  4480  c.c. 
The  product  was  poured  into  water  and  treated  as  in  the  previous  case. 
The  following  fractions  were  obtained  :  I,  0—120°;  II,  150—250°;  III, 
300 — 330°,  and  in  addition  to  this  a  small  amount  of  residue  was  left 
in  the  flask.  I  was  washed  with  water  and  fractionated,  giving  a  liquid 
boiling  at  110°,  which  was  proved  to  be  toluene.  II  was  refractionated 
and  a  pioduct  obtained  boiling  constantly  at  216°,  which  solidified  on 
cooling  and  melted  at  59°;  this  was  p-xylyl  alcohol.  Ill  was  refrac- 
tionated and  the  bulk  distilled  at  320 — 330°  and  solidified  in  the 
receiver.  On  crystallisation  from  alcohol  a  compound  was  obtained 
melting  at  176°.  This  substance  rapidly  absorbed  bromine  from 
chloroform  solution  and  deposited  a  substance  melting  with  decomposi- 
tion at  208°. 

This  substance  is  jo-dimethylstilbene  dibromide  and  the  parent 
compound  is  dimethylstilbene.  The  above  aldehyde  is  affected  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner  as  the  previous  one  when  electrolysed  at 
different  temperatures  and  the  results  of  two  experiments  may  be 
tabulated  as  follows  : 

Aldeliyde      Tempera-  Hydro-             Xylyl  Dimethyl- 
taken,            ature.  tohioiiis.  alcohol.           stilbene.  Toluene. 
24  gi-ams            14°  6  grams  10  grams          4  grams            1  gram 
35  13     „                 4     „                4     ,,                  1     ,, 

va-Toltuildehyde. — Twenty  grams  were  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of 
'alcohol  (180  c.c.)  and  water  (80  c.c.)  and  the  required  amount  of 
sulphuric  acid.  A  current  of  4  amperes  was  passed  through  this 
mixture  for  five  to  six  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  3520  c.c.  of 
hydrogen  had  been  absorbed  whilst  3740  c.c.  were  necessary  for  the 
complete  reduction  to  m-xylyl  alcohol.  The  product  was  precipitated 
with  exce.«s  of  water  and  extracted  with  ether.  After  evaporating  the 
ether  the  following  fractions  were  obtained  :  1, 0 — 160°;  II,  170 — 230°; 
III,  300 — 333°.  I  gave  ni-xylene  on  refractionation  and  this  was 
identified  by  qualitative  tests.  Yield  1—2  grams.  [[  yielded  a 
fraction  boiling  at  217°,  which  constituted  the  main  product  of  the 
reaction.  This  was  7M-xylyl  alcohol.  Yield  14 — 15  grams.  Ill  was 
carefully  refractionated  and  a  substance  was  isolated  boiling  at 
320—330°.  This,  however,  could  not  bo  obtained  in  a  pure  state.  It 
readily  absorbed  bromine  and  yielded  a  crystalline  product.  To  a 
solution  in  chloroform,  therefore,  a  slight  excess  of  bromine  was  added 
and  the  mixtijre  waH  allowed  to  evaporate  in  the  air.  Tlio  crystalline 
residue  was  ilried  in  a  porous  phito  to  remove  the  adhering  oil,  and 
finally  crystallised  from  alcohol  and  benzene.  This  substance  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  the  alcohols,  but  readily  so  in  the  bouzeuo  hydrocar- 
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bons.     It  melts  at   164 — 165°  and  an    analysis   gives  the   following 
result : 

01817  gave  01860  AgBr;  Br  =  43-74. 

CjgHjgBr.,  requires  Br  =  43-47  per  cent. 

This  is  dimethyl stilheiie  dibromide  and  the  amount  obtained  corre- 
sponds to  2  grams  of  dimethylstilbene.  The  mixture  obtained  above 
consists  of  this  substance  and  probably  toluoin,  but  a  sufficient  quantity 
was  not  obtained  to  enable  work  to  be  continued  in  this  direction. 

o-Tolualdehyde. — Twenty  grams  of  this  substance  were  treated  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  previous  one.  In  six  hours  the 
reduction  was  almost  completed,  but  only  2440  cc.  of  hydrogen  had 
been  absorbed.  The  product  was  treated  as  before  ;  the  following 
fractions  were  obtained:  1,0—170";  II,  100— 160°,  30  mm.  ;  III, 
200 — 300°/30  mm.  The  first  fraction  consisted  of  1 — 2  grams  of 
o  xylene  and  was  identified  by  means  of  qualitative  tests.  The  boiling 
point  of  fraction  I£  was  135°  at  30  mm.,  and  this  was  found  to  be 
o-xylyl  alcohol.  Yield  6  gi-ams.  Ill  weighed  10  grams,  and  was  by 
fur  the  largest  portion.  On  standing  it  deposited  5  grams  of  a 
white,  crystalline  substance.  This  was  crystallised  from  a  mixture  of 
benzene  and  light  petroleum  and  a  product  obtained  melting  at 
173 — 176°.  It  probably  still  contained  traces  of  impurities,  but  the 
amount  was  too  small  to  perform  further  experiments.  The  mother 
liquors  were  concentrated  and  a  benzene  solution  was  treated  with 
phosphorus  peutabi'omide.  Dense  clouds  of  hydrogen  bromide  were 
liberated  and  a  cry.stilline  product  was  obtained  from  the  benzene 
solution.  The  crystalline  solid  was  readily  soluble  in  benzene,  but 
dissolved  with  difficulty  in  light  petroleum  and  alcohol.  From  the 
latter  solvent  it  was  obtained  in  small  needles  melting  at  173 — 174^^ 
On  analysis : 

0-2040  gave  0-2040  AgBr.     Br  =  43-31. 

CjgHjgBrj  requires  Br  =  43*47  per  cent. 

This  substance  was  dimethylstilbene  dibroviide,  having  the  constitu- 
Me  Me 

tion  <^       ^CHBr'CHBr<^       \    and   the   parent   compound   was   a 


mixture  of  isomeric  hydrotoluoins.  The  non-crystalline  residue 
obtained  from  III  was  dissolved  in  chloroform  and  treated  with 
bromine,  which  it  absorbed  vei-y  readily,  but  shortly  liberated  dense 
clouds  of  hydrogen  bromide.  The  solution  was  allowed  to  evaporate, 
but  did  not  deposit  any  crystals.  It  was  therefore  dissolved  in  light 
petroleum  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  days,  when  a  crystalline 
product  was  deposited.  After  recrystallisation  from  alcohol,  this  was 
identified  as  dimethylstilbene  dibromide,  melting  at  173 — 174°.     The 
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parent  substance  was  o-dimethylstilbene.  The  remaining  substance 
was  resinous  and  could  not  be  identified.  In  the  above  experiment 
the  temperature  was  allowed  to  rise  to  20°,  which  accounts  for  the 
small  yield  of  o-toluyl  alcohol. 

2  :  i-Dimethylbenzaldehyde. — Twenty  grams  of  this  substance  were 
treated  at  13°  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  previous  aldehyde. 
The  product  was  fractionated  under  reduced  pressure  and  at  30  mm. 
the  following  portions  were  obtained:  I,  0—140°;  II,  140 — 200°; 
III,  250 — 270°.  Fraction  I  consisted  of  i/^-cumene  and  was  identified 
by  qualitative  test.  Yield  1 — 2  grams.  Fraction  II  constituted  the 
bulk  of  the  product  and  was  i/'-cumyl  alcohol,  b.  p.  232°.  Yield 
14_15  grams.  The  fraction  distilling  at  250—270°  did  not  solidify 
on  standing.  It  was  dissolved  in  chloroform  and  treated  with  bromine 
as  in  the  previous  cases.  Tlie  reaction  mixture  did  not  crystallise  on 
evaporation,  and  was  therefore  dissolved  in  light  petroleum  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  some  days.  At  the  end  of  this  time  crystals  had  separated, 
which  were  washed  with  light  petroleum  and  finally  recrystallised  from 
alcohol.  The  product  melted  at  177 — 178°  and  was  identical  with 
tetramethylstilbene  dibromide  previously  obtained.  The  quantity 
obtained  corresponded  to  0*5  gram  of  tetramethylstilbene,  but  the 
whole  mass  contained  so  much  resinous  matter  that  accurate  determina- 
tions could  not  be  made. 

3  : 6-Dimethylhenzaldehyde. — Twenty  grams  of  this  substance  were 
treated  as  in  the  previous  case.  After  passing  a  current  of  4  amperes 
through  the  mixture  for  four  to  five  hours  only  half  the  amount  of 
hydrogen  necessary  for  the  conversion  of  the  aldehyde  into  the 
alcohol  had  been  absorbed.  The  reaction  was  not  complete  and 
proceeded  slowly  for  three  to  four  hours  more.  The  temperature  was 
15°  during  the  whole  experiment.  The  product  was  fractionated 
under  a  pressure  of  30  mm.  and  the  following  portions  were  obtained  : 
I^  0—140°;  II,  140—200°;  III,  250—270°.  Fraction  I  consisted 
chiefly  of  mesitylene  and  was  identified  by  the  usual  qualitative  tests. 
Yield  1 — 2  grams.  II  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  product  and  was 
mesityl  alcohol  b.  p.  220°.  Yield  14 — 15  grams.  Fraction  III 
weighed  4  grams  and  on  standing  solidified  partly.  This  portion  was 
removed  from  the  resinous  matter  by  washing  with  light  petroleum 
and  was  crystallised  from  a  mixture  of  benzene  and  light  petroleum. 
Yield  1  gram.  The  final  product  melted  at  147 — 148",  and  was 
probably  wohydroxyloin,  having  the  constitution, 

Me  Me 

/' 


>OII(OH)-CH(()ll) 
l^  Me 

Jhif   was  treated    with  phosphorus  pentabromide,   and  tetramethyl 
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Btilbene  dibromide,  was  obtained,  melting  at  235°.  This  proves  con- 
clusively the  correctness  of  the  above  view.  The  resin  was  treated 
with  bromine  and  the  product  allowed  to  evaporate  to  dryness.  The 
sticky  mass  was  dissolved  in  light  petroleum  and  allowed  to  stand.  In 
this  manner  crystals  were  obtained  which  on  purification  melted  at 
235°  and  were  identified  with  tetramethylstilbene  dibromide.  The 
amount  obtained  corresponded  to  I'O — 1*5  grams  of  tetramethyl- 
stilbene, the  latter  not  being  isolated  in  a  pure  stiite. 

Salicylaldeliyde,  Piperomildehyde  awi  Vanillin. — -These  substances  all 
resinified  on  electrolysis.  The  product  obtained  from  salicylaldehyde 
resembled  in  appearance  and  fracture  ordinary  resin.  None  of  these 
resins  could  be  distilled,  even  under  reduced  pressure,  owing  to 
abnormal  frothing. 

Anisaldehyde. — Twenty  grams  of  this  substance  were  dissolved  in  a 
mixture  of  200  c.c.  of  alcohol,  100  c.c.  of  water,  and  the  required 
amount  of  sulphuric  acid.  A  current  of  4  amperes  was  employed 
and  the  temperature  kept  below  14°.  At  the  end  of  five  hours 
sufficient  hydrogen  had  been  absorbed  to  convert  the  whole  into  anisic 
alcohol.  The  product  was  recovered  as  before  and  finally  allowed  to 
stand  in  a  vacuum  desiccator  for  some  days,  when  crystals  separated 
which  were  collected.  The  residue  was  fractionated  under  reduced 
pressure.  The  bulk  of  the  product  distilled  at  1 20—200°  at  30  mm. 
pressui'e,  but  a  substance  was  obtained  between  250°  and  260°  at 
30  mm.  pressure  which  solidified  in  the  receiver.  This  was  added  to 
the  first  crystalline  product,  the  total  weight  being  2 — 3  grams.  This 
substance  was  almost  insoluble  in  the  alcohols,  but  dissolved  slightly 
in  ethyl  acetate  or  hot  benzene.  On  crystallisation  from  the  latter 
it  melted  at  213—214°.     On  analysis  : 

01245  gave  03641  CO3  and  00737  H,0;  C  =  79-76  ;  H  =  6-57. 
CjgHigO.^  requires  C  =  8000  ;  H  =  667  per  cent. 

This  substance  was  dtinethoxystilbene, 

Meo/     Nch:CH<^^     SoMe. 

It  readily  decolorised  a  chloroform  solution  of  bromine  and  formed 
a  substance  almost  insoluble  in  all  the  ordinary  organic  solvents. 
From  a  large  excess  of  xylene  it  was  obtained  in  colourless  needles  or 
small  plates  melting  at  180°  with  decomposition.  The  analysis  gave 
the  following  result : 

0-2121  gave  0-2018  AgBr.    Br  =  4045. 

CjgHjgOoBrg  requires  Br  =  40-00  per  cent. 

This  was  diniethoxystilbene  dibromide.  The  fraction  boiling  at 
1 20 — 200°  was  redistilled  and  identified  as  anisic  alcohol,  boiling  at 
259°/760   mm.      Yield    14 — 15    grams.     From  the    lowest    fraction 
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anisole  was  isolated  as  in  the  previous  cases.  Yield  1  gram.  The 
small  residue  of  the  mixed  hydroanisoins  was  not  investigated  further. 
At  higher  temperatures  a  good  yield  of  mixed  hydroanisoins  was 
obtained ;  these  have  been  investigated  previously  (loc.  cit.). 

Cuminaldehyde. — Twenty-five  grams  of  this  substance  were  dissolved 
in  200  c.c.  of  alcohol  and  100  c.c.  of  water  and  sulphuric  acid,  and 
subjected  to  the  reducing  action  of  the  current  for  six  hours  at  20°. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  sufficient  hydrogen  had  been  absorbed  to 
convert  the  aldehyde  into  the  alcohol.  The  product  was  treated  as  in 
the  previous  case.  The  following  fractions  were  collected  :  I,  0 — 120"; 
II,  155 — 175°  3  III,  240 — 265°,  in  each  case  the  pressure  being 
35  mm.  I  was  washed  with  water  and  refractionated.  The  product 
had  the  characteristic  sweet  odour  of  cymene  and  boiled  at  175°. 
Yield  ^  grams.  II,  on  being  distilled  at  the  ordinary  pressure,  boiled 
chiefly  at  246°,  and  was  cuminyl  alcohol.  Yield  13 — 15  grams. 
Fraction  III  solidified  on  standing  in  the  receiver  and  was  washed 
with  alcohol,  from  which  it  was  finally  crystallised.  This  substance 
forms  large  plates  melting  at  131 — 132°,  sparingly  soluble  in  the 
alcohols  but  more  readily  so  in  chloroform  or  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons. 
On  analysis  : 

01120  gave  03730  CO^  and  0-0963  HjO.     0  =  90-83;  H  =  9-55. 
O20H24  requires  0  =  90-91  ;   H  =  9  09  per  cent. 

This  substance  is  diisopropylstilbene,  having  the  constitution 


08H7<^      j>CH:CH<r       ^G^Uj. 

It  absorbs  bromine  rapidly  from  chloroform  solution,  and  in  evapora- 
tion leaves  a  deposit  almost  insoluble  in  the  alcohols,  sparingly  soluble 
in  chloroform  and  readily  so  in  the  hot  aromatic  hydrocarbons.  It 
crystallises  from  benzene  in  needles  or  small  plates  melting  at 
213 — 214°  with  decomposition.     On  analysis  : 

0-2300  gave  02020  AgBr.     Br  =  37-37. 

OgoHoiBrj  requires  Br  =  37-73  per  cent. 

The  Bubstance  is  dixHojyropyUtilbene  diWomide.  The  yield  of  parent 
Bubstance  was  2  grams,  but  more  remained  in  a  form  which  would  not 
orystallise.  The  hydrocuminoins  present  were  not  isolated.  An 
increase  of  temperature  had  exactly  the  same  effect  as  in  the  previous 
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LXX. — The  Estimation  of  Small  Quantities  of  Nitrogen 

Peroxide. 

By  Robert  Robertson,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  and  Sidney  Scbiveneb  Nappkb. 

The  following  method  was  worked  out  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
following  the  evolution  of  nitrogen  peroxide  in  the  decomposition  of 
explosives,  but  is  equally  applicable  to  other  gaseous  mixtures  where 
this  gas  is  present  in  small  proportions. 

It  is  based  upon  the  characteristic  absorption  spectrum  of  nitrogen 
peroxide,  which  consists  of  a  large  number  of  fine  durk  lines 
extending  throughout  the  visible  spectrum  and  a  general  absorption 
strongest  in  the  violet  and  diminishing  gradually  as  it  approaches  the 
red  end. 

It  was  found  that  the  lines  could  be  distinguished  in  very  dilute 
mixtures  of  nitrogen  peroxide  and  carbon  dioxide  or  air,  a  few  of  the 
more  prominent  groups  of  lines  being  still  visible  at  a  concentration  as 
low  as  0"05  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  peroxide.  As  the  proportion  of 
nitrogen  peroxide  was  raised  the  lines  increased  in  intensity  and 
number,  and  in  mixtures  approaching  1  per  cent,  the  violet  end  of  the 
spectrum  was  completely  absorbed.  These  differences  were  sufficiently 
well  marked  to  enable  one  to  estimate  the  concentration  by  comparison 
with  standard  mixtures  to  within  0*02  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the 
more  dilute  mixtures  and  0  05  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the  stronger 
ones. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  greater  accuracy  and  the  elimination 
of  the  personal  equation  as  far  as  possible,  it  was  decided  to  make  photo- 
graphic records  in  cases  where  quantitative  results  were  desired. 
For  this  purpose  a  series  of  standard  photographs  covering  a  range 
of  concentration  of  nitrogen  peroxide  from  0*5  to  1  per  cent,  was 
prepared. 

Preparation  of  Standard  Photographs. — The  spectroscope  was  a 
Hilger  No.  1  table  spectroscope  with  a  single  dense  flint  glass  prism. 
It  was  provided  with  a  camera  attachment,  which  allowed  seven 
photographs  to  be  taken  on  a  3^"  by  2^"  plate.  The  Ilford  chromatic 
plate  was  found  most  suitable  on  account  of  its  fine  gi"ain,  freedom 
fi"om  fog,  and  the  convenience  of  being  able  to  use  a  fairly  bright  dark- 
room light. 

A  Welsbach  incandescent  mantle  was  used  as  the  source  of  light. 

The  vessel  for  containing  the  gas  under  observation  was  a  straight 
glass  tube  40  cm.  long  with  side  tubes  provided  with  stopcocks.  The 
ends    were  closed  by  glass  discs,  attached  by  means   of   a   cement. 
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Owing  to  the  small  volume  of  the  tube  and  the  low  concentration  of 
the  nitrogen  peroxide  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  the  mixture  in  a 
large  vessel  and  then  to  fill  the  observation  tube.  Small  glass  bulbs 
of  capacity  from  0"5  to  12  c.c.  with  two  capillary  ends  were  filled  with 
nitrogen  peroxide  at  atmospheric  pressure  from  a  U-tube,  in  which  it 
had  previously  been  liquefied.  In  some  cases  the  capillary  tubes  were 
quickly  sealed  with  a  small  blow-pipe  flame,  and  in  others  simply  closed 
by  holding  the  bulb  by  the  tubes  between  the  fingers  before  dropping 
it  into  the  large  cylinder  which  had  been  filled  with  dry  carbon  dioxide. 
The  bulb  was  then  broken  by  shaking  the  cylinder,  and  when 
diffusion  was  complete  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  gas  was 
aspirated  through  the  observation  tube  (Fig.  1).  A  small  trap 
containing  glass  beads  was  interposed  to   prevent   pieces  of   broken 


Fig.  1. 


•/^ptra£>r 


Apparattufor  preparing  standard  mixtures  of  COj  aiul  NO.^. 


glass  from  the  bulb  being  carried  over  and  deposited  on  the  flat  ends 
of  the  tube,  where  they  were  found  to  interfere  with  the  passage  of 
light.  The  stopcocks  were  then  closed  and  the  absorption  spectrum 
of  the  gas  was  photographed. 

The  direct  light  from  the  mantle  was  shielded  by  a  screen  of  thin 
sheet  copper  with  a  circular  aperture  which  allowed  the  light  to  pass 
through  the  tube  to  the  spectroscope. 

The  source  of  light  and  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope  were  15  cm.  and 
1  cm.  distant  from  their  respective  ends  of  the  tube.  The  slit  was 
closed  down  to  0*05  mm.,  and  under  those  conditions  an  exposure  of 
forty  Beconds  was  sulliciont,  although  as  a  rule  several  different 
expoiures  were  given  to  allow  for  HJight  variations  in  the  negatives 
with  which  the  Btandards  wore  to  bo  compared. 

The  plates  were  developed  in  the  Ilford  pyro-soda  developer,  using 
the  full  quantity  of  pyrogullic  acid  but  no  potassium  bromide. 
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The  composition  of  the  gaseous  mixtures  used  in  the  preparation  of 
the  standard  photographs  was  calculated  on  the  assumption  that  the 
nitrogen  peroxide  would  be  dissociated  into  NOj  at  the  degree  of 
dilution  used  in  these  experiments.  The  gas  was  measured  at  27*^,  and 
its  composition  was  taken  to  be  80  per  cent,  of  NjO^  and  20  per  cent. 
of  NO2  (Deville  and  Troost,  Jalireab.,  1867,  177). 

Photographs  were  taken  of  the  mixtures  of  nitrogen  peroxide 
and  carboD  dioxide  referred  to  on  p.  761,  and  these  photographs  are 
reproduced  in  Fig.  2  (see  plate  facing  p.  775). 

Application  to  tfte  Estimation  of  Tr(ice$  of  Nitrogen  Peroxide  in  Air. 
— In  studying  the  effect  of   water  vapour  on  nitrogen  peroxide  in 


Hffl 


^^^ 


connexiop  with  the  decomposition  of  explosives,  an  apparatus  was 
devised  for  the  production  of  mixtures  of  two  gases  in  definite 
proportions,  which  were  then  passed  through  a  tube  and  examined 
with  the  spectroscope.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this  to  prepare  a 
series  of  mixtures  of  air  with  small  quantities  of  nitrogen  peroxide. 
The  apparatus  used  for  this  purpose  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

A  slow  steady  current  of  nitrogen  dioxide  was  obtained  by  dropping 
a  very  fine  stream  of  mercury  into  the  compensating  tube  of  a  gas 
burette  connected  to  a  capillary  tube.  This  slow  current  of  nitrogen 
dioxide  was  blown  through  the  capillary  tube  into  a  compai-atively 
faster  stream  of  dry  air,  the  rate  of  which  had  been  measured  by 
passing  it  through  two  gas  washing   bulbs  of   sulphuric   acid.     The 
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nitrogen  dioxide  became  oxidised  to  nitrogen  peroxide  on  coming  in 
contact  with  the  air,  and  the  absorption  spectra  of  the  mixtures  wereu 
photographed,  ths  proportion  of  nitrogen  dioxide  present  being 
estimated  by  comparison  with  the  set  of  standard  photographs  of 
absorption  spectra  of  nitrogen  peroxide  in  carbon  dioxide. 

Concentration 

by  comparison 

Concentration  of  photographs 

Rate  of  Rate  of  of  NO,  in  with  standard 

NO  CO.  air  c.c.  air,  calculated  photographs 

Experiment.        per  hoar.  per  hour.        from  NO  used.         of  NO3  in  COj. 

1  3-00  1970  00015  0-0013 

2  2-40  1020  00023  0-0020 

3  2-40  690  0-0034  0-0027 

4  5-40  1020  0-0052  0-0045 

5  4-80  410  00114  00095 

The  results  given  in  the  preceding  table  show  that  the  concentra- 
tions found  by  the  method  described  in  the  present  paper  agree  very 
fairly  with  those  actually  present. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  concentration  of  nitrogen  peroxide  as 
arrived  at  from  the  spectroscopic  comparison  is  slightly  lower  in  all 
cases  than  that  calculated  from  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  dioxide 
used.  This  is  possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  a  distinct  interval  of  t'me 
in  seconds  is  required  for  the  formation  of  nitrogen  peroxide  in  this 
manner,  as  is  shown  by  llaschi g  {Zeitsch.  angew.  Chem.,  1905,  18,  1281) 
and  Lunge  {ibid.,  1906,  19,  861). 

An  extended  trial  of  the  method  has  proved  it  to  be  trustworthy  and 
capable  of  employment  in  practically  all  cases  where  nitrogen  peroxide 
is  present  in  small  quantity,  and  it  has  been  successfully  used  in  the 
investigation  of  the  gaseous  products  of  decomposition  of  explosives. 

IlOYAL   GUNPOWUEU    FaCTOUY, 

Waltham  Abbey. 


LKXI. — The    Evolution   of  Nitrogen  Peroxide   in   the 
Decomposition  of  Guncotton. 

By  KouBKT  lloBEBTsoN,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  and  Sidnky  Sobivenhr  Nappbr. 

Introduction. 

Ijt  studying  the  nature  of  the  gaseous  products  evolved  during  the 
(locompohiiion  of  oxploHivos,  tlie  (juiuititative  determination  of  the 
nitrogen  peruxidu  piusuut  is  uf  groat  importance. 
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The  presence  of  this  gas  is  indicated  both  by  the  reactions  of  the 
so  called  "  trace  methods  "  such  as  the  Abel  heat  test,  the  diphenyl- 
amine  test  of  Guttmann  and  Hoitsema  and  the  m-phenylenediamine 
test  of  Spica,  and  by  the  observation  of  red  fumes  in  some  well-known 
tests,  for  example,  those  of  Simon  Thomas  {Zeitsch.  angew.  Cftem., 
1898,  1027)  and  of  Sy  {J.  Amer.  Chern.  Soc,  1903,  26,  549),  kc. 

In  none  of  these  tests  is  a  quantitative  estimation  made  of  the 
nitrogen  peroxide  present,  and  in  a  few  cases  where  there  has  been  an 
attempt  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which  this  gas  exists,  the  statements 
made  are  unsatisfactory. 

Thus,  Hoitsema  {Zeitsch.  phyaikcd.  Cftem.,  1898,  27,  567),  in  an  in- 
vestigation on  the  products  of  decomposition  of  guncotton  in  a  vacuum, 
collected  the  substance  formed  by  the  interaction  of  oxides  of  nitrogen 
and  the  mercury  of  the  pump  and  calculated  a  figure  for  nitrogen 
peroxide  from  the  reducing  action  of  this  substance  on  permanganate 
solution. 

Again,  Will  in  his  "  XJnlersuchungea  iiber  die  Stabilitiit  von 
Nitrocellulose,"  Zweite  Mitteilung,  p.  31,  concludes  that  under  the 
conditions  of  his  test  nitrogen  dioxide  is  essentially  the  only  volatile 
nitrogenous  product  of  decomposition.  It  will  be  shown  below  that 
this  is  so  far  from  being  the  case  that,  of  the  total  nitrogen  evolved 
during  the  performance  of  his  test,  a  proportion  of  from  30  to  50  per 
cent,  exists  in  the  condition  of  nitrogen  peroxide. 

Further,  in  the  results  of  the  decomposition  of  nitrocellulose  in  a 
vacuum,  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance 
(U.S.A.)  for  1902,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  presence  of  nitrogen 
peroxide. 

To  give  still  another  example,  in  the  analysis  of  the  gases  given  off 
at  135^  by  nitrocellulose,  A.  V.  Saposchnikoff  and  M.  BorisofE  state 
that  nitrogen  peroxide  is  evolved  at  the  beginning  of  the  reaction,  but 
no  figure  showing  the  quantity  present  is  given  [J.  Buss.  PUya.  Chem. 
Soc,  1904,  36,  836  ;  Abstr..  1904,  i,  799). 

As  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  peroxide  set  free  when  the  explosive  is 
heated  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  stability  of  the 
material,  the  present  investigation  was  undertaken  to  determine  to 
what  extent  and  under  what  conditions  nitrogen  peroxide  is  evolved 
during  the  decomposition  of  guncotton. 

Experimental. 

I.  Method. — The  method  employed  was  that  described  by  the  authors 
in  the  preceding  paper.  This  spectroscopic  method  was  found  to  be 
specially  suited  to  the  estimation  of  traces  of  this  gas  in  the  gases 
evolved   from   decomposing   guncotton.     The   estimation  of  the  con- 
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centra tion  of  nitrogen  peroxide  is  obtained  by  comparison  of  a  photo- 
graphic negative  of  the  absorption  spectrum  of  the  gaseous  mixture  in 
question  with  a  negative  of  a  standard  mixture  of  nitrogen  peroxide. 
The  concentration  being  thus  obtained,  the  weight  of  nitrogen  existing 
in  this  form  in  the  mixture  can  be  calculated. 

II.  Preliminary  Experiments  on  the  Action  of  Water  on  Nitrogen 
Peroxide. — The  reaction  of  liquid  and  gaseous  water  with  nitrogen 
peroxide  is  of  special  importance  when  the  water  which  is  produced  as 
a  normal  decomposition  product  of  the  guncotton  is  not  continuously 
removed  from  contact  with  the  explosive.  By  the  action  of  water  in 
the  liquid  phase  on  nitrogen  peroxide,  nitrous  and  nitric  acids  are 
produced,  and  the  conditions  under  which  this  takes  place  have  been 
recently  investigated  by  Lunge  [Chem.  Zeit.,  1904,  28,  1243). 

Some  experiments  were  performed  on  the  action  of  water,  both 
liquid  and  in  the  state  of  vapour,  on  nitrogen  peroxide  under  conditions 


Fig.  1. 
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Apparatus  for  admitting  liquid  vmter  to  NOa  gas. 


similar  to  those  which  occur  in  the  experiments  with  guncotton 
described  in  this  paper. 

(a)  Effect  of  Water  in  Liquid  P/iase  on  Nitrogen  Peroxide  ExiMing  in 
Small  Concentration. — An  observation  tube  of  100  c.c.  capacity  was 
connected,  on  the  one  hand,  to  a  vessel  containing  nitrogen  peroxide 
and,  on  the  other,  to  a  narrow  grailuated  tube  fused  on  to  a  stop-cock^ 
as  in  Fig.  1. 

In  one  experiment,  suflicient  nitrogen  peroxide  was  admitted  to  the 
evacuated  observation  tube  to  give  a  spectrum  corresponding  to 
0'2&  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  peroxide,  and  in  another  exporimout  to 
0*6  per  cent.  0*1  c.c.  of  water  was  admitted  in  the  first  case  and 
O'Ol  c.c.  in  the  second.  The  water  was  vaporised  by  gentle  heat,  after 
which  it  was  deposited  as  dew.  In  the  first  instance,  the  spectrum  of 
nitrogen  peroxide  disappeared  very  quickly,  and  in  the  second  it 
gradually  faded  away,  only  a  trace  of  nitrogen  peroxide  being  observed 
aflrr  nil  hour. 
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The  presence  of  traces  of  liquid  water  therefore  causes  the  absorption 
spectrum  of  nitrogen  peroxide  to  vanish  when  it  exists  in  low  con- 
centration. 

(b)  Effect  of  Water  Vapour  on  Nitrogen  Peroxide. — Since  it  was  not 
possible  to  study  the  influence  of  very  small  quantities  of  water  by  the 
method  just  described,  another  apparatus  was  devised  (Fig,  2),  iu  which 
air,  saturated  with  water  vapour  at  different  temperatures,  was  mixed 
with    nitrogen    dioxide,    thus    forming   mixtures    with    varying   pro- 
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portions  of  water  vapour  according  to  the  temperature  of   saturation 
of  the  air. 

The  current  of  air  was  obtained  from  a  reservoir,  and  was  measured 
by  obj^erving  the  number  of  bubbles  per  minute  passing  through  a 
sulphuric  acid  drying  apparatus.  By  means  of  a  three-way  cock  the 
air  could  be  sent  either  through  the  glass  bulbs  containing  water  to 
saturate  it  with  aqueous  vapour,  or  through  a  by-pass  tube  to  the 
apparatus  in  which  it  was  mixed  with  nitrogen  dioxide.  The  nitrogen 
dioxide  was  generated  in  the  large  nitrometer  from  sodium  nitrate  in 
the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  and  mercury,  and  from  tliis  was  passed 
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into  the  measuring  tube.  This  consisted  of  a  small,  finely-graduated 
nitrometer  with  a  T-piece  fused  on  to  one  of  the  branches  of  the  three- 
way  cock  at  the  top.  One  of  the  horizontal  branches  of  the  T  was 
drawn  out  to  a  capillary,  and  the  other  was  furnished  with  a  stop-cock. 
The  air  was  driven  out  from  the  branches  of  tlie  T-piece  by  nitrogen 
dioxide  from  the  large  nitrometer,  and  then  the  graduated  tube 
of  the  measuring  apparatus  was  filled  with  the  gas. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  regular  and  slow  current  of  nitrogen  dioxide 
the  level  of  mercury  in  the  compensating  tube  of  the  small  nitrometer 
was  gradually  raised  by  allowing  a  very  fine  stream  of  mercury  to  flow 
into  it  from  a  capillary  tube  attached  to  a  reservoir  of  mercury  with 
an  arrangement  for  keeping  a  constant  head.  The  diameter  of  the 
compensating  tube  of  the  nitrometer  was  3  cm.,  and  the  capillary 
allowed  about  25  c.c.  of  mercury  to  drop  per  hour,  and  this  delivered 
2"1  cc.  of  nitrogen  dioxide  per  hour. 

The  nitrogen  dioxide  was  injected  into  the  air  stream  by  the  capillary 
tube,  and  the  mixture  was  then  passed  through  a  glass  spiral  in  an  oil 
bath  heated  to  130°,  in  order  to  realise  the  conditions  of  the  experiments 
on  nitrocellulose  as  far  as  possible.  The  gas,  after  leaving  the  spiral, 
was  passed  through  the  observation  tube,  and  photographs  were  taken 
of  the  absorption  spectrum  of  the  nitrogen  peroxide  formed. 

As  a  control  experiment,  the  first  photograph  was  taken  of  the 
spectrum  of  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  dioxide  and  dry  air.  The  influence 
of  different  quantities  of  water  vapour  was  then  studied  by  varying 
the  temperature  at  which  the  air  was  saturated. 

In  the  last  two  experiments  the  air  was  saturated  at  40°  to  obtain  as 
great  an  effect  as  possible,  but  owing  to  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
rounding air  being  17  "5°  some  of  the  water  was  deposited  before  the 
stream  of  moist  air  reached  the  nitrogen  dioxide.  The  results  are 
shown  in  the  following  table  : 

Table  I. 


Rate  of 

c.c. 

[)er  hour. 

Temp,  of  Molecular 

tioii  culcu- 

Concentration 

NO  c.c. 

■ 

satura- 

proportion 

latod  from 

ciilfulatud 

Expt. 

per  hour. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

tion. 

HaO:NO,. 

NO  used. 

from  pliotos. 

1 

2-40 

1028 

— 

Dry 

ir 

— 

0  0023 

00017 

2 

1-80 

1018 

1046 

8-1 

0*0017 

00016 

a 

2  04 

1018 

104S 

11 

7-1 

0*0020 

0-0017 

4 

2-04 

1018 

1000 

40 

101 

0*0019 

0*0017 

G 

1-66 

1018 

1060 

40 

181 

0*0016 

0*0014 

Another  series  witii  a  Hlighlly  higher  proportion  of  nitrogen  dioxide 
gave  similar  resultH.  'I'iiuKu  uxpuriuiunta  show  that  at  low  concentra- 
tions nitrogen  {Hiroxide  iH  not  uclod  on  by  water  in  the  form  of  vapour, 
and,  consequently,  the  figuruH  obtained  in  the  study  of  the  dccoiuposi- 
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tion  of  nitrocellulose  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  peroxide  which  is  actually  produced  under  the  various 
conditions  of  experiment. 

III.  Material  Used/or  Exp&tnments  on  Guncotton. — The  results  given 
in  this  paper  are,  for  the  most  part,  obtained  from  stable  guncottons.  In 
each  of  the  applications  of  the  method  to  the  decomposition  of  guncotton 
in  the  various  ways  to  be  described,  a  large  number  of  experiments  were 
performed,  but  for  the  sake  of  clearness  and  comparison  the  behaviour 
of  two  representative  guncottons,  called  Guncotton  No.  1  and  Gun- 
cotton  No.  2,  will  be  described. 

These  guncottons  were  in  the  pulped  condition  and  had  a  nitrogen 
content  of  13  per  cent,  and  a  solubility  in  ether-alcohol  of  10  per  cent. 
That  they  are  stable  specimens  of  guncotton  will  be  seen  from  the 
results  of  the  following  tests  to  which  they  were  subjected : 

Table  II. 

Guncotton     Gnucotton 
No.  1.  No.  2. 

Abel  heat  test  at  76-6° 14'  18' 

Will  test  at  135°  N  jier  2*5  grams  gun- 
cotton  in  4  hours    6*7  mg.  6*8  mg. 

Fume  test  at  135°     Faint  red  fumes  at    60  mins.         60  mius. 

Beigmann  and  Junk's  test  ...    Zeitaeh.     nngeic.    Chem., 

1905,  982,  1018,  and 
1074)— c.c.     NO     per 

1  gi-am  guncotton  per 

2  hours    I'SOcc.        1*20  c.c. 

The  "  trace  "  tests  are  those  given  by  well-purified  guncotton,  and 
the  tests  made  at  a  temperature  involving  a  further  decomposition  also 
show  that  the  materials  are  stable  and  disengage  the  minimum  of 
nitrogen  under  the  respective  conditions  of  test. 

IV.  Application  to  Decomposition  of  Guncotton. — 

(a)  In  a  Vacuum. — Several  forms  of  apparatus  were  used  in  these 
experiments,  the  first  pattern,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  3,  consisting  of — 
(1 )  A  decomposition  tube  with  mercury-sealed  joint,  the  tube  being  kept 
at  the  desired  temperature  by  immersion  in  an  oil-bath  of  the  Victor 
Meyer  type  kept  at  constant  temperature ;  (2)  an  observation  tube 
40  cm.  loug,  for  the  observation  of  the  absorption  spectrum  of  nitrogen 
peroxide,  the  source  of  light  being  an  incandescent  Welsbach  mantle 
and  the  instrument  a  Hilger  No.  1  table  spectroscope  with  a  single 
dense  flint  prism  and  fitted  with  a  camera  ;  (3)  a  Topler  vacuum 
pump ;  and  (4)  a  manometer  for  registering  pressure. 

The  second  pattern  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  apparatus  differs  in  the 
following  respects:  (1)  the  decomposition  tube  is  of  greater  volume, 
and  the  observation  tube  wider  than  in  Fig.  3,  and  (2)  an  arrange- 
ment is  made  for  filling  the  apparatus  with  carbon  dioxide  and  for 
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Fig.  3. 


-^ 


sweeping  out  the  decomposition  products  of  the  guncotton  by  means  of 
this  gas.  The  decomposition  products  are  then  led  over  ignited  copper 
asbestos  and  copper  oxide  asbestos,  and  the  nitrogen  is  measured  in  a 
gas-burette  over  caustic  potash  which  absorbs  the  excess  of  carbon 
dioxide. 

The  small  diagram  on  the  left-hand  side  of  Fig.  4  shows  a  third 
pattern  of  decomposition  tube  from  which  the  products  of  decomposi- 
tion can  be  completely  removed  by  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  passing 
through  a  tube  which  reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

Glass  cocks  with  mercury 
seals  were  used  throughout  the 
apparatus,  which  was  exhausted 
until  no  bubble  of  gas  was  col- 
lected by  the  Topler  pump,  and 
which  was  frequently  tested  for 
air  by  the  introduction  of 
nitrogen  dioxide,  when  no  trace 
of  nitrogen  peroxide  could  be 
"^  detected  by  the  spectroscope. 

Process  I. — Two  grams  of 
well-dried  guncotton  are  intro- 
duced into  the  decomposition 
tube,  which  is  then  connected 
to  the  observation  tube  by 
means  of  a  mercury  joint,  the 
apparatus  is  evacuated  and  the 
decomposition  tube  containing 
the  guncotton  is  lowered  into 
the  bath  at  135°.  For  half  an 
hour  the  apparatus  is  kept  con- 
nected to  the  pump  and  evacu- 
ated continuously  to  abstract 
water  and  air  from  the  gun- 
cotton.  The  cock  to  the  pump 
is  then  closed,  and  the  fall  in 
presHure  isobservod,  whilst  photographs  of  the  absorption  spectrum  of 
the  nitrogen  peroxide  evolved  are  taken  at  intervals. 

Process  II. — When  the  total  nitrogen  evolved  is  estimated  in 
addition  to  the  nitrogen  as  nitrogen  peroxide,  the  procedure  is  as 
folio WH.  The  whole  apparatus  except  the  combustion  tube  is  thoroughly 
oviuMiated,  carbon  dioxido  is  admitted,  evacuated,  and  again  admitted 
and  ovrtcnated  ;  tlio  guncotton  is  heated  in  tlie  bath  at  l.'J5"forten 
mintitoH,  carbon  dioxide  is  admitted  and  passed  through  the  whole 
apparatus,   including  the  combustion  tube,  at  a  uioiisurod  rate  into 


Apparatus  for  observation  of  gases  evolved 
in  vaato. 
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an  absorption  burette.  The  apparatus,  now  quite  free  from  air  and 
filled  with  carbon  dioxide,  is  shut  off  from  the  combustion  tube  and 
evacuated  ;  the  decomposition  tube  containing  the  guncotton  being 
now  surrounded  by  the  bath  at  135°,  after  half  an  hour  of  continuous 
evacuation  the  pump  is  shut  off,  and  the  actual  experiment  begins. 

At  intervals,  the  spectrum  of  nitrogen  peroxide  is  observed,  photo- 
graphs are  taken,  and  the  fall  in  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  mano- 
meter is  noted  every  quarter  of  an  hour  during  the  course  of  the 
experiment,  which  is  usually  continued  for  four  hours.  At  the  end  of 
the  experiment  the  gaseous  products  of  decomposition  are  swept  out 
of  the  apparatus  by  a  stream  of  carbon   dioxide  and   led  through  the 


Pio.  4. 


Apparatus  for  estimatutn  of  NO,  evolved  in  vacuo. 


combustion  tube,  after  which  the  gases,  now  consisting  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  nitrogen,  pass  into  the  absorption  burette  containing 
caustic  potash,  where  the  latter  is  measured,  a  small  correction  being 
made  for  the  uuabsorbed  residue  in  the  carbon  dioxide  used. 

The  concentration  of  the  nitrogen  peroxide  was  obtained  by  direct 
comparison  with  the  standard  photographs  described  in  the  previous 
paper.  The  weight  of  nitrogen  peroxide  was  then  calculated  from  the 
concentration  and  the  volume  of  the  apparatus,  and  thus  the  weight  of 
nitrogen  existing  as  nitrogen  peroxide  was  arrived  at.  The  figures 
obtained  in  this  way  are  compared  in  Table  HI  with  the  total  weight 
of  nitrogen  given  by  the  combustion  process  just  described  : 
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Table  III. 

Decomj)Osition  of  gnncotU 

on  in  a 

vacuum  at  135 

0 

Nitrogen 

evolved 

per  1  gram 

Apparatus  used. 

per  1  hour. 

;i 

Ratio 

Gun- 

Volume 

as  NO2 

total 

N2  as  NO2 

Expt. 

cotton. 

Type. 

c.c. 

mg. 

mg. 

Total  N2. 

1 

No.  1. 

As  in  Fig.  3. 

45 

0-01 

— 



2 

No.  2. 

jj 

61 

0-05 

— 



3 

No.  1. 

As  in  Fig.  4. 
(But  tube  with  deep 
decomp.  tube  of  3). 

442 

0-145 

0-72 

20  per  cent. 

4 

No.  2. 

>> 

442 

0-15 

0-64 

23 

5 

No.  1. 

As  in  Fig.  4. 

486 

0-175 

0-77 

23 

6 

No.  2. 

>) 

486 

0-21 

0-85 

24 

In  the  early  experiments  in  this  series,  of  which  Nos.  1  and  2  of 
Table  III.  are  typical,  the  volume  of  the  apparatus  was  small  (Fig.  3), 
and  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  peroxide  observed  was  also  small  when 
reckoned  on  the  guncotton  present. 

An  examination  showed  that,  although  all  moisture  was  carefully 
removed  from  the  guncotton  during  its  treatment  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  water  was  gradually 
deposited  during  the  experiment  on  the  walls  of  the  absorption  tube 
and  connexions.  The  effect  of  a  trace  of  water  in  the  liquid  phase  in 
removing  nitrogen  peroxide  from  a  gaseous  mixture  has  been  dealt 
with  above,  and  in  consequence  the  volume  of  the  apparatus  was 
increased  until  the  water-vapour  proceeding  from  the  normal  decom- 
position of  the  guncotton  was  retained  in  the  gaseous  state,  since 
it  has  been  shown  that  no  interaction  takes  place  under  these 
conditions. 

The  apparatus  in  Fij;.  4  was  devised  for  this  purpose,  and  in  this 
no  deposition  of  moisture  was  ever  observed  dux'ing  the  four  hours  of 
experiment ;  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  as  nitrogen  peroxide  was  found 
to  bo  largely  increased,  and  in  this  series  of  experiments  the  total 
nitrogen  with  its  relation  to  the  nitrogen  evolved  as  nitrogen  peroxide 
was  also  determined. 

Since  by  this  modification  in  the  volume  of  the  appai'atus  a  con- 
Hiderable  increase  in  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  peroxide  was  obtained, 
numerous  experiments  were  made  with  the  object  of  obtaining  the 
maximum  proportion  of  nitrogen  existing  as  nitrogen  peroxide.  Thus 
attempts  wore  made  to  reduce  the  reaction  of  the  nitrogen  peroxide 
which  wont  on  to  a  very  slight  ext(M»t  with  the  mercury  of  the  maiio- 
inotor  by  introducing  a  fine  capillary  and  a  stopcock  opened  only  at 
intervals    above   the  level   of  the   liquid  3  those  resulted  in   only  u 
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trifling  increase  in  the  proportion.  Another  method  employed  for  the 
same  end  was  to  use  a  decomposition  tube  in  which  the  guncotton  lay 
in  a  shallow  layer  (Fig.  4),  thus  permitting  the  free  disengagement  of 
nitrogen  peroxide  without  passing  through  a  layer  of  heated  gun- 
cotton  as  in  Fig.  3.     The  advantage  gained  was,  however,  only  small. 

Under  the  conditions  of  this  experiment,  that  is,  in  a  vacuum  at  135°, 
guncotton  disengages  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen  evolved 
in  the  form  of  nitrogen  peroxide.  The  rest  of  the  nitrogen  is  for  the 
most  part  present  as  nitrogen  dioxide. 

(b)  Decomposition  vf  Guncotton  in  a  Stream  of  Carbon  Dioxide  ( Will 
Test). — This  test  (Will,  "  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Stabilitkt  von 
Nitrocellulose,"  Erste  und  Zweite  Mitteilungon)  has  been  in  oonstAnt 
use  at  Waltham  Abbey  for  some  considerable  time  and  has  been  found 
to  give  satisfactory  results  in  the  case  of  ungelatinised  nitrocellulose. 

The  method  of  working,  which  is  that  originally  proposed  by  Will 
with  a  few  modifications  (Robertson,  J.  Soc.  Chevi.  Ind.,  1902,  21, 
819),  is  as  follows  ; 

A  stream  of  specially  pure  carbon  dioxide  from  a  cylinder  of  the 
liquefied  gas  is  passed  at  the  I'ate  of  1  litre  per  hour  (controlled  by 
observing  the  number  of  bubbles  per  minute  in  a  small  gas  washing 
bulb  containing  sulphuric  acid)  through  2^  gi*ams  of  nitrocellulose  in 
an  oil-bath  heated  to  135°. 

The  current  of  carbon  dioxide  containing  the  gases  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  nitrocellulose  is  passed  through  a  copper  com- 
bustion tube  which  is  provided  with  two  spirals  of  reduced  copper 
gauze  and  layers  of  Kreusler's  copper  oxide,  asbestos,  and  reduced 
copper  asbestos.  Tlie  oxides  of  nitrogen  are  by  this  means  reduced  to 
nitrogen  and  the  organic  gases  oxidised  to  carbon  dioxide.  The  gas  is 
then  passed. into  a  measuring  burette  coutaiuiug  strong  caustic  potash 
solution,  which  absorbs  the  carbon  dioxide  and  allows  the  volume  of 
nitrogen  to  be  read  at  intervals.  A  curve  is  plotted  showing  the 
weight  of  nitrogen  evolved  each  quarter-hour,  and  the  character  and 
slope  of  the  curve  is  a  measure  of  the  stability  of  the  sample. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  for  estimation  of  the 
nitrogen  peroxide  disengaged  under  the  conditions  of  the  Will  test  is 
shown  in  Fig.  5. 

For  the  purpose  of  studying  the  amount  of  nitrogen  peroxide  given 
off  by  the  guncotton,  the  gas  after  leaving  the  decomposition  tube 
was  passed  through  a  tube  which  permitted  its  absorption  spectrum 
to  be  photographed  at  intervals  without  interfering  with  the  progress 
of  the  test. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  trace  of  oxygen  due  to  air  in  the  carbon 
dioxide  from  oxidising  any  of  the  nitrogen  dioxide  given  off  by  the 
nitrocellulose,  the  gas  was  passed  through  a  heated  copper  combustion 
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tube  containing  Kreusler's  reduced  copper  asbestos  and  copper  gauze 
spirals  to  absorb  any  oxygen  before  it  reached  the  decomposition  tube. 
This  was  found  to  give  the  desired  result,  since  on  passing  pure 
nitrogen  dioxide  into  the  current  of  carbon  dioxide  deoxidised  in  this 
way  no  traces  of  the  absorption  spectrum  of  nitrogen  peroxide  could 
be  detected. 

The  tube  through  which  the  gas  was  passed  for  observing  its 
spectrum  was  40  cm.  long  with  a  side  tube  at  each  end,  and  the  volume, 
which  was  16  c.c,  ensured  the  contents  being  changed  about  once 
every  minute. 

The  gas,  after  passing  through  the  observation  tube,  was  led  through 
a  second  copper  tube,  as  in  the  ordinary  Will  test,  so  that  the  nitrogen 
present  as  peroxide  and  the  total  nitrogen  evolved  could  be  obtained 

Fig.  5. 


'\.V mcasunnft  luht 


Apparatus  for  observing  gases  from  Will  test. 


from  the  same  experiment  and  their  ratio  compared  for  different 
periods.  • 

As  a  rule,  a  photograph  was  taken  every  quarter-hour  at  the  same 
time  as  the  volume  of  nitrogen  was  read,  but  in  some  duplicate  experi- 
ments one  every  half-hour  was  considered  sudiciont. 

The  plates  from  each  experiment  were  developed  together  in  the  same 
dish  to  ensure  uniformity.  The  negatives  wore  then  compared  with 
the  standard  and  the  amount  of  nitrogen  present  as  peroxide  cal- 
culated. 

Thift  was  done  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  already  described  (p.  771), 
and  for  comparison  with  the  usual  results  of  tho  Will  tost  in  which 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  expressed  in  milligrams  per  quarter-hour 
disengaged  from  2*5  grams  of  guncotton  at  135°,  tho  niti'ogen  existing 
as  peroxide  was  also  calculatod  for  tlie  same  period  (during  which 
250  C.C.  of  carl)on  dioxide  passed  through  tho  guncotton),  o  being  the 
percentage  concentration  of  nitrogen  peroxide  in  the  carbon  dioxide 
by  volume  and  27"  tho  temperature  of  preparation  of  tho  standard 
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273 
negatives,  thus,  c  x  0627  ><  „^^  ><  250  =  c  x  1-43,  a  useful  factor  for 

expressing  concentration  of  nitrogen  peroxide  in  terms  of  milligrams  of 
nitrogen  existing  as  nitrogen  peroxide  per  quarter-hour. 

The  comparisons  of  spectra  with  the  standard  spectra  were  made 
with  the  original  negatives,  but  for  the  purpose  of  demonstntting  the 
method  the  prints  are  here  reproduced,  and,  although  much  detail  is 
lost  in  the  reproduction,  the  method  of  matching  the  standard  photo- 
graph against  the  experimental  result  is  shown  iu  Fig.  6. 

Examples  are  given  in  Fig.  7  of  the  difference  in  appearance  pre- 
sented by  the  spectra  from  two  guncottons,  the  one  stable  and  the  other 
unstable,  the  photographs  being  taken  under  the  same  conditions  every 
quarter  hour. 

The  results  obtained  by  this  method  in  the  case  of  the  two  samples 
of  stable  guncotton  used  in  the  vacuum  experiments  are  given  in  the 
following  table  : 


Table  IV. 

Decomposition  of  guncotton  in 

Will  test  at  135°. 

Guncotton  No.  1. 

Guncotton  No.  2. 

Nitrogen          Nitrogen 

Nitrogen           Nitrogen 

as  NOj.               total 

as  N0._..               total 

Quarter  hours. 

uig.                   nag. 

mg.  "                 ing. 

1 

005                  0-13 

0-02                  019 

2 

010                  0-24 

0  05                  0-30 

3 

014                  0-35 

007                  0-41 

4 

017                  0-38 

0  08                  0-41 

5 

018                  0-46 

014                  0-41 

6 

019                  0-46 

0-21                  0-41 

7 

019                  0-46 

0-21                  0-50 

8 

0-20                  0-46 

0-21                  0-45 

9 

0-20                  0-52 

0-21                  0-45 

10 

0-20                  0-52 

0-21                  0-50 

11 

0-20                  0-46 

0-20                  0-41 

12 

0-20                  0-46 

0-20                   0-45 

13 

0  20                  0-46 

0-20                   0-45 

14 

019                  0-42 

0-20                   0-50 

15 

0-20                   0-46 

0-20                   0-50 

16 

0-20                   0-46 

0-20                  0-47 

2-81                  6-70 

2-61                  6-80 

j^^tj     N,asNO, 
Total  Na. 

v                                                                 > 

42  per  cent. 

39  per  cent. 

As  the  magnitude  of  the  ratio  of  nitrogen  as  peroxide  to  the  total 
nitrogen  evolved  in  the  "Will  test  was  so  remarkable,  the  possibility 
of  checking  the  figures  obtained  by  the  spectroscopic  method  was 
considered.  The  method  employed  was  an  analytical  one  and  was  as 
follows. 

The  gases  after  leaving  the  decomposition  tube  were  led  through 
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two  small  absorption  tubes  containing  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  then 
into  the  usual  caustic  potash  absorption  burette  without  the  interposi- 
tion of  a  heated  combustion  tube. 

After  the  usual  four  hours  the  sulphuric  acid  was  shaken  up  in  a 
nitrometer  with  mercury ;  the  gases  unabsorbed  by  the  potash  solution 
were  also  examined  for  nitrogen  dioxide  by  absorption  with  Divers' 
reagent  (Trans.,  1899,  75,  82),  and  for  nitrogen  by  taking  the  difference 
between  the  total  unabsorbed  gas  and  the  carbon  monoxide  found.  A 
correction  was  made  for  the  small  quantity  of  nitrogen  from  the  carbon 
dioxide.  If,  as  claimed  by  Will,  nitrogen  dioxide  were  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  the  nitrogenous  gases,  it  would  pass  the  sulphuric  ncid 
bulbs  unabsorbed,  and  be  collected  over  the  potash  solution  with  a 
volume  twice  that  of  the  nitrogen  found  when  the  gases  are  led 
through  a  combustion  tube.  Instead  of  this,  there  was  a  large  absorp- 
tion of  nitrogenous  gases  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  small  volume  of 
nitrogen  dioxide  was  collected  over  the  caustic  potash.  The  details  are 
given  below,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  they  confirm  the  spectroscopic 
results. 

It  has  been  shown  (Lunge,  "  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Alkali,"  3rd  ed., 
p.  214)  that  when  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  dioxide  and  peroxide  is 
passed  into  sulphuric  acid  the  mixture  reacts  as  trioxide,  forming  the 
fairly  stable  compound  OH'SOg'NOa-  Half  of  the  nitrogen  dioxide 
obtained  in  the  nitrometer  from  the  sulphuric  acid  is  therefore  to  be 
reckoned  as  dioxide  and  half  as  peroxide  : 

Table  V. 

Guncotton  No.  1. 

I.       II.      in. 

Naa  NOj,  half  nitrometer  result  2*5        2-5        2-6 

N  as  NO,  half  nitrometer  restilt  + unabsorbed  by  KOH 2-5        2-5        2-6 

NasNa 17        I'O        0-9 

NTotal 67        60        6-1 

N  as  NO.  (BpectroBcopic) —        2*8         — 

NTotal  (Will  test) —        67         — 

These  results  are  entirely  confirmatory  of  those  obtained  by  the 
spectroscopic  method.  Thus,  of  the  total  nitrogen  evolved  in  the 
ordinary  Will  test  (6*7  mg.  N),  the  nitrogen  existing  as  peroxide  is 
foutnl  by  absorption  in  sulphuric  acid  to  be  2*5  to  2*6  mg.  or  37  to 
39  per  cent,  as  against  2*8  mg.  or  42  per  cent,  found  by  the  spectro- 
scopic mctho«l. 

The  proHcnco  of  nitrogen  peroxide  in  the  gases  of  the  Will  test  was 
indicated  al.so  by  the  small  volume  of  gas  obtained  when  the  heated 
combuKtion  tube  waH  cut  out  of  the  uhual  .system.  When  this  was 
done  the  nitrogen  |K)ruxido  and  some  of  the  dioxide  were  absorbed  by 
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the  potash  solution,  only  a  relatively  small  "quantity  of  the  dioxide 
remaining  unabsorbed. 

When  it  was  found  that  nitrogen  peroxide  was  a  large  constituent 
of  the  nitrogenous  gases  evolved  when  guucotton  is  decomposed  with 
coutinuous  removal  of  the  volatile  products  of  decomposition,  experi- 
ments wei'e  made  to  ascertain  how  far  this  result  was  dependent  on 
the  conditions  of  experiment. 

Infiuence  of  Rate  of  Carbon  Dioxide. — When  guncotton  is  allowed 
to  decompose  in  a  steady  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  (see  p.  779)  it 
is  found  .that  much  less  nitrogen  peroxide  is  obtained  among  the 
decomposition  products  than  when  these  are  continuously  removed  as 
in  the  Will  test. 

The  most  probable  explanation  is  that  whilst  the  nitrogen  peroxide 
in  the  latter  case  is  removed  in  the  stream  of  carbon  dioxide,  in  the 
former  it  is  kept  in  contact  with  the  guncotton  throughout  the  experi- 
ment and  undergoes  reduction  either  by  the  nitrocellulose  or  organic 
impurities  present. 

It  follows  from  this  that  if  the  rate  of  the  btream  of  carbon  dioxide 
were  gradually  reduced,  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  peroxide  evolved 
should  decrease  until  it  reached  the  figure  obtained  from  the  decom- 
position in  an  unchanged  atmosphere  of  the  bame  gas. 

To  bee  whether  this  was  the  case  the  following  experiments  were 
made  in  which  the  rate  of  the  current  of  gas  in  the  Will  apparatus  was 
very  much  reduced. 

Tablb  VI. 

Carbon  Dioxide. 

Influtuce  ofredticed  rate  o/CO.,  in  Will  test  at  135°. 

Rate  of  carbon  dioxide. 


Gun- 
cottou 

Passing  through 

Entering  above 

Per  cent,  of  N, 

Expt. 

used. 

guncotton. 

guncotton. 

existing  as  NO^ 

1 

No.  1 

1/3    of  normal 

— 

36 

No  moisture  de- 
posited in  tubes 
No  moisture  de- 

2 

No.  1 

1/4  of  normal ; 

— 

35 

posited  in  tubes 

then  at  normal. 

— 

48 

No  moisture  de- 
posited in  tubes 
No  moisture  de- 

0 

No.  1 

Normal;  then  at 

— 

40 

posited  in  tubes 

1/8    of  normal 

— 

[9"0]  Moisture  deposited. 

4 

No.  1 

1/8    of  normal 

7/8 

of  normal 

18  0  No  moisture  de- 

posited  in  tubes. 

5 

No.  1 

1/10  of  normal 

9/10  of  normal 

20  0 

No  moisture  de- 

posited in  tubes. 

It  will  be  seen  that   by  reducing  the  rate  from  the  normal  one  of 
1,000  c.c.  carbon  dioxide  per  hour  to  a  quarter  of    its  former  value, 
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COt  AT  ^  USUAL   RATE 


COiAf^  USUAL  RATE 


only  a  comparatively  small  alteration  is  effected  in  the  relation  between 
the  nitrogen  existing  as  peroxide  to  the  total  nitrogen  evolved.  On 
reducing  the  rate  still  further  to  an  eighth,  a  very  marked  diminution 
occurs  (Expt.  3);  but  as  moisture  was  observed  in  the  tubes  and  as  this 
is  a  condition  favourable  to  the  absorption  of  nitrogen  peroxide  (see 
p.  768),  it  became  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  vapour  tension  of  the 
water  produced  by  the  decomposition  was  kept  sufficiently  low  to 
prevent  deposition  of  liquid  water.  This  was  done  by  fusing  a  side 
tube  on  to  the  decomposition  tube  so  that  a  diluent  stream  of  carbon 
dioxide  was  introduced  immediately  above  the  guncotton,  as  is  shown 
in  Fig.  8. 

This  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  was  kept  at  seven  eighths  of  the 
normal  rate  while  that  passing  through  the  guncotton  was  reduced  to 

one-eighth  of    the  nor- 
FiG.  8.  mal.     In  this  way  the 

total  volume  of  gas 
passing  through  the 
guncotton  was  small, 
and  water  vapour  formed 
by  the  decomposition 
was  at  once  diluted  and 
thus  prevented  from 
being  deposited  as  liquid 
in  the  cooler  parts  of 
the  tube.  The  result 
of  this  treatment  was 
to  reduce  the  propor- 
tion of  niti'ogen  exist- 
ing as  peroxide  to  18 
per  cent.,  a  tigure  pnly 
slightly  higher  than  that  found  when  guncotton  is  heated  in  a  steady 
atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  (p.  779).  This  experiment  shows  that  the 
effect  of  the  constant  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  through  the  guncotton, 
under  the  conditions  of  the  Will  test,  is  to  carry  away  the  nitrogen  per- 
oxide normally  foi-med  during  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrocellulose 
molecule,  and  it  exemplifies  the  action  of  water  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
contact  with  heated  guncotton  on  the  other,  in  reducing  the  con- 
centration of  nitrogen  peroxide. 

The  results  given  above  for  the  guncottons  Nos.  1  and  2  are  typical 
of  a  large  number  of  guncottons  which  have  been  examined.  These 
guncottons — of  widely  dilfurunt  origin  and  of  good  stability  as 
established  by  the  Will  and  other  tests — all  decomposed  in  the  same 
manner,  giving  a  high  proportion  of  nitrogen  p(»roxide. 

The  percentage  of  nitrogon  us  pi^-oxido  in  the  gasos  evolved  remains 
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high  when  the  guncotton  has  been  previously  purified  by  methods 
additional  to  the  usual  boiling  process.  This  was  demonstrated  with 
guncottons  repeatedly  extracted  with  ether  and  with  alcohol  and  albo 
with  a  sample  reprecipitated  from  acetone  solution  by  water. 

An  experiment  was  made  to  determine  the  course  of  the  decom- 
position when  the  guncotton  was  heated  for  a  much  longer  period  than 
the  usual  four  hours  of  the  Will  test.  The  results  of  this  experiment 
are  given  in  Table  VII,  in  which  will  be  found  the  total  nitrogen  and 
that  evolved  as  nitrogen  i^eroxide  together  with  the  loss  of  nitrogen 
calculated  on  the  original  guncotton  of  13  per  ceut.  of  nitrogen.  It 
will  be  seen  that  for  a  period  five  times  longer  than  the  usual  Will 
test  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  existing  as  peroxide  to  total  nitrogen 
in  the  gases  evolved  is  more  than  40  per  ceut.  : 


Table  VII. 

Ratio 

LoMln 

Average  N.j 

i>er  ceut 
N,  as  NO, 

nitrogen 

Average  Nj 

.   as  NO, 

couteut  of  guu- 

Quarter  boura. 

per  i  hour. 

per  i  hour. 

N,  Total. 

cottou  per  ceut. 

9— Id 

0-44  mg. 

0-24  mg. 

54 

0-28 

17—32 

0-44   ,, 

0-24   ,, 

54 

0-56 

33—48 

0-45   „ 

0-24   ,, 

53 

0-87 

49—64 

0-40   ,, 

0-21    ,, 

52 

112 

66—80 

0-44    „ 

0-20   ,, 

45 

1-40 

81-96 

0-43    „ 

013   „ 

30 

1-67 

97—112 

0-41    ,, 

013   „ 

32 

1-93 

113—128 

0-43   „ 

0-14    „ 

32 

2-20 

129—144 

0-44   „ 

013   „ 

30 

2-48 

145—160 

0-47    „ 

013   „ 

28 

2-78 

161—176 

0-44    ,, 

0-11   „ 

25 

3-06 

177—192 

0-49    ,, 

0-10   „ 

20 

8-37 

193—208 

0-46   „ 

009   .. 

19 

3-64 

209—224 

0-49   ,, 

0-05   „ 

10 

3-97 

225—240 

0-49    ,. 

004   „ 

8 

4-29 

(c)  Decomposition  of  Guncotton  in  an  Unchanged  AtmospJtere  of 
Carbon  Dioxide. — The  decomposition  in  a  constantly  changing  atmo- 
sphere of  carbon  dioxide  has  been  described  in  the  last  section  ;  in 
this,  some  experiments  will  be  described  in  which  the  guncotton  was 
decomposed  in  an  unchanged  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  at  ordinary 
pressure. 

In  the  first  series  of  experiments  (Fig.  9)  a  small  decomposition 
tube  was  used,  and  this  was  connected,  on  the  one  hand,  to  an  observa- 
tion tube,  and  on  the  other  to  the  pump  and  a  cylinder  of  carbon 
dioxide.  Every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  air  being  introduced 
into  the  apparatus,  the  guncotton  was  well  dried  and  finally  heated  in 
the  bath  at  135°  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  which  was 
changed  both  before  and  during  this  preliminary  heating ;  carbon 
dioxide  was  finally  admitted,  and  after  five  minutes  the  stopcock  was 
momentarily  opened  to  relieve  excess  of  pressure.     After  each  period 
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of  the  experiment  the  gases  formed  in  the  decomposition  tube  were 
allowed  to  expand  into  the  observation  tube,  which,  together  with  all 
connecting  tubes,  had  been  filled  with  carbon  dioxide  and  exhausted. 
Before  starting  on  another  period  the  residual  gases  were  pumped  out 
of  the  decomposition  tube,  which  was  then  filled  with  carbon  dioxide 
as  before.  The  absorption  spectrum  of  the  nitrogen  peroxide  was 
photographed  and  the  concentration  estimated  in  the  manner  already 
described.  From  this  the  quantity  of  peroxide  present  in  the  gases 
was  calculated  as  before. 

In  the  second  series  of  experiments  (Fig.  4)  both  the  nitrogen 
existing   as   peroxide   and   the   total    nitrogen    evolved    during    the 

experiment  were  estimated.   The 
^'^-  ^-  method  of  carrying  out  the  ex- 

periment was  exactly  as  de- 
scribed in  the  vacuum  series  of 
experiments,  up  to  and  including 
the  thirty  minutes'  evacuation 
in  a  vacuum  at  135°  to  elimin- 
ate all  air  and  moisture.  Carbon 
dioxide  was  then  admitted  un- 
til it  was  at  atmospheric  pres- 
sure in  the  decomposition  vessel,  after  which  the  experiment  was 
started. 

After  each  hour  the  gaseous  contents  of  the  decomposition  tube 
were  drawn  into  the  evacuated  observation  tube  and  the  concentration 
of  the  nitrogen  peroxide  observed.  At  the  completion  of  the 
fourth  hour  all  the  gases  were  swept  out  of  the  apparatus  by  a  stream 
of  carbon  dioxide,  passing  over  heated  copper  and  copper  oxide,  and  the 
total  nitrogen  obtained  as  in  the  vacuum  experiments. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  with  the  same  two  stable  guncottons 
as  were  used  in  the  previous  experiments  are  given  in  Table  VIII  : 

Table  VIII. 
Apparatus  used. 


Mf?.  nitrof^on 


Volume  Vohiiiic    evolved  per 

of  do-  of  oh-  1  g,.^,„  guiKiotton        l"'«>"- 

coinpo-  sorvii-      (avcmj'ti  of         eentago 
sition      tion  4  .sopdnitc  hours).      ratio 

tube       tube  , »^ ^  N  as  NOg 

Typo.  in  c.c.  in  c.c.  As  NOj.  Total,  n  (Total). 

Ah  in  Fig.  10      17        420        0-07         —  — 

„  17        420        006         —  — 

As  in  Fig.  4        56        496        Oil         —  — 

„  66         496        0-11         0-88         18 

,,  66         496        0-12  —  — 

,,  .66        496        012        0-82        15 

It  will  bo  Keen  that  only  a  nrnall  quantity  of  nitrogen  peroxide  was 


Kxiit. 

Gun- 

Ni. 

Series. 

cotton. 

1 

KirMt 

No.  1 

2 

No.  2 

» 

Second 

No.  1 

4 

No.  1 

6 

If 

No.  2 

0 

>> 

No.  2 
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obtained  from  the  small  decomposition  vessel.  A  slight  mist  was 
observed  to  condense  in  the  capillary  tube  between  the  decomposition 
vessel  and  the  observation  tube,  on  opening  the  cock  admitting  the 
products  of  decomposition  into  the  latter,  and  the  presence  of  this 
moisture  was  assumed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  reduction  of  the  peroxide 
to  this  small  quantity. 

In  the  second  series  no  moisture  was  observed  in  the  apparatus  and 
more  peroxide  was  obtained.  The  apparatus  being  adapted  for  the 
estimation  of  the  total  nitrogen,  this  was  obtained  for  the  purpose  of 
arriving  at  the  ratio  of  nitrogen  existing  as  peroxide  to  total  nitrogen 
under  the  conditions  of  this  experiment.  The  table  shows  this  to 
be  from  13  to  15  per  cent.,  or  less  than  in  the  case  of  the  vacuum 
experiments  and  very  much  less  than  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  Will 
test.  The  decreased  ratio  is  doubtless  due  to  the  reduction  of  the 
nitrogen  peroxide  by  contact  with  the  heated  guncotton,  a  condition 
which  occurs  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  this  experiment  than  in  any 
of  those  yet  described,  since  the  gases  are  not  removed  from  the 
decomposition  vessel  until  after  the  expiration  of  one  hour. 

(d)  Decomposition  of  Guncotton  in  Presence  of  Nitrogen  Dioxide. — 
The  effect  of  nitrogen  dioxide  on  the  decomposition  was  studied  in 
three  different  ways. 

(1)  In  a  stream  of  the  gas  under  the  conditions  of  the  "Will  test  at 
135°,  the  apparatus  used  being  similar  to  that  in  Fig.  5. 

The  cylinder  of  carbon  dioxide  was  replaced  by  a  reservoir  of 
nitrogen  dioxide,  and  the  amount  passed  was  measured  by  the  differ- 
ence in  level  of  the  potash  solution  in  the  reservoir.  Tha  gas  was 
tested  spectroscopically  and  found  to  be  free  from  nitrogen  peroxide. 

In  this  experiment  the  combustion  tube  and  gas-measuring  burette 
were  omitted,  the  only  measurement  taken  being  that  of  the  concen- 
tration of  nitrogen  peroxide. 

(2)  In  an  unchanged  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  dioxide  at  130°,  using 
a  small  decomposition  tube  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  10. 

(3)  In  an  unchanged  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  dioxide  at  130°,  using 
tlie  larger  decomposition  vessel  of  Fig.  4. 

The  method  of  experiment  in  (2)  and  (3)  was  similar  to  that  used 
in  studying  the  decomposition  in  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  results  are 
given  in  Table  IX  : 

Table  IX. 

Apparatus  used. 


Expt.  Gun- 
No.  Series.  Ttiup.  cottou. 

1  First     1S5°  No.  1 

2  Second    130°  No.  1 

3  ,,         130'  No.  1 

4  Third      130'  Na  1 

VOL.    XCI.  3   F 


test 
10 

.  4 

Volume 
of  de- 
compo- 
sition 
tube 
in  c.c. 

17 
17 
55 

Volume 
of  ob- 
serva- 
tion 
tube 
in  C.C. 

100 
100 
495 

Nitrogen  as  NCj 

per  hour  in 

mg. 

Type. 
As  iu  Will 
As  in  Fig. 

As  inFig 

1st      -'ud 
hour.  hour. 
0-34    0-45 
0-18    0-19 
019    0-16 
0-63    0-47 

3rd 
hour. 
0-49 
017 
0-07 
0-63 

4th      £th 
hour.  hour. 
0-51    049 
0-21      — 
0-06      — 
0-39      — 

eth 

hour. 
048 
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It  appears  from  the  above  table  that  the  quantity  of  nitrogen 
peroxide  evolved  under  the  conditions  just  described  is  considerably- 
greater  than  that  obtained  when  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  is 
used,  which  suggests  that  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  cause  an  acceleration 
of  the  rate  of  decomposition. 

(e)  Decomposition  of  Guncotton  in  Air. — In  the  foregoing  experi- 
ments the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  has  been  carefully  eliminated 
with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  actual  method  of  decomposition  of 
guncotton ;  in  the  experiments  described  in  this  section  the  gun- 
cotton  was  permitted  to  decompose  in  air  under  such  conditions  that 
the  nitrogen  evolved  as  dioxide  and  peroxide  was  observed  and  esti- 
mated as  peroxide. 

The  following  table  contains  the  results  of  some  of  these  experi- 
ments : 

Table  X. 


Vohmie. 

Nitrogen 

X 

evolved  per 
1  gram  gun- 

Gun- 

Decomposi- 

• Observa- 

•  Temp. 

Sxpt 

cotton 

tion  tube  tion  tub( 

?    of 

cotton  per 

No. 

Series. 

used. 

Apparatus  used. 

in  c.c. 

in  c.c. 

Expt. 

hour  in  mg. 

1 

First 

No.  1 

Fig.  5,  air  stream  ; 
no  reduction  tube 

nor  burette 

— 

— 

135° 

0-54 

2 

ft 

No.  2 

1)            )i 

— 

— 

135 

0  62 

3 

Second 

No.  1 

Air. — First  hour 

11 

93 

130 

0-05 

4 

No.  2 

..               .1 

11 

93 

0-06 

5 

No.  1 

)>               )> 

17 

93 

0-09 

6 

No.  2 

)i               >« 

17 

93 

0-04 

7 

No.  1 

If              f  > 

33 

93 

0-17 

8 

No.  2 

,1 

93 

0-18 

9 

No.  1 

,,     Fourtli  hour 

i» 

420 

0-29 

10 

No.  2 

M                                 1> 

>! 

M 

0-31 

11 

No.  1 

,,     26tl»  liour 

1) 

0-29 

12 

No.  2 

,,              ,, 

,, 

M 

0-34 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  nitrogen  evolved  in  a 
stream  of  air  from  guncotton  heated  to  135°  approached  tlie  figure 
found  when  it  was  decomposed  in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide.  Tlie 
influence  of  the  small  size  of  the  decomposition  vessel  was  also  brought 
out  in  this  series  of  experiments,  much  higher  results  being  obtained 
when  the  possibility  of  deposition  of  water  was  lessened  (Expts. 
7  and  8).  Two  experiments  were  carried  on  for  twenty-six  hours, 
pumping  out  the  products  every  hour,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
evolution  of  nitrogen  remained  practically  constant  during  this  period. 
If  the  traces  of  nitrogen  peroxide  remaining  from  a  previous  hour 
were  permitted  to  remain  in  the  tube,  a  large  increase  in  the  decom- 
position was  obtained.  Observing  this  precaution,  the  nitrogen 
evolved  at  130°,  was  found  tO:be  0"3  mg.  per  gram  of  guncotton  per 
hour ;  if  the  effect  of  increase  in  teuii)oraturo  is  similar  to  that 
obHorved  by  Will,  namely,  double  the  evolution  for  a  rise  of  5°,  the 
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result  is  very  similar  to  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  disengaged  under  the 
conditions  of  the  Will  test. 

It  is  evident  from  Table  XI  that  the  conditions  under  which  gun- 
cotton  decomposes  exercise  an  influence  on  the  nature  and  quantity  of 
the  gaseous  nitrogenous  products,  and  it  is  necessary  to  eliminate  the 
eifects  of  disturbing  conditions  before  arriving  at  the  actual  chemical 
reactions  taking  place.  The  first  cause  tending  to  decrease  the  propor- 
tion of  nitrogen  peroxide  is  the  presence  of  liquid  water  produced  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  guncotton,  and  in  all  cases  where  this  occurs 
the  effect  is  the  same,  namely,  a  more  or  less  complete  removal  of  the 
nitrogen  peroxide  owing  to  its  having  reacted  with  the  water  to 
form  nitrous  and  nitric  acids.  This  was  observed  in  the  small  vacuum 
apparatus,  in  the  decomposition  in  an  unchanged  atmosphere  of  carbon 
dioxide,  and  in  the  Will  test  if  the  current  of  carbon  dioxide  was  very 
slow. 

The  second  cause  effecting  the  composition  of  the  gases  is  action 
between  the  nitrogen  peroxide  originally  evolved  and  the  heated  gun- 
cotton  or  its  decomposition  products.  This  appears  to  have  a  con- 
siderable effect,  since  under  the  conditions  of  the  Will  test,  when  the 
gases  are  continuously  removed,  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  peroxide 
to  total  nitrogen  is  greater  than  in  any  other  method,  and  when  the 
rate  of  removal  is  reduced  it  falls  from  40  to  20  per  cent. 

In  a  vacuum,  although  the  gases  are  removed  with  perhaps  greater 
€ase  than  in  the  Will  test,  they  are  free  to  diffuse  back  and  react  with 
the  heated  guncotton  during  the  whole  period  of  the  experiment. 

The  effect  is  also  shown  in  the  experiments  on  decomposing  gun- 
cotton  in  an  unclianged  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide ;  here  the 
nitrogen  peroxide  during  the  hour  for  which  the  heating  was  con- 
tinued was  in  contact  with  the  heated  guncotton,  with  the  result  that 
the  proportion  of  nitrogen  peroxide  fell  to  13 — 15  per  cent.,  which  is  one- 
third  of  that  obtained  when  the  gases  were  continuously  removed. 
This  loss  may  be  due  to  absorption  of  the  gas  as  such,  or  to  its  reduc- 
tion to  nitrogen  dioxide.  In  the  first  case,  the  total  amount  of  nitro- 
genous gases  evolved  would  be  reduced,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  draw 
any  deductions  from  the  total  quantity  of  nitrogen  evolved,  since  in 
all  cases  in  which  the  nitrogen  peroxide  is  low  owing  to  prolonged 
contact  with  the  guncotton  there  may  be  a  compensating  increase  in 
the  total  decomposition  caused  by  the  action  of  the  gases  on  the  gun- 
cotton.  The  experiments  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  dioxide  point 
to  an  action  of  this  kind,  and  the  following  extract  from  Table  XI 
•hows  that  there  is  a  slight  but  decided  increase  in  total  nitrogen 
when  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  j)oroxido  is  low  :  ^ 
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Percentage 

ratio 
Xg  as  NO3 
No.  Deconii>osition.  Total  Ng.         Total  N,  iu  nig. 

IV.     1         Will  test 42  0-67 

III.     3        la  vacuum 20 1  „, .-  0'72\  n.tK 

III.     5  „  23/215  0-77/°^^ 

VII.     4        In  atmosphere  of  COj  ..  13  088 

The  Will  test  is  the  method  of  decomposition  which  seems  to  be 
most  free  from  complications  caused  by  the  by-products,  and  conse- 
quently the  results  given  by  it  represent  as  nearly  as  can  be  obtained 
at  present  the  course  of  the  inherent  decomposition  of  guncotton.  By 
its  means  the  actual  or  intrinsic  stability  of  two  samples  may  be 
compared,  although  it  is  not  necessarily  the  best  adapted  for  a 
practical  stability  test,  since  under  ordinary  conditions  of  storage 
the  by-products  are  retained  in  close  contact  with  the  explosive.  The 
presence  of  solid  catalysts  has  long  been  considered  to  exercise  an 
influence  on  the  decomposition,  and  the  results  obtained  in  the  present 
paper  indicate  that  the  gaseous  products  also  have  a  measurable 
effect. 

The  presence  of  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
peroxide  is  opposed  to  the  results  of  the  previous  workers  on  this 
subject,  but  this  disagreement  is  most  probably  due  to  their  use  of 
unsuitable  apparatus  and  less  perfect  methods  of  estimating  this  gas. 

Will  concludes  that  practically  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  is 
given  off  in  the  form  of  nitrogen  dioxide,  and  gives  the  equation 
^i2Hi5(NO.,),0,o  =  CioU30gN-H4NO-j-6H20-|-2CO  for  the  decomposi- 
tion. This  is  based  on  the  analysis  of  a  product  remaining  after  long- 
continued  heating  and  the  ratio  of  water  (found  by  absorbing  in  a 
calcium  chloride  tube)  to  nitrogen  in  the  gas  evolved. 

In  contirmation,  he  quotes  the  observation  that  when  the  combus- 
tion tube  is  not  sufficiently  hot  twice  the  usual  volume  of  gas  is 
obtained. 

From  Will's  paper  it  appears  that  the  analytical  figures  obtained  by 
him  do  not  agree  with  the  calculated  formula,  Cj^HjOgN  : 

Found;  0  =  444;  H  =  2-4;  0  =  479;  N  =  5-3. 

Ci^HgOgN  requires  C  =  453  ;  H  =  1  -1  ;  O  =  48-3  ;  N  =  5-3  per  cent. 

so  that  the  equation  is  of  very  slight  value.  Moreover,  the  observ- 
ation that  the  volume  of  gas  is  doubled  if  the  combustion  tube  is  not 
properly  heated  does  not  differentiate  between  nitrogen  dioxide  and 
peroxide,  since  the  latter  gas  in  these  circumstances  would  be 
reduced  to  dioxide,  the  final  result  being  the  same,  whatever  the  pro- 
portions of  the  two  gases. 

It  has  been  previously  mentioned  in  this  paper  that   the  volume 
VOL.  xci.  3  o 
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of  gas  obtained  when  the  combustion  tube  is  omitted  is  less  than  the 
usual  volume  of  nitrogen,  which  conclusively  shows  that  nitrogen 
peroxide  is  present,  the  loss  being  due  to  absorption  of  dioxide  and 
peroxide  in  the  potash  solution. 

The  experiment  of  long  duration,  quoted  on  p.  779,  was  carried  out 
in  a  similar  manner  to  that  described  by  Will,  and,  for  the  period 
during  which  it  was  continued,  confirms  his  result  that  the  total 
quantity  of  nitrogen  evolved  per  quarter  hour  remains  constant.  This 
was  not  the  case  with  the  composition  of  the  gases,  since  the  ratio  of 
nitrogen  as  peroxide  to  total  nitrogen,  which  remained  at  40  to  50 
per  cent,  for  the  first  eighty  quarter-hours  (five  times  the  period  of 
the  usual  test),  fell  to  about  10  per  cent,  after  260  quartei'-hours, 
when  the  guncotton,  originally  containing  13  per  cent,  of  nitrogen, 
had  lost  nitrogen  equal  to  4  per  cent. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  equation  proposed  by  Will  does 
not  represent  the  primaiy  mode  of  decomposition  of  guncotton,  as  no 
account  is  taken  of  the  presence  of  nitrogen  peroxide  ;  nor  do  his 
equation  and  formula  agree  with  his  analytical  figures,  while  his 
observation  of  the  double  volume  of  gas  is  equally  in  agreement  with 
the  presence  of  nitrogen  peroxide. 

The  long-continued  experiments  also  serve  to  throw  some  further 
light  on  the  results  obtained  by  Hoitsema  and  Saposchnikoff,  since  it 
appears  that  the  products  of  continued  heating  give  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  nitrogen  peroxide  than  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  heat  on  a 
pure  nitrocellulose.  But  in  the  early  stages  of  decomposition,  and 
while  the  substance  can  still  ^be  described  as  a  "  nitrocellulose,"  the 
nitrogen  is  to  a  large  extent  evolved  as  peroxide. 

The  results  of  this  research  may  be  briefly  summarised  in  the  state- 
ment that,  although  previous  observers  have  stated  that  only  traces  of 
nitrogen  peroxide  exist  in  the  gaseous  decomposition  products  of  gun- 
cotton,  it  has  been  shown  that,  when  due  precautions  are  taken  to 
exclude  the  action  of  liquid  water  and  of  the  heated  guncotton  on  the 
gases  evolved,  nearly  one-half  of  the  nitrogen  evolved  is  present  as 
peroxide,  even  when  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  nitrogen  has 
already  been  disengaged  from  the  guncotton  molecule. 

Finally,  wo  would  like  to  express  our  indebtedness  to  Lt.-Col.  Sir 
Frederic  Nathan  for  his  valuable  assistance  and  advice  in  connexion 
with  this  and  the  preceding  paper. 

ROTAL  QUNPOWDKR  KaCTOIIT, 

Wamham  Audky. 
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LXXII. — All  Isomeric  Change  of  Dehydracetic  Acid. 

By  John  Nobman  (Collie  and  Thomas  Pkrcy  Hilditch. 

Recently  it  was  noticed  during  the  preparation  of  a  large  quantity  of 
triacetic  lactone,  that  if  sulphuric  acid  of  about  85  instead  of  90  per 
cent,  strength  was  used,  the  yield  of  triacetic  lactone  was  considerably 
reduced.  The  triacetic  lactone  is  prepared  by  heating  dehydracetic 
acid  with  sulphuric  acid  of  about  90  per  cent,  for  a  short  time  to  ISS*^ 
(Collie,  Trans.,  1891,  50,  607).  The  product  is  then  poured  into 
water  and  the  triacetic  lactone  crystallises  out.  When  85  per  cent. 
sulphuric  acid  is  used  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  lactone  separates 
when  the  product  of  the  reaction  ia  poured  into  water,  but  a  further 
crop  of  crystals  can  be  obtained  by  nearly  neutralising  the  acid  solu- 
tion with  solid  sodium  carbonate.  At  first  these  were  thought  to  be 
impure  triacetic  lactone,  but  after  purification  by  several  recrystallisa- 
tions  they  were  found  to  have  a  melting  point  99^,  whilst  the  lactone 
melts  at  189°. 

The  crystals  were  acid  to  litmus  paper,  and  more  soluble  in  water 
than  triacetic  lactone. 

On  analysis,  the  mean  of  three  concordant  results  was  : 

C  =  56-8.     H  =  4-9; 

(CjU^O),,  requires  C  =  571  ;  11  =  4-8  per  cent. 

On  titration  with  soJa  the  mean  of  several  experiments  gave  the 
equivalent  of  the  acid  as  165.  This  is  too  high  for  triacetic  lactone, 
C^H^03=  1U6,  but  it  agrees  well  with  CgHyO^=  168. 

The  molecular  weight  was  determined  by  the  boiling  point  method, 
the  moleculai'  weight  of  169  was  obtained  as  the  mean  of  three 
experiments. 

From  these  results  the  compound  is  obviously  isomeric  with 
dehydracetic  acid. 

When  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  decomposed  into  dimethyl- 
pyrone  and  carbon  dioxide.  From  1  gram  of  the  acid  075  gram  of 
dimethylpyrone  was  obtained.  The  dimethylpyrone  was  identified  by 
its  melting  point,  132°,  its  yellow  barium  salt,  and  the  production  of 
diacetylacetone,  which  gives  a  blood-red  coloration  with  ferric 
chloride, 

C,H30,  =  C,HA  +  C0,. 

By  heating  the  compound  to  about  200^,  it  decomposed  in  an  exactly 
similar  manner,  an  almost  quantitative  yield  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
dimethylpyrone  being  produced.  When  boiled  with  excess  of  strong 
baryta  solution  it  gave  no  yellow  compound,  but  after  a  short  time 

3  G  2 
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a  barium  salt  crystallising  in  needles  separated  from  the  hot  solution  ; 
these  were  filtered  off,  and  in  the  filtrate,  which  had  a  strong  odour  of 
acetone,  an  acetate  was  found. 

The  barium  salt  on  analysis  gave  Ba  =  53"9;  this  agrees  with  the 
percentage  of  barium  in  barium  malonate  : 

CgHgO^BajHgO  requires  Ba  =  53*3  per  cent. 

That  the  salt  was  barium  malonate  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
free  acid  from  the  barium  salt  on  heating  gave  carbon  dioxide  and 
acetic  acid. 

The  electrical  conductivity  of  the  acid  was  found  to  be  K  =  0*00152. 

The  acid  seems,  therefore,  to  be  in  most  respects  identical  with  an 
acid  obtained  by  Feist  {Annalen,  1890,  257,  253)  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  the  dichloride  of  dehydracetic  acid.  The  chief 
difference  was  in  the  electrical  conductivity,  which  Feist  found  to  be 
K  =  0-0385. 

Several  salts  of  the  acid  were  prepared  from  a  solution  of  the 
sodium  salt.  Silver  nitrate  gives  a  white  precipitate  soluble  in  hot 
water ;  mercuric  chloride,  a  white  precipitate ;  mercurous  nitrate, 
a  grey  precipitate,  which  decomposes  on  warming  and  evolves  carbon 
dioxide;  ferric  chloride,  a  dark  yellow  coloration  and  a  slight  pre- 
cipitate on  boiling  :  this,  however,  may  be  due  to  the  decomposition  of 
the  sodium  salt,  for  it  was  found  that  on  boiling  the  sodium  salt  the 
solution  became  distinctly  alkaline,  and  when  acid  was  added,  dehydr- 
acetic acid  was  precipitated.  The  dehydracetic  acid  melted  at  108°,  and 
when  viewed  under  the  microscope  it  was  identical  with  the  ordinary 
acid.  Considerable  decomposition,  however,  took  place,  as  well  as  the 
change  of  the  acid  back  to  dehydracetic  acid,  for  when  a  solution  of 
the  sodium  salt  was  evaporated  to  half  its  bulk  the  distillate  was 
found  to  contain  acetylacetone,  which  gave  a  deep  blood-red  coloration 
with  ferric  chloride. 

The  free  acid  when  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  strong  ammonia 
gave  an  ammonium  salt  of  a  lutidonecarboxylic  acid ;  the  free  acid 
melted  at  258°  and  was  the  same  as  an  acid  obtained  from  ethyl 
/3-aminocrotonate  by  heat  (Collie,  Annalen,  1884,  226,  297).  When 
heated,  it  decomposed  quantitatively  into  2  :  6-dimethylpyridone. 

This  interesting  isomeric  change  of  dehydracetic  acid,  when  heated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  to  a  pyronecarboxylic  acid,  and  the  reverse  change 
when  heated  with  soda  may  be  expressed  as  follows  : 

CH,-CO-CH,-C— 0-CO 

nB-CO-iH,'  ^^Mracetic  acid. 

CIl3-C(0H):CH'C0-0H:C(0Il)'CHj'C0.^11,  intermedia* 0  compound 
in  acid  Holutiou. 
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CH„-C— O-C-CH.-CO.H   „      ,L  ,  ^       .'        J, 

A  rir\  r'tr     '  »  3-methylpyrone-6-acetic  acid. 

CH3-CO-CH2-C(OH):CH-CO-CH2-C02Na,  intermediate  compound 
in  alkaline  solution. 

The  above  formula  easily  explains  the  formation  of  a  lutidonecarb- 
oxylic  acid  and  also  the  formation  of  malonic  acid,  acetone,  and  acetic 
acid  when  the  acid  is  heated  respectively  with  ammonia  or  with 
concentrated  baryta  solution. 

The  Organic  Labgratoky, 

Univeusity  College,  Londok. 


fiXXIII. — Measurements  of  the  Velocities  of  Saj)onifica- 
tion  of  the  \-Menthyl  and  \-Bornyl  Esters  of 
the  Stereoisomeric  Mandelic  Acids. 

By  Alex.  McKenzie  and  Herbert  Bryan  Thompson,  M.Sc, 

The  esters,  ^bornyl  J-mandelate  and  /-bornyl  /-mandelate,  are 
diastereoisomeric  and  not  enantiomorphous.  They  can  accordingly 
undergo  saponification  by  alkali  with  different  velocities,  and  the 
method  of  Marckwald  and  McKenzie  for  resolving  inactive  compounds 
into  their  optically  active  components  has  been  applied  in  the  case  of 
r-mandelic  acid  by  completely  esterifying  it  with  /-borneol  and  then 
submitting  the  resulting  /-bornyl  <//-mandelate  to  fractional  saponi- 
tication  with  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  (Trans.,  1904,  85,  378). 
The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  latter  ester  may  be  regarded  as  containing 
equal  amounts  of  the  diastereoisomerides  and  it  formed,  when  heated 
with  an  amount  of  potassium  hydroxide  insufficient  for  complete 
saponification,  potassium  mandelate,  the  aqueous  solution  of  which 
was  carefully  freed  from  borneol  and  residual  bornyl  esters  and  on 
polarimetric  examination  was  Isevorotatory. 

On  first  considerations  this  result  indicated  that /-bornyH-mandelate 
undergoes  saponification  more  quickly  than  does  the  isomeric 
fZ-mandelate,  a  view,  however,  which,  in  the  first  instance,  was  not  in 
accordance  with  what  was  anticipated  from  the  experience  of  one  of 
us  with  the  partial  esteritication  of  r-mandelic  acid  by  Z-borneol 
{loc.  cit.).  It  had  been  found  that  when  r-mandelic  acid  was  heated 
with  /-borneol,  the  unesterified   acid   was  laevorotatory,  or,   in  other 
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words,  that  ^bo^nyl  cZ-mandelate  was  more  quickly  formed  than 
^bornyl  ^-mandelate.  Now  Victor  Meyer,  Wegscheider,  and  others 
who  have  studied  the  saponification  of  isomeric  aromatic  esters,  show 
clearly  that,  of  two  isomeric  esters,  the  one  which  is  the  more  quickly 
formed  is  also  the  more  readily  saponifiable.  It  was  accordingly  at 
first  expected  that,  since  ^-bornyl  c^-mandelate  is  more  quickly  formed 
than  ^bornyl  ^mandelate,  it  would  be  siponified  more  quickly  and 
that  a  dextrorotatory  potassium  salt  would  result  from  the  saponi- 
fication of  Z-bornyl  c?^mandelate  by  an  insufficiency  of  alkali.  But  it 
has  just  been  pointed  out  that  a  Isevorotatory  potassium  salt  was 
actually  obtained. 

From  subsequent  experiments,  however,  on  the  racemisation 
phenomena  during  the  saponification  of  optically  active  menthyl  and 
bornyl  esters  by  alkali  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  1004),  the  deduction  maybe 
drawn  that  the  formation  of  a  Isevorotatory  potassium  salt,  to  which 
reference  has  just  been  made,  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the 
bornyl  ^mandelate  is  saponified  more  quickly  than  the  isomeric 
c?-mandelate.  During  the  progress  of  the  saponification  of  Z-bornyl 
rf^mandelate  by  an  insufficiency  of  alkali,  the  optically  active 
potassium  mandelate  formed  is  racemised  to  an  extent  which  becomes 
less  and  less  as  the  concentration  of  the  hydroxyl  ions  diminishes 
and  which  is  also,  of  course,  dependent  on  the  temperature 
conditions. 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  interpretations  previously  advanced  by 
the  authors  (loc.  cit.)  are  correct,  it  was  considered  advisable  to 
measure  the  velocities  of  saponification  of  each  of  the  diastereoisomeric 
^-bornyl  mandelates.  Those  compounds  were  accordingly  prepared 
from  d-  and  Z-mandelic  acids  respectively,  and  had  the  following 
rotations  in  etliyl-alcoholic  solutions  : 

Z- Bornyl  cZ-mandelate,  [a]l»  +23-2°  (c  =  4-4425). 
Z-Bornyl  Z-mandolate,  [aJT  -  84-2°  (c  =  4-6375). 

By  taking  the  mean,  the  value  -  30-5°  is  obtained,  a  figure 
practically  identical  with  that  experimentally  found  for  the  specific 
rotation  of  Z-bornyl  (ZZ-mandelate,  namely,  -30-4°  (<  =  20°,  c  =  6-6876) 
(Trana.,  1905,  87,*  1004).  It  is  true  that  the  rotations  of  the  three 
isomerides  were  determined  under  slightly  different  conditions  of 
concentration  and _  temperature,  but  the  influence  of  those  factors  on 
the  valiieR  for  specific  rotation  within  the  ranges  examined  appears  to 
be  very  slight. 

The  restilts  of  the  measurements  quoted  in  the  sequel  show  that 
/•bornyl  rZ-mandelate  is  saponified  more  quickly  than  M)ornyI 
/-mandelato. 

The  opportunity  was  also  taken  of  investigating  the  corresponding 
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^menthyl  esters  from  the  same  standpoint.  Here  again  it  is  shown 
by  direct  measurements  with  the  respective  esters  that  ^menthyl 
d-mandelate  is  saponified  more  quickly  than  /-menthyl  /-mandelate. 

The   saponification   constant    was   calculated    by   the   formula  for 
a  reaction  of  the  second  order,  namely, 


,  ^2-302  X  1000  ,      Tt(To-T^) 


Comparison  of  the  saponification  constants  shows  how  much  more 
quickly  the  bornyl  esters  are  saponified  than  the  menthyl  esters.  This 
difference  in  velocity  of  saponification  is  distinctly  seen  by  comparison 
of  the  results  of  experiments  II  and  XI,  III  and  XII,  V  and  XIII. 
Thus,  to  take  one  example  from  the  results  of  experiments  II  and  XI, 
whei-e  the  temperature  was  27°  and  the  concentrations  of  the  various 
solutions  were  practically  identical,  it  will  be  seen  that,  after  fifty-nine 
minutes,  67  per  cent,  of  the  bornyl  /-mandelate  was  saponified,  whilst, 
after  sixty-eight  minutes,  only  37  per  cent,  of  the  menthyl  ester  was 
saponified.  Again,  contrasting  experiments  III  and  XII,  where  the 
saponification  was  conducted  in  each  case  more  quickly  at  27°,  it  will 
be  seen,  for  example,  that,  after  thirty-four  minutes,  86  per  cent,  of 
the  bornyl  /-mandelate  was  saponified,  whilst,  in  the  same  time,  only 
36  per  cent,  of  the  corresponding  menthyl  ester  was  saponified.  In 
experiments  V  and  XIII,  where  the  temperature  was  40°,  91  percent, 
of  the  bornyl  /-ester  was  saponified  after  21*5  minutes,  whereas  only 
55  per  cent,  of  the  menthyl  /-ester  was  saponified  after  22*5 
minutes. 

Experimental. 

The  /-menthyl  (/-mandelate  and  /-menthyl  /-mandelate  used  were 
prepared  as  already  described  (Trans.,  1904,  85,  1249).  Determina- 
of  the  melting  points  and  specific  rotations  of  these  esters  were  in 
agreement  with  the  values  previously  quoted. 

/-Bornyl  cZ-mandelate  was  prepared  as  follows.  c/-Mandelic  acid, 
obtained  by  resolving  the  r-acid  with  morphine,  was  esterified  by 
/-borneol  according  to  the  Fischer-Speier  hydrogen  chloride  method. 
After  the  heating  on  a  boiling-water  bath  had  been  continued  for 
fourteen  hours,  the  product  was  washed  first  with  dilute  sodium 
carbonate  and  finally  with  water,  and  then  submitted  to  prolonged  dis- 
tillation in  a  current  of  steam  until  the  excess  of  borneol  had  nearly 
all  been  removed.  The  residual  viscous  oil  did  not  crystallise  when 
exposed  over  sulphuric  acid  in  a  partial  vacuum  for  three  weeks  ;  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  it  was  very  readily  soluble  in  the  commoner 
organic  solvents.  Its  solution  in  ethyl  alcohol  crystallised  when 
surrouuded  by  a  freezing  mixture  of  solid  carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol 
and  the  crop,    which   separated,   was   drained  off  through  a  funnel 
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surrounded  by  solid  carbon  dioxide.  The  crystals  obtained  in  this 
manner  became  liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  were  freed 
from  alcohol  by  heating ;  when  nucleated  by  a  crystal  obtained  by 
evaporating  a  small  portion  of  the  ethyl-alcoholic  solution  at  the 
temperature  of  a  mixture  of  solid  carbon  dioxide  and  ethyl  alcohol,  the 
oil  solidified  to  a  mass  of  minute,  colourless,  feathery  needles. 

\-Bornyl  d-mandelate,  CeH5-CH(OH)-C02-CioH^.  (m.  p.  50—51°),  is 
practically  insoluble  in  water  and  readily  soluble  in  the  commoner 
organic  solvents  at  the  ordinary  temperature  : 

0-1820  gave  0-5021  CO.^  and  0-1390  HgO.     C  =  75-2;  H  =  8-5. 
CigHg^Og  requires  C  =  75-0  ;  H  =  8-4  per  cent. 

A  determination  of  its  specific  rotation  in  ethyl  alcohol  gave  the 
following  result : 

1  =  2,  c  =  4-4425,  al,'  +2-06°,  [a]i«  +23-2°. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  isomeric  ^-mandelate,  the  esterification  of 
Z-mandelic  acid,  obtained  from  amygdalin,  was  conducted  as  in  the 
former  case.  After  removal  of  free  acid  and  borneol,  the  residual  oil 
quickly  solidified  to  a  solid  cake,  which  was  crystallised  by  surround- 
ing its  ethyl-alcoholic  solution  with  a  freezing  mixture  of  ice  and 
salt. 

\-Bornyl  l-mandelate,  C,;H5-CH(OH)-CO.,-CioHj7  (m.  p.  78°),  forms 
colourless  glassy  prisms,  the  behaviour  of  which  towards  solvents  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  ester  already  described  : 

0-2012  gave  05512  CO2  and  01503  H2O.     0  =  74-7  ;  H  =  S-4. 
CigHg^Og  requires  C  =  75-0  ;  H  =  8-4  per  cent. 

A  determination  of  its  specific  rotation  in  ethyl  alcohol  gave  the 
result : 

1  =  2,  c  =  4-6375,  af'  -7-81°,  [a]^  -84-2°. 

Since  the  esters  in  question  are  saponified  exceedingly  slowly  by 
aqueous  alkalis,  the  measurements  described  were  conducted  with 
ethyl-alcoholic  solutions.  The  ester  was  dissolved  in  a  definite  volume 
of  ethyl  alcohol,  a  definite  volume  of  standard  ethyl-alcoholic  potassium 
hydroxide  was  then  added,  and  10  c.c.  of  the  reaction  mixture  with- 
drawn at  intervals.  This  amount  was  run  into  an  excess  of  standard 
aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  (25  c.c.)  and, the  amount  of  free  acid  then 
estimated  by  titration  against  standard  barium  hydroxide  with 
phenol phthalein  as  indicator. 

The  UHual  precautions  as  to  constancy  of  temperature  wore  main- 
tained throughout.  IJoforo  mixing  the  ester  solution  and  the  alkali, 
both  were  ad  justed  to  the  desire<l  temperature  in  a  thermostat ;  after 
mizing,  10  c.c.  of  the  solution  wcmo  inimediatily  withdrawn  and  run 
into  an  excess  of  hiandanl  acid.  In  this  manner  the  initial  concentra- 
tion of  the  ester  in  the  solution  undergoing  saponification  was  deter- 
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mined.  The  final  concentration  of  the  ester  was  determined  by 
heating  10  c.c.  of  the  solution  under  a  reflux  condenser  for  one  hour, 
adding  standard  acid  and  estimating  the  amount  of  free  acid  as 
usual. 

Experiment  I. 

In  this  and  in  subsequent  experiments  : 

Column  a  =  time  in  minutes. 

„       h  =  c.c.  baryta  required  to  neutralise  excess  of  mineral 

acid. 
„       c  =  c.c.  acid  used  from  25  c.c. 
„       d  =  percentage  of  ester  saponified. 
^-27°;  HC1  =  0  03095  iV  (10  c.c.  =  1638  c.c.  baryta). 


\-Bomyl  \-mandelate. 


\-Bomyl  d-matuMate. 


a. 

h. 

e. 

d. 

a. 

h. 

e. 

d. 

0 

6-30 

21-15 

— 

0 

6-32 

21-14 



34 

9  85 

18-99 

37» 

36 

9-82 

19-00 

39» 

105 

14-00 

16-45 

81* 

106 

13-85 

16-54 

8:i» 

151 

14-75 

16  00 

89  • 

151 

14-68 

16-04 

92» 

00 

15-76 
k-. 

15-38 
=  26-1. 

100 
EXPERIS 

00 
lENT  11. 

15-37 
i-  = 

27-8 

15  62 

100 

r=  27° ;  HCl  =  003374  N (10  c.c. -  17-85  c.c.  baryta). 


VBornyl  \-mand elate. 


a. 

h. 

c. 

d. 

a. 

h. 

f. 

d. 

0 

5-80 

21-75 

— 

0 

5-73 

21-79 

— 

18 

7-02 

21-07 

22 

19 

7  06 

21-04 

24 

88 

8-42 

20-28 

47» 

38 

8-50 

20-24 

50 

59 

9-55 

19-65 

67* 

60 

9-50 

19-68 

68 

80 

10  00 

19-40 

75* 

81 

10-07 

19 -36 

79' 

109 

10  50 

19-12 

84* 

109 

10-50 

19-12 

86' 

146 

10-90 

18-89 

91* 

146 

10-85 

18-92 

93' 

208 

11-00 

18-84 

93 

211 

10-90 

18-89 

94 

00 

11-40 

18-61 

100 

00 

11-25 

18-70 

100 

i-=25-l. 


\-Bomyl  d-viandelate. 


k=27-2. 


Experiment  IIT. 

r=27°;  HCl  =  0-149  iV(10  c.c.  =  38-45  c.c.  baryta). 

l-Bomyl  l-maiidelate.  \-Bomyl  d-mandtlaie. 


a. 

b. 

c. 

rf. 

0 

16-23 

20-78 

— 

11 

17-65 

20-41 

40 

23 

18-85 

20-10 

73 

34 

19-30 

19-98 

86 

oo 

19-80 

19-85 

100 

a. 

b. 

f. 

d. 

0 

16-77 

20-64 

— 

11 

18-40 

20-21 

45* 

23 

19-60 

19-90 

77* 

34 

2015 

19-76 

92* 

00 

20-45 

19  68 

100 

*  The  value  lor  k  is  obtained  by  taking  the  mean  of  tlic  values  deduced  from  the 
experiments  denoted  by  an  asterisk. 
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Experiment  IV. 

r=27°;  HCl  =  0-149  i\^(10  c.c.  =  38-45  c.c.  baryta). 

\-Bornyl  l-mandelaie.  \-Bornyl  d-mandelate. 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

0 

18-83 

20-10 

— 

9-5 

20-07 

19-78 

33 

18 

20-90 

19-56 

55 

36 

21-95 

19-29 

84 

00 

22-57 

19-13 

100 

General  mean :  ^=16-t). 
(Calculated  from  III  and  IV). 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

0 

18-60 

20-16 

— 

10 

20-05 

19-79 

36 

18 

21-07 

19-52 

62 

35-5 

22-03 

19-27 

86 

00 

22-60 

19-12 

100 

General  mean  :  i  =  19-2. 
(Calculated  from  III  and  IV). 


Experiment  Y. 
r=40°;  HCl  =  0-07725  iV^(10  c.c.  =  19-93  c.c.  baryta). 


\-Bornyl  l-vuindelate. 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

0 

15-67 

17-14 

— 

4 

1690 

16-52 

27 

8 

18-20 

15-87 

56^ 

12-5 

1900 

15-47 

74 

21-5 

19-77 

1508 

91 

31-5 

19-97 

14-98 

96 

00 

20-17 

14-88 

100 

k=8l-2. 


\-Bornyl  d-mandelate. 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

0 

15-65 

17-15 

— 

4 

16-87 

16-54 

28^ 

8-5 

18-20 

15-87 

58 

12-5 

19  00 

15-47 

77 

21 

19-65 

15-14 

92 

29-5 

19-87 

15-03 

97 

00 

20-00 

14-96 

100 

^-  =  84-9. 


Experiment  VI. 


T=27°;  HCl  =  003576  iV  (10  c.c.  =  7-60  c.c.  baryta). 
\-Menthyl  l-mandelate.  \-Menthyl  d-mandelate. 


/fc=9-5. 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

0 

9-02 

13-13 



0 

9-05 

13-09 

— 

61 

9-40 

12-63 

19» 

58 

9-52 

12-47 

23* 

143 

9-95 

11-91 

46» 

141 

10-20 

11-68 

55* 

209 

10-33 

11-41 

64» 

205 

11-53 

11-14 

71' 

00 

11-05 

10-46 

100 

00 

11-13 

10-36 

100 

i-  =  12-3. 


Experiment  VII. 


7'=27°;  HC1  =  0-05411  iV^  (10  c.c.  =  11-50  c.c.  baryta). 
\-Menthyl  \-mandelate.  \-Menthyl  d-mandelate. 


a 

b. 

c. 

d. 

a. 

b. 

c. 

rf. 

0 

13-78 

13-02 



0 

13-73 

13-06 

— 

71 

14-48 

12-46 

86» 

71 

14-63 

12-28 

42* 

119 

14-85 

12-09 

66» 

116 

15-06 

11-91 

62* 

182 

16-28 

11-76 

76» 

180 

16-40 

11-61 

78* 

00 

16-70 

11-36 

100 

00 

16-87 

11-20 

100 

J!:=10-l.  k  =  \2'\. 

•  Till!  value  for  k  is  obUiinod  by  taking  the  lucan  of  the  values  deduced  from  tlie 
expcritnoutH  denoted  by  an  ootorisk. 
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Experiment  VIIT. 

7'=  27°;  HC1  =  005411  i>^ (10  c.c.  =  11-50  c.c.  baryU). 

\-Menthyl  \-mandelate.  VMetUhyl  A-mandelaU. 


i  =  9-4. 


o. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

a. 

b. 

e. 

rf. 

0 

11  15 

15-31 

— 

0 

1118 

15-28 

— 

104 

12-22 

14-38 

52* 

102 

12-45 

1418 

69» 

IM 

12-f.8 

14  06 

70* 

155 

12-85 

13-83 

78» 

220 

12-80 

13-87 

80« 

218 

13  05 

18-65 

88» 

CO 

13-20 

1352 

100 

00 

13-32 

13-42 

100 

i  =  12  1. 


Experiment  IX. 
r=27°;  HC1  =  0-05411  3^(10  c.c- 11-45  c.c.  bwyta). 


X-Menthyl  \-mandelate. 


k=89. 


\-Menthyl  d-manddaft. 


a. 

b. 

e. 

d. 

a. 

*. 

e. 

d. 

0 

9-12 

17  03 

— 

0 

9-20 

16-97 



41 

9-68 

16-56 

25* 

40 

10-00 

16-27 

37» 

87 

1015 

16-14 

47* 

86 

10  50 

16-83 

61» 

145 

10-63 

15-72 

70» 

145 

10-83 

15-54 

76» 

207 

10-93 

16-45 

83« 

206 

11-06 

15-34 

87  • 

3-24 

11-13 

15-28 

92* 

324 

11 -2« 

15-17 

9«* 

00 

11-30 

15-13 

100 

00 

11-35 

1509 

100 

i=120. 


Experiment  X. 
^=27^  HC1  =  0  05411  iV  (10  c.c.  =  11-45  C.C.  baryU). 


\  Menthyl  X-manddcUe. 


\-M9nthyl  d-mandelate. 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

a. 

b. 

e. 

d. 

0 

11-20 

15-22 

— 

0 

11-35 

16-09 

— 

30 

11-75 

14-74 

14* 

30 

12-07 

14-46 

18* 

62 

12-43 

1414 

32* 

62 

12-86 

13-77 

39* 

118 

13-45 

13-25 

59* 

118 

13-90 

12-86 

65* 

160 

13-95 

12-82 

72* 

166 

14-38 

12-44 

78* 

00 

15-02 

11-88 

100 

00 

15-25 

11-68 

100 

irr! 


1=111. 


*  The  value  tor  h  is  obtained  by  taking  the  mean  of  the  values  dedoced  from  the 
exjieriments  denoted  by  an  ast«ri8k. 
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a. 

0 

47 

68 

97 

125 

154 

201 

314 


Experiment  XT. 
r=  27° ;  HCl  =  0-03384  iV^  (10  c.c.  =  17-9  c.c.  baryta). 


\-Menthyl  \-mandelate. 


•80 
•10 
■75 
•60 
•15 
•65 
•13 
•60 
•07 


d. 

25* 
37* 
53* 
63* 
73* 
82* 
91* 
100 


i-=10-6. 


\-Menthyl  d-mandelate. 


0 

45-5 

66 

95 
124 
152 
199 
313 


•82 
•45 
•10 
•00 
•67 
•97 
•27 
•77 
•18 


22^31 
2r40 
2103 
20  53 
20^16 
19-99 
19-82 
19^54 
19-31 


30* 
43* 
59* 
72* 
77* 
83* 
92* 
100 


^•=l2•6. 


Experiment  XII. 
r=27°;  HCl  =  0-149  1^(10  c.c,  =  38-45  c.c.  baryta). 


\-Meifithyl  l-mandelate. 


;t=5-o. 


\-Menthyl  di-mandelate. 


a. 

6. 

c. 

d. 

a. 

h. 

c. 

d. 

0 

16-50 

20-71 

— 

0 

16-45 

20-72 

— 

12 

16-95 

20-59 

13 

12 

17-07 

20-56 

17 

22 

17-27 

20-51 

22* 

22-5 

17-90 

20-34 

40 

34 

17-73 

20-39 

36* 

34 

18-30 

20-24 

50 

46 

18-27 

20-25 

52* 

46 

18-80 

20-11 

64^ 

58 

18-57 

20-17 

61* 

58-5 

19  07 

20-04 

71 

71 

18-90 

20  08 

71* 

71 

19-30 

19-98 

77^ 

96 

19-17 

20^01 

79* 

94 

19-50 

19-93 

82 

00 

19-90 

19-82 

100 

00 

20-13 

19-76 

100 

k  =  6-9. 


Experiment  XIII. 
T=iO°;  HCl  =  0-07725  i\^(  10  c.c.  =  19-93  c.c.  baryta). 


\-Menthyl  \-mandelate. 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

0. 

h. 

c. 

d. 

0 

15-83 

17-06 

— 

0 

15-90 

17-02 

— 

7-6 

16  60 

16-67 

17 

8-5 

17-20 

16-87 

29 

15 

17-60 

16-17 

40* 

15-5 

18-17 

16-88 

60 

22-6 

18-27 

16-83 

65» 

23-5 

18-90 

15-52 

66 

30-6 

18-87 

16-63 

68* 

31 

l!)-30 

15-32 

76 

42-5 

19-30 

16-82 

78* 

42-5 

19-73 

15-10 

84 

65 

19-87- 

16-08 

91* 

65-6 

20-15 

14-89 

93 

87 

20-10 

14-91 

90 

87-5 

20-35 

14-79 

98 

« 

20-80 

14-82 

100 

100 

20  45 

14-74 

100 

A:  =  28 '5. 


\-Menthyl  d-mandelate. 


A--:  35-0. 


•  'ihf  viiliu!  for  k  is  obUiiicd  by  taking  llio  iiuiiui  of  tlic  viilucs  dutliKt'd  IVoiii  tlio 
oxi>oiitn<!titi!  denoted  by  uii  aHtcilBk. 
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LXXI V. —  The  Action  of  Ethyl  Oxalate  on  Tliioacetanilide 
and  its  Hoinologues. 

By     SlEQFBIEO     KUHEMANN. 

The  study  of  the  behaviour  of  ethyl  oxalate  towards  acetanilide  and 
its  analogues  (see  Kuhemann,  Trans.,  1906,  89,  1236,  1847)  led  to  the 
knowledge  of  compounds  the  representative  of  which,  xauthoxalanil, 
has  the  formula 


-■c&n^-'- 


This  constitution  has  been  derived  not  only  from  the  mode  of 
formation  of  the  substance,  but  als^o  from  the  fact  that,  on  hydrolysis 
with  caustic  potash,  it  yields  dianilaconitic  acid  *  which  in  turn 
furnishes  aconitic  acid  on  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  results  of  this  investigation  have  induced  me  to  examine  the 
reaction  of  thioacetauilide  and  its  homologues  with  ethyl  oxalate,  and  I 
have  found  that  coloured  compounds  are  formed  which  in  composition 
differ  from  xanthoxalanil  and  its  analogues  only  inasmuch  as  two  of 
their  oxygen  atoms  are  replaced  by  sulphur.  The  substance  which  is 
produced  from  tliioacetanilide,  therefore,  has  the  formula 

This  fact  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  constitution  of  the  compound 
is  analogous  to  that  of  xanthoxalanil,  namely  : 

*  I  had  pointed  out  before  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  1850)  that  a  comjxjund  with  this 
formula  had  been  prepared  by  Michael  {Auier.  Ckem.  J.,  1887,  9,  192)  which,  in 
melting  point,  differed  by  about  10"  from  the  dianilaconitic  acid  obtained  by  me 
from  xanthoxalanil.  I  have  since  prepared  Michael's  substance  and  find  that  the 
yield  is  very  small,  although  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  dianiline  salt  of  aconitic 
acid  had  been  kept  for  more  than  four  weeks.  A  comparison  of  the  two  dianil- 
aconitic acids  has  established  the  fact  that  they  differ  not  only  in  their  melting 
points,  but  also  in  their  behaviour  towards  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  ;  this 
readily  dissolves  Michael's  compound,  as  stated  already  by  this  chemist,  whereas  the 
other  is  insoluble. 
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and  accordingly  is  to  be  called  dithioxanthoxcdanil.  Similar  formulae 
must  be  assigned  to  the  substances  which  are  formed  from  the 
homologues  of  thioacetanilide.  These  compounds  are  highly  coloured 
and  sparingly  soluble  in  most  solvents.  With  regard  to  their  colour  I 
have  noticed  that  they  show  similar  differences  from  the  corresponding 
compounds  derived  from  acetanilide  and  its  analogues,  dithioxanthox- 
alanil  being  dark  brown,  whereas  its  homologues  have  a  lighter  shade. 
These  thio-derivatives  have  no  acidic  properties,  and  in  this  respect 
resemble  the  other  class  of  compounds ;  they' differ,  however,  from  the 
latter  in  their  great  stability  towards  alkalis.  Whilst  xanthoxalanil, 
on  digestion  with  dilute  caustic  potash,  is  readily  decomposed  and 
yields  dianilaconitic  acid,  dithioxanthoxalanil  does  not  suffer  a  similar 
change  under  these  conditions,  but  is  transformed  into  its  tautomeride. 
The  fact  that  this  substance  is  very  soluble  in  dilute  alkalis  as  well  as 
alkali  carbonates  points  to  the  formula  ; 

C(SH):CH     CO-CO 

^co — c==c— cs^ 

The  formation  of  this  compound  is  of  some  interest,  because  tautomeric 
forms  of  thioacetanilide  and  its  homologues  have  not  been  obtained  ; 
P.  Jacobson  {Ber.,  1888,  21,  2627),  indeed,  stated  that  thioaceto- 
^-naphthalide,  on  rapidly  cooling  its  alcoholic  solution,  crystallised  in 
needles  which  changed  into  plates  when  left  in  the  mother  liquor  for 
some  time,  but  both  kinds  of  crystals  melted  at  the  same  temperature. 
This  phenomenon  was  explained  by  the  assumption  that  the  different 
crystallographic  forms  corresponded  to  the  tautomerides, 
CjoHy-NH-CS-CfIa  and  CioH7N:C(SH)-CH3, 
but  experimental  proofs  in  support  of  this  view  have  not  been  brought 
forward. 

A  more  profound  change  in  dithioxanthoxalanil  takes  place  if  this 
compound  is  boiled  with  dilute  caustic  potash  for  several  hours,  when 
one  atom  of  sulphur  is  substituted  by  oxygen,  and  a  substance,  thio- 
xani/ioxalanil,  is  formed  which,  a  priori,  may  be  represented  either  by 
the  formula 

The  fact,  however,  that  this  compound  dissolves  iu  sodium  carbonate, 

CO'Cir 
whereas  xanthoxalanil,  which  contains  the  group  PhN<[       Y    \  is 

insoluble  in  this  agent,  points  to  the  formula  (1).  Similar  substances 
have  been  obtained  from  dithioxanthoxalo-;)-t()luidil  and  dithio- 
xauthoxalo-)3-naplilhylamil.      A    complete    decomposition    of    dithio- 
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xantboxalanil  is  not  effected  until  it  is  boiled  with  concentrated 
(60 — 70  per  cent.)  aqueous  caustic  potash,  when  aniline  and  oxalic  acid 
are  produced. 

Of  especial  interest  is  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  dithio- 
xanthoxalanil ;  it  has  been  shown  previously  (loc.  cit.)  that  xanthoxalo- 
xylidil,  C24H20O5N0  (this  compound  had  been  chosen  instead  of 
xantboxalanil  on  account  of  its  solubility  in  glacial  acetic  acid), 
absorbs  6  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  yields  a  colourless  substance  of  the 
formula  Cg^HjgOjNj.  Dithioxanthoxalanil,  however,  by  the  action  of 
zinc  dust  and  acetic  acid,  is  transformed  into  a  compound  which  lias  the 
composition  CngHj^OgNg,  indicating  that  the  sulphur  is  entirely 
replaced  by  hydrogen,  and  that  no  addition  of  hydrogen  takes  place. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  fact  that  the  substance  is  insoluble  in  cold 
alkalis  or  cold  alkali  carbonates,  on  the  other  that  it  is  almost  colour- 
less, leads  to  the  view  that  the  substitution  is  accompanied  by  a  change 
in  the  linking.  Its  formation  is  probably  to  be  interpreted  thus : 
dithioxanthoxalanil  tirst  changes  into  its  tautomeride  : 

this  subsequently  is  transformed  into  : 


-««^r^-^- 


which  finally  is  reduced  to  PliN<^^£u^S^3^>NPh. 

Experiments  are  in  progress  with  the  object  of  verifying  this  con- 
stitution, and  also  of  ascertaining  whether  the  conclusion  which  may 
be  drawn  from  the  behaviour  of  dithioxanthoxalanil  with  regard  to 
the  structure  of  the  reduction  product  of  xantboxalanil  is  correct. 
The  fact  that  the  group  'CO'CO*  is  not  altered  in  the  course  of  the 
reduction  of  the  thio-compound  would  suggest  that  it  is  not  changed 
in  the  other  case,  and  that  the  compound  Cg^Hj^O^Nj  is  accordingly 
to  be  represented  thus  : 

CH(0H).9H,     90 CO 

N.^0 CH — CH-CH(OH)^ 

The  reduction  product,  C^oHj^OgNg,  of  dithioxanthoxalanil  is 
characterised  by  its  behaviour  towards  alkalis  or  alkali  carbonates. 
Although  these  reagents  have  no  effect  on  the  compound  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  yet  on  boiling  they  transform  it  into  a  blue 
solid.  This  product  is  the  alkali  derivative  of  a  cherry-red  compound 
which  is  formed  on  adding  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  blue 
substance.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  complete  the  study  of  this 
red  compound  owinj,'  to  the  small  yield  of  the  reduction  product 
OogH^gOgN^,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  isomeric  with 
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the  latter  substance.  This  reaction  resembles  the  transformation 
which  the  yellow  product  of  the  reaction  between  acetylacetone  and 
phenylpropiolyl  chloride  suffers  under  the  influence  of  organic  bases  as 
well  as  sodium  carbonate,  and  which  yields  the  red  substance 

(Ruhemann  and  Merriman,  Trans.,  1905,  87,  1383).  This  also  forms 
blue  salts,  as  does  Claisen  and  Ewan's  oxalyldibenzyl  ketone  and 
triethyl  anhydro-oxalaconitate  {loc.  cit.). 

The  analogy  in  the  behaviour  of  these  substances  points  to  the  view 
that  the  red  compound  which  is  formed  from  the  reduction  product  of 
dithioxanthoxalanil  under  the  influence  of  alkalis  possesses  a  similar 
constitution.  It  differs  from  the  other  compounds  of  this  type  inas- 
much as  it  is  more  stable  both  towards  alkalis  and  alkali  carbonates. 


Experimental. 

CS'PTI      CO '00 
Dithioxanthoxalanil,  CgH5*N<[        i  _L_  i J>N'CgH5. 

This  substance  is  prepared  by  adding  ethyl  oxalate  (20  grams)  to 
sodium  ethoxide  (9  grams)  suspended  in  dry  benzene  and  mixing  the 
solution  with  thioacetanilide  (20  grams)  dissolved  in  benzene.  After 
a  short  time  a  yellow  solid  separates  which  undoubtedly  is  the  sodium 
derivative  of  thioacetanilide.  This  disappears  in  the  course  of  several 
hours,  and  a  deep  red  solution  is  formed  which,  on  standing  over- 
night, sets  to  a  semi-solid  mass  of  red  crystals.  These  have  not  been 
examined,  because  they  are  very  hygroscopic,  and  on  attempting  to 
collect  them  are  transformed  into  a  gelatinous  mass.  On  adding 
water  to  the  product  of  the  reaction,  the  solid  readily  dissolves, 
yielding  a  red  solution  which  is  separated  from  the  benzene  layer  and 
treated  with  an  excess  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  a  cloudiness  is 
produced  which  after  a  short  time  coalesces  into  a  red  solid.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  washed  with  water,  then  with  alcohol,  and  dried  in  the 
steam-oven.  The  original  aqueous  filtrate  and  the  dark  alcoholic 
washings  deposit  a  further  amount  of  the  substance  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days.  The  compound  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  fairly  soluble  in  hot 
beDzene,  and  very  sparingly  so  in  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid  ;  5  grams 
require  more  than  1  litre  of  the  solvent  to  yield  a  deep  red  solution, 
from  which,  on  cooling,  beautiful,  l)rown  prisms  separate.  The  yield  of 
the  recrystallised  substance  amounts  to  about  50  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  thioacetanilide.  Dithioxanthoxalanil  has  no  definite  melting 
point ;  it  darkuus  above  200°  and  decomposes  at  about  235*^  with 
evolution  of  guu  : 
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01 955  gave  04360  COg  and  00548  H^O.     C -60-82  ;  H  =  3-ll. 

0-2396     „     U-8  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  17°  and  769  mm.     N  =  7-25. 

0-2395     „     0-2843  BaSO^.     8=1630. 

CjoHigOsNgS^  requires  0  =  61-22;  H  =  3-06;  N  =  714;  S-16-32 

per  cent. 

Dithioxant/ioxalanil  is  not  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid  even  on 
boiling;  it  does  not  dissolve  in  either  sodium  carbonate  or  caustic 
potash  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  on  digesting  it  with  dilute 
alkalis  (15  per  cent.)  it  gradually  dissolves  and  is  transformed  into 

T/te  laomeriiU  of  DithioxanOioxalanil, 

PhN<C(«H):CH     (jO^Oy^j,^ 

00 0=0— OS 

This  is  isolated  by  adding  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  yellow 
alkaline  solution,  when  it  is  precipitated  as  a  red  solid.  After 
being  washed  with  water,  it  is  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol ;  the  solu- 
tion, on  cooling,  deposits  long,  red  needles  which  do  not  melt,  but 
decompose  at  about  195°  : 

0  2012  gave  04495  00^  and  00569  H.A     0  =  6093;  H  =  3-14. 

0-1970     „     0  4420    „      „    00545      '„       0  =  6119;  H  =  3-07. 

0-2302     „     14-4  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  18°  and  758  mm.     N  =  7-20. 

0-2105     „     0-2507  BaSO^.     S-16-35. 
0.,oHi..03N2S2requiresC - 61  -22 ;  H  =  306 ;  N  =  7-14 ;  S  =  16-32per cent. 

The  isomeride  of  dithioxanthoxalanil  is  moderately  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol,  mure  readily  so  in  hot  glacial  acetic  acid ;  it  dissolves  in 
caustic  potash  or  in  sodium  carbonate,  yielding  yellowish-red 
solutions. 

Thioxanthoxalanil,  PhN<^^f^^^9^;^NPh. 
00 (X— 0 — 00 

This  compound  is  formed  on  boiling  dithioxanthoxalanil  with  aqueous 
caustic  potash  (15 — 20  per  cent.)  in  a  flask  with  a  reflux  condenser. 
It  is  necessary  to  continue  the  heating  for  some  time.  The  transforma- 
tion is  complete  after  six  hours'  boiling,  otherwise  a  mixture  of 
thioxanthoxalanil  and  the  tautomeride  of  dithioxanthoxalanil  is  pro- 
duced. Their  separation  may  be  effected  by  means  of  boiling  alcohol, 
in  which  the  latter  substance  is  fairly  soluble,  whereas  thioxanthox- 
alanil is  almost  insoluble.  The  yellowish-red  solution,  when  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  evolves  hydrogen  sulphide  and  yields  a 
gelatinous  precipitate  which,  after  being  washed  with  water^  is  dried 
on  porous  porcelain.  The  substance  dissolves  in  a  large  quantity  of 
boiling  glacial  acetic  acid,  and,  on  cooling,  crystallises  in  shiny,  orange 
plates  which  melt  and  decompose  at  216 — 218°  : 

VOL.  XCI.  3  H 
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0-2053  gave  0-4797  CO2  and  0-0603  HgO.     C  =  63-72  ;  H  =  3-26. 
0-2062     „     13-6  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  18°  and  746-5  mm.     JST  =  7*48. 
0-2460     „     0-1510  BaSO^.     S  =  8-43. 
C20H12O4N2S  requires  C  =  63-83  ;  H  =  3-19  ;  N  =  7-44  ;  S  =  851  per  cent. 

Thioxanthoxalanil  dissolves  in  aqueous  sodium  carbonate  on  warm- 
ing to  yield  a  pale  yellow  solution,  but  it  is  insoluble  in  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  even  on  boiling. 

The  formation  of  this  substance  is  not  accompanied  by  the  production 
of  aniline  and  oxalic  acid,  and  this  fact  indicates  that  a  complete 
decomposition  is  not  effected  by  the  dilute  alkali ;  this  does  not  take 
place  until  dithioxanthoxalanil  is  boiled  with  concentrated  (about 
75  per  cent.)  aqueous  caustic  potash.  The  brown  crystals  first  dis- 
solve, yielding  a  red  solution  which  shortly  deposits  a  yellow  solid ; 
this  afterwards  disappears,  and  a  green  liquid  is  produced  which 
retains  an  oil  in  suspension.  After  one  hour's  heating,  the  product 
of  the  reaction  is  agitated  with  ether ;  this  extracts  an  oil  which  has 
been  recognised  as  aniline.  The  alkaline  layer  gives  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  a  gelatinous  precipitate  which  dissolves  in  ether  and, 
on  removal  of  the  solvent,  is  left  behind  as  a  green  resin.  The 
remaining  acid  solution  contains  oxalic  acid. 

Dithioxanthoxcdo-^-toluidil, 

Thioaceto-/)-toluidide,  which  had  been  prepared  according  to  Jacob- 
son  and  Ney's  directions  {Ber.,  1889,  22,  906),  is  not  so  readily 
soluble  in  benzene  as  thioacetanilide.  On  adding  this  substance 
(33  grams),  dissolved  in  hot  benzene,  to  the  solution  which  is  formed 
by  mixing  dry  sodium  ethoxide  (13-6  grams)  suspended  in  benzene, 
and  ethyl  oxalate  (29-5  grams),  a  precipitate  is  formed  in  this  case 
also  ;  this  dissolves  after  several  hours,  yielding  a  deep  red  solution 
which,  however,  on  standing  overnight,  does  not  deposit  a  solid.  It  is 
agitated  with  water,  and  the  aqueous  layer  is  treated  with  an  excess 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  when  a  cloudiness  is  produced  which,  after  a 
short  time,  coalesces  into  a  red  solid ;  this  dissolves  in  much  boiling 
glacial  acetic  acid,  and,  on  cooling,  crystallises  in  bunches  of  dark  red 
needles  which  are  paler  in  colour  than  dithioxanthoxalanil.  The 
substance  melts  and  decomposes  at  about  248°  : 

0-2020  gave  0-4G45  CO,  and  0-0708  H^O.     C - 62-7 1  ;  H  =  389. 

0*2080  „  11-6  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  IC"  and  775  mm.  N-6-G3. 
C„H,oOgNj,Sa  requires  0-62-86  ;  H-3-81 ;  N-GG7  per  cent. 
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Thioxanlhoxalo--g-toluidil, 
(rtCH,.C,H.-N<^(^^^?^0>N-C.H..CH.(rt. 

Dithioxanthoxalo-p-toluidil  dissolves  in  dilute  aqueous  caustic  potash, 
but  not  so  readily  as  dithioxanthoxalanil ;  it  yields  a  dark  red  solution 
which,  on  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid,  forms  a  red  precipitate, 
and  at  the  same  time  hydrogen  sulphide  is  evolved.  This  indicates 
that  the  formation  of  the  isomeride  of  the  dithio-derivative  is 
accompanied  by  the  production  of  thioxanthoxalo-;)-toluidil.  This 
conclusion  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the  red  precipitate  is  a 
mixture.  1  have  not  been  able  to  separate  it,  and  on  analysis  of  the 
product,  which  had  been  recrystallised  from  alcohol,  the  following 
results  were  obtained  : 

0-2004  gave  04683  CO^  and  0-0725  HgO.     C  =  63-73;  H  =  4-01; 
which  lie  between  the  numbers  required  for  the  two  substances  : 
CjjHieOjNjSj  requires  C  =  62-85  ;  H-  381, 
a^^HigO^NgS         „        C  =  65-34  ;  H  =  3-96  per  cent. 

In  order  to  prepare  thioxanthoxalo-j^-toluidil  in  a  pure  state,  the 
dithio-compound  is  boiled  with  an  excess  of  caustic  potash  (15 — 20 
per  cent.)  for  five  to  six  hours;  the  alkaline  solution,  when  cold,  is 
mixed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  when  hydrogen  sulphide  is 
evolved  and  a  yellow  solid  is  precipitated.  This,  after  being  washed 
with  water,  is  dried  on  a  porous  plate  and  then  dissolved  in  boiling 
alcohol,  in  which  it  is  only  sparingly  soluble ;  on  cooling,  shiny, 
orange  plates  separate  which  are  paler  in  colour  than  the 
corresponding  thioxanthoxalanil,  and  melt  at  226 — 228°  with 
decomposition  : 

0-2018  gave  0-4815  CO^  and  00722  HgO.     C  =  65-07  ;  H  =  3-97. 
Cj.,HigC\N.^S  requires  C  =  6534  ;  H  =  396  per  cent. 
This  substance,  like  thioxanthoxalanil,  readily  dissolves  in  alkalis  as 
well  as  alkali  carbonates. 

Dithioxanthoxalo-m-xylidil. 
(1  :3)(CH3),.C,H3(4)N<^^;9^?^^^N(4).CeH3(CH,),(l  :3). 

The  solution  which  is  formed  on  adding  ethyl  oxalate  (11  grams)  to 
sodium  ethoxide  (5  grams),  suspended  in  benzene,  when  mixed  with 
thioaceto-m-xylidide  (13  grams)  dissolved  in  benzene  (it  is  readily 
soluble  in  this  solvent),  yields  a  precipitate  which  disappears  in  the 
course  of  a  day,  forming  a  dark  red  solution.      This  does  not  deposit  a 

3  H  2 
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solid,  but  on  treating  the  aqueous  extract  with  hydrochloric  acid  an 
oily  product  is  precipitated  which,  on  standing,  sets  to  a  dark  brown 
solid.  This  is  more  soluble  in  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid  than  the 
former  dithio-derivative,  and,  on  cooling,  crystallises  in  brick-red, 
prismatic  plates  which  soften  at  225°  and  melt  at  about  235°  with 
decomposition  : 

0-2002  gave  0-4710  COj  and  0-0820  H2O.     C  =  64-1 6  ;  H  =  4-55. 

0-2270     „      12-2  C.C.  moist  nitrogen  at  15°  and  773  mm.    N  =  6-40. 

0-2587     „     0-2722  BaSO^.     S=  14-45. 

C24H20O3N2S2  requires  C  =  64-28;  H  =  4-46;  N  =  625;  S  =  14-29 

per  cent. 

Diihioxanthoxalo-P-naphthylamU, 

This  substance  is  formed  in  the  same  way  as  the  former  dithio-com- 
pound,  using  ^-naphthylthioacetamide.  In  order  to  dissolve  the  amide, 
a  large  quantity  of  hot  benzene  is  required ;  the  precipitate  ob- 
tained on  adding  this  solution  to  the  mixture  of  sodium  ethoxide 
and  ethyl  oxalate  gradually  dissolves,  and  the  solution,  in  the  course 
of  a  day,  deposits  a  red  solid  which  is  soluble  in  water.  On  adding 
hydrochloric  acid  to  the  aqueous  layer,  a  red  precipitate  is  formed  which 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  glacial  acetic  acid,  but  dissolves  in  boiling 
nitrobenzene  and,  on  cooling,  crystallises  in  small  red  needles.  These 
are  separated  from  the  dark  coloured  mother  liquor  by  filtration 
and  frequently  washed  with  boiling  alcohol.  The  substance  does 
not  melt,  but  begins  to  darken  at  about  250°  and  finally  turns 
black  : 

0-2020  gave  05065  CO2  and  0-0625  HgO.     C  =  68-38  ;  H  =  343. 

0-2123     „      10-4  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  19°  and  770  mm.    N  =  5-70 
CjgHjgOgNjSj  requires  C  =  68-29  ;  H  =  3-25  j  N  =  5-69  per  cent. 

This  compound  reacts  with  caustic  potash  in  the  same  way  as  the 
dithio-derivatives.  On  boiling  with  the  alkali  (15  per  cent.),  it 
dissolves  with  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  of  a  black  solid  ; 
the  dark  colour  of  the  solution  then  changes  to  yellowish-red.  After 
four  hours'  heating,  the  solution  is  pomod  o£E  from  the  solid  which 
adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  flask  and  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  when  hydrogen  sulphide  is  evolved  and  a  red  precipitate  is  formed. 
This  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  glacial  acetic  acid ;  it  dissolves  in 
boiling  nitrobenzene,  but  is  decomposed  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
■olulion,  on  cooling,  does  not  deposit  any  solid.  I  have  not  analysed 
thia  subHtance,  but  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  it  is  thioxanthoxalo- 
/9-naphthylamil. 


I 
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Reduction  of  DiihioxanihoxaJLaniU 

The  dark  red  solution  of  dithioxanthoxalanil  in  glacial  acetic  acid  is 
rapidly  decolorised  by  zinc  dust.  Instead  of  bringing  the  dithio- 
compound  into  solution,  which  requires  a  considerable  volume  of  the 
solvent,  it  is  more  convenient  to  boil  the  substance  (8  grams)  with  a 
smaller  quantity  of  glacial  acetic  acid  (about  500  c.c),  and  to  add 
gradually  an  excess  of  zinc  dust  to  the  suspension,  when  in  a  few 
minutes  the  action  is  complete.  The  product  is  filtered  while  hot 
through  asbestos,  and  the  residue  again  extracted  with  acetic  acid. 
The  filtrate,  which  has  a  pale  yellow  colour,  cannot  be  concentrated 
by  distillation  of  the  acid,  because  it  turns  red  ;  it  is  therefore  mixed 
with  water,  when  a  gelatinous  substance  is  precipitated.  This  is  washed 
with  water,  dried  on  a  porous  plate,  and  dissolved  in  boiling  glacial 
acetic  acid  ;  the  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  grey,  shiny  plates 
which  do  not  melt,  but  begin  to  darken  at  about  240°  and  finally  turn 
black  : 

0-2015  gave  0-5330  COj  and  00885  HjO.     C  =  72-U  ;  H  =  4-88. 
0-2160     „     15-8  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  18''  and  768  mm.     N  =  8-53. 
CgoHjeOgNj  requires  C-  7230  ;  H  -  482  ;  N  =  8-43  per  cent. 

The  substance  is  insoluble  in  benzene,  sparingly  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol,  more  readily  so,  however,  in  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid.  Its 
constitution,  as  stated  before  (p.  799),  is  probably  to  be  represented 

thus  : 

A  similar  compound  is  formed  from  dithioxanthoxalo-/)-toluidil, 
which  crystallises  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  nearly  colourless  prisms, 
and  on  heating  behaves  like  the  former  substance.  The  yield  in  both 
cases  is  very  small. 

The  compound,  CooHjgOgN.^,  which  is  produced  on  reduction  of 
dithioxanthoxalanil  (and  the  corresponding  substance  obtained  from 
the  homologue  of  the  dithio-derivative)  is  not  soluble  either  in  sodium 
carbonate  or  caustic  soda  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  on  boiling 
with  these  reagents  yields  a  blue  substance ;  this,  in  the  presence  of 
alkali,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water ;  it  dissolves,  however,  fairly 
readily  when  the  alkali  has  been  washed  away.  The  blue  solid  and  its 
solution,  on  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid,  turn  red,  and  yield  a 
compound  which  by  alkalis  is  transformed  back  again  into  its  blue 
salts.  The  red  substance  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  glacial  acetic  acid, 
but  dissolves  in  hot  nitrobenzene,  and  on  cooling  separates  in  reddish- 
brown  crystals.     The  small  yield  of  the  reduction  product  of  dithio- 
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xanthoxalanil  has  prevented  me  from  studying  more  closely  the 
remarkable  transformation  it  undergoes  when  treated  with  alkalis, 
but  I  am  continuing  this  investigation  in  order  to  prove  the  relation 
of  the  substance  which  is  thus  formed  to  the  compounds  with  similar 
properties. 

GONVILLE   AND   CaIUS   COLLEGE, 

Camdhidge. 


LXXV. — The  Magnetic  Rotation  of  Hexatriene^ 
CHa'.CH'CHlCH'CHrCHo,  and  its  Relationship  to 
Benzene  and  other  Aromatic  Compounds :  also 
its  Refractive  Power.* 

By  Sir  William  Henry  Perkin. 

In  a  paper  on  magnetic  rotatory  power,  especially  of  aromatic  com- 
pounds (Trans.,  1896,  69,  1025),  attention  is  repeatedly  drawn  to  the 
very  high  rotations  of  aromatic  compounds,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  abnormally  high  values  is  especially 
emphasised.  That  the  values  for  aromatic  compounds  should  be  much 
higher  than  those  of  aliphatic  saturated  compounds  was  to  be  expected, 
because  rotations  increase  for  every  unsaturated  grouping  which  the 
substance  contains,  but  that  they  should  be  so  abnormally  high  as 
they  have  been  found  to  be,  admitted,  at  that  time,  of  no  satisfactory 
explanation.  The  examination  of  hexylene,  diallyl,  and  dipropargyl 
showed  that  their  magnetic  rotations  appeared  to  be  about  normal,  and 
the  value  for  each  unsaturated  grouping  rose  only  slightly  as  the 
number  of  these  groupings  increased  (Trans.,  1895,  67,  255  t).  The 
two  acetylene  groupings  in  dipropargyl,  CHIC'CHj'CHg'CrCH,  also 
seemed  to  act  like  four  ordinary  unsaturated  groups,  but  when 
dipropargyl  was  compared  with  its  isomeride  benzene,  a  very  striking 
difference  in  rotation  was  observed,  the  value  for  dipropargyl  (10435) 
being  much  lower  than  that  of  benzene  (11*284).  It  was  supposed  at 
the  time  that  this  difference  was  due,  in  some  way,  to  the  ring  forma- 
tion of  benzene. 

•  Coini«iro  J.  W.  HrUlil  (TmiiH.,  1907,  91,  116,  and  i/tr.  1907,  40,  878). 

t  Orinor  {Ann.  Chiin.  Phya.,  189'2,  [vi],  26,  823,  346)  has  shown  lliat  diallyl  and 
dipro|Mirgyi  a»  ordinarily  iircjiarcd  uro  not  pure  products,  but  contain  small  iinantitios 
of  tsoinoiic  hydrocarbonH,  ho  that  tho  tnio  niagnetio  rotationM  of  the  puri!  Hubstances 
nvky  bfl  found  to  ditfcr  to  uonio  iilight  extent  from  those  given  in  tliiu  ])a])er. 
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That  thig  was  the  chief  reason  became,  however,  very  doubtful  when 
the  remarkable  observation  was  made  that  <i-A*'*^**-p-menthadiene, 


CHMe<^g2;Jjf>C-C<! 


CH, 
Me  ' 


which  contains  two  unsaturated  groupings  in  conjunction,  yielded 
abnormally  high'numbers  for  the  magnetic  rotation  (Trans.,  1906,  80, 
854).  This  result  seemed  to  point  to  the  possibility  that  the  high 
rotations  of  benzene  derivatives  and  other  substances  containing 
unsaturated  groups  in  conjunction  was,  in  fact,  chiefly  due  to  the 
presence  of  these  groups. 

In  order  to  test  this  supposition,  it  seemed  very  desirable,  in  the 
first  place,  to  examine  some  open  chain  compounds  in  order  that  the 
effect  of  association  might  be  determined  without  any  disturbing 
influence  due  to  ring  formation.  Fortunately  this  was  rendered 
possible  by  the  discovery  of  P.  van  Romburgh  and  W.  van  Dorssen 
{Proc.  K.  Akad.  Wetensch.,  Amsterdam,  1905,  8,  565)  of  hexcUriene, 
CH.^ICH'CHIOH'CHICHo,  which  contains  three  contiguous  unsaturated 
groups,  and  I  have  to  thank  these  gentlemen  for  their  kindness  in 
placing  about  25  c.c.  of  this  rare  substance  at  my  disposal  for  the 
purpose  of  examination.  Two  separate  determinations  of  the  magnetic 
rotation  of  the  freshly  fractionated  hydrocarbon  were  made  and  thoM 
gave  concordant  results,  the  average  value  being  12*196.  This  is  a 
remarkably  high  number,  higher  indeed  than  that  of  benzene  itself 
(11-284),  from  which  hexatriene  only  differs  in  containing  2  atoms  of 
hydrogen  more. 

The  difference  in  the  formulae  of  hexatriene  and  benzene  is  simply 
the  difference  of  ring  formation  due  to  the  loss  of  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen,  and  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  difference  between  hexane 
and  hexamethylene ;  the  latter  value  has  been  determined  experi- 
mentally and  found  to  be  0982  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  295). 

If  we  subtract  this  difference  from  hexatriene,  we  obtain  a  value  for 
the  magnetic  rotation  of  benzene  based  on  the  assumption  that  benzene 
contains  three  unsaturated  groupings. 

Magnetic  rotation  of  hexatriene    12*196 

Difference  for  ring  formation    0*982 


Calculated  rotation  of  benzene 11*214 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  number  is  practically  identical 
with  that  actually  found  for  the  rotation  of  benzene  (11*284),  and  this 
fact  seems  to  point  to  two  important  conclusions,  namely,  that  benzene 
contains  three  contiguous  unsaturated  groupings  (Kekule's  formula), 
and  secondly  that  these  have  substantially  the  same  value  as  in  the 
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case  of  open  chain  compounds.  Another  set  of  comparisons  which 
point  in  the  same  direction  is  the  following  : 

Hexatriene 12-196  Benzene 11-284 

Hexane  6"646  Hexamethylene . .       5'664 

Difference  5-550  Difference 5-620 

These  comparisons  of  such  widely  differing  substances  are,  moreover, 
interesting  for  another  reason,  namely,  because  the  difference  (5 '6 
approx.)  gives  us  a  reliable  value  for  the  association  of  three  double 
linkings.*  In  this  connexion,  the  following  comparisons  of  hexatriene, 
CH2:CH-CH:0H-CH:CH2,  and  diallyl,  CHglCH-CHj-GHg-CHICHa, 
serve  to  show  the  remarkable  effect  which  is  produced  when  two  un- 
saturated groups  become  united  by  means  of  a  third.  In  the  formula 
for  diallyl,  there  are  two  unsaturated  groups  separated  by  •CHg'CHg'j 
in  hexatriene  this  intermediate  group  is  displaced  by  •CHICH*,  a 
displacement  which,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  would  cause  a  rise 
of  rotation  of  about  0-730.  The  actual  determinations  gave,  however, 
the  following  figures : 

Hexatriene 12-196 

Diallyl 8-420 

Difference    3-776 

and  it  is  seen  that  the  rise  in  rotation  is  about  three  whole  numbers 
more  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  unsaturated  groupings 
not  been  associated. 

In  making  some  attempt  to  estimate  approximately  the  effect  of 
association  in  connexion  with  unsaturated  groupings,  the  following 
points  are  worthy  of  consideration. 

d-A'**''-/>-Menthadiene  and  (Z-limonene, 

both  contain  two  unsaturated  groupings,  and  are  exactly  similarly 
constituted,  with  the  exception  that  in  c^menthadiene  the  two  un- 
saturated groupings  are  associated,  wltoroas  in  (/-liinoneno  thoy  are 
separated  by  the  group  •CHj'CHj*.  The  difference  in  the  observed 
rotations  of  these  two  torpenes  is  1-815,  or  0-907  for  each  associated 

*  By  tbo  value  for  an  associated  doublo  linking  is  uiulerHtood  tlio  nuinbor  which 
repreMnts  the  conveniion  of  the  group  'CH^'CH./  into  nn  associated  doublo  linicing 
*OH:CH*,  The  totual  effeot  due  to  association  would  bu  obtained  by  subtracting 
from  this  the  vahio  for  unsaturation  (tbat  is,  tiic  value  obtained  when  the  group 
'Cilg'CII,'  U  couvurtod  into  au  ordinary  uusaturutud  group). 
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unsaturated   group,  as  seen  from  the  following  comparison   of  their 
respective  rotations  : 

(Z.A»8<'"-/)-Menthadiene    13061 

(/-Limonene 1 1  '246 


2)1-815 
0-907 


If  0730  (the  ordinary  value  for  unsaturation)  is  added  to  this,  we 
obtain  1*637  as  the  rise  in  rotation  due  to  the  conversion  of  a 
group,  •CHg'CHj*,  into  an  associated  double  linking,  •CHX'H*.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  this  value  is  considerably  less  than  that 
observed  in  the  case  of  three  associated  double  linkings,  because,  if 
the  difference  between  hexatriene  and  hexane  (namely,  5  550,  see 
above)  is  divided  by  three,  we  obtain  1*85  as  the  value  for  each  of 
the  three  double  linkings  in  hexatriene. 

In  the  case  of  d-A^^^'-^menthadiene,  we  have  the  interesting  con- 
dition that  one  of  the  associated  double  linkings  is  situated  within 
whilst  the  other  is  outside  the  ring,  and  it  is  evident  tliat  in  these 
circumstances  there  is  a  similar  rise  in  value  to  that  observed  when 
both  associated  linkings  are  inside  or  outside  a  ring,  although  there 
may,  of  course,  be  some  slight  difference  in  the  amount  of  the  rise. 

The  only  case  of  the  association  of  two  unsaturated  groupings 
within  the  ring  which  has  been  directly  measured  is  the  case  of 
A^  -^-dihydrobenzene, 

(Crossley,  Trans.,  1904,  85, 1418),  which  was  found  to  have  a  rotation 
of  8093.  If  the  value  for  hexamethylene  (5-664)  is  deducted  from 
this,  we  obtain  2-429  as  the  value  of  the  two  associated  double  linkings 
or  1-218  for  each,  and  this  is  perhaps  a  rather  smaller  value  than  might 
have  been  expected.  No  open  chain  compound  has,  so  far,  been 
measured  which  contains  two  associated  double  linkings,  but  a  substance 
of  this  type  is  in  the  course  of  preparation,  and  the  determination  of 
its  magnetic  rotation  should  yield  very  interesting  results. 

In  comparing  d-A^  ®'®'-/)-menthadiene  with  hexatriene  it  was 
indicated  that  rotation  rises  in  a  remarkable  manner  as  the  number  of 
associated  double  linkings  in  the  molecule  increases,  and  that  this  rise 
quickly  becomes  enormous  may  be  shown  from  the  following  considera- 
tions.    Styrene, 

CH<^|:^g>C-CH:CH„ 

is  benzene  to  which  an  associated  double  linking  has  been  added,  and 
the  effect  of  this  addition  may  be  estimated  as  follows. 
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When  styrene  is  compared  with  ethylbenzene,  it  is  clear  that  the 
former  is  derived  from  the  latter  by  the  conversion  of  the  group 
•CH.2*CH2'  into  the  associated  double  linking  'CHICIIg. 

If,  then,  we  deduct  the  rotation  of  ethylbenzene  (13'382)  from  that 
of  styrene  (16'041)  we  obtain  the  high  figure  2-659  as  the  result  of 
this  change.  This  number  does  not,  of  course,  represent  the  value  of 
the  additional  associated  double  linking ;  it  is  obviously  the  increase 
in  value  of  the  three  double  linkings  contained  in  benzene  by  associa- 
tion with  a  fourth.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  three 
associated  double  linkings  in  benzene  have  a  value  of  5620  or 
1'87  for  each,  and  therefore  the  value  of  the  four  associated 
double  linkings  in  styrene  may  be  calculated  as  8'279  (5'620  + 
2*659)  or  2*07  for  each.  Clearly  then  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able rise  in  the  value  for  each  associated  linking  in  passing  from 
a  compound  containing  three  to  one  containing  four  such  linkings.  If 
the  molecule  contains  still  more  associated  double  linkings,  the  rise  in 
rotation  increases  enormously  with  the  number  of  such  linkings  and, 
in  this  connexion,  the  case  of  stilbene, 

CH<g^:^^>C.CH:CH.C<gg:gg>CH 

which  contains  seven  associated  double  linkings,  is  worthy  of  special 
attention.  The  rotation  of  stilbene  is  33"  143,  and  if  from  this  we 
deduct  the  rotation  of  dibenzyl,  24*997,  we  obtain  8*146  as  the  result 
of  introducing  the  seventh  associated  double  linking.  The  total  rise 
in  rotation  due  to  the  seven  double  linkings  is  therefore  19  •386 
(8*146  +  11*240  from  two  benzene  rings)  or  about  2*77  for  each. 

Another  interesting  case  is  that  of  naphthalene,  the  enormous 
rotation  of  which  is  probably  of  a  similar  kind  to  that  suggested  in 
considering  the  other  cases  mentioned  above.  If  naphthalene  is 
represented  by  the  formula 

)H         iJ  CH 

^oh/Nch<^ 

it  containH  five  associated  double  linkings,  and  is  derived  from  benzene 
by  the  addition  of  two  such  linkings.  The  rotation  of  naphthalene  is 
26' 125,  and  if  the  value  of  benzene,  -2H,  10*776,  is  deducted  from 
this  we  obtain  the  enormous  value  14349  for  the  introduction  of  the 
grouping  •CHICH'CHICH*.  The  actual  value  of  each  of  the  five 
asAOciated  double  linkings  in  naphthalene  may  be  roughly  calcu- 
lated tbuB.  The  rotation  of  hexamotliylene  is  5*664  and  two- 
thirdi  of  this,  or  3'776,  represents  the  value  of  •CHj'CH./CHj'CHj* 
in  the  Hog. 


i 
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The  value  for  decahydronaphthalene, 

CHj  CH, 


CH,  CH    CH,   ' 


\/\y 

calculated  ou  thiH  basis  is  therefore 

Hexamethylene  -  2H  5156 

•CH2-CH2-CH3-CH2     3-776 

Decahydronaphthalene 8932 

If  this  is  deducted  from  the  rotation  of  naphthalene  (25  125)  we 
obtain  16*193  as  the  value  for  five  associated  double  liukings  or  3*24 
for  each  of  these.  One  of  the  most  intei-esting  examples  of  the  rise 
due  to  association  is  brought  to  light  when  a  comparison  is  made 
between  the  rotations  of  benzene  and  diphenyl.  Diphenyl  is  produced 
when  2  molecules  of  benzene  unite  with  the  loss  of  2  atoms  of 
hydrogen.  The  rotation  of  diphenyl  is  25 "304,  and  if  from  this  we 
deduct  the  value  of  2  molecules  of  benzene  less  2  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
22  060,  we  have  a  rise  of  rotation  of  3*244,  which  can  only  be  due  to 
the  association  of  the  two  sets  of  three  double  linkings  which  is  brought 
about  when  the  two  phenyl  groups  combine. 

In  other  words,  the  value  of  each  of  the  three  double  linkings  in 
benzene  has  risen  from  1*87  to  2*41  in  diphenyl  simply  as  the  result 
of  causing  the  two  sets  of  three  to  combine  and  become  six. 

Leaving  out  the  case  of  naphthalene,  which  is  not  quit«  comparable, 
the  above  deductions  may  be  conveniently  summarised  and  we  then 
obtain  a  clear  representation  of  the  remarkable  fact  that  rise  of 
rotation  due  to  association  increases  more  or  less  uniformly  with  the 
number  of  associated  linkings  contained  in  the  molecule. 

In  dihydrobenzene,  two  associated  double  linkings  have  a  value  of 
1*22  each]  in  benzene,  three  have  the  value  of  1'87  each;  in  styrene, 
/our  have  the  value  of  2*07  each  ;  in  diphenyl  six  have  the  value  of 
261  each,  and  in  stilbene,  seven  have  the  value  of  2'77  each. 

In  my  paper  on  "  The  Magnetic  Rotatory  Power  of  Aromatic 
Compounds"  (Traus.,  1896,  69,  1161)  attention  was  repeatedly  called 
to  the  "  screening  "  effect  which  is  observed  when  a  group  enters  the 
molecule  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  double  linkings  from  becoming 
associated.  The  value  of  C^Hj*  in  benzene  is  11*03;  when  two  of 
these  groups  are  united,  in  diphenylmethane,  by  a  'CH.^'  group,  the 
value  of  each,  C^jH-'  rises  to  11*411. 

When,   howevei',   the    intervening    'CHj*    in   diphenylmethane    is 
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removed,  so  that  the  two  phenyl  groups  come  into  direct  union,  the 
influence  of  each  CgHg*  group  rises  to  12 '65  7. 

It  seems  therefore  that  when  the  associated  double  linkings  are 
screened  by  'CHn*,  they  still  exert  a  certain  although  comparatively 
slight  influence  on  the  rotation  of  the  molecule.  When  the  screening 
group  contains  oxygen,  the  effect  is  still  more  marked,  as  is  evident 
from  the  consideration  of  the  two  following  cases.  In  allyl  benzoate, 
CHarCH-CHg-COa'CeHg,  the  screening  effect  of  the  group  -CHg-COa' 
is  so  pronounced  that  the  group  CHglCH*  is  scarcely  influenced  by 
the  presence  of  the  phenyl  group  and  has  an  almost  normal  value,  and 
again  in  the  case  of  phenyl  allyl  ether,  CgH5*0*CH2'CH!CH2,  the 
group  •O'CHg*  greatly  minimises  the  effect  of  the  phenyl  group  on 
the  unsaturated  grouping  -CHICHa-  (Trans.,  1896,  69,  1141). 

Attention  had  previously  been  called  (Trans.,  1896,  69,  1095,  1098, 
1162)  to  the  very  remarkable  difference  which  had  been  observed  in 
the  influence  of  the  '^02,  NHg,  and  'NMeg  groups,  when  introduced 
into  the  benzene  nucleus.  The  NOg  group,  in  which  nitrogen  is 
quinquevalent,  causes  a  diminution  in  the  rotation  of  benzene,  whereas 
the  NHj  and  NMcg  groups  with  tervalent  nitrogen  raise  the  rotation 
to  an  extraordinary  extent,  as  the  following  comparisons  show  : 

Mag.  rot.  Mag.  rot. 

Nitrobenzene  9-361  Aniline 16076 

Benzene  11-284  Benzene    11-284 


Difference  -1-923  Difference +4-792 

The  cases  of  dimethylaniline  (22-888)  and  dimethyl-;8-napbthylamine 
(47'377)  are  even  more  remarkable,  because  in  the  first  instance  the 
introduction  of  the  'NMeg  group  into  benzene  raises  the  rotation  by 
11-604,  and  in  the  second  that  of  naphthalene  by  22  252,  whereas  this 
group,  in  the  aliphatic  series,  has  only  a  very  small  rotation,  as  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  rotation  of  ethylamine  (dimethylamine  has  not  been 
measured)  is  only  3-609.  It  seems  probable  that  the  large  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  introduction  of  the  NHo  and  NMo^  groups  is  due,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  introduction  of  the  •ClllClIg*  group  (p.  810),  in  part  at 
least,  to  the  association  of  the  unsaturated  groups  with  the  associated 
double  linkings  of  the  nucleus.  This  view  is  borne  out  by  the  observa- 
tion that  the  hydroclilorides  of  aniline  and  dimethylaniline  in  wliich 
the  nitrogen  atoms  have  become  saturated  have  in  the  case  of  aniline 
a  rotation  very  little  higher  than  that  of  this  base,  and  in  dimethyl- 
aniline a  considerably  lower  rotation  (aniline  16  076  aniline  hydro- 
chloride -■  16'394;  dimethylaniline  22-888,  dimethylauilino  hydro- 
chloride —  18*326).  When  therefore  the  value  of  hydrogen  chloride 
(2*246)  is  taken  into  account,  it  is  seen  that  the  addition  with  con- 
MOfiuent  saturation  of  the  nitrogen  atom   has  produced  a  remarkable 
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lowering  in  the  rotation.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  introduction 
of  a  second  NOg,  NHj,  or  NMoj  group  does  not  act  like  the  first.  In 
the  cane  of  the  second  NOg  group  there  is  no  longer  a  reduction,  but  a 
slight  rise  in  the  rotation,  and  in  the  case  of  the  second  NHj  and  NMe, 
groups  the  rise  is  much  smaller  than  in  the  case  of  the  first  intro- 
duction. 


Comparison  of  tJie  R^ractive  Povow  qf  Hexatriene  with  tliat  of 

Benzene. 

The  careful  examination  of  freshly  distilled  hexatriene,  CgHg,  has 
shown  that  the  refraction,  and  especially  the  dispersion,  of  this  sub- 
stance  are  both  considerably  higher  than  the  calculated. 

Refraction  ^~    c.  yx.         •      n      -a 

51-650  4-472 

The  calculated  refractive  power  of  a  substance,  C^Hg,  containing 
three  double  linkings  is  47*300,  or  4 "350  less  than  was  actually  found, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  dispersion  of  benzene,  containing  2  atoms 
of  hydrogen  less,  is  only  2*426,  or  not  much  more  than  half  that  of 
hexatriene. 

The  comparison  of  the  above  values  for  hexatrienu  with  those  of 
benzene  show  that  the  differences  do  not  run  parallel  with  the 
magnetic  rotation  results.  As  stated  on  p.  808,  the  differences  in 
rotation  between  hexatriene  and  hexane  (5*550)  and  between  hexa- 
methylene  and  benzene  (5*620)  are  practically  the  same.  But  when 
a  similar  comparison  of  the  refractive  powers  is  made  an  entirely 
different  result  is  obtained. 

Ha.  H.. 

Hexatriene 51*650  Benzene  44*087 

Hexane  48*630  Hexamethylene ...     45*824 

Difference   +3  020  -1-737 

It  is  very  difficult  to  account  for  these  striking  differences,  but  it 
may  be  stated  generally  that,  although  there  is  often  a  similarity 
between  refractive  powers  and  magnetic  rotations,  many  cases  have 
been  observed  in  which  very  little  relationship  seems  to  exist  between 
the  two  sets  of  values.  Thus,  for  example,  the  magnetic  rotation  of 
benzene  is  much  larger  than  that  calculated  on  the  assumption  that 
it  is  a  compound,  CgHg,  containing  three  double  linkings  of  the  ordinary 
value,  whereas  the  refractive  power  is  actually  less  than  that  calcu- 
lated ou  the  same  basis.     Similar  peculiarities  have  been  observed  in 
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a  number  of  other  cases,  and  these  tend  to  show  that  magnetic  rotation 
not  infrequently  detects  differences  which  the  determination  of  the 
refractive  power  fails  to  reveal. 

Experimental. 

The  specimen  of  hexatriene  (about  25  c.c.)  was  received  in  a  sealed 
glass  flask.  When  opened,  it  was  found  that  a  few  drops  of  the 
substance,  when  placed  on  bibulous  paper,  did  not  entirely  evaporate, 
but  left  an  oily  stain ;  it  had  therefore  apparently  polymerised  to 
some  extent,  as  its  original  boiling  point  was  79 "5 — 81°.  On  distil- 
lation, most  of  it  passed  over  between  77°  and  80°,  chiefly  78 — 80°. 
The  temperature  was  then  allowed  to  rise  to  95°,  when  the  distillation 
almost  ceased,  about  3  c.c.  of  a  viscid  oily  product  being  left  behind. 
The  fraction  77 — 80°  was  examined  as  to  its  density,  magnetic  rotation, 
and  refractive  power.  Seventeen  days  later  this  product  was  re- 
fractionated  ;  it  then  passed  over  mostly  between  77*5°  and  79°,  only  a 
small  amount  of  polymerised  product  being  left  behind.  This  fraction 
was  also  examined,  and  was  found  to  have  practically  the  same  density, 
magnetic  rotation,  and  refractive  power  as  the  previous  product.  On 
keeping  this  for  several  weeks  it  underwent  scarcely  any  change,  only 
a  minute  quantity  of  polymerised  product  being  formed.  It  almost 
appears  as  though  the  original  product  contained  two  isomeric  hydro- 
carbons, one  polymerising  quickly  and  the  other  slowly,  the  specimen 
I  examined  consisting  of  the  latter,  but  as  very  small  changes  of  con- 
ditions often  greatly  influence  the  rate  of  polymerisation,  this  is  a 
point  that  cannot  be  decided  without  further  experiment.  Strong 
sulphuric  acid  causes  polymerisation  to  take  place  instantly  with 
formation  of  a  solid  substance.  It  was  also  found  that  if  hexatriene 
is  placed  in  a  tube  full  of  oxygen  over  mercury  it  undergoes 
oxidation,  the  volume  of  gas  soon  becoming  greatly  reduced. 

The  following  results  are  the  averages  obtained  from  the  examination 
of  the  two  fractions  above  referred  to,  obtained  after  different  intervals 
of  time  : 

Av.  b.  p.  77-7—79°. 

Denaily.  di°/4:°,  0-76190;  dl5°/l5°,  0-74229;  ci25°/25°,  073444. 


Magnetio  rotation : 

t. 

Sp,  rot. 

Mol.  rot. 

13-76° 

2-0402 

12196 
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'e/ractive  power : 

</16-274°  = 

-0-74067 

M  16-2°. 

'^' 

H.     1-47819 

0-64562 

51-650 

H^     1-50272 

0-67878 

54-302 

H^     1-51958 

0-70155 

56124 

Disp.  Hy 

-Ha  =4-472. 

It  was  thought  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  determine  the 
magnetic  rotation  and  refraction  values  of  the  crude  polymerised  pro- 
duct  left  from  the  distillation  of  hexatrieno,  because  if  it  were  formed 
from  the  hydrocarbon  with  the  production  of 

ch2:ch-(^h-(|JH-ch:ch, 
ch^ich-ch-ch-chich,' 

this  substance  would  contain  no  asisociated  double  linkings  and  would 
therefoie  give  very  much  lower  values  than  two  molecules  of  hexatrieno 
itself.     The  following  results  were  obtained  : 

PolymerUtd  hexatriene  distilling  above  95^. 
Density  :  d  15715°  088494 ;  d  25725°  0-87920. 

Magnetic  rotation : 

Mol.  Rot. 

, * , 

t  Sp.  Rot.  ForC,H».         For  {C«HgV 

14°  1-7605  8-836  17-673 

Refractive  power  : 

d  16-7574°  =  0-88295 

M-1 

d    P 

-1  Z^ ^ 

m16-7o  -j-  j,^^  (.^h^     P^^  ^(.^jI^j^ 

H. 1-51569         0-58406         46725         93450 

H^ 1-53348         0-60421         48337         96674 

Hy 1-54481         0-61703         49362         98-724 

The  following  are  the  results  obtained  compared  with  those  of 
hexatriene  : 

Magnetic  rotation  : 

Rot.  of  2  mols.  of  Hexatriene  ...  ...         24*380 

»  »  polymerised  product  | 

taken  as  (CgHg)2         J    "* 

Keduction  due  to  polymerisation      ...  6'708 
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Refractive  power : 

Ha  2  mols.  of  Hexatriene      ...         ...         ...       103 •300 


polymerised  product  1 
taken  as  (CgHg)2         J 


93-449 


Reduction  due  to  polymerisation         ...  9  851 

The  magnetic  rotation  of  a  polymeride  of  the  above  constitution 
should  be  about  equivalent  to  that  of  2  molecules  of  diallyl 
less  4H,  thus  : 

Rot.  of  2  mols.  diallyl  (8-420  x  2)  =  16-840 
les8  4H  1016 


15-824 


Considering  the  product  still  contained  traces  of  hexatriene  which 
would  raise  its  rotation  (which  is  about  185  too  high),  it  would 
appear  not  unlikely  that  polymerisation  takes  place  in  the  direction 
indicated  above. 


LXXVI. — The     Action     of    Trihromopropane     on     the 
Sodium  Derivative  of  Ethyl  Malonate.     Part  I. 

By   William    Henry    Perkin,   jun.,  and    John    Lionel    Simonsen 
(Schunck  Research  Fellow  in  the  University  of  Manchester). 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  connexion  with  the  chemistry 
of  closed  carbon  chains  is  the  determination  of  the  relative  stability 
of  the  rings  in  the  series,  cyclopropane,  cyc^obutane,  cyc^opentane,  cyclo- 
hexane,  kc, 

During  the  discussion  of  his  well  known  "Spannungs  Theorie  " 
{Bffr.,  1885,  18,  2279),  Baeyer  expressed  the  view  that  the  live-carbon 
cyc/opontane  ring  would  bo  found  to  bo  the  most  stable  combination, 
and  that  the  cyc^obutane  ring  would  be  more  stable  than  the  cyclo- 
propane ring.  Many  facts  have,  however,  come  to  light^,  especially 
during  the  last  few  years,  which  seem  to  indicate  that,  whilst  the 
cyc^obutane  ring  is,  on  the  whole,  more  stable  than  the  cyc/opropane 
ring,  the  cyc/opropano  ring  is,  at  all  events  under  certain  conditions, 
mucli  more  readily  producud  tlian  the  oyc^obutano  ring.     It  is  well 
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known  that  trimethylenecarboxylic  acid  suffers  disruption  when  it  is 
treated  with  hydrobromic  acid  in  the  cold, 

CHg 
/\  —^        CHjEr-CHa-CHj-COaH. 

CHg-CH-COgH 

cyc/oButanecarboxylic  acid  is  stable  to  hydrobromic  acid,  but  eyelo- 
butanol,  on  the  other  hand,  is  converted  into  ay-dibromobutane  when 
it  is  Ireated  with  hydrobromic  acid, 

CH2<^22>CHOH        ->        CH,-CHBr-CH,-CHjBr, 

and  the  dimethylc^e/obutane  ring  in  pinene  suffers  disruption  when 
the  terpene  is  treated  with  hydrogen  chloride  even  at  -  20°  : 
CH:CMe-CH  CHj-CHMe-CHCl 


CMeo 


CMe, 


CHg-CH-CHg  CHj-CH CHj 

Piiieue.  ifoBurnyl  chloride. 

The  careful  study  of  the  behaviour  of  a  number  of  derivatives 
clearly  proves  that  the  stability  of  the  eye/opropane  and  cyc/obutane 
rings  depends  to  a  much  greater  extent  on^the  nature  and  position  of 
the  groups  attached  to  the  ring  than  to  the  number  of  carbon  atoms 
which  the  ring   contains.     Thus,  for   example,  whilst   eyc^opropane- 

CHj 
1  : 1-dicarboxylio  acid,   /'\  ,  is  characterised   by   the  ease 

CHj-C(C02H), 
with  which  it  suffers  disruption,  the  1  : 2-dicarboxylic  acid, 

CH, 

/\ 
COjK-CH-CH-COjH 

is  a  substance  of  quite  remarkable  stability. 

With  regard  to  whether  the  cyc/opropane  or  the  e^obutane  ring  is 
the  more  readily  produced,  the  evidence  seems  to  be,  in  many  cases  at 
least,  in  favour  of  the  cyclopropane  ring,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  considerations. 

Acetylpropyl  bromide  yields  acetylcyc^opropane  when  it  is  treated 
with  alkalis, 

CHa-CO-CHg  CHgBr  CHj-CO-CH— CHg 

Alcoholic  potash  converts  ethyl  a-bromoglutarate  into  cyc/opropane- 

1  : 2-dicarboxylic  acid, 

CH.  CH., 

/\  -^  /\" 

CUjEfCHg  CHBr-CO^Et  CO^H-CH-CH-COsH 

VOL.    XCI.  3    I 
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and  caronic  acid   is   produced   quantitatively   when   ethyl  hydrogen 
a-bromodimethylglutarate  is  digested  with  alcoholic  potash, 
CMeo  CMeo 

/\  -^  /\  . 

C02H-CH2  CHBr'COsEt  CO^H-CH-CH-COgH 

The  c?/cZobutane  ring  does  not  appear  to  be  formed  under  conditions 
analogous  to  the  above. 

The  object  of  the  present  investigation  was  to  endeavour  to  solve 

the  problem  of  the  relative  ease  of  formation  of  the  cyclopropane  and 

ci/c/obutane  rings  experimentally  by  emplojiog  some  reaction  which 

offered  equal  possibilities  for  the  formation  of  the  two  rings.    It  is  well 

known   that  the   sodium    derivative   of    ethjl   malonate  reacts  with 

ethylene   bromide  and  trimethylene   bromide  with  the  formation  of 

cyclopropane-  and  cyc/obutane-dicarboxylic  esters, 

PTT  Rr  PH 

CH^Br   +   N^2C(C02Et)2   =    ^^>C(C02Et).,   +    2NaBr 

^^2<CH2Br  +  N^aCCCO^Et)^   =   CH2<^^2>c(C02Et)2  +  2NaBr. 

Now  tribromopropane,  CHgBr'CHBr-CHgBr,  may  be  said  to  contain, 
within  its  molecule,  both  ethylene  bromide  and  trimethylene  bromide, 
and  therefore,  always  provided  that,  of  the  three  bromine  atoms,  one 
of  those  in  the  a-position  reacts  in  the  first  instance  with  the  sodium 
derivative  of  ethyl  malonate,  there  should  then  be  equal  chances  in 
the  second  stage  of  the  reaction  for  the  closing  of  either  the  cyclo- 
propane or  cyc^obutane  ling, 
(C02Et)2CNa'CH2-CHBr-CH2Br     -^ 

CHj-CJ^HBr 
•CH2Br  "'  (C02Kt)2C — CH2  ' 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  relative  stability  of  the  a-  and  ;8-bromine 
atoms,  we  treated  tribromopropane  with  sodium  ethoxide  and  obtained 
^-bromoallyl  ethyl  ether,  CH2!CBr*CH2*OEt,  a  decomposition  which 
proves  that  the  /?- bromine  atom  reacts  less  readily  than  the  two  others, 
and  this  would  rather  favour  the  subsequent  formation  of  the  ci/clo- 
butane  ring. 

The  sodium  derivative  of  ethyl  malonate  was  now  mixed  with  tri- 
bromopropane when  a  vigorous  reaction  took  place,  and  wo  obtained  a 
bromo-ester,  CjolIjjO^IJr,  which  yielded  a  dibasic  acid,  U^ I [4(00211)2, 
on  treatment  with  alcoholic  potash,  and  this  acid  was  readily  decom- 
posed by  heat  with  formation  of  the  correponding  monobasic  acid, 
O^Hj'COjIt.  The  two  formuliu  for  tho  bromo-ester  which  at  once 
BUggOHled  theniHclvuH  weru 

V".2>^,.,,.,, ,,.,       ,    ciinr-cir, 


(C02Et),C<g^f^,_     or 1 
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and  hydrolysis  with  alcoholic  potash  with  elimination  of  hydrogen 
bromide  would  then  lead  to  formulae  such  as 

for  the  dibasic  acid,  formulae  which  appeared  to  agree  remarkably  well 
with  the  observed  properties  of  this  acid.*  After  a  long  investigation, 
however,  we  ultimately  discovered  that  the  decomposition  of  tribromo- 
propane,  by  the  sodium  derivative  of  ethyl  malonate,  proceeds  in  a 
quite  unexpected  direction,  since  it  is  entirely  different  from  that 
exhibited  by  ethylene  bromide  or  trimethylene  bromide  under  exactly 
similar  conditions.  There  can  now  be  no  doubt  that  the  bromo-ester, 
C'loHuABr,  is  ethyl  y-hronwallyhnalonate,  CHj:CBr'CH./CH(CO,Et),, 
and  the  proof  of  its  constitution  is  as  follows. 

(a)  When  treated  with  sodium  ethoxide  and  methyl  iodide  it  yields 
a  methyl  derivative,  CH2:CBr'CH./CMe(C0.2Et)j,  and  therefore,  since 
it  contains  a  replaceable  hydrogen  atom,  it  cannot  be  a  ring  compound, 
as  is  represented  by  the  formulae  given  above. 

{h)  It  is  reduced  with  difficulty,  but  when  its  alcoholic  solution  is 
added  to  molten  sodium  it  yields  allylmalonic  acid, 
CH2:CH-CHj-CH(CO,H)2. 

(c)  The  y-position  of  the  bromine  atom  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  bromo-ester  yields  acetonylmalonic  acid  when  it  is  treated  either 
with  (i)  potassium  carbonate  or  (ii)  with  hydrobromic  acid, 

(i)  CH2:CBr-CH2-CH(C03Et)2  -^  CHj:C(OH)-CH,-CH(C02Et)3 
— >  CH3'00-CH,-CH(C02H)2 

(ii)  CH2:CBr-CH,-CH(C02Et)2  -^  CH,-CBr./CH2-CH(C0jEt), 
— >  CH8-CO'CH,-CH(C02HJ,, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  acid  thus  produced  is  acetonyl- 
malonic acid,  since  heat  decomposes  it  with  elimination  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  formation  of  levulinic  acid.  The  properties  of  the  acid, 
C4H^(CO^,H)2,  obtained  when  the  bromo-ester  is  treated  with  alcoholic 
potash  suggested  that  it  was  probably  an  unsaturated  cyefopropane 
derivative  produced  according  to  the  scheme  : 

CHjICBr  CHj'C 

I  -->  /\  . 

CH2-CH(C02Et)2  CH,-C(C02H)2 

but  this  assumption  was  again  proved  to  be  incorrect  by  the  discovery 

that  the  ester  of  this  acid,  when  treated  with  sodium  ethoxide  and 

methyl  iodide,  yields  a  methyl  derivative  and  therefore  contains  a 

replaceable  hydrogen  atom.     The  observation  was  then  made  that  the 

dibasic   acid,   C^H^(C02H)2,   and    the    monobasic    acid,    C^Hj-COgH, 

*  Comi>ai-e  Proc,  1906,  22,  133,  where  the  formula  of  the  bromo-ester  is, 
however,  erroneously  given  as  CioHijOoBr  instead  of  Ci^HuO^Br. 

3  I  2 
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derived  from  it  by  the  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide,  not  only  yield 
abnormal  and  explosive  silver  salts  of  the  formulae 

and  0^115(002  A.g),AgOH  respectively,  but  also  that  their  aqueous 
solutions  are  precipitated  by  ammoniacal  cuprous  chloride  with  the 
formation  of  yellow  copper  derivatives.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the 
action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  the  bromo-ester  has  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  an  acetylene  derivative,  and  the  constitutional  formulae  of 
the  dibasic  and  monobasic  acids  must  therefore  be 

CH:C-CH2-CH(C02H)2  and  CH:C-CH2-CH2-C02H. 

We  propose  the  names  ^y-butinetie-aa-dicarhoxylic  acid  and 
Ay^butinene-a-carboxylic  acid  for  these  two  acids. 

AY-Butinene-aa-dicarboxylic  acid  is  remarkably  stable,  since  it  is  not 
reduced  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  boiled  with  sodium  amalgam  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  ester  is  reduced  to  allylmalonic  acid, 

CH2:CH-CH2-CH(C02H)2, 
when  its  alcoholic  solution  is  gradually  added  to  molten  sodium. 
Although  butinenedicarboxylic  acid  does  not  yield  an  additive  com- 
pound with  bromine,  it  reacts  readily  with  hydrobromic  acid,  but  the 
additive  compound  formed  is  very  easily  attacked  by  moisture  with 
the  formation  of  acetonylmalonic  acid,  a  process  which  probably  takes 
place  thus  : 

CH:C-CH2-CH(C02H)2  -^  CH3-CBr2-CH2-CH(C02H)3 
-^  CHg-CO-CH2-CH(C02H)2. 

Ay -Bulinenea-carboxylic  acid  is  also  remarkably  stable  and  is  not 
attacked  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  boiled  with  sodium  amalgam, 
nor  could  a  definite  additive  product  with  bromine  be  isolated. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  yielded  yy-dibromovaleric  acid, 
CH8-CBr2-CH2'CH2-CO.^H:, 
and   yy-di-iodovaleric    acid,    CH3*Cl2'CH2*CH2'C02H,    when    it    was 
treated  with  hydrobromic  and  hydriodic  acids  in  the  cold  and  the  ester 
was  reduced  to  allylacetic  acid,  CH2;CH.'CH2'CHj'C02H,  by  treatment 
with  alcohol  and  sodium. 

The  methyl  derivatives  of  the  above  acids,  namely, 

CH:C-0Hj-CMe(C0aH)2  and  CHIO-CHj-CHMe-COaH 

{^■fntinene-Pfi-dicarboxylic  acid  and  A^-jmitinene-^-carboxylic  acid), 
have  been  prepared  by  several  processes  and  carefully  investigated ; 
they  exhibit  properties  closely  corresponding  with  those  of  the  parent 
Midi. 

The  determination  of  the  densities,  magnetic  rotations,  and 
refractive  powem  of  the  new  substances  described  in  this  communi- 
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cation  was  undertaken  by  Sir  W.  H.  Ferkin  (p.  835),  and  the  bearing 
of  the  results  on  the  question  of  the  constitution  of  these  substances  is 
discussed  on  p.  838. 

EOiyl  y-Bromoallylvmhiiute,  CH2:CBr-CH2-CH(COjEt)2. 

In  preparing  this  ester,  sodium  (33  grams)  is  dissolved  in  absolute 
alcohol  (400  c.c)  and,  after  cooling,  a  mixture  of  tribromopropane 
(200  grams)  and  ethyl  malonate  (228  gi-ams)  gradually  added. 

The  reaction  takes  place  with  sufficient  evolution  of  heat  to  bring 
the  alcohol  to  the  boiling  point,  much  sodium  bromide  is  deposited, 
and,  after  remaining  overnight,  the  whole  is  heated  on  the  water-bath 
for  half  an  hour  in  order  to  ensure  complete  decomposition.  Water  is 
then  added,  the  oil  extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  washed, 
dried  over  calcium  chloride,  evaporated,  and  the  almost  colourless 
residue  fractionated  under  reduced  pressure  (26  mm.).  After  a  good 
deal  of  unchanged  ethyl  malonate  has  passed  over  at  about  100 — 120°, 
the  thermometer  rises  to  about  150°,  between  which  point  and  160°  a 
large  fraction  is  obtained  and  a  heavy  oil,  which  is  described  later 
(p.  842),  (A)  remains  in  the  distilling  flask. 

The  fraction  150—160°  (26  mm.)  is  then  subjected  to  further 
fractionation,  when  an  oil  is  readily  obtained  which  distils  constantly 
at  154°  (26  mm.),  but,  in  spite  of  the  constant  boiling  point,  very 
varying  analytical  numbers  were  obtaiued  with  different  specimens,  a 
fact  which  is  doubtless  due  to  the  elimination  of  some  hydrogen  bromide 
during  distillation.  In  one  case  the  following  relatively  satisfactory 
results  wei'e  obtaiued  : 

01651  gave  02480  CO,  and  00735  H^O.     C  =  410;  H  =  50. 

0-2407     „     01650  AgBr.     Br  =  29-1. 

CioHijO^Br  requires  C  =  430  ;  H  =  55  ;  Br  =  287  per  cent. 

Other  specimens  contained  bromine  varying  between  27'9  and  30  9 
per  cent.  Ethyl  y-hroinoallylnudonate  is  a  colourless  oil  with  a 
pungent,  unpleasant  odour,  in  which  the  bromine  atom  is  firmly  fixed, 
since  it  is  only  very  slowly  eliminated  when  the  ester  is  digested  with 
diethylaniline. 

Action  of  Hydrohromic  Acid.  Formation  of  Acetonylmalonic  Acid, 
CH3-CO-CH2-CH(CO.^H)2.— The  bromo-ester  (10  c.c.)  was  mixed  in  a 
sealed  tube  with  tive  times  its  weight  of  aqueous  hydrobromic  acid 
(saturated  at  0°)  and  gently  warmed,  when  the  ester  completely 
dissolved  and,  after  heating  at  100°  for  half  an  hour,  an  oil  was 
observed  to  have  separated  on  the  surface  of  the  acid.  The  brown 
liquid  was  poured  into  water  and  extracted  three  tim^  with  ether,  the 
ethereal  solution  washed  with  water,  dried  over  calcium  chloride,  and 
evaporated,   when  a  brown,  oily  acid  was  obtained  which  gradually 
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became  semi-solid.  In  contact  with  porous  porcelain  the  dark  oily 
impurity  was  rapidly  absorbed,  and,  after  crystallising  from  water,  a 
colourless  crystalline  acid  was  obtained  which  melted  at  about  143^^ 
with  decomposition.  That  this  acid  was  acetonylmalonic  acid  was 
proved  by  careful  comparison  with  a  specimen  of  this  acid  which  had 
been  prepared  by  the  process  described  on  p.  826, 

Action  of  Potassium  Carbonate  on  Ethyl  y-Brovioallylmalonate. 
Formation  of  Acetonylinalonic  Acid. — In  studying  this  decomposition, 
the  bromo-ester  (30  grams)  was  digested  with  a  strong  solution  of 
potassium  carbonate  (90  grams)  in  a  reflux  apparatus,  when  the  oil 
gradually  dissolved,  but  even  after  sixty  hours  a  small  quantity  still 
remained.  This  was  removed  by  filtration,  the  aqueous  solution  was 
then  acidified,  and  extracted  several  times  with  ether. 

The  ethereal  solution  was  dried  over  calcium  chloride  and  evaporated, 
when  a  crystalline  acid  was  obtained  which,  after  remaining  in  contact 
with  porous  porcelain  until  quite  free  from  oil,  was  recrystallised  from 
ethyl  acetate  : 

0-1399  gave  0-2297  CO2  and  0-0657  H2O.     C  =  44-8 ;  H  =  5-3. 
C^HgOj  requires  C  =  45-0  ;  H  =  5-0  per  cent. 

This  acid  melted  at  about  1 46°  with  decomposition,  and  when  mixed 
with  a  specimen  of  acetonylmalonic  acid,  prepared  by  the  process 
described  on  p.  826,  the  melting  point  of  the  mixture  was  147 — 148°. 

Reduction  to  Allylmalonic  Acid,  CH2lCH*CH2*CH(C02H)2. — In 
studying  this  reduction,  sodium  (25  grams)  was  heated  at  120°  in  a 
reflux  apparatus  by  means  of  an  oil-bath,  and  then  the  bromo-ester 
(20  grams)  dissolved  in  alcohol  (300  grams)  was  gradually  added 
through  the  condenser.  When  all  the  sodium  had  dissolved,  the 
product  was  mixed  with  water,  evaporated  until  free  from  alcohol, 
acidified,  and  extracted  several  times  with  ether,  when  a  solid  acid  was 
obtained  which,  after  crystallising  from  water,  melted  at  102°  and 
consisted  of  allylmalonic  acid. 

0-1684  gave  0-3100  CO2  and  0-0805  H2O.     C  =  50-2  ;  H  =  5-3. 
CgHgO^  requires  C  =  50*0 ;  H  =  5*6  per  cent. 

The  identity  of  the  acid  was  further  proved  by  direct  comparison 
with  a  specimen  of  allylmalonic  acid  prepared  from  ethyl  malonate. 

^y-Jiutinene-aa-dicarboxylic  Acid,  CH:C*CH2*CH(C02H)2. 

Thin  acid  is  produced  by  the  hydrolysis  of  ethyl  y-bromoallyl- 
malonato  with  alcoholic  potash,  and  the  conditioDS  most  suitable  for 
its  formation  seem  to  be  the  foUowing. 

Kthyl  y-bromoallyl malonate  (30  ^rams)  is  dissolved  in  a  solution  of 
niiihtic  fK)taHh  (60  grams)  in  niothyl  alcohol  (300  c.c.)  and  heated  to 
Ijoiling  for  one  hour  in  u  reflux  apparatus,  during  which  operation 
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much  potassium  bromide  separates.  The  product  is  diluted  with  water 
and  evaporated  until  free  from  methyl  alcohol  ;  it  is  then  acidified 
and  extracted  ten  times  with  ether.  After  drying  over  calcium 
chloride  and  evaporating,  the  ethereal  solution  deposits  an  oil  which, 
over  sulphuric  acid  in  a  vacuum  desiccator,  soon  begins  to  crystallise 
and  ultimately  becomes  serai-solid.  In  contact  with  porous  porcelain 
the  oily  imputity  is  gradually  absorbed,  and  the  residual  acid  may  be 
purified  by  crystallisation  from  ether. 

The  yield  of  pure  acid  is,  however,  much  improved  if  the  crude  acid 
is  converted  into  its  ester,  and  this,  after  fractionation,  hydrolysed. 
The  crude  acid  (30  gi-ams)  is  dissolved  in  a  cold  mixture  of  alcohol 
(300  c.c.)  and  sulphuric  acid  (30  c.c),  and,  after  remaining  overnight, 
heated  for  three  hours  on  the  water-bath. 

The  product  is  mixed  with  ether,  water  is  then  added,  and  the 
ethereal  solution  separated,  washed  with  water  and  dilute  sodium 
carbonate,  dried  over  calcium  chloride,  and  evaporated.  After  two 
distillations,  almost  the  whole  of  the  ester  passes  over  at  129° 
(22  mm.)  as  a  colourless  oil  with  a  pleasant  ethereal  odour  : 

0-2095  gave  04657  COg  and  01 325  n,0.     C  =  60-5;  H  =  71. 
Cj(>Hj^O^  requires  C  =  606  ;  H  =  71  per  cent. 

The  hydrolysis  of  etht/l  ^y-butinene-aadicarboxylate  was  carried  out 
as  follows:  sodium  (3'5  grams)  was  dissolved  in  alcohol  (50  c.c),  the 
solution  mixed  with  water  (50  c.c),  and  the  ester  (15  gi-ams)  added. 
After  heating  on  the  water-bath  for  half  an  hour,  the  oil  had  com- 
pletely dissolved,  and  the  solution  was  then  mixed  with  water  and 
evaporated  until  free  from  alcohol.  The  residue  was  acidified,  extracted 
ten  times  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  dried  over  calcium  chloride 
and  evaporated,  when  a  crystalline  solid  remained  which  consisted  of 
the  almost  pure  dibasic  acid. 

For  analysis  it  was  recrystallised  from  ether  : 

0-1905  gave  03524  COj  and  00735  Hp.     C  =  50-4  ;  H  =  4-3. 
01768     „     0-3287  CO2    „    00698  H^O.     C  =  50-7 ;  H  =  4-3. 
CgHgO^  requires  C  =  50-7;  H  =  4-2  per  cent. 

^y-Butiiiene-aa-dicarboxt/lic  acid  crystallises  from  ether,  in  which  it 
is  readily  soluble,  in  colourless,  glistening  plates;  it  softens  at  130^ 
and  melts  at  139°  with  vigorous  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
formation  of  the  corresponding  monocarboxylic  acid. 

It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  acetic  acid,  but  sparingly 
so  in  benzene,  chloroform,  or  light  petroleum.  The  determination  of 
the  dissociation  constant  gave  ^  =  0-2258. 

Salts  of  ^y-Butiiiene-aa-dicarboxylic  Acid. — The  basicity  of  the 
acid  was  first  determined  by  titration  with  iV/lO  caustic  soda,  using 
phenolphthalein   as   indicator,    when    01212    neutralised     16*9    c.c. 
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whereas   this   amount   of   a  dibasic  acid,   CgHgO^,   should  neutralise 
170  c.c. 

The  silver  salt,  CgH^O^AggjAgOH. — When  the  solution  of  the  acid  in 
water  is  made  slightly  alkaline  with  ammonia  and,  after  warming  to 
50°,  mixed  with  an  excess  of  silver  nitrate,  a  white,  caseous  precipitate 
separates,  which  is  collected,  well  washed  with  water,  in  which  it  is 
sparingly  soluble,  drained  on  porous  porcelain,  and  dried  at  80°  As  this 
salt  explodes  violently  on  heating,  special  precautions  had  to  be  taken  in 
analysing  it.  The  silver  was  determined  as  chloride  by  heating  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  nitric  acid  in  a  sealed  tube,  and  in  carrying  out 
tbe  carbon  and  hydrogen  determinations  the  salt  was  mixed  with  a 
long  layer  of  copper  oxide  : 

0-2933  gave  0-1655  COg  and  00348  H2O.     C  =  15-4  ;  H  =  0-9. 
0-2925     „     0-1691  CO2    „    0-0269  HgO.     C  =  15-7 ;  H  =  l-0. 
0-890       „     0-7910  AgCl.     Ag  =  66-7. 
0-4432     „     0-3967  AgCl.     Ag  =  67-4. 
C^H^O^Agg.AgOH  requires  C  =  15-0;  H  =  10;  Ag  =  67  4  per  cent. 

Since  this  silver  salt  had  such  an  abnormal  composition,  it  seemed 
at  first  possible  that  during  preparation  addition  of  water  might  have 
taken  place  with  formation  of  a  hydroxy-tribasic  acid  capable  of  form- 
ing a  trisilver  salt.  In  order  to  investigate  this  point,  a  quantity  of 
the  silver  salt  was  prepared,  dissolved  in  ammonia,  and  after  pre- 
cipitating the  silver  with  hydrochloric  acid  the  acid  was  extracted  with 
ether.  The  ethereal  solution  was  dried  over  calcium  chloride  and 
evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  when  almost  colourless  crystals  gradually 
separated  which  melted  at  139°  and  consisted  of  pure  Av-butinene- 
aa-dicarboxylic  acid  : 

0-1807  gave  0-3359  COg  and  00751  HjO.     0  =  506;  H  =  4-2. 
C^HgO^  requires  C  =  50-7  ;  H  =  4-2  per  cent. 

The  curious  composition  of  the  silver  salt  made  it  interesting  to  see 
whether  other  salts  were  abnormal,  and  the  behaviour  of  a  slightly 
alkaline  solution  of  the  ammonium  salt  was  therefore  investigated, 
with  the  result  that  the  highly  characteristic  calcium  salt  was  selected 
for  examination. 

When  calcium  chloride  is  added  to  the  cold  slightly  alkaline  solu- 
tion of  the  ammonium  salt  the  liquid  remains  clear,  but  warming  on 
the  water-bath  soon  causes  the  calcium  salt  to  separate  as  a  heavy, 
sandy  powder,  which,  under  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  consist  of 
nearly  square  platen.  The  salt  was  collected  by  the  aid  of  the  pump 
and  wanhcd  well,  when,  after  remaining  exposed  to  the  air  for  three 
dayn,  it  yijtldfd  analytical  roKultK  agreeing  fairly  woll  witli  the  formula 
^J^U^0^Cn,2ll./),  and  tlicroforo  this  salt  is  normally  constituted: 
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0-2183   gave  0-2603  COg,  00691  H,0,  and  00600  CaO.    C  =  32-54; 

H  =  35;  Ca  =  20-0. 

CgH^O^Ca.QH^O  requires  C  =  33-3  ;  H  =  37  ;  Ca  =  185  per  cent. 

The  fact  that  the  carbon  is  rather  low  and  the  calcium  too  high  is 
due  to  the  diflSculty  experienced  in  completely  freeing  the  lime  from 
carbon.  A  determination  of  tlie  calcium  as  sulphate  was  therefore 
carried  out : 

0-3156  gave  01958  CaSO^.    Ca  =  18-5. 

This  salt  does  not  appear  to  lose  water  of  crystallisation  when  dried 
at  100° ;  it  dissolves  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  dibasic  acid  is 
obtained  in  a  pure  state  by  extraction  with  ether. 

The  ammonium  salt  of  the  dibasic  acid  gives  no  precipitate  with 
barium  chloride  even  on  boiling ;  lead  acetate  produces  an  immediate 
curdy  white  precipitate,  and  copper  sulphate  gives  no  precipitate  in 
the  cold,  but,  on  boiling,  the  solution  clouds  and  copper  is  gradually 
reduced. 

Properties  of  Ay-Butinene-aa-dtcarboxylic  Acid. — When  the  aqueous 
solution  of  the  acid  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  cuprous  chloride  in 
ammonia  a  very  pale  yellow,  voluminous  precipitate  of  the  copper 
derivative  separates,  which  becomes  deeper  yellow  and  caseous  on 
warming.  The  acid  behaves  as  an  unsaturated  acid,  since  its  solution 
in  sodium  carbonate  reduces  permanganate,  although  not  very  rapidly. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  solution  of  the  acid  in  chloroform  does  not 
decolorise  bromine,  and  all  attempts  to  obtain  a  dibromo-addition  pro- 
duct, by  leaving  the  acid  in  contact  with  bromine  or  bromine  vapour, 
lead  only  to  sticky  products  from  which  nothing  crystalline  could  be 
obtained.  The  stability  of  the  acid  towards  sodium  amalgam  was  well 
shown  by  the  following  experiment. 

The  pure  acid  (1  gram)  was  dissolved  in  sodium  carbonate  and  the 
boiling  solution  ti'eated  with  100  grams  of  3  per  cent,  sodium  amalgam. 

After  cooling  and  acidifying,  ether  extracted  about  1  gram  of  a 
crystalline  acid,  which,  after  crystallising  from  ether,  melted  at  139*^ 
and  consisted  of  the  unchanged  dibasic  acid. 

When,  however,  the  ester  of  butinenedicarboxylic  acid  (p.  823),  dis- 
solved in  alcohol,  is  added  to  molten  sodium  under  the  conditions  given 
in  detail  in  the  case  of  the  ester  of  the  monocarboxylic  acid  (p.  829), 
it  yields  a  crystalline  acid  which  contains  allylmalonic  acid,  since  it  is 
decomposed  on  distillation  with  formation  of  allylacetic  acid,  the 
identity  of  which"  was  proved  by  conversion  into  -yS-dibromovaleric 
acid,  CHgBr-CHBr-CIVCH^-COjH  (m.  p.  58°). 
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Acetonylmalonic  Acid,  CH3-CO-CH2-CH(C02H)2. 

This  acid  is  formed  when  Av-butinene-aa-dicarboxylic  acid  is  treated 
with  hydrobromic  acid.  The  powdered  acid  is  just  covered  with  fuming 
aqueous  hydrobromic  acid  (saturated  at  0°)  and  kept  in  ice  and  salt, 
when  it  gradually  dissolves  with  the  evolution  of  some  gas,  and  after 
remaining  overnight  the  dark  brown  solution  will  be  found  to  have 
deposited  a  crystalline  substance.  This  is  collected  and  purified  by 
recrystallisation  from  dry  ether,  in  which  it  is  rather  sparingly  soluble 
and  from  which  it  separates  in  colourless,  glistening  plates  : 

0-1831  gave  0-2993  CO2  and  0-0828  H2O.     0  =  44-6;  H  =  5-l. 
CgHgOg  requires  C  =  45*0  ;  H  =  50  per  cent. 

Acetonylmalonic  acid  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  melts  at  150° 
with  decomposition  into  carbon  dioxide  and  levulinic  acid. 

The  basicity  of  the  acid  was  determined  by  titration  with  standard 
caustic  potash  solution,  when  0-1168  neutralised  0-081  KOH,  whereas 
this  amount  of  a  dibasic  acid,  OflHgOg,  should  neutralise  0-0818  KOH. 
The  silver  salt  was  obtained  as  a  white,  flocculent  precipitate  on  the 
addition  of  silver  nitrate  to  the  slightly  alkaline  solution  of  the 
ammonium  salt : 

0-1689  gave  00973  Ag.     Ag  =  57-6. 

CgHgOjAgg  requires  Ag  =  57-7  per  cent. 

The  semicarbazone  is  deposited  as  a  crystalline  precipitate  when 
semicarbazide  acetate  is  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid.  It 
crystallises  from  water  in  stellate  groups  and  melts  at  about  170°  with 
vigorous  decomposition  : 

0-1645  gave  26-6  c.c.  nitrogen  at  14°  and  773  mm.     N  =  195. 
CyHjjOjNg  requires  N  =  19-4  per  cent. 

The  constitution  of  acetonylmalonic  acid  is  proved  by  its  conversion 
into  levulinic  acid  and  carbon  dioxide  on  heating  above  its  melting 
point.  The  dibasic  acid  was  heated  at  about  180°  until  the  evolution 
of  carbon  dioxide  had  ceased,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  water  and 
warmed  witli  an  acjueous  solution  of  phonylliydrazine  and  a  few  drops 
of  acetic  acid  {K.  Ki.schor,  Annalen,  1886,  236,  146),  when  an  oily  pre- 
cipitate Hoparatod  which  .soon  crystallised. 

This  hydrazone,  after  crystallisation  from  benzene,  melted  at  108°, 
and,  when  uiixod  with  a  specimen  of  the  hydrazone  of  levulinic  acid, 
no  alteration  in  the  molting  point  could  bo  observed. 

The  Homicarbazone  of  the  levulinic  acid,  obtained  by  elimination  of 
(Mirboti  dioxide  from  acetonylmalonic  acid,  separated  at  oncte  when 
the    aqueouH    holution    woh    mixed    with   semicarbazide   acelato   and 
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crystallised  from  water  in  fern-like  groups  melting  at  186 — 188°  with 
decomposition  : 

0-2889  gave  589  c.c.  nitrogen  at  13°  and  771  mm.     N-24-5. 
CgHjjOjNg  requires  N  =  24'3  per  cent. 

As  we  were  unable  to  find  a  description  of  the  semicarbazone  of 
levulinic  acid,  we  prepared  it  in  the  ordinary  way  and  found  that,  after 
crystallisation  from  water,  it  melted  at  about  188°  with  decomposition. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  (pp.  821,  822)  that  acetonylmalonic  acid  is  also 
produced  when  ethyl  •y-bromoallylmalonate  is  treatt^d  with  hydrobromie 
acid  or  digested  with  jx)tassium  carbonate. 

£^y-Butinene-a-carhoxylie  Acid,  CHiC-CH^'CHg'COjH. 

This  acid  is  readily  obtained  by  heating  Av-butinene-aa-dicarboxylic 
acid  at  150"  until  all  evolution  of  carlnin  dioxide  has  ceased,  and  that 
the  decomposition  is  a  quantitative  one  was  pi-oved  by  the  following 
experiment :  0'32  gram  of  the  dibasic  acid  yielded  0*23  gram  of 
butinenecarboxylic  acid,  whereas  theoretically  0*22  gi-am  should  have 
been  produced.  The  solid  acid,  thus  obtained,  is  readily  purified  by 
crystallisation  from  light  petroleum,  from  which  it  separates  in  long, 
satiny  needles  which  resemble  benzoic  acid  : 

0-1999  gave  0-4481  COj  and  01117  H3O.     C  =  61-l;  H  =  6  2. 

0  1573     „     0-3542  CO2    „    00903  H2O.     0  =  613 ;  H  =  6-3. 
CsHgO.^  requires  0  =  61-2;  H  =  61  per  cent. 

Ay- Butineiie-a-carboxylic  acul  melts  at  57°  and  distils  at  203 — 204° 
(766  mm.) ;  it  is  readily  soluble  in  cold  water  and  in  most  organic 
solvents.  The  determination  of  the  dissociation  constant  gave 
yt  =  0-00404. 

Salts  0/  Ay-Butinene-a-carboaeylie  Acid. — ^The  basicity  of  the  acid  was 
first  determined  by  titration  with  N/IO  caustic  soda,  using  phenol- 
phthalein  as  indicator,  when  it  was  found  that  0-0626  gi-am  of  the  acid 
neutralised  6  4  c.c,  whereas  this  amount  of  a  monobasic  acid,  C^H^Oj, 
should  have  neutralised  6-38  c.c. 

The  silver  salt,  05H50.2Ag,AgOH,  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  and, 
in  order  to  prepare  it,  a  rather  concentrated  solution  of  the  ammonium 
salt  was  precipitated  with  silver  nitrate,  the  gelatinous  precipitate  was 
then  collected,  washed  as  well  as  possible,  and  drained  on  porous 
porcelain.  The  salt  explodes  vigorously  when  heated  in  a  test-tube, 
giving  a  light,  carbonaceous  mass  which  covers  the  empty  part  of  the 
tube ;  the  combustion  had  therefore  to  be  carried  out  by  mixing  the 
substance  with  a  long  layer  of  finely-divided  copper  oxide.  The  silver 
was  determined  as  chloride  by  heating  the  salt  with  nitric  acid  and 
hydrochloric  acid  at  180°  for  two  hours  : 
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0-2570  gave  0-1561  COg  and  0-0454  HgO.     0  =  16-7;  H  =  2-0. 

0-2334     „     0-1671  CO2    „    0-0320  H^O.     C  =  195 ;  H  =  l-5. 

0-2863     „     0-2536  AgCl.     Ag  =  66-6." 

C^HsOgAgjAgOH  requires  0  =  18-2;  H  =  l-9;  Ag  =  66-5  per  cent. 

The  neutral  solution  of  the  ammonium  salt  gives  no  precipitate  with 
barium  or  calcium  chlorides  or  with  lead  acetate;  copper  sulphate 
gives  no  precipitate  in  the  cold,  but,  on  warming,  the  solution  clouds 
and  the  copper  is  gradually  reduced. 

Properties  of  ^y-Butinene-a-carboxi/lic  Acid. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  this  acid  yields,  on  the  addition  of  ammo- 
niacal  cuprous  chloride,  a  very  voluminous,  yellow,  gelatinous  precipitate 
of  the  copper  derivative. 

Although  unsaturated,  butinenecarboxylic  acid  is  not  reduced  even 
when  its  aqueous  solution  is  boiled  with  sodium  amalgam  and  the 
solution  in  chloroform  does  not  decolorise  bromine.  If,  however,  the 
acid  is  dissolved  in  dry  bromine  and  the  excess  of  the  latter  allowed  to 
slowly  evaporate  over  potash  in  a  vacuum  desiccator,  a  viscid,  almost 
colourless  oil  is  obtained  which  contains  68  per  cent,  of  bromine, 
whereas  the  additive  compound,  OsHgOgBr,,  contains  62  per  cent. 

Oxidation  to  Succinic  Acid. — Like  the  corresponding  dibasic  acid, 
Av-butinene-a-carboxylic  acid  does  not  reduce  permanganate  very 
rapidly,  but  the  oxidation  proceeds  regularly  if  the  solution  in  sodium 
carbonate  is  agitated  with  a  stirrer  and  carbon  dioxide  is  passed  during 
the  gradual  addition  of  the  permanganate.  When  the  colour  remains 
for  half  an  hour,  the  excess  is  removed  with  sodium  bisulphite,  the 
whole  heated  to  boiling,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  and  washings  of  the 
manganese  precipitate  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  acidified,  and 
extracted  many  times  with  ether.  On  evaporation,  the  ethereal 
solution  deposited  a  solid  acid  which,  after  crystallisation  from  water, 
melted  at  185°  and  consisted  of  pure  succinic  acid  : 

01787  gave  02654  COg  and  0-0864  HjO.     0  =  40-5  ;  H  =  53. 
C^Hj04  requires  0  =  40-7  ;  H  =  5-1  per  cent. 

yy- Dibromovaleric  Acid,  CHg-CBrg-CHj-CHj-COjH. 

Av-Batinene-a-carboxylic  acid  dissolves  in  aqueous  hydrobromic  acid, 
saturated  at  0°,  with  much  evolution  of  heat,  and,  in  order  to  avoid 
rise  of  temperature,  the  acid  (1  gram)  was  gradually  added  to  the 
hydrobromic  acid  (5  grams)  and  the  whole  carefully  cooled  with  ice 
and  Bait.  After  remaining  overnight,  water  procipitutcd  an  oil  which 
lOon  Holidified.  The  cryfttaU  were  collected,  drained  on  porous  por- 
celain, and  crystalliKed  from  light  petroleum,  from  which  yy-dibromo- 
valeric  acid  separated  in  culuurless  plates  multing  at  52—53": 
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0-2042  gave  01705  COj  and  0-0520  H2O.     C  =  22-7  ;  H-2-8. 

01644     „     0-2379  AgBr.     Br  =  61-5." 

CgHgOaBr^  requires  C  =  23  0;  H  =  3-0;  Br  =  6 1 -5  per  cent. 

yy- Di-iodovaleric  acid,  CHg'CIg'CHj'CHg'COjH,  is  prepared  in  a 
similar  way  by  gradually  adding  AT-butinene-a-carboxylic  acid 
(2*5  grams)  to  10  grams  of  a  solution  of  hydrogen  iodide  in  acetic 
acid  (saturated  at  0°),  the  whole  being  carefully  cooled  in  ice  and  salt. 
After  twenty-four  hours,  the  solution  was  poured  into  water,  the 
yellow  solid  collected  by  the  aid  of  the  pump,  washed  with  dilute 
sodium  bisulphite  to  remove  iodine,  and  purified  by  crystallisation 
from  light  petroleum,  from  which  yy-di-iodovaleric  acid  separates  in 
colourless  needles  melting  at  90*^ : 

0-2182  gave  0-1431  CO^  and  0-0439  H^O.     0  =  17-8;  H  =  2-2. 

00991     „     01321  AgBr.     1  =  72-0 

CjHgOJa  requires  C  =  169  ;  H  =  22  ;  I  =  7 1-7  per  cent. 

Ethyl  ^y-Butinme-a-carhoxylate,  CHtC'CHj'CHj'COgEt. 

In  order  to  prepare  this  ester,  the  pure  acid  (7  grams)  is  dissolved 
in  a  cold  mixture  of  alcohol  (60  grams)  and  sulphuric  acid  (7  grams). 
After  seven  days,  water  is  added,  the  oily  ester  extracted  with  ether, 
the  ethereal  solution  washed  with  water  and  dilute  sodium  carbonate, 
dried  over  calcium  chloride,  evaporated,  and  the  residual  oil  distilled. 

0-1914  gave  0-4665  COj  and  01317  HjO.     0  =  666;  H  =  7'9. 
O7H10O2  requires  0  =  66  5  ;  H  =  7-7  per  cent. 

Ethyl  ^y-butiMne-a-carboxylate  distils  at  160 — 161""  (765  mm.)  and 
has  a  pungent  and  rather  unpleasant  odour. 

deduction  of  Ethyl  ^i-Butinene-a-carboxylate  to  Allylacettc  Acid. 

In  carrying  out  this  reduction  the  ester  (20  grams)  was  dissolved  in 
alcohol  (-200  grams)  and  gradually  added  through  a  long  condenser  to 
sodium  (25  grams)  kept  at  120^  by  means  of  an  oil-bath.  Alcohol  was 
then  gradually  added  until  the  sodium  had  completely  dissolved,  and, 
after  the  addition  of  water,  the  solution  was  evaporated  on  the  water- 
bath  until  free  from  alcohol.  The  liquid  was  then  acidified  and 
extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  dried  over  calcium  chloride 
and  evaporated,  and  the  residual  oil  distilled,  when  almost  the  whole 
quantity  passed  over  at  188°  (759  mm.)  : 

0-1716  gave  0  3742  OO2  and  01241  H,0;  0  =  59-4;  H  =  81. 
OjHgOg  requires  0  =  600  ;  H  =  8-0  per  cent. 

That  this  oil  was  allylacelic  acid  was  proved  by  the  fact  that,  when 
exposed  to  bromine   vapour,  it  was  gradually  converted  into  a  solid 
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substance  which,  after  crystallising  from  light  petroleum,  melted  at 
58°  and  gave  the  following  results  on  analysis : 

0-1541  gave  01294  CO2  and  0-0406  HjO.    C  =  22-8;  H  =  2-9. 
0-2116     „     0-3070  AgBr.     Br  =  61-7. 

CsHgOgBrg  requires  0  =  23 -0;  H  =  3-0;  Br=  615  per  cent. 

This  substance  is  obviously  yB-dibromovaleric  acid, 
CH2Bi-CHBr-CH2'CH2-C02H, 
the  melting  point  of  which,  prepared  from  allylacetic  acid,  is  stated  by 
Messerschmidt  {Annalen,  1881,  208,  100)  to  be  58° 


^^-Pentinene-fi^-dicarboxylic  Acid,  CH:C'CH2-CMe(C02H)2. 

This  acid  has  been  prepared  by  three  different  processes. 

I.  By  the  Action  of  Tribromopropane  on  the  Sodium  Derivative  of 
Ethyl  Methylmalonate. — In  carrying  out  this  synthesis,  sodium 
(33  grams)  dissolved  in  alcohol  (400  c.c.)  was  mixed  with  tribromopro- 
pane (200  grams)  and  ethyl  methylmalonate  (248  grams),  when  a 
vigorous  action  set  in  and  the  temperature  rapidly  rose  to  the  boiling 
point. 

The  product  was  treated  in  the  way  already  described  in  detail  in 
the  case  of  ethyl  malonate  (p.  821),  and  yielded  an  oil  almost  the 
whole  of  which  (with  the  exception  of  unchanged  ethyl  methylmalonate) 
distilled  at  145 — 147°  (13  mm.)  and  did  not  leave  an  oil  of  high  boiling 
point  as  was  the  case  when  ethyl  malonate  was  employed. 

The  oil  which  distilled  at  145 — 147°  is  ethyl  methyl-yh'omoallyl- 
malonate,  CH2lCBr*CH2'CMe(C02Et)2,  as  the  following  analysis  shows  : 

0-2266  gave  0-3583  COj  and  0-1095  HgO  3  0  =  43-1 ;  H-5-4. 
0-1631     „     0-1069  AgBr.     Br  =  27-8. 

OiiHijO^Br  requires  0  =  45*0  ;  H  =  58  ;  Br  =  27-3  per  cent. 

When  treated  with  alcoholic  potash,  under  the  conditions  described 
on  p.  822,  this  bromo-ester  yielded  a  colourless,  crystalline  acid  which 
separated  from  a  mixture  of  ether  and  light  petroleum  in  colourless 
plates : 

0-2052  gave  0-4039  COj  and  0*0894  HjO.    0  =  53-7  ;  H  =  4-8. 
CyHgO^  requires  0  =  53 -8;  H  =  5-l  per  cent. 

^^■Pentinene-PP-dicarhoxylio  acid  melts  at  134°  with  decomposition 
into  carbon  dioxide  and  the  corresponding  monobasic  acid. 

It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  ether,  alcohol,  chloroform,  or  benzene, 
but  sparingly  HO  in  light  petroleum.  Its  aqueous  solution  gives,  with 
amnioniacal  cuprous  chloride,  a  very  pale  yellow,  voluniinous  precipitate 
of  the  cop|)or  dcsrivativo,  which,  on  warming,  becomes  deeper  yellow 
and   caxoous.     The  acid  ia  not  reduced  when  its  aqueous  solution  is 
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boiled   with  sodium  amalgam  and,   in  spite  of  several  attempts,  no 
addition  product  with  bromine  could  be  isolated. 

The  oxidation  of  A^-pentinene/SyS-dicarboxylic  acid,  carried  out 
exactly  as  described  on  p.  828,  yielded  methylsuccinic  acid  which,  after 
crystallising  from  light  petroleum,  melted  at  112'^,  and  the  identity  of 
which  was  proved  by  mixing  with  a  sample  of  methylsuccinic  acid  pre- 
pared by  another  process,  when  no  alteration  in  melting  point  could 
be  observed.     The  acid  was  also  analysed  : 

01512  gave  0-251G  CO^  and  0-0813  Il.fi.     C  =  45-3;  H«6-0. 
CjHgO^  requires  0-454;  H  — 61  percent. 

The  silver  salt  of  A*-pentinene-)3/3-dicarboxylic  acid, 
aH,0,Ag.„AgOH, 
was  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate  when  silver  nitrate  was  added  to  a 
slightly  alkaline  solution  of  the  ammonium  salt.  Since  it  was  not  so 
explosive  as  the  silver  salt  of  Av-butinene-oa-dicarboxylic  acid  (p.  824) 
it  was  found  possible  to  analyse  it  in  the  usual  manner,  but  the  results 
obtained  were  i-ather  low  : 

01799  gave  0-1144  Ag.     Ag  =  63-5. 

0-2971     „     0-1879  Ag.     Ag  =  63-2. 

CyllgO^Ag.^.AgOH  requires  Ag  =  G5-4  percent. 

Ethi/l  A*- Pentinene-PP-dicarboxylate,  CH:C-CHj-0Me(C02Et)j. 

This  ester  was  prepared  by  leaving  the  pure  dibasic  acid  (20  grams) 
in  contact  with  alcohol  (100  c.c.)  and  sulphuric  acid  (10  c.c.)  for 
twenty-four  hours  and  then  heating  on  the  water  bath  for  two  hours. 
It  is  a  colourless  oil  which  distils  at  122 — 123^  (15  mm.)  and  possesses 
a  pungent  but  not  disagreeable  odour : 

0-1473  gave  0-3362  CO.,  and  01003  HoO.    C  =  62  3  ;  H  =  75. 
CijHjgO^  requires  C  =  62  3  ;  H  =  75  per  cent. 

When  the  ester  is  shaken  with  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cuprous 
chloride,  an  almost  colourless,  flocculent  precipitate  of  the  copper 
derivative  rapidly  separates. 

11.  By  the  Action  of  Af ethyl  Iodide  07i  the  Soilium  DertvcUtve  of  Ethyl 
y- BromoaU yl inalonate. — This  process  was  carried  out  as  follows.  Ethyl 
y-bromoallylmalonate  (29  grams)  was  mixed  with  a  cold  solution  of 
sodium  (2 '4  grams)  in  alcohol  (35  c.c.)  and  then  methyl  iodide 
(20  grams)  added,  the  temperature  being  kept  below  40^^  by  cooling 
with  water.  After  remaining  overnight,  water  was  added,  the  oil 
extracted  with  ether  and  fractionated,  when  almost  the  whole  quantity 
distilled  at  145 — 150'^  (18  mm.).  This  was  hydrolysed  with  alccholic 
potash  in  the  usual  manner,  and,  after  mixing  with  water  and 
evaporating  until  free  from  alcohol,  the  solution  was  acidified  and 
extracted  with  ether.     The  ethereal  solution   was  dried  over  calcium 
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chloride  and  evaporated,  when  a  solid  acid  was  obtained  which  separated 
from  light  petroleum  in  plates,  melted  at  134°  with  decomposition, 
and  consisted  of  pure  ^^-pentinene-^^-dicarhoxylic  acid  : 

0-1314  gave  0-2582  CO2  and  00615  H2O.    C  =  53-6;  H  =  5-2. 
C^HgO^  requires  C  =  53-8;  H  =  5-l  per  cent. 

III.  By  the  Action  of  Methyl  Iodide  on  the  Sodium  Derivative  of 
Ethyl  ^y-Butinene-aa-dicarhoxylale. — In  carrying  out  this  method  of 
preparation,  sodium  (O'B  gram)  was  dissolved  in  alcohol,  mixed  with 
ethyl  Av-butinene-aa-dicarboxylate  (5  grams)  and  methyl  iodide 
(3-5  grams),  and  heated  on  the  water-bath  for  two  hours.  The  pro- 
duct was  mixed  with  water,  the  ester  extracted  with  ether,  and,  after 
removing  the  ether  by  evaporation,  the  residue  was  hydrolysed  by 
digesting  with  a  slight  excess  of  alcoholic  potash.  The  solution  was 
diluted  with  water,  evaporated  until  free  from  alcohol,  acidified,  and 
extracted  with  ether,  when  a  solid  acid  was  obtained  which  crystallised 
from  a  mixture  of  ether  and  light  petroleum  in  plates,  melted  at  134°, 
and  was  found  by  direct  comparison  to  be  identical  with  the 
A*-pentinene-)8^-dicarboxylic  acid  described  above. 


i^^-Pentinme-P-carhoxylic  Acid,  CHiC-CHg-CHMe-COgH. 

When  A*-pentinene-y8/3-dicarboxylic  acid  is  heated  in  a  distilling 
flask  under  the  ordinary  pressure,  carbon  dioxide  is  eliminated  and  au 
oil  passes  over  at  200 — 210°  which,  after  redistillation,  boils  constantly 
at  207—208°  (768  mm.). 

0-2666  gave  0-6228  CO,,  and  01 670  H2O.     C  =  63-7;  H  =  7-0. 
C^HgOj  requires  C  =  64-3  ;  H  =  7-l  per  cent. 

^^■Pentinene-ji-carhoxylic  acid  is  a  viscous,  coloui'less  oil  which  has  an 
unpleasant  odour  somewhat  resembling  that  of  valeric  acid. 

It  is  rather  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  its  solution  in  sodium 
carbonate  rapidly  decolorises  permanganate.  The  basicity  of  the  acid 
was  first  determined  by  titration  with  standard  caustic  potash  solution, 
when  0-3088  gram  neutralised  0-151  KOll,  whereas  this  amount  of  a 
monobasic  acid,  CJ^'IhO.^,  should  neutralise  0-153  KOII. 

The  silver  salt,  Cyll70.^Ag,Ag01I,  is  obtained  as  a  white,  flocculent 
precipitate  when  silver  nitrate  is  added  to  a  slightly  alkaline  solution 
of  the  ammonium  salt.  It  was  collected  by  the  aid  of  the  pump, 
washed  well  aud  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  in  a  vacuum  desiccator  : 

0-227 1  gave  0-1429  Ag.     Ag  -  62-9. 

0-2796     „     0-1767  Ag.     Ag-631. 

CjHyOjAgjAgOH  requires  Ag»62-8  per  cent. 

Ethyl  /^'^-Penlirieneft-carbo.cylate,  ClliC'CIIj'CllMo'CO.^Et. — In  pre- 
p.iring   this  esler,  ihu  pure  acid   (15  grams)   was  mixed   with  a  cold 
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solution  of  sulphuric  acid  (10  c.c.)  in  alcohol  (80  c.c.)  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  ten  days  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Water  was  then 
added,  the  oil  extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  washed  well 
with  dilute  sodium  carbonate,  dried  over  calcium  chloride,  evaporated, 
and  the  ester  twice  fractionated  : 

01759  gave  0-4400  CO^  and  0-1342  Up.     C-68-2  ;  H  =  8-4. 
Cgllj^O.^  requires  C  =  68-6  ;  H  =  8-6  per  cent. 

Ethyl  ^^-pentinene-fi-carboxylaU  has  a  pleasant  ethereal  odour  and 
distils  at  165— 167"^  (757  mm.). 

Action    of    Sodium    Ethoxide    on    Tribromopropane.     Formation    of 
p-Bromoallyl  Ethyl  Ether,  GHjICBr-CHj-O-CgHs. 

When  tribromopropane  (100  grams)  is  added  to  a  cold  solution  of 
sodium  (245  grams)  in  alcohol  (300  grams),  a  nipid  rise  of  temper- 
ature takes  place  and  much  sodium  bromide  separates.  After  boiling 
on  the  water-bath  for  half  an  hour,  the  product  was  diluted  with 
water,  extracted  several  times  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  dried 
over  calcium  chloride,  and  the  ether  very  slowly  distilled  off.  On 
fractionating  the  oil,  it  was  'separated  into  two  portions  boiling  at 
80 — 130°  and  130 — 135°.  The  latter  is  fi-bromoallyl  ethyl  ether  and 
identical  with  the  substance  which  Henry  (Ber.,  1872,6, 188)  prepared 
from  ethyl  dibromohydrin,  CH^Br'CHBr'CH^'O'C^Hj,  by  the  action 
of  caustic  soda  : 

0-2317  gave  03094  CO^  and  01169  H^O.     C  =  36-4;  H  =  5-6. 

01964     „     0-2203  AgBr.     Br  =  48-0. 

CsHgOBr  requires  C  =  363  ;  H  =  54  ;  Br  =  484  per  cent. 

The  fraction  80 — 130°  probably  contained  A*-propinene  ethyl  ether, 
CHiC'CH^'O'CjHj,  since  it  yielded  a  silver  derivative  when  treated 
with  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate,  but  it  was  not  further  investigated. 

Preparation  of  Propiolic   Acid,   CH:C"CO.>H,    and  Et/iyl   Propidate, 

CH-C-COoEt.  ' 

Since  AT-butinene-a-carboxylicacid,  CH:C*CH2*CHj*C02H,  is  closely 
allied  to  propiolic  acid,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  prove  this  relation- 
ship by  a  careful  comparison  of  their  physical  properties  and  especially 
of  the  magnetic  rotations  of  the  acids  and  their  esters.  Furthermore, 
considerable  quantities  of  propiolic  acid  were  required  for  other 
investigations  and  it  was  therefore  important  to  work  out,  as  carefully 
as  possible,  the  best  method  for  its  preparation.  After  many  com- 
parative experiments,  the  following  process,  which  is  a  modification  of 
that  devised  by  Bandrowski  {Ber.,  1880,  13,  2340;  1882,  15,  2701) 

VOL.    XCI.  3    K 
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and  Baeyer  (Ber.,  1885,  18,  677  and  2209),  was  adopted  as  the  most 
satisfactory. 

Dibromosuccinic  acid  (50  grams)  is  dissolved  in  as  little  hot  alcohol 
as  possible,  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  treated  with  strong  alcoholic 
potash  (KOH  =  55  grams),  the  latter  being  added  in  four  portions,  the 
whole  well  agitated,  and  the  temperature  kept  below  40°  during  the 
addition.  A  caseous  precipitate  separates  at  first,  but  this  soon 
becomes  crystalline  and,  after  heating  on  the  water-bath  for  one 
hour,  the  product  is  filtered  by  the  aid  of  the  pump,  the  precipitate 
washed  twice  with  alcohol  and  dried  at  about  40°. 

The  colourless,  crystalline  mass  (potassium  acetylenedicarboxylate 
and  potassium  bromide)  from  three  such  operations  is  dissolved  in  as 
little  water  as  possible,  mixed  with  cold  30  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid 
(40  grams  HgSO^),  and,  after  remaining  overnight,  the  precipitate  is 
collected,*  dissolved  in  hot  water  (350  c.c),  and  heated  in  a  reflux 
apparatus  for  one  hour  on  the  water-bath  and  then  for  one  hour  to 
boiling.  The  solution  is  then  cooled,  acidified,  saturated  with  ammonium 
sulphate,  and  extracted  fifteen  times  with  washed  ether,  the  ethereal 
solution  is  dried  over  calcium  chloride,  evaporated,  and  the  propiolic 
acid  purified  by  distillation.  The  purity  of  the  acid  prepared  in  this 
way  was  controlled  by  analysis  : 

0-1521  gave  0-2850  CO2  and  00411  H^O.     C  =  51-l ;  H  =  3'0. 
C3H2O2  requires  0  =  51-4;  H  =  2-9  per  cent. 

Propiolic  acid  distils  at  83 — 84°  (50  mm.)  and  solidifies  to  a  crystal- 
line mass  which  melts  at  about  9°;  the  yield  obtained  from  100  grams 
of  dibromosuccinic  acid  was  18 — 20  grams.  It  is  a  vex-y  irritating 
liquid  which  blisters  the  skin  much  in  the  same  way  as  formic  acid 
does.  In  order  to  prepare  ethyl  propiolate,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
employ  sealed  tubes  as  recommended  by  Baeyer  (loc.  cit.,  p.  688). 

The  acid  (20  grams)  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  (60  c.c.)  and  sulphuric 
acid  (6  grams)!  and  allowed  to  stand  for  two  days,  water  is  then 
added,  the  ester  extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  washed 
with  dilute  sodium  carbonate,  dried  over  calcium  chloride  and 
fractionated  : 

0-1319  gave  02945  COj  and  00749  H2O.     0  =  60-8  ;  11  =  6-4. 
OfjH^Oa  requires  0-61-2;  H-6  1  per  cent. 

*  Tho  filtrate  ia  mixed  with  dilute  Nulphuric  acid  (10  grams  H.^S04)  uiul,  if  ti 
further  precipitate  BoparuteH,  tliiH  iH  cullected  tiiid  decoiiii)uucd  by  lu^iting  witli  water 
and,  in  thin  way,  u  further  auiuU  (luautity  ol'  propiolic  ucid  niuy  Honictimcs  be 
obtained. 

t  If  larger  (piantitieH  of  Hulphuric  acid  are  employed  and  the  Holutiun  is  lieuted, 
eaters  of  liigher  boiling  point  arc  apt  to  be  produced  wltich  huvo  not  been  further 
iuveatigated. 
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Ethyl  jyropiolate,  CH:C*C02Et,  distils,  as  stated  by  Baeyer,  at 
119°  (745  mm.)  and  its  vapour  has  a  very  irritating  action  on  the 
eyes  and  skin. 

Densities,  Magnetic  Rotations,  and  Refractive  Potoers  of  EVtyl 
^y-Butinene-aa-dicarboxi/late,  Ethyl  A^  Butinene-a-carboieylate, 
Ethyl  A^-Pentinene-^fidicarhoxylate,  Ethyl  A^-Ptntinene-fi- 
carboxylate,  Propiolic  Acid,  and  Ethyl  Propiolate. 

The  magnetic  rotations  and  refractive  powers  of  the  above 
substances  were  determined  by  Sir  W.  H.  Perkin,  with  the  following 
results. 

Ethyl  Ay-Butinene-aa-dicarboxylate. 

The  first  specimen  of  this  ester  examineil  was  prepared  by  digesting 
the  acid  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  in  the  usual  way.  It  distilled 
at  129°  under  22  mm.  pressure. 

Density : 

rf  474°=  10541;  d  15715°=  10444;  d  25°/25°=  10367. 

Magnetic  rotation  : 

t.  Sp.  rot.  Mol.  rot. 

1515°  11143  11-737 

Refractive  power : 

d  15  9°/4°=  104175. 

M.             d  d  ^ 

a 1-44253       0-42479  84108 

^ 1-45176       0-43366  85864 

y 1-45700       0-43868  86-860 

Dispersion,  -y  -  a  =  2*752. 

Since  these  results  did  not  agree  quite  satisfactorily  with  those 
obtained  in  the  case  of  the  corresponding  monocarboxylic  ester 
(p.  836),  a  second  specimen  of  the  ester  was  prepared  from  very  care- 
fully purified  dibasic  acid  by  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol 
in  the  cold.  It  distilled  at  the  same  temperature  as  before  and  gave 
density  and  magnetic  rotation  values  agreeing  closely  with  those 
obtained  in  the  case  of  the  first  specimen. 

Density  : 

d  10710°=  1-0492  ;  d  15°/15°=  1-0449  ;  d  20°/20°=  1-0410. 

Magnetic  rotation : 

t.  Sp.  rot.  Mol.  rot. 

15-9°  1-1139  11-733 

3  K  2 
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Ethyl  Ay-ButiTiene-a-carboxi/late. 
The  specimen  examined  distilled  at  160 — 161°  (765  mm.). 

Density  : 

d4°/4°  =  0-96848  3  d  15°/15°  =  0-95835  ;  cZ  25°/25°  =  0-95002. 

Magnetic  rotation  : 

t.  Sp.  rot.  Mol.  rot. 

15-3°  M126  8-129 

Refractive  power : 

d  16-774°  =  0-95585. 

fi.                               d  d 

a 1-42673       0-44644  56  251 

p 1-43516       0-45525  57-362 

y 1-44001       0-46003  58-002 

Dispersion,  y  -  a  =  1  "75 1 . 

Ethyl  ^^-Pentinene-(3fi-dicarboxylate. 

The  specimen  examined  distilled  at  122 — 123°  (15  mm.). 

Density : 
d  4°/4°  =  1-04203;      d  15°/15°  =  1-03188;       d  20°/20°  =  102799  ; 
d  25°/25°=  1-02421. 
Magnetic  rotation : 

t.  Sp.  rot.  Mol.  rot. 

16-6°  1-0457  11-949. 

Refractive  power  : 

d  17°/4°=  1-02913. 

>iri.  ±z}p. 

/t,  d  d  ^ 

a 1-43718                0-42481  90059 

(i 1-44565                o'43303  91-803 

y 1-45066                0-43791  92'836 

Dispersion,  y-a  =  2-777. 

Ethyl  a^'Pentinene-fi-ca/rhoxylate. 

This  ester  distilled  at  165—167°  (757  mm.). 

Dennity : 
d  474°-0-96424;  d  16715°-0-94404  ;  d  2O72O''- 0-93989  ; 
d  25725° -0-'J3()02. 
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Magnetic  rotation  : 

t.  8p.  rot  Mol.  rot 

16-75°  1-0944  9030 

Refractive  powei' : 

d  1774° -0-94 128. 

H.                                 a  a 

a 1-42654                0-45314  63-440 

/3 1-43486                046198  64-677 

y 1-43991                0-46735  65-429 

Dispersion,  y  -  a  =  1  -989. 


Propiolic  Acid. 
The  specimen  examined  distilled  at  83 — 84°  (50  mm.). 
Density : 

<;474°=M499;  d  15715°- M387;  d  25725°-! -1301. 

Magnetic  rotation : 

t.  Sp.  rot.  Mol.  rot 

15-3°  1-2415  4-241 

Refractive  power : 

d  15°/4°=  1-13780. 

fi.  d  d 

a 1-43146       0-37921  26-545 

p 1-44293       0-38929  27-250 

y 1-44623       0-39218  27452 

Dispersion,  y  -  o  =  0-907. 

Ethyl  Propiolate. 
This  ester  distilled  at  119°  (745  mm.). 
Density  : 

d  474°  =  0-9788  ;  d  15715°  =  0-9676  ;  d  25725°  =  0-9583. 

Magnetic  rotation : 

t.  Sp.  rot.  Mol.  rot 

15-3°  1'1199  6-311. 
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Refractive  power : 

d  15°/4°  =  0-96676. 

u-l  M~ 1 

d'  d^' 

a l-4n33  0-42577     .  41-725 

/S 1-42065  0-43542  42-671 

y 1-42611  0-44108  42226 

Dispersion,  y  -  a  =  0-501 . 

The  consideration  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  determination  of 
the  magnetic  rotation  and  refractive  power  of  the  substances  described 
in  this  paper,  and  which  contain  the  grouping  CH:C*CH*,  was 
rendered  very  difficult  owing  to  the  want  of  sufficient  evidence  as  to 
the  value  of  the  acetylenic  linking.  The  only  acetylene  derivative 
which  had  been  examined  was  dipropargyl,  CHiC'CHg'CHg'CiCH,  the 
magnetic  rotation  of  which  was  found  to  be  10-435.  If  this  be 
compared  with  the  value  for  diallyl,CH2:CH-CH2-CH2-CH:CH2  (8-420), 
it  is  seen  that  the  change  from  two  ethylenic  linkings  to  two 
acetylenic  linkings  in  the  same  position  is  2'015.  Again,  the  effect 
of  converting  the  corresponding  saturated  substance  into  diallyl  is 
easily  calculated  by  subtracting  the  magnetic  rotation  of  hexane 
(6-646)  from  that  of  diallyl  (8-420),  when  we  obtained  1-774  as  the 
rise  in  rotation  due  to  the  two  double  linkings,  or  0-887  *  for  each. 

These  considerations  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  rise  in  rotation, 
due  to  converting  the  group  •CHg'CHg*  into  'CiC*,  was  rather  more 
than  twice  that  which  is  produced  when  'CHj'CHg*  is  converted  into 
•CHICH*.  The  rotation  of  ethyl  Av-butinene-a-carboxylate  was  there- 
fore calculated  in  the  following  way  : 

Mol.  rot. 

Ethyl  ?i-valerate 7-500 

Acetylenic  linking    1-905 

Calculated  rotation  9405 

and,  since  the  value  actually  found  was  8-129,  the  inference  was  drawn 
that  this  ester  could  not  contain  an  acetylenic  linking  and  must 
therefore  be  an  unsaturated  closed  chain  compound  possessing  either 
of  the  formula}, 

or  Home  formula  closely  allied  to  these,  and  the  observed  magnetic 
rotation  was  in  excellent  accord  with  this  assumption  (compare  Proc, 
1900,  22,  133). 

•  OwitiK,  no  doubt,  to  tho  fiirt  that  diullyl  coiitjiiiiH  two  double  linkings,  this 
iiiunl>or  \H  nithi!!-  high.  Tho  usual  valua  for  tlio  convorHion  of  'CUa'CH.^*  into 
•CH;CH*  deduced  from  a  largi;  iiumbor  of  cases  is  about  0-720. 
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During  the  course  of  this  investigation,  facts  gradually  came  to 
light  which  pointed  strongly  in  favour  of  the  acetylenic  constitution 
of  the  substances  described  in  this  paper,  and  it  therefore  became 
important  to  determine  the  magnetic  rotation  of  acetylene  derivatives 
other  than  dipropargyl  with  ;a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  this 
isolated  case  might  not  possibly  be  abnormal.  A  very  pure  specimen 
of  propiolic  acid,  CHiC'COgH,  was  accordingly  prepared  and  examined 
and  the  results  compared  with  the  magnetic  rotatiob  of  the  correspond- 
ing saturated  substance  : 

Mol.  rot. 
Propiolic  acid  4241 

Propionic  acid  3*462 

Difference....  0-779 

with  the  surprising  result  that  the  rise  in  rotation  in  this  case  was 
found  to  be  almost  exactly  that  which  is  pi'oduced  when  a  saturated 
substance  is  converted  into  the  corresponding  unsaturated  substance 
containing  an  ethylenic  linking.  In  other  words,  the  rise  of  rotation 
was  only  half  that  which  had  been  observed  in  connexion  with  an 
acetylenic  linking  in  dipropargyl.  It  will  doubtless  be  found  that  the 
high  value  of  the  two  acetylenic  Unkings  in  dipropargyl  is  due  to  the 
influence  which  the  two  groups  exert  on  one  another.* 

A  comparison  of  the  formulae  of  ethyl  propiolate,  CHiC'COjEt,  and 
ethyl  Av-butinene-a-carlK)xylate,  CHrC-CHo'CHg'CO^Et,  shows  that 
these  substances  are  closely  related,  and  if  the  difference  for  the  change 
from  propionic  acid  to  propiolic  acid  is  applied,  we  find  that  the  calcu- 
lated rotation  of  ethyl  A>-butinene-a-carboxylate 

Ethyl  n-valerate    ..  7500 

Acetylenic  linking    0*779 

Calculated  rotation   8-279 

agrees  well  with  that  actually  found  (8-129),  especially  when  we  note 
that  the  acetylenic  linking  is  in  a  different  position  with  respect  to  the 
carboxyethyl-group  in  the  two  cases. 

Similarly,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  magnetic  rotation  values  of  ethyl 
A^-pentinene-/3-carboxylate  and  the  other  substances,  described  in  this 
paper  as  derivatives  of  acetylene,  ai-e  in  all  cases  in  harmony  with  this 

*  While  this  communication  was  in  the  press  we  found  two  papers  by  Griner 
{Ann.  Ckim.  Phi/s.,  1892  [vi],  26,  347)  and  Faworsky  {J.  pr.  Chem.,  1891,  [ii],  44s 
-233)  in  which  it  is  shown  that  dipropargyl,  prepared  in  the  usual  manner  from 
diallyl,  is  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons.  If,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  ordinary  dipro- 
IMirgyl  contains  the  hydrocarbon,  CH^'C-C'C-C'CHj,  the  presence  of  the  two 
associated  treble  linkiugs  may  account  for  the  high  value  found  for  the  magnetic 
rotation. 
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view  of  their  constitution.  It  is  also  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
values  obtained  for  the  refractive  power  of  propiolic  acid  and  its  ester 
point  in  the  same  direction  as  the  magnetic  rotation  values,  and  indicate 
that  the  rise  in  refraction,  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  acetylenic 
linking,  is  not  much  greater  than  that  produced  by  introducing  an 
ethylenic  linking. 

Thus  the  refractive  power  of  propiolic  acid  for  Ha  is  26'545,  whereas 
the  value  calculated  for  an  acid,  CgHgOg,  containing  an  ethylenic  link- 
ing is  26*1. 

The  authors  wish  to  express  their  thanks  to  the  Research  Fund 
Committee  of  the  Society  for  a  grant  in  aid  of  the  expenses  of  this 
investigation. 

The  Schunck  Laboratort, 
Thk  Victoria  University  of  Manchester. 


LXXVII. — The  Action  of  Trihromopropane  on  the  Sodium 
Derivative  of  Ethyl  Malonate.  Part  II.  Formation 
of  ^'^^-Heptadi-inene-Z-carhoxylic  Acid  {y{r-m.-Toluic 
Acid),  (CH:C-CH.)oC(C02H)2. 

By  William    Henry    Peukin,   jun.,    and    John    Lionel    Simonsen 
(Schunck  Research  Fellow  in  the  University  of  Manchester). 

The  principal  product  of  the  action  of  trihromopropane  on  the  sodium 
derivative  of  ethyl  malonate  is  ethyl  y-hromoallylmalonate,  a  detailed 
account  of  which  is  given  in  the  preceding  communication,  and  it  is 
there  stated  that  besides  this  substance,  another  bromo -ester  (b.  p. 
191°/11  mm.)  is  always  produced  in  considerable  quantities.  In- 
vestigation has  shown  that  this  bromo-ester  is  ethyl  yy-dibromodiallyl- 
malonate,  produced  according  to  the  equation 
2CU2Br-CHBr-CH,Br  +  4NaCH(C0^Et)j  = 

(CH2:CBr-CH2).^C(C02Et),  +  3CH2(C02Et)2  -f-  4NaBr. 
When  this  ester  is  digested  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  is  decomposed 
with  elimination  of  hydrogen  bromide  and  formation  of  ^"^^-hejdadi- 
inene-S-carboxylio  acid, 

CUiO-CH'^^^'^^a^' 
which  cryHtallisoB  in  prinmH  and  melts  at  47°.     This  inlorosting  acid, 
like  Av-butinono-a-carboxylic  acid,  ORlO-OU^'Cll^'CO^U    (p.  827),  of 
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which  it  is  a  derivative,  evidently  contains  acetylene  linkings,  since  it 
yields  a  copper  derivative  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  mixed  with 
ammoniacal  cuprous  chloride  and  the  silver  salt  has  an  abnormal 
composition,  the  analytical  numbers  lying  between  those  required  by 
the  formulsfi  CgH^O.^Ag.AgOH  and  2AgOH. 

The  interest  which  attaches  to  this  acid  is  due  to  the  extraordinary 
ease  with  which  it  is  converted  into  the  isomeric  m-toluic  acid,  and  this 
remarkable  intramolecular  cliange  led  us  in  the  first  instance  (Proc., 
1906,  22,  134)  to  name  the  acid  ^* ip-m-toluic  acid"  and  to  assign  to  it 
the  constitution 

CHjIC^-CHa-C-COjH 

ch:ch-ch 

The  conversion  into  m-toluic  acid  takes  place  when  the  acid  is  simply 
boiled  with  water  or  when  it  is  treated  in  the  cold  with  hydrobromic 
acid,  but  heat  alone  does  not  bring  about  this  change. 

The  discovery  that  the  acid  yields  a  copper  derivative  and  especially 
the  study  of  the  values  obtained  in  the  determination  of  the  magnetic 
rotation  of  ethyl  ^-m-toluate  (p.  845)  caused  us  to  discard  the  above 
formula,  and  theie  can  now  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  acid  is  represented  by  the  formula 


nwin-nTT^^^^'^^a^- 


CH:C-CH^ 

i/'-m-Toluic  acid  is  therefore  somewhat  closely  allied  to  i«ophenyl- 
acetic  acid,* 

CHICH-CH 

(Buchner,  Ber.,  1898,  31,  987;  Braren  and  Buchner,  Ber.,  1891,  34, 
987),  and  it  is  worthy  ot  note  that  this  acid  when  heated  at  100°  with 
a  solution  of  hydrogen  bromide  in  acetic  acid  is  converted  by  intra- 
molecular change  into  a  derivative  of  ju-toluic  acid, 

The  only  other  somewhat  similar  cases  which  we  have  been  able  to 
find  are  the  formation  of  tetramethyldihydrobenzeno  (euterpene)  from 
dihydroeucarveol  by  the  action  first  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  and 
then  of  quinoline  (Baeyer,  Ber.,  1898,  31,  2077), 

*  For  some  time  we  were  of  opinion  that  ^-m-toluic  acid  was  identical  with 
a-wophenylacetic  acid,  and  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  Prof.  Buchner  for  sending  us  a 
specimen  of  this  valuable  acid  which  enabled  us  to  decide  against  the  identity. 
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and  the  case  of  eucarvone,  which  when  heated  to  boiling  for  an  hour 
is  quantitatively  converted  into  carvacrol, 

^^^     .CO-CH^-CMeg  ^^^     .C(OH)=CH.   ^  ^^^^ 

and  when  treated  in  the  cold  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  yields 
2-chlorocymene  (Klages  and  Kraith,  £er.,  1899,  32,  2558). 

In  endeavouring  to  find  an  explanation  of  the  remarkable  ease  with 
which  \l/-m-tolmc  acid  is  converted  into  m-toluic  acid,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  intramolecular  change  takes  place  rapidly  when 
the  acid  is  boiled  with  water  or  dilute  acids,  but  is  not  brought  about 
by  heat  alone  (p.  843).  If  we  assume  that  the  water,  which  appears 
to  be  essential  to  the  transformation,  is  added  to  the  acetylenic  linkings 
in  i/^-m-toluic  acid  (in  the  way  so  frequently  observed  in  other  cases) 
and  is  then  eliminated  again,  we  obtain  the  following  comparatively 
simple  explanation  of  the  conversion  into  m-toluic  acid : 

CH3-C(0H):CH.  CH3-7C  =  CH. 

>CH-C02H   — >   CH2<  >CH-C02H  — > 

CH3-C(0H):CH/  \C(OH):CH/ 

CHg-zCiOH.  CH3-/C=CH. 

CH/  NcH-COgH    -^       CIK  ^C-COgH. 

Ethyl  yy-Dihromodiallylmalonate,  (CH2lCBr*CH2)2C(C02Et).2,  and  its 
Conversion  into  d^'^^-Heptadi-inene-^carhoxylic  Acid  {\p-va.-Toluic 
Acid),  (CH:C-CH2)2C(C02H)2. 

When  tribromopropane  reacts  with  the  sodium  derivative  of  ethyl 
malonate,  under  the  conditions  described  in  the  preceding  communica- 
tion, an  oil  {A)  of  high  boiling  point  is  always  obtained  in  consider- 
able quantity  (compare  p.  821).  This  was  twice  fractionated  under 
11  mm.  pressure,  when  almost  the  whole  quantity  distilled  at  about 
191°: 

0-2296  gave  0-3313  COg  and  0-0971  HjO.     C  =  39-3  ;  H  =  4-7. 

0-2434     „     0-2310  AgBr.     Br  =  403. 

CiglljgO^Brj  requires  C  =  392  ;  H  =  4-5  ;  Br  =  40-2  per  cent. 

Ethyl  yy -dibromodiallyhnalonate  is  a  viscid,  heavy  oil,  possessing  a 
rather  unpleasant  odour,  and  is  very  slowly  attacked  by  boiling  with 
dilute  Hulphuric  acid  or  with  potassium  carbonate.  Its  conversion 
into  \pm-to\mc  acid  was  effected  as  follows. 

The  dibromo-estor  (20  grams)  was  mixed  with  a  strong  solution  of 
caustic  potash  (25  grams)  in  methyl  alcohol,  when  a  large  (juantity 
of  sodium  bromide  immediately  separated,  and,  after  boiling  for  three 
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hours  on  the  water-bath,  the  solution  was  diluted  with  water  and 
evaporated  until  free  from  alcohol.  After  mixing  with  powdered  ice, 
hydrochloric  acid  was  added  until  the  solution  just  reacted  with  congo- 
paper,  and  the  oily  precipitate  was  rapidly  extracted  three  times  with 
ether.  The  ethereal  solution  was  dried  over  calcium  chloride  and 
evaporated,  when  an  oil  remained  which,  over  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
vacuum  desiccator,  gradually  crystallised.  The  crystals  were  left  in 
contact  with  porous  porcelain  until  quite  free  from  oil,  and  then 
recrystallised  several  times  from  light  petroleum  (b.  p.  60 — 7(lP). 
Three  different  preparations  were  analysed  : 

01027  gave  02639  CO.^  and  00533  H,0.     C - 701 ;  H - 58. 
01837     „     0-4670  CO3    „    00998  H,0.     0  =  693 ;  H  =  60. 
01459     „     0-3726  CO2    „    00782  H,0.     0  =  696 ;  H  =  60. 
OgHgO,  requires  0  «  70*5 ;  H  «  5*9  per  cent. 

A'^i-JIeptadi-inene-^carboocylic  acid  (^-w-toluic  acid)  melts  at  47**  and 
is  unaltered  by  heating  at  150°  for  half  an  hour,  since  the  acid  solidified 
again  on  cooling  and  melted  at  the  same  temperature  as  before.  It  is 
readily  soluble  in  most  organic  solvents,  but  rather  sparingly  so  in 
cold  water  or  light  petroleum.  When  its  solution  in  light  petroleum 
is  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  the  acid  separates  in  magnifi> 
cent,  glistening  prisms.  The  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  decolorises 
permanganate  instantly,  but  the  acid  is  not  reduced  when  it  is  treated 
with  a  large  excess  of  sodium  amalgam  in  the  cold.  The  aqueous 
solution  of  the  acid  gives  with  ammoniacal  cuprous  chloride  an  imme- 
diate dense  yellow  precipitate  of  the  copper  derivative.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  dissociation  constant  of  ^-m-toluic  acid  gave 
4  =  001307,  which  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  m-toluic  acid 
(Jfc  =  0-00514). 

Salts  0/  \f/-m-Toluic  Acid. — The  basicity  of  the  acid  was  determined 
by  titration  with  standard  caustic  potash  solution,  when  0*1299 
neutralised  0*072  KOH,  whereas  this  amount  of  a  monobasic  acid, 
CgHgOj,  should  neutralise  0-0727  KOH.  The  neutral  solution  of 
the  ammonium  salt  gives  no  precipitate  with  biirium,  calcium,  zinc,  or 
magnesium  chlorides ;  copper  sulphate  gives  no  precipitate  in  the  cold, 
but,  on  warming,  a  deep  blue  copper  salt  separates. 

The  silver  salt,  like  the  corresponding  silver  salt  of  AT-butinene-a- 
carboxylic  acid  (p.  827),  has  an  abnormal  composition.  It  was 
prepared  by  adding  excess  of  silver  nitrate  to  a  cold,  slightly  alkaline 
solution  of  the  ammonium  salt,  and  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
voluminous,  white  precipitate,  which  was  collected  by  the  aid  of  the 
pump,  washed  with  warm  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  dried  over 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  vacuum  desiccator.  Although  only  slowly  affected 
by  light,  this  salt  is  highly  explosive,  and  the  silver  had  therefore  to 
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be  determined  as  chloride  by  heating  the  salt  with  hydrochloric  and 
nitric  acids  in  a  sealed  tube.  Two  different  preparations  gave  the 
following  results : 

0-3615  gave  03035  AgCl.     Ag  =  63-1. 

01704     „     0-1464  AgCl.     Ag=64-6. 
CgHyOgAg.AgOH    requires   Ag  =  58-7;    CgHy02Ag,2AgOH    requires 
Ag  =  65'7  per  cent. 

These  analyses  indicate  that  the  salt,  prepared  in  the  above 
manner,  is  a  mixture  of  varying  quantities  of  the  two  silver  salts, 
C8H.02Ag,AgOH  and  C8H702Ag,2AgOH. 

Ethyl  ifz-m-toluate,  (CH:C*CH2)2CH*C02Et,  was  prepared  by  adding 
the  pure  acid  (20  grams)  to  a  cold  mixture  of  alcohol  (100  c.c.)  and 
sulphuric  acid  (10  c.c),  and,  after  remaining  for  a  week,  the  solution 
was  mixed  with  water  and  the  ester  extracted  with  ether.  The 
ethereal  solution  was  washed  with  water  and  dilute  sodium  carbonate, 
the  ether  evaporated,  and  the  ester  distilled  under  reduced  pressure  : 

0-1250  gave  0-3334  CO2  and  00821  H2O.     0  =  727;  H  =  7-3. 
CioHjgOg  requires  C  =  73-l ;  H  =  7-3  per  cent. 

Ethyl  ifz-m-toluate  is  a  colourless  oil  which  possesses  a  pleasant^ 
ethereal  odour  and  distils  at  113°  (20  mm.).  On  hydrolysis  it  yields 
i/r-m-toluic  acid,  showing  that  no  molecular  change  had  taken  place 
during  its  preparation. 

The  density,  magnetic  rotation,  and  refractive  power  of  ethyl 
i/r-m-toluate  and  of  a  very  pure  specimen  of  ethyl  m-toluate  were 
determined  by  Sir  W.  H.  Perkia  with  the  following  results  : 

Ethyl  \p-m-Toluate. 
Density : 

d  10710°=  1-0052;  d  15715°=  1-0009;  d  20720°  =  0-9971. 

Magnetic  rotation : 

t.  Sp.  rot.  Mol.  rot. 

15-4°  1-3031  11-876 

R^ractive  power : 

d  15-3°/4°  =  0-99993. 

a 1-45796  0-45798  75-109 

P 1-46806  0-46809  76-767 

y 1-47397  0-47401  77-737 

Dispersion,  ■y-a  =  2-628. 
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Ethyl  m-Toluate,  b.  p.  231°  (750  mm.). 
Densiti/  : 

d  10710°=  10374;  d  15^15°=  10336  ;  J  20720=  10301. 

Magnetic  rotation  : 

t.  Sp.  rot.  Mol.  rot. 

15-5°  1-6746  14-773 


Refractive  power ; 


d  14-574°=  1-03313. 


M-1  M-!p. 


d  d 

a 1-50468  0-48850  80  114 

/3 1  52085  0-50415  82680 

y 1-53124  0-51420  84  321) 

Dispersion,  y  -  a  =  4-215. 

These  values  are  interesting  in  several  ways.  In  the  first  place 
they  show  clearly  the  close  relationship  existing  between  ethyl 
\p-m-to\[\fite  and  ethyl  Ay-butiueue-a-carboxylate. 

Ethyl  AY-butinene-a-carboxylate,  CHiC'CHj-CH^-CO^Et,  may  be 
regarded  as  acetic  ester  in  which  hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  the 
group  CHIC'CHj*,  and  the  value  for  this  group  may  therefore  be 
calculated  by  subtracting  the  rotation  of  ethyl  acetate  (4462)  from 
that  of  ethyl  Ar-butinene-acarboxylate  (81 29)  and  amounts  to  3667. 
Since,  then,  ethyl  i/^-jn-toluate,  (CH:C-CH2)^CH'(X)2Et,  ia  acetic  ester 
in  which  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  have  been  replaced  by  two 
CH:C*CH.2*  groups,  it  is  clear  that  the  magnetic  i-otation  of  this  ester 
may  be  calculated  in  the  following  way  : 

Mol.  rot. 
Acetic  ester  4462 

2CH:C-CH2-  replacing  2H 7  334 


Ethyl  i/r-7rt-toluate  (calc.) 11*796 

This  number  agrees  well  with  that  actually  found  (11-876),  and  this 
fact  is  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  the  views  of  the  constitutions  of 
AT-butinene-a-carboxylic  acid  and  i/'-7rt-toluic  acid  which  have  been 
adopted  in  these  communications.  Another  point  of  interest  in  con- 
nexion with  the  relationship  between  i/r-m-toluic  and  m-toluic  acids  is 
the  remarkable  rise  in  magnetic  rotation  and  also  in  refractive  power 
and  dispeision  which  accompanies  the  intramolecular  change  from  the 
^-acid  to  the  benzene  derivative,  as  is  well  seen  from  the  following 
comparison  : 

Mol.  rot.  Refraction.         Dispersion. 

i/^-m-Toluic  ester 11-876  75*109  2628 

?u-Toluic  ester     14773  80114  4*215 
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Mr.  E.  C.  C.  Baly  kindly  undertook  to  determine  the  ultra-violet 
absorption  spectra  of  ij/-7n-to\mc  acid  and  m-toluic  acid,  and  the 
absorption  curves  of  these  substances  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
figure. 

Oscillation  frequencies. 
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Upper  curve :  \^-m-Toluicacid. 
Lower  curve :  in-  Toluic  acid. 


Mr.  Baly  adds  the  following  comment.  "  j/^-m-Toluic  acid  shows  a 
small  absorption  baud  which  is  undoubted  evidence  of  some  form  of 
tautomerism,  and  this  may,  possibly,  be  duo  to  the  mobility  of  two 
hydrogen  atoms  of  the  two  'CH^*  groups,  and  may  be  expressed 
thus : 


cinc-cji 


='>CU-CO,H 


ch:!c;oI1>^«-c^^«- 


'J'hure  iH  a  very  striking  difference  between  the  curves  of  ^-?/i-toluic 
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and  m-toluic  acids,  for,  although  they  are  of  the  same  shape,  the 
benzenoid  absorption  occurs  at  a  hundred  times  the  dilution  at  which 
the  absorption  of  the  i/^-acid  occurs.  This  is  clear  evidence  that 
i/r-7n-toluic  acid  is  not  benzenoid  in  character,  since  simple  benzene 
derivatives  do  not  exhibit  their  absorption  spectra  at  such  great 
concentrations  (iV710)." 


Conversion  of  A'^-IIeptadi-inene-Bearboxylic  Acid  (^-m-Toluic 
Acid)  into  m-Toluie  Acid. 

This  remarkable  intramolecular  change  takes  place  readily  under 
the  following  conditions. 

(a)  Bi/  Boiling  with  Water. — When  ^-m-toluic  acid  is  boiled  with 
water  for  two  hours  it  completely  dissolves  and,  on  cooling,  a 
crystalline  acid  separates  which  melts  at  110 — 111°  and  consists  of 
pure  m-toluic  acid. 

00944  gave  0244  COj  and  0-052  H2O.     C  =  70-5,  H  =  61 . 
CgHgO.,  requires  C  =  70*5  ;  H  =  59  per  cent. 

The  same  result  is  obtained  when  the  acid  is  digested  with  dilate 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acids. 

(b)  By  the  Action  of  Uydrobromie  Acid  in  the  Cold. — In  carrying  out 
this  experiment,  j/^-w-toluic  acid  (1  gram)  was  dissolved  in  a  cold 
solution  of  hydrogen  bromide  in  acetic  acid  (saturated  at  0°,  5  grams), 
and,  after  standing  overnight,  the  solution  was  allowed  to  evaporate 
over  solid  potash  in  a  vacuum  desiccator,  when  an  almost  colourless, 
crystalline  residue  remained  which,  after  crystallisation  from  light 
petroleum,  melted  at  llC  and  consisted,  as  direct  comparison  showed, 
of  pure  m-toluic  acid. 

(c)  By  the  Action  of  Phosphorus  Pentachloride. — This  experiment, 
made  with  the  object  of  preparing  the  amide  of  i/r-rn-toluic  acid, 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  amide  of  ?/i-toluic  acid.  ^-m-Toluic 
acid  (6  grams)  was  mixed  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  (10  grams) 
and,  when  the  reaction  had  subsided,  the  liquid  was  warmed  until  the 
pentachloride  had  completely  dissolved.  The  product  was  cooled  and 
then  added,  drop  by  drop,  to  concentrated  aqueous  ammonia  sur- 
rounded by  ice.  A  good  deal  of  a  dark  tarry  mass  separated,  this 
was  filtered  off,  and  the  filtrate,  on  standing,  deposited^  crystals  of 
an  amide  which  separated  from  ether  in  colourless  needles  and  melted 
at  93° : 

0-1959  gave  16-2  c.c.  nitrogen  at  12-5  and  758  mm.     N  =  9-7. 
CgHgO^N  requires  N  =  9-3  per  cent. 

That   this  substance  was  the  amide  of  7/t-toluic  acid  and   not  of 
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i/r-m-toluic  acid  was  proved  by  hydrolysis  with  alcoholic  potash,  when 
it  yielded  pure  m-toluic  acid  of  melting  point  110°.  Moreover,  Remsen 
and  Reid  {Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1899,  21,  290)  state  that  the  amide  of 
7n-toluic  acid  melts  at  94°. 

The  Schunck  Laboratory, 
The  Victoria  U>'iversity  of  Manchester. 


LXXVIII. — The  Action    of    Tribromopropane    on    the 
Sodium  Derivative  of  Ethyl  Acetoacetate. 

By  Thomas  Edward  Gardner  and  William  Henry  Perkin,  jun. 

When  tribromopropane  is   digested    in  alcoholic   solution    with   the 
sodium  derivative  of  ethyl  acetoacetate,  decomposition  takes  place  readily, 
and  the  principal  product  of  the  action  is  ethyl  y-hromoallylacetoacetate 
(b.  p.  121°  under  8  mm.) : 
CHgBr-CHBr-CHgBr  +  2COMe-CHNa'C02Et  = 

CH2:CBr-CH2-CH(COMe)C02Et  +  COMe-CHg-COgEt  +  2NaBr. 
Hydrolysis  with  alcoholic  potash  converts  ethyl  y-bromoallylaceto- 
acetate  into  ^y-hutinene-a-carhoxylic  acid,  CHrC'CHg'CHg'COgH,  but 
•when  digested  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  gradually  undergoes  ketonic 
hydrolysis  with  formation  of  y-bromoallylacetone  (b.  p.  83°  under 
8  mm.) : 

CH2:CBr-CH2-CH(COMe)C02Et  +  HgO  = 

CHoICBr-CHj-CHg-COMe  +  CO2  +  Et-OH. 

y-Bromoallylacetone  yields  an  oxime  and  a  semicarbazoue,  and  when 
reduced  with  alcohol  and  sodium  is  converted  into  2-hydroxy-5- 
hexene  (raethylcrotonylcarbinol),  CH2:CH-CH2-CH2-CH(OH)Me. 

When  the  bromo-ketone  is  digested  with  alcoholic  potash  it  is  decom- 
posed with  elimination  of  hydrogen  bromide  and  formation  of  methyl 
Ay-butinene  ketone,  CH:C*Cll2*CH2*COMe;  a  colourless  oil  distilling  at 
149°  (749  mm.),  which  yields  a  crystalline  oxime  and  semicarbazoue 
and  shows  the  behaviour  of  an  acetylene  derivative,  since  it  gives  a 
yellow  precipitate  of  the  copper  derivative  when  its  aqueous  solution 
is  mixed  with  ammoniacal  cuprous  chloride. 

The  sodium  derivative  of  otliyl   moLhylaceto.icetate  reacts  readily 
wit|h   tribromopropane,  and    tho  ethyl  incthyl-y-hroinoallylaatoacetate, 
OHJ:OBr-OH2'OMe(OOMe)002Et,    produced,    when     hydrolysed    by 
alcoholic  potash,  yields  A^-pentinene-fi  carboxylic  acid, 
Cll:0-CH2-CllMo-C02U. 
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In  the  preceding  communication  it  was  bhown  that  one  of  tlte 
products  of  the  action  of  tribromopropana  on  the  sodium  derivative  of 
ethyl  malonate  is  ethyl  yy-dibromodiallylmalonato, 

(CH.^:CBr-ClIJ^C(C0,,Et)2, 
and  that  this  substance,  on  hydrolyi<is  with  alcoholic  potash,  yields 
A^^-heptadi-inene-S-carboxylic  acid  (i/^-m-toluic  acid), 
(CIl:G-CH2)jCH-C0,H. 
The  analogous  substance,  etht/l  yy-dibroinodiall ylacetoacetate, 
(aH2:CBr-CH2).C(COMe)CO^Et, 
is  produced  during  the  action  of  tribromopropane  on  the  sodium  deriv- 
ative of  ethyl  acetoacetate,  and  is  also  bydrolysed  by  alcoholic  potash 
with  formation  of  i/^  m-toluic  acid. 

Elhijl  y-Bromoallylacetoacetate,  CHj:CBr-CH3*CH(C0Me)-C0^t. 

In  preparing  this  substance,  sodium  (23  grams)  was  dissolved  in 
alcohol  (300  c.c.)  and  when  quite  cold  mixed  with  ethyl  acetoacetate 
(130  grams)  and  tribromopropane  (145  grams).  Reaction  commenced 
in  the  cold,  and,  after  heating  for  three  hours  on  the  water-bath,  water 
was  added,  the  oil  extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  washed 
well,  dried  over  calcium  chloride,  evaporated,  and  the  residual 
oil  repeatedly  fractionated  under  a  pressure  of  8  mm.  It  was  thus 
separated  into  three  portions,  namely,  unchanged  ethyl  acetoacetate, 
an  oil  boiling  at  120 — 121°,  and  an  oil  (C)  which  distilled  approxi- 
mately at  175 — 180"^  and  which  is  further  described  on  p.  854. 

The  oil  distilling  at  120—121"  (8  mm.)  is  ethyl  y-hromoallylaeeto- 
acetate : 

0-2555  gave  0  4020  CO.^  and  0-1215  H,0.     C-42  9;  H  =  5  3. 

0  2578     „     01983  AgBr.     Br  =  32-7.' 

CjjHigOgBr  requires  C  =  43-3;  H  =  52;  Br  =  32-1  percent. 

Ethyl  y-bromoallylacetoacetate  is  a  colourless  oil  of  unpleasant 
odour  which  has  the  specific  gravity  d  10710<»=  1-3620 ;  d  15715°  = 
1-3569  ;  d  20720°=  13522.  It  is  a  very  stable  substance,  since  it  is 
apparently  unchanged  by  boiling  with  diethylaniline,  and  even 
quinoline  at  the  boiling  point  seems  to  attack  it  only  very  slowly. 

When  this  ester  is  digested  with  alcoholic  potash,  separation  of 
potassium  bromide  occurs,  and  the  product,  after  evaporation  with 
water,  acidifying,  and  extracting  with  ether,  yields  an  acid  of  melting 
point  53°,  which  consists  of  almost  pure  ^y-bulinene-a-carboxylic  acid, 
since  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  this  acid  and  of  the  acid  of  this 
constitution  described  in  the  previous  communication  (p.  827)  melt€d 
at  55—57°. 
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y-Bromoallylacetone,  CHglCBr'CHa'CHg'CO'CHg. 

This  ketone  is  produced  when  ethyl  y-bromoallylacetoacetate  is 
digested  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  crude  bromo-ester,  distilling 
at  120 — 130°  (8  mm.)  in  quantities  of  100  grams,  Was  digested  with 
20  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  (400  c.c.)  for  several  hours,  cooled,  and 
extracted  three  times  with  ether.  After  drying  over  calcium  chloride 
and  evaporating,  the  residue  was  separated  into  y-bromoallylacetone, 
distilling  at  83°  (8  mm.),  and  unchanged  ethyl  y-bromoallylacetoacetate, 
which  latter  was  again  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  this 
way  a  very  good  yield  of  the  bromo-ketone  was  ultimately  obtained  : 

0-2366  gave  03520  CO.^  and  01 120  HjO.     C  =  40-6;  H  =  5-3. 

0-3120     „     0-3315  AgBr.     Br  =  45-2. 

CoHgOBr  requires  C  =  40-7;  H  =  5-l ;  Br  =  45'2  per  cent. 

YBromoallylaCetone  distils  at  83°  (8  mm.),  .and,  when  quite  pure,  at 
about  195°  (757  mm.)  with  little  decomposition. 

The  oxime,  CH^lCBr-CHj-CH/CMelN'OH,  was  prepared  as 
follows. 

Sodium  (2-3  grams)  was  dissolved  in  methyl  alcoliol  and  mixed  with 
a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride 
(7  grams),  and,  after  filtering  from  the  precipitated  sodium  chloride, 
the  bromo-ketone  (12  grams)  was  added  to  the  filtrate.  The  solution 
was  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  diluted  with  water,  and  the 
oxime  extracted  with  ether  ;  the  ethereal  solution  was  washed,  dried 
over  calcium  chloride  and  evaporated,  and  the  residue  rapidly  distilled 
under  reduced  pressure  : 

0-2371  gave  16  c.c.  nitrogen  at  19°  and  762  mm.     N  =  7-8. 
CgHjoONBr  requii-es  N  =  7-3  per  cent. 

y-Bromoallylacetoxivie  i^  Q.  co\o\iv\QS,a  oil  which  distils  at  118 — 120° 
under  12  mm.  pressure. 

y-Bromoaliylacetone  semicarhazone^ 

CU.^:CBr-CH2-CII./OMo:N-NH-CO-NIT2. 
— When  the  bromo-ketone  (1-8  grams)  is  mixed  with  a  concontr.ated 
aqueous  solution  of  semicarbazide  hydrocliloride  (12  grams)  and 
sodium  acetate  (3  grams)  and  vigorously  shaken  on  the  machine,  the 
crystalline  semicarbazono  soon  commences  to  separate.  After  several 
liours,  the  crystals  were  collected  at  the  pump,  washed  first  with  water, 
then  with  alcohol,  and  purified  by  rocrystallisation  from  alcohol,  when 
the  Hcmicarbazono  was  obtained  in  glistening  plates  molting  at  150° 
without  dccompo-'ition  : 

0-2200  gave  35  c.o.  nitrogen  at  15°  and  756  ram.     N  «  18-5. 
mijjONjIJr  requires  Nn=  177  per  cent. 
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Reduction  of  y-BromoaUylacetone  to  ' 2-ITyJroxy-5  Iiexeiu  (methyl- 
crotonyleaibinol),  0H./.C11-CH2-C»2-CH(01I)-CH3.— When  a  solution 
of  the  bromo-ketone  (20  grams)  in  alcohol  (50  grams)  is  gradually 
added  to  sodium  (30  grams),  heated  in  a  redux  apparatus  at  120'*  by 
means  of  an  oil-bath,  a  vigorous  reaction  takes  place  with  separation 
of  sodium  bromide,  and  when  this  has  slackened  alcohol  is  gradually 
added  until  the  whole  of  the  sodium  has  dissolved.  The  product  ia 
mixed  with  water,  extracted  several  times  with  ether,  the  ethereal 
solution  washed  with  water,  dried  over  potassium  carbonate,  and 
evaporated,  when  an  oil  remains  which  distils  at  140"^  (751)  mm.)  : 

0141 2  gave  0-3726  CO^  and  01 550  H,0.     C-720j  H-12-2. 
CflHijO  requires  C  =  72  0  ;  H  =  120  per  cent. 

Methylcrotonylcarbinol  had  already  been  prepared  by  Crow 
(Annalen,  1880,  201,  42)  from  allylacetone  by  reduction  with 
sodium  amalgam  and  the  boiling  point  observed  by  that  author 
was  139°. 

When  this  alcohol  was  oxidised  with  chromic  acid  mixture,  using 
an  excess  of  25  per  cent.,  an  oil  was  obtained  which  contained 
unchanged  alcohol,  but,  after  purification  by  conversion  into 
the  semicarbazone  and  regeneration  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
it  distilled  at  128'^  (749  mm.)  and  consisted  of  pure  aHylacetone: 

01285  gave  0-3464  COj  and  01204  H^O.     C  =  73-5;  H=10  4. 
C^Ui^O  requires  C  =  735  ;  H  =  102  per  cent. 

The  deii>ity  and  magnetic  rotation  of  y-bromoallylacetoue  were 
determined  by  Sir  \V.  H.  Perkin,  with  the  following  results  : 

Density : 

d  10710°=!  38989;  d  15715°=  1-38439  ;  d  20720°  =  1 -37934. 

Magnetic  rotation : 

t.  Sp.  rot.  MoL  rot. 

17-2<^  14018  9-973 


Afethyl  Ay-Butivene  Ketone,  CH-C-CH/CHj'CO-CHj. 

In  preparing  this  ketone,  y-bromoallylacetone  (60  grams)  was  mixed 
with  a  hot  solution  of  caustic  potash  (60  grams)  in  methyl  alcohol 
{200  grams)  and  the  mixture  heated  on  the  water-bath  for  three  hours, 
when  decomposition  took  place  readily  with  separation  of  potassium 
bromide  and  the  liquid  became  very  dark-coloured. 

The  product  was  mixed  with  water  and  the  ketone  extracted  several 
times  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  was  washed  with  water,  dried 
over  calcium  chloride,  evaporated,  and  the  re.»idual  crude  ketone  puri- 
fied by  distillation  under  reduced  pressure  : 

3  L  2 
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01311  gave  0-3595  CO2  and  0-1010  H.O.     C  =  74'8;  H  =  8-5. 
CgHgO  requires  C  =  75-0  ;  H  =  8-3  per  cent. 

Methyl  Ay-butinene  ketone  distils  at  149°  (749  mm.)  and  has  a 
characteristic  odour.  It  readily  decolorises  permanganate,  gives  a 
voluminous,  yellow,  copper  derivative  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  mixed 
with  ammoniacal  cuprous  chloride,  and  yields  crystalline  derivatives 
with  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite,  phenylhydrazine,  hydroxylamine,  and 
semicarbazide.  It  was  unfortunate  that,  owing  to  the  formation 
of  substances  of  high  boiling  point  during  the  above  method  of  pre- 
paration, the  yield  of  ketone  was  always  very  unsatisfactory. 

Methyl  Ay-Butinene  ketoxime,  CHiC'CHg'CHg'CMe^N'OH,  was 
prepared  by  adding  the  ketone  (5  grams)  to  hydroxylamine  hydro- 
chloride (3-5  grams)  and  caustic  potash  (10  grams)  dissolved  in  a  little 
water,  sufficient  methyl  alcohol  being  added  to  produce  a  clear 
solution. 

After  twenty-four  hours,  the  product  was  rendered  acid  by  the 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal 
solution  washed  with  water,  dried  over  calcium  chloride,  and  evaporated, 
when  a  colourless  oil  was  obtained  which,  over  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
vacuum,  gradually  solidified.  The  crystals  were  drained  on  porous 
porcelain  and  crystallised  from  water,  from  which  the  oxime  separated 
in  colourless  plates  of  melting  point  48 — 49°  : 

0-175  gave  19-2  c.c.  nitrogen  at  16°  and  768  mm.     N  =  12-9. 
CgHgON  requires  N=  126  per  cent. 

Methyl  ^y-butinene  ketone  semicarbazone  separates  rapidly  when  the 
ketone  is  shaken  with  an  excess  of  a  solution  of  semicarbazide 
acetate.  The  crystalline  precipitate  was  collected  by  the  aid  of  the 
pump,  washed  with  water  and  cold  alcohol,  and  purified  by  recrystalii- 
siition  from  dilute  alcohol,  from  which  the  semicarbazone  separates  as 
a  glistening,  crystalline  mass  and  melts  at  135 — 136°  without  decom- 
position : 

0-2269  gave  52  c.c.  nitrogen  at  16°  and  765  mm.     N  =  27-4. 
CjHjjONg  requires  N  =  27-4  per  cent. 

The  density,  magnetic  rotation,  and  refractive  power  of  methyl 
A>-butinene  ketone  wore  determined  by  Sir  W.  H.  Perkin  with  the 
following  results : 

Density : 

4474" -0-9 1906;  d  15710"-0-yi005  ;  d  25725°  =  0  90245. 

Majnetic  rotation 

t.  Sp.  rot.  Mi)l.  rot. 

U«  1-2267  7-179 
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Itefractive  power : 

rf  12-574°  =  0-91 1 74. 

/*.                         d   '  d^ 

a 1-43693     0-47923  46006 

P 1-44601     0-48918  46961 

y 1-45152     0-49522  47*541 

Dispersion,  y  -  o  =  1  -535. 

The  values  obtained  for  the  magnetic  rotation  of  methyl  Ay-buti- 
nene  ketone  are  interesting  because  they  confirm  the  close  relationship 
existing  between  this  ketone  and  AT-butinene-a-carboxylic  acid  and  it*j 
ester.  The  effect  produced  by  converting  an  ester  into  the  corre- 
sponding ketone  may  be  estimated  thus : 

Mol.  rot. 

Ethyl  propionate.  CHj-CHj-CHj-COjEt    6-477 

Methyl  propyl  ketone,  CHj-CHj-CHj-CO-CU, 5499 

Difference 0  978 

and  this  is  practically  the  same  as  the  difference  (0950)  between  the 
magnetic  rotations  of  ethyl  A^-butinene-a-carboxylate, 

CH-C-CHj-CHj-CO^Et 
(8-129),    and   methyl   Ay-butinene    ketone,    CHJC-CHj-CHj-CO-CHa 
(7  179),  a  proof  that  these  compounds  are  analogously  constituted. 

Ethyl  Methyl-y-hromoaUylacetocu:etate, 
CH.^:CBr-CH./CMe(COMe)-CO,Et. 

In  preparing  this  substance,  sodium  (23  grams)  was  dissolved  in 
alcohol  (300  c.c.)  and,  when  quite  cold,  mixed  with  ethyl  methylaceto- 
acetate  (144  grams)  and  tribromopropane  (140  grams),  care  being 
taken  that  the  temperature  did  not  rise  above  40°  during  the  opera- 
tion. 

The  reaction  commenced  at  once  and,  after  heating  on  the  water- 
bath  for  three  hours,  the  product  was  isolated  and  purified  by  dis- 
tillation in  the  usual  manner  (p.  849)  and  found  to  b^il  at  about 
138°  (26  mm.): 

0-2500  gave  0-4183  COg  and  01 305  HoO.     0  =  456 ;  H  =  58. 

0-3222     „     0-2293  AgBr.     Br  =  30-3.' 

C^oHi^OgBr  requires  C  =  45  6  ;  H  =  57  ;  Br  =  304  per  cent. 

When  ethyl  methyl -y-bromoallylacetoacelate\^as  hydrolysed  with  alco- 
holic potash  it  yielded  an  acid  which  distilled  at  207 — 208°  and  gave 
the  following  results  on  analysis  : 

0-1574  gave  03678  CO,  and  01039  H.,0.     0  =  637  ;  H  =  7-3. 
OgHgOj  requires  0  =  643  ;  H  =  7-1  per  c  nt. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  acid  is  identical  with  A^-pentinene- 
a-carhoxylic  acid,  CHiC'CEIg'C'HMe'COgH,  the  preparation  and  pro- 
perties of  which  are  described  in  detail  on  p.  832. 

Ethyl  yy- Dibromodiallylacetoacetate,  (CH2lCBr'CH2)2C(COMe)-C02Et, 
and  its  Conversion  into  ^'^^-Ileptadi-inene-B-carboxylic  Acid, 
(f  m-Toluic  Acid),  (CH:C-CH2)2CH-C02H. 

When  the  product  of  the  action  of  tribromopropane  on  the  sodium 
derivative  of  ethyl  acetoacetate  is  fractionated,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  an  oil  of  high  boiling  point  is  obtained  (C.  p.  849)  which  distils  at  about 
175 — 180°  (8  mm.)  with  slight  decomposition.  Although  the 
analytical  results  were  rather  low  (Br  =  38;  whereas  Cj2Hjg03Br  requires 
434  per  cent.),  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  substance  is  ethyl 
yy-dibromodiallylacetoacetaie  and  corresponds  with  ethyl  yy-dibromo- 
diallylmalonate  which  is  obtained  (p.  842)  when  tribromopropane 
reacts  with  the  sodium  derivative  of  ethyl  malonate.  This  is  clearly 
proved  by  the  behaviour  of  the  dibromo-ester  on  treatment  with 
alcoholic  potash. 

Ethyl  yy-dibromodiallylacetoacetate  was  digested  with  excess  of 
alcoholic  potash  and  the  product  evaporated  with  water  until  free 
from  alcohol,  cooled  to  0°,  carefully  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  repeatedly  extracted  with  ether.  On  evaporation,  the  ethereal 
solution  deposited  a  viscid  syrup  and,  since  this  showed  no  signs  of 
crystallising,  it  was  converted  into  the  ester  by  means  of  alcohol 
and  sulphuric  acid  and  the  portion  distilling  at  90 — 100°  (10  mm.) 
again  hydrolysed.  The  syrupy  acid  now  gradually  solidified  and, 
after  draining  on  porous  porcelain,  it  was  recrystallised  from  light 
petroleum,  when  colourless  crystals  were  'obtained  which  melted  at 
47 — 48°  and  consisted  of  pure  ip-m-toluic  acid  : 

0-2088  gave  05400  CO^  and  0-1153  HgO.     C  =  70-6  ;  H  =  6-l. 
CgllgO,  requires  C  =  705  ;  H  =  59  per  cent. 

The  identity  of  this  acid  with  i/^-m-toluic  acid  (p.  843)  was  proved 
by  mixing  equal  quantities  of  the  two  preparations,  when  no  alteration 
in  melting  point  could  bo  observed. 

TiiK  SoHUNCK  Labor ATonv, 
Tub  Vi<;touia  Univbubity  ok  Mancubkter. 
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LXXIX. — Aromatic  Azoimides.     Part  I.    Parahydroxy' 

2)henylazoimide. 

By  Martin  Onslow  Forster  and  Hans  Eduaep  Fiere. 

In   view   of    the   indifference   displayed   by  phenylazoimide   towardtj 

alcoholic  potash,  the  remarkable  facility  with   which  camphorylazO' 

imide  is  resolved  into  iniinocamphor  and  nitrogen  by  minute  quantities 

of  this  agent  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  826)  suggests  a  fundamental  differ* 

ence  in  structure  which  we  believe  is  best  explained  by  regarding  the 

camphoryl    derivative    as    capable   of    acting   in    the    enolic    form, 

C'N 
CgHj^<^M     ^  ,  in  which   hydrogen  might    be    expected  to   migrate 

readily.     Supporting  this  suggestion,  a  more  recent  observation  should 

be  noted,  namely,  the  relative  stability  of  the  oxime,  ^gHji^l.^^  *  , 

which  is  not  altered  by  oold,  alcoholic  potash ;  moreover,  whilst  the 
transparent  and  colourless  crystals  of  camphorylazoimide  quickly 
become  opaque  and  pink  in  daylight,  a  specimen  of  the  oxime  has  now 
been  exposed  during  12  mouths  without  undergoing  any  noticeable 
change. 

From  this  standpoint,  a  study  of  the  hydroxypbenylazoimides, 
particularly  the  ortho-derivative,  seemed  attractive,  analogy  with  the 
enolic  modification  of  camphorylazoimide  suggesting  the  possibility  of 
proceeding  to  o-benzoquinone 

Nj  NH  O 

\^  \^  \^ 

with  perhaps  less  uncertainty  than  by  the  method  of  Willstatter  and 
Pfannenstiel  {Ber.,  1904,  37,  4744). 

Since  Griess  discovered  phenylazoimide  in  1866,  a  considerable 
number  of  aromatic  azoimides  have  been  described  in  which  hydrogen 
is  replaced  by  halogens,  and  by  the  carboxyl,  cyano-,  amino-,  nitro-, 
triazo-,  and  sulphonic  groups.  Hydroxy-derivatives  appear  to  have 
escaped  attention,  however,  owing  perhaps  to  various  difficulties  in 
dealing  with  diazophenols,  and  with  the  object  of  gaining  experience 
in  the  manipulation  of  hydroxypbenylazoimides  before  attacking  the 
meta-  and  ortho-derivatives,  we  have  studied  the  preparation  and 
properties  of  the  para-compound. 

In  selecting  a  method  for  preparing  the  substance,  it  was  recognised 
that  the  original   process  for  obtaining  an  aromatic  azoimid^  weis 
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inapplicable,  owing  to  the  subsidiary  changes  induced  by  bromine. 
Among  other  methods,  we  therefore  tried  one  suggested  by  the 
behaviour  of  benzenediazo-i/'-semicarbazinocamphor  towards  very  dilute 
alkali,  which  resolves  it  into  phenylazoimide  and  camphoryl-i^-carbamide 
(Trans.,  1906,  89,  222).  After  several  preliminary  failures,  however, 
the  method  finally  adopted  was  the  general  one  described  by  Emil 
Fischer  [Annalen,  1877,  190,  96),  namely,  addition  of  sodium  carbonate 
to  the  diazonium  salt  mixed  with  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride;  this 
action  has  been  studied  also  by  Mai  (Ber.,  1892,  25,  372),  who,  under 
modified  conditions,  effected  a  replacement  of  the  diazo-  by  the 
amino-group,  and  later  by  Bupe  and  von  Majewski  {£er.,  1900,  33, 
3408). 

Although  we  are  now  able  to  prepare  jo-hydroxyphenylazoimide  in 
considerable  quantity  and  excellent  condition,  the  early  experiments 
were  very  discouraging,  both  as  regards  quality  and  yield.  We 
ascribe  this  to  the  tendency  displayed  by  the  diazotised  phenol*  to 
undergo  decomposition  when  the  solution  of  hydroxylamine  is  added, 
and  find  that  addition  of  potassium  hydroxide  in  small  proportions  at 
this  stage  has  a  marked  effect  in  improving  the  yield.  The  exact 
course  of  the  action  is  still  obscure,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the 
hydroxylamine  forms  with  the  diazo-anhydride  a  hydroxylamino- 
derivative  which,  when  treated  with  potash,  undergoes  rearrangement, 
and  then  loses  water. 


N 
HO-N 


— > 


-N  N-NH-OH 

N  N 

KOH 


-"    k,'    --^ 


-0  HO 


n:n-oh 

NH 

Ns 

HO 

— > 

HO 

HO 

This  appears  to  us  more  plausible  than  the  explanation  put  forward 
l)y  Mai  (loc.  cit.),  according  to  whom  the  intermediate  stage  in  the 
conversion  of  diazotised  toluidine  into  tolylazoimide  is  the  condensation 
product,  CjH^Me'NIN'O'NH.^,  which  is  repre.sented  as  then  losing 
water ;  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  such  a  compound  would  arise  from 
the  diazoti.sed  aminophenol,  which  is  itself  an  anliydride. 

In  its  behaviour  towards  alcoholic  i)oiash,  ;)-hydroxyphonylazoinude 
might  bo  expected  to  behave  in  a  manner  recalling  either  camphoryl- 

•  Till!  iircseiit  occnsion  is  not  Buttcil  to  ft  disetisaion  of  tlio  constitution  of  iliivzotisod 
ItlionnlH,  ftinl  filtliongli  awarc!  llidl  \yn]l]' {A7iv(ifi-7i,  H'OO,  312,  12G)  ropicsfnta  ihom 
M  quinonciliiiziili'H,  and  lias  lici-n  HUpitoitrd  in  tliis  action  Iiy  llimlzsclj  {Jlcr.,  Iit02, 
86,  888),  Orton  also  inclining  to  tliiu  viuw  ('I'mns.,  I'.tOU,  83,  TlXi),  wo  believo  tliat 
the  (dinngo  iind(!r  conNidctration  iH  ono  of  t  Iioho  in  whicli  Ihu  anliydiidc  formula  best 
tnoetii  tho  futitH.  It  tmiHt  not,  l>n  ovc!rlooko<l  that  other  clianpos  iilso  havo  been  found 
in  eloKftr  ngroemcnt  witli  thin  ro])roHfintation  (Morgan  and  Mickluthwait,  TrauH,, 
lOOS,  87,  1802,  and  1006,  89.  4). 
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azoimide  or  certain  aromatic  azoinaides  in  which  hydrogen  has  been 
replaced  by  a  negative  group,  as,  for  example,  /)-nitrophenylazoimide, 
which  yields  hydrazoic  acid  and  /)-azoxyphenetole,  arising  from  the 
corresponding  nitrophenol  (Noelting,  Grandmougin,  and  Michel,  Ber.^ 
1892, 25,  3328).  Neither  of  these  changes  has  been  observed,  however, 
the  potassium  derivative  of  p-hydrozyphenylazoimide  behaving  in  a 
distinctive  manner  which  is  very  interesting.  As  precipitated  by 
alcoholic  potash  from  a  freshly  prepared  specimen  of  the  phenol  in  dry 
ether,  the  substance  is  practically  colourless,  but  when  a  solution  in 
absolute  alcohol  is  warmed,  it  rapidly  becomes  intensely  blue,  and  on 
treatment  with  ether  or  chloroform  furnishes  a  dark  blue,  crystalline 
|)otassium  derivative  which  is  apparently  isomeric  with  the  original 
substance.  During  this  change  there  is  no  liberation  of  gas,  and  on 
acidification,  /j-hydroxyphenylazoimide  is  recovered,  unaccompanied  by 
hydrazoic  acid,  distinguisliing  the  change  from  that  observed  by 
Curtius,  who  noticed  a  blue  coloration  on  dissolving  hippurylazoimide 
in  sodium  hydroxide  {J.  pr.  Chem.,  1895,  [ii],  52,  243). 

Before  this  blue  salt  was  isolated  and  analysed,  we  believed  the 
development  of  colour  to  be  due  to  indophenol  formation,  which  would 
indicate  the  occurrence  of  the  very  change  we  hoped  to  effect,  beeauM 
an  indophenol  might  be  expected  to  arise  from  />-quinoneimine  be- 
coming condensed  with  unaltered  |>-hydroxyphenylazoimide,  to 

Such  an  action,  however,  involves  loss  of  nitrogen,  and  is  therefore 
precluded  in  the  present  instance.  We  are  more  disposed  to  think 
that  the  case  must  be  parallel  with  the  observation  of  Loring 
Jackson  and  Oenslager  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  1614),  who  found  that  when 
^-quinone  and  sodium  phenoxide  are  mixed  in  ether,  a  deep  blue 
precipitate  is  formed  having  the  composition  CgH^O.^,2CgH5*ONa.  In 
other  words,  it  appears  to  us  quite  likely  that  the  colourless  potassium 
derivative  is  capable  of  undergoing  transformation  into  a  quinonoid 
modification, 

N=N  N=N  N— NK 

\/  \/  \/ 

N  NK  N 


or 
OK 


U 


o  o 

which  immediately  combines  with  unaltered  isomeride  to  produce  a 
deep  blue  substance.  We  have  made  many  attempts  to  isolate  the 
benzoyl  and  »?»-nitrobenzoyl  derivatives  in  quinonoid  modifications, 
hitherto  unsuccessfully,  but  it  is  significant  that  specimens  of  thefe 
compounds  prepared  from  the  blue  derivative,  [although  melting  at 
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the  same  temperature  as  those  from  the  colourless  variety,  are  uni- 
formly much  darker  coloured,  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  wi-nitro- 
compound  the  crystalline  habit  appears  to  be  different. 

Even  when  the  colourless  potassium  derivative  is  employed  as  the 
starting  material  for  the  benzoic  ether,  there  is  considerable  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  product  free  from  colour,  and  at  first  it  appeared 
uncertain  whether  this  compound  might  not  be  the  quinonoid  variety  ; 
accordingly  we  prepared  it  by  a  method  which  renders  that  possibility 
remote,  from  ja-nitrophenol,  as  follows, 

NO2  NO.,  NH,  NoBr,  Ng 

/\  /\  /\  /\  /\ 

I        I      -->      I        I      -^      I        I      -^      I  -->  . 


HO  BzO  BzO  BzO  BzO. 

obtaining  a  benzoyl  derivative  identical  with  the  one  furnished  by 
the  colourless  potassium  derivative  of  jo-hydroxyphenylazoimide. 
Hence  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  benzoyl  derivative  when 
freshly  prepared  from  a  good  specimen  of  the  colourless  alkali  com- 
pound contains  at  most  a  trace  of  the  quinonoid  variety,  which  is 
perceptibly  augmented,  however,  in  the  product  from  the  blue  modifi- 
cation. Although  it  may  appear  somewhat  bold  to  suggest  the 
change  in  question,  namely, 

N=:N  N— NBz 

\/  %/ 

NBz  N 
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KJ     "'     K, 


o  o 

external  justification  may  bo  found  in  some  recent  experiments  by 
Auwers  {Annalen,  1904,  332,  169),  who  gives  evidence  of  the  change 

BzO-CoHaBr/CH/NH-CoHs    -^    HO'CeHgBrj'CH^-NBz-CoHs. 

It  is  true  that  this  is  confined  to  ortho-derivatives,  and  does  not  take 
place  with  meta-  and  para-compounds,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  recog- 
nition by  Hantzsch  and  G(  x'ke  of  act-nitrophenol  esters  among  the 
products  of  the  action  l)etwcen  anhydrous  alkyl  halidos  and  the  carefully 
dried  hilvcr  sallsof  uilrophcnolH  (/>Vr.,  1900,39, 1073)  places  the  change 
in  (piestion  within  the  bounds  of  probability.  Moreover,  just  as  the 
uitrophonols  yield  a  solution  in  alkali  which  must  be  regarded  as 
containing  the  rtci-nitrophonol  salt,  OICjiH^INO'OR,  in  preponderating 
amount.,  so  tlio  colouiloss  potassium  dprivativo  of  ;)-hydr()xyphonyl' 
azoiinido,  when  disHolvrd  in  water,  cliangos  spontaneously  into  the 
coloured  variety,  aod  very  ra|>idly  when  warmed.     We  Jiopo,  howeveri 
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to  gain  more   iiirormatioa  on  this  point  by  studying  the  meta-  and 
ortho-compoundg,  which  are  now  in  hand. 

One  point  remainn  to  be  noticed  before  describing  the  experiments. 
In  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  nitrosophcnol, 

N,  N3 

N  /N 

or 


L     i:noh 
o 

we  treated  ^hydroxyphenylazoimido  with  nitrous  acid,  which  converts 
it,  however,  into  the  azoiinide  derivative  of  o-nitrophenol ;  previous 
cases  of  this  action  have  been  recorded,  salicylic  acid,  for  example, 
undergoing  nitration  in  the  8ame  circumstances,  whilst  pyrene  is 
converted  into  the  nitro-derivative  when  an  ethereal  solution,  floating 
on  concentrated  aqueous  potassium  nitrite,  is  slowly  treated  with  very 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  noteworthy  that  whilst  />-hydroxyphenyl- 
azoimide,  although  volatile  in  steam,  rapidly  undergoes  deterioration 
with  boiling  water,  the  nt7ro-derivative  is  quite  stable,  and  may  be 
purified  by  steam  distillation  ;  moreover,  the  jx>tassium  derivative  of 
the  latter  substance  is  distinguii^hed,  by  its  stability,  from  the  colour- 
less />-hydroxyphenylazoimide  compound,  which  suggests  that  the 
formation  of  a  blue  derivative  is  suspended  by  the  stronger  demand 
of  the  nitro-group  for  metal. 


Experimental. 


Ns 


^-Hydroxyplienylazoimide,  [       | . 

HO 

An  ice-cold  solution  of  /?-aminophenol  hydrochloride,  prepared  from 
30  grams,  and  200  c.c.  of  hot  water,  was  treated  with  50  c.c.  of  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid,  and  slowly  diazotised  with  15  grams  of 
sodium  nitrite  in  50  c.c.  of  ice-water ;  20  grams  of  hydroxylamine 
hydrochloride  dissolved  in  50  c.c.  of  water  were  then  added,  the 
mixture  being  promptly  poured  into  1200  c.c.  of  ice-cold  water  in 
which  150  grams  of  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate  had  been  dissolved. 
The  liquid  became  intensely  yellow,  but  after  a  brief  interval  some 
tarry  material  floated  to  the  surface  of  the  solution,  which  was  now 
turbid  and  brown,  whilst  an  intensely  sweet  taste,  characteristic  of 
/)-hydroxyphenylazoimide,  became  perceptible.  About  this  time  a 
moderate  efferv^escence  began,  and,  becoming  quite  brisk  after  fifteen 
minutes,  50  c.c.  of  a  25  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  weie 
added,  thus  checking  the  gas  evolution,  and  the  liquid,  now  amounting 
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to  1750  c.c,  was  freed  from  tar  by  passage  through  a  large  fluted 
filter.  The  alkaline  filtrate  was  next  treated  with  20  per  cent,  acetic 
acid  until  brisk  effervescence  occurred,  but  excess  of  the  acid  need 
not  be  used,  as  the  hydroxyphenylazoimide  is  quite  easily  extracted  by 
ether  from  its  solutions  in  sodium  carbonate  and  bicarbonate ;  more- 
over, it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water  which  is  saturated  with  ether, 
and  consequently  three  separate  extractions  with  300  c.c.  of  the 
solvent  were  suflBcient  to  remove  it  from  the  salt  solution. 

The  combined  ethereal  solutions  were  very  dark  brown,  and  if  dried 
without  further  treatment  yielded  a  most  unsatisfactory  specimen  of 
the  azoimide,  which  is  most  conveniently  isolated  in  the  form  of  its 
potassium  derivative  ;  dilute  potash  followed  by  a  50  per  cent,  solution 
precipitated  the  potassium  derivative  in  luj^trous  plates,  but  these 
crystals  were  almost  invariably  dark  brown  or  greenish-brown,  and 
could  not  be  decolorised  by  recrystallisation.  A  white,  or  at  most 
slightly  yellow,  specimen  of  the  potassium  derivative  can  be  obtained, 
however,  by  shaking  the  ethereal  solution  several  times  with  aqueous 
sodium  carbonate  until  the  colour  is  reduced  from  dark  brown  to  pale 
pink ;  the  first  extracts  are  almost  black,  and  the  final  ones  bluish, 
twenty  or  twenty-five  extractions  being  necessary.  The  ethereal  solution 
may  be  dried  with  calcium  chloride,  but  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate  is 
to  be  preferred,  because  the  dissolved  material  undergoes  resinification 
more  quickly  when  in  contact  with  the  former  material.  From  the 
dried  solution  the  potassium  derivative  was  prepared  by  adding  8  grams 
of  potassium  hydroxide  dissolved  in  40  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol,  which 
precipitated  18*5  grams  of  a  colourless  material  quickly  assuming  a 
faint  greenish-yellow  tinge  ;  this  derivative  was  filtered  with  the  aid  of 
a  pump,  washed  with  absolute  ether,  and  dried  in  a  desiccator  pro- 
tected from  light.  The  mother  liquor  unavoidably  contained  some  of 
the  azoimide  derivative,  because  if  potash  is  in  excess,  the  precipitate 
is  contaminated  with  free  alkali. 

The  /)-hydroxyazoimide,  in  the  form  of  a  colourless  oil,  has  been 
obtained  by  adding  acetic  acid  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  white 
potassium  derivative,  and  on  evaporating  an  ethereal  solution  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  in  absence  of  water,  there  was  deposited  a 
viscous  oil  which  quickly  solidified  in  a  freezing  mixture  and  melted 
again  at  about  20°;  but  this  product  soon  became  almost  black  in  tho 
dehiccator,  and  an  attempt  to  purify  it  by  steam  distillation  was 
unsuccossful,  as  it  decomposes  profoundly  when  heated  with  water. 
Distillation  undor  reduced  pressure  was  equally  disappointing.  Under 
0*5  —  1  nun.,  ohuliition  appeared  to  bogin  at  about  150°,  but  suddenly 
gas  was  evolved  in  torrents,  and  an  alarming  explosion  took  place, 
pulvorising  tho  porcelain  dish  whi(;h  served  as  an  oil-bath  ;  attempts  to 
oStain    tho   substance   in   a   form   suitablo    for   analysis    have    been 
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abandoned  in  consequence.  The  azoimide  is  a  definite  substanoe* 
however,  giving  rise  to  certain  derivatives  described  below  ;  it  has  a 
strongly  sweet  taste,  and  the  odour  suggests  phenol  and  hydrazoic 
acid,  producing  in  a  modified  degree  the  characteristic  throbbing  at 
the  base  of  the  forehead  when  the  vapour  is  inhaled.  Ferric  chloride 
develops  a  pink  coloration  ;  reduction  with  stannous  chloride  resolves 
it  into  />-aminophenol  and  ammonia. 

The  Benzoyl  Derivative. — This  compound  ia  readily  obtained  by 
shaking  benzoyl  chloride  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  the  colourless  or 
blue  potassium  derivatives  described  below.  It  is  readily  soluble  in 
ethyl  acetate,  acetone,  benzene,  pyridine,  methyl  alcohol,  or  ethyl 
alcohol,  but  only  moderately  in  light  petroleum  boiling  at  50 — 60'*, 
and  is  most  conveniently  crystallised  from  the  lafit-named,  which 
deposits  it  on  cooling  in  lustrous  needles,  melting  at  80 — 81".  Although 
stable  when  protected  from  light,  it  becomes  opaque  and  dull  on  ex- 
posure, this  change  in  appearance  being  accompanied  by  a  fall  in  the 
melting  point,  which  becomes  indefinite  at  70 — lb°.  On  one  occasion 
we  obtained  colourless  crystals  of  the  benzoyl  derivative,  but  usually 
the  substance  is  pale  brown,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  difference  in 
the  melting  point  of  various  specimens. 

Considerable  difiUculty  has  been  experienced  in  the  estimation  of 
carbon,  the  percentage  of  which  frequently  appeared  to  be  0"8 — 1*2 
per  cent,  in  excess  of  that  required  by  the  formula  ;  this  was  observed 
also  in  connexion  with  the  /n-nitrobenzoyl  derivative  described  below, 
and  it  has  been  recorded  that  formazyl  compounds  present  great  diffi- 
culty (Bamberger,  B»r.,  1894,  27,  157),  whilst  azines  gave  results 
approximating  to  8  per  cent,  surplus  of  nitrogen  (Klingemann,  Ber., 
1889,  22,  3064).  Satisfactory  results  were  obtained  ultimately  by 
using  both  silver  and  copper  reducing  spirals  amounting  to  25  cm.  in 
length. 

0  1986  gave  04757  CO,  and  00723  H^O.     C  =  6533  ;  H  =  404. 

0-1294     „     19-2  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  19''and  773  mm.;  N  =  17-64. 
CijHyOjNj  requires  C  =  65-27  ;  H  =  3-77  ;  N  =  17-57  per  cent. 

A  determination  of  molecular  weight  gave  the  average  value  203  in 
benzene,  that  calculated  for  Cj3HgOjN3  being  239.  The  behaviour  of 
the  substance  towards  80  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  recalls  that  of  other 
azoimides,  nitrogen  being  set  free  suddenly  in  quantity  representing 
two-thirds  of  the  total  content. 

0-2272  gave  224  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  20^  and  751  mm.     N=  11-35. 
CjjHjOjNj  requires  2/3N  =  ll-71  per  cent. 

The  benzoyl  derivative  is  readily  hjdrolysed  by  alcoholic  potash  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  same  effect  being  pro  luced  by  heating  with 
hydroxylamine  acetate  in  absolute  alcohol     It  is  indifferent  towards 
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aqueous  stannous  chloride,  but  an  alcoholic  solution  reduces  the  sub- 
stance very  readily,  forming  benzoyl-/)-aminophenol  and  ammonia, 
unaccompanied  by  nitrogen  ;  this  behaviour  is  distinctive  from  that  of 
camphorylazoimide,  which  changes  quantitatively  into  aminocamphor 
and  nitrogen. 

The  va.-Nilrohenzoyl  Derivative. — The  substance  is  prepared  by  shak- 
ing an  alkaline  solution  of  the  potassium  derivative  with  finely 
divided  //i-nitrobenzoyl  chloride,  and  recrystallising  the  product  from 
boiling  absolute  alcohol,  which  deposits  long,  lustrous,  faintly  yellow 
needles  melting  at  118°. 

01700  gave  03442  COo  and  0-0537  H^O.     0  =  55-21  ;  H-3-51. 

0-1790     „     30-6  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  20°  and  756  mm.     N  =  19-81. 
CjaHyO^N^  requires  C- 54-93  ;  H  =  2-82  ;  N-  19-71  per  cent. 

The  ?ft-nitrobenzoyl  derivative  is  very  sensitive  to  light,  which 
causes  the  crystals  to  become  deep  yellow  and  depresses  the  melting, 
point.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  almost  insoluble  ini 
petroleum,  which  dis-solves  it  sparingly  when  boiled  ;  in  benzene- 
chloroform  or  hot  alcohol  it  is  readily  soluble. 

I'he  Methyl  Ether. — This  compound  was  first  obtained  by  Rupe  and 
von  Majewski  {Ber.,  loc.  cit.)  from  diazotised  p-anisidine,  and  later 
by  one  of  us  from  ;?-Hiethoxybenzenediazo-i/'-semicarbazitiocamphor  and 
aqueous  alkali  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  238).  We  have  prepared  it  again 
from  the  former  source,  and  confirm  the  observations  of  the  authors- 
mentioned,  obtaining  the  substance  from  a  petroleum  solution  in 
lustrous,  yellowish  plates  molting  at  35°  ;  an  attempt  to  distil  it  under 
29  mm.  pressure  was  unsuccessful,  decomposition  occurring  at  150°. 

Thd  Colourless  Potassium  Derivative. — When  freshly  prepared  from 
a  carefully  purified  ethereal  solution  of  the  azoimide,  the  potassium 
derivative  is  colourless,  and  forms  colourless  solutions  in  water  and 
cold  alcohol ;  on  adding  ether  or  chloroform  to  the  latter,  it  is  precipi- 
tated in  lustrous  plates  which  usually  have  a  brownish  tinge,  and  these 
crystals  appear  to  contain  alcohol  of  crystallisation,  although  our 
analytical  results  agree  only  approximately  with  those  required  by 
calculation. 

0-2538  gave  40-7  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  19°  and  750  mm.     N  ==  18-64. 
0-2451     „     O-lOll  K.,SO^.     K  =  18-48. 

C,,ir/)N8K  requires  N  =  24-28  ;  K  =  22 -54  per  cent. 
0<,n<0N,K,C2H,.()        „       N«  19-18;  K  =  17-81 

These  figures  might  be  expected  from  a  sijocimen  containing  a^ 
small  proportion  of  alkali  carbonate,  and  are  confirmed  by  the  decom- 
poHition  with  80  por  cent.  Huli>huric  acid  : 

0-2488  gave  25-6  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  20°  and  760  mm.     N  -- 1 1  -82, 
CJ^ONgK.CallflO  requires  2/3  N  -  12  79  percent. 
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When  the  colourless  potassium  derivative  is  covered  with  a  mixture 
of  concentrated  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  (1:1),  a  very  vigorous 
action  ensues,  and  a  quantitative  yield  of  tetrachloroquinone  is  pro- 
duced. 

The  Bltus  Potassium  Derivative. — Although  when  freshly  prep&red 
the  potassium  derivative  is  practically  colourless  and  forms  a  colourleM 
solution  in  water,  the  dry  substance  becomes  green  during  a  few  hours 
even  when  protected  from  light,  and  then  dissolves  in  water  with  a 
bluish-green  shade.  If  sach  a  solution  is  gently  heated,  the  colour 
rapidly  intensifies  to  the  magnificent  "  King's  blue  "  associated  with  a 
successful  application  of  the  Liebermann  test  for  nitro80-com pounds, 
and  evolution  of  gas  occurs  simultaneously.  The  latter  change  appears 
to  follow  the  development  of  colour,  because  we  have  isolated  a  definite 
blue  derivative  by  warming  the  colourless  comjx>UDd  with  absolute 
alcohol  during  one  hour  at  50 — 60'^  and  adding  dry  ether  to  the  deep 
blue  lii^uid,  when  a  lustrous,  blue,  crystalline  precipitate  is  formed  ; 
daring  this  process,  moreover,  there  is  no  evolution  of  gas,  provided 
water  is  excluded  from  the  system. 

The  product  dissolves  freely  in  water,  developing  the  rich  colour 
mentioned  above,  and  as  the  aqueous  solution  evolves  gas  when  heated, 
it  appears  that  the  clmnge  undergone  by  the  colourless  derivative  when 
the  solution  in  water  is  heated  consists  of  tranbformation  into  the 
coloured  variety  followed  by  decomposition  involving  liberation  of  gas ; 
if  this  more  profound  alteration  is  allowed  to  proceed,  the  pure  blue 
colour  changes  to  dirty  greenish-blue,  and  acidification  yields  a  reddish- 
brown  precipitate  which  is  soluble  in  alkali,  but  has  not  yet  furnished 
a  homogeneous,  crystalline  material.  Benzoquinone,  although  carefully 
sought,  has  not  been  recognised  in  the  product. 

Analysis  gave  results  indicating  isomerism  between  this  compound 
and  the  colourless  variety  : 

0-2290  gave  35-0  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  20°  and  751  mm.     N  =  18-40. 

0-1567     „     00728  Pt.     K=  18-58. 

CgH^ONjK.OjHjO  requires  N  =  1918;  K  =  17-81  per  cent. 

Two-thirds  of  the  nitrogen  was  liberated  by  cold  80  per  cent. 
sulphuric  acid  : 

0-2234  gave  22-6  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  20^  and  750  mm.     N=  11-63. 

The  same  proportion  was  gradually  evolved  on  boiling  the  aqueous 
solution  continuously  : 

0-2524  gave  282  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  20°  and  760  mm.     N=  1321. 
C^H^ONsK.CoHgO  requires  2/3  N  =  12-79  per  cent. 

During  the  latter  decomposition  a  very  small  proportion  of  ammonia 
was  produced,  and  identified  in  the  form  of  platiuichloride. 

The  blue  derivative  readily  undergoes  hydrolytic  dissociation  when 
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the  aqueous  solution  is  diluted,  the  intense  blue  colour  being  quickly 
destroyed, and  changing  to  delicate  pink  ;  in  this  solution  the  blue  colour 
is  immediately  restored  by  alkali.  If  a  concentrated  solution  is  acidified 
with  an  organic  or  mineral  acid,  the  liquid  becomes  red,  and  the  blue 
colour  is  restored  on  adding  alkali ;  the  hydroxyphenylazoimide  liber- 
ated by  acids  appears  to  have  the  properties  of  the  original  material , 
but  the  solid  potassium  derivative  obtained  from  it  is  bluish-green. 
Moreover,  although  the  benzoyl  and  m-nitrobenzoyl  derivatives  obtained 
by  agitating  the  blue  derivative  in  water  with  the  respective  chlorides 
melted  at  the  temperatures  just  recorded,  in  each  case  the  specimens 
were  deep  red,  and  the  nitro-compound  crystallised  in  hard,  lustrous 
prisms  instead  of  silky  needles.  The  methoxy-compound  obtained  by 
heating  the  blue  derivative  in  absolute  alcohol  with  methyl  iodide  was 
identical  with  that  prepared  from  />-auisidine,  however,  although  the 
yield  was  very  bad,  more  than  half  the  material  remaining  in  the  dis- 
tillation flask  in  the  form  of  a  red,  amorphous  solid. 

Z-NUro-i-hydroxyphenylazoimide,  \       ] 

HO 

Five  grams  of  the  colourless  potassium  derivative  of  ^-hydroxy- 
phenylazoimide dissolved  in  200  c.c.  of  water  were  treated  with 
15  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  cooled  with  ice ;  to  the  well-stirred 
liquid  a  solution  containing  4  grams  of  sodium  nitrite  was  added 
slowly,  the  first  drop  producing  turbidity  soon  followed  by  yellow 
crystals,  unaccompanied  by  gas  evolution.  After  one  hour  the  product 
was  extracted  with  ether,  the  ether  evaporated,  and  the  residue 
distilled  in  a  current  of  steam,  which  carried  over  bright  yellow 
needles  weighing  2'5  grams;  recrystallisation  from  petroleum  followed 
by  alcohol  raised  the  melting  point  to  91". 

0-1148  gave  31-3  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  21°  and  752  mm.     N  =  31-32. 
CgH^OaN^  requires  N«  31*11  per  cent. 

The  nitro-compound,  which  has  a  pungent,  quinono-liko  odour  in 
steam,  is  obtained  also  when  an  ethereal  solution  of  ^>hy droxy phony  1- 
azoiniido  is  treated  with  nitrosyl  chloride  in  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  is 
Blightly  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallises  in  beautiful  reddish-orange 
prisma  from  both  alcohol  and  petroleum ;  the  crystals  become  dark 
brown  when  exposed  to  light,  and  owing  to  the  volatility  of  the 
substance  the  h|)ociuion  bottle  is  (quickly  covered  with  a  deep  rod 
film. 

The  jtotaanium  derivative  forms  dark  rod  no(MlloH,  and  the  aqueous 
solution,  which  roHembloH   that   of   o-nitrophoaol   in    alkali,  hecomet) 
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first  yellow,  then  colourless  when  treated  with  acid,  the  neutral  stage 
being  well  defined. 

The  benzoyl  derivative,  prepared  by  the  pyridine  method,  crystal- 
lises from  alcohol  in  long,  lustrous,  colourless  needles  melting  at  103° 
after  sintering  a  few  degrees  lower. 

0-1454  gave  24G  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  20°  and  758  mm.     N  -  19G7. 
C^jHgO^N^  requires  N  =  19*72  per  cent. 

The  substance  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  petroleum,  from  which  it 
crystallises  in  lustrous  plates ;  it  dissolves  freely  in  chloroform, 
separating  in  needles  on  adding  petroleum.  The  crystals  become  pink 
when  exposed  to  light. 

Having  noticed  that  m-nitrophenylazoimide  is  quickly  reduced  to 
7/i-nitraniline  by  alcoholic  ammonium  sulphide,  we  applied  this  process 
to  the  identification  of  the  nitrohydroxyphenylazoimide,  Ijecause  the 
product  which  should  arise  by  reduction,  namely,  o-nitroj>-amiuo- 
phenol,  has  been  characterised  by  Friedlander  and  Zeitlin  {Ber.,  1894, 
27,  196),  who  obtained  it  by  the  action  of  66  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid 
on  m-nitrophenylazoimide : 

NOg-C^H^-Nj  +  HjO  =  NOj-CeH3(OH)-NH2  +  N^ 

Hydrogen  sulphide  was  passed  into  a  solution  containing  1  gram 
of  nitrohydroxyphenylazoimide  in  alcoholic  ammonia,  when  the  dark 
colour  became  intensitied,  and  brisk  effervescence  occurred ;  the 
solution  was  filtered  from  sulphur  and  evaporated,  the  residue  being 
recrystallised  from  boiling  petroleum,  which  deposited  long,  silky, 
dark  red  needles  having  a  brown  lustre,  and  melting  at  131°. 
Friedlander  and  Zeitlin  having  given  126 — 128^  as  the  melting  point, 
a  specimen  was  prepared  by  their  method,  and  found  to  be  identical 
with  our  own. 

Z-Nitro-i  -hydroxyplienylazoimide  from  ■^ Hydroxy phenylhydrazhie. 

The  foregoing  method  for  preparing  the  nitro-compound  being  one 
which  might  have  been  expected  to  yield  the  corresponding  nitroso- 
derivative,  it  appeared  desirable  to  study  the  action  of  nitrous  acid 
upon  jo-hydroxyphenylhydrazine  (Altschul,  J.  pr.  Chem.^  1898,  [ii], 
57,  203).  Five  grams  of  the  hydrochloride  were  dissolved  in  100  c.c. 
of  5  per  cent. '^hydrochloric  acid,  cooled  with  ice,  and  treated  with 
8  grams  of  sodium  nitrite  ;  yellow  crystals  quickly  separated,  and  by 
the  treatment  previously  applied,  3-nitro-4-hydroxyphenylazoimide 
was  obtained  in  yellow  crystals  melting  at  91°,  which  do  not  depress 
the  melting  point  of  the  former  specimen  when  mixed  with  it. 

In  the  paper  quoted,  Altschul  described  the  nitrosamine  of  />-hydroxy- 
phenylhydrazine  as  consisting  of  brownish  crystals  characterised  by 
the  stupefying  odour  of  nitrosophenylhydraziue  ;   the  melting   point 

VOL.   XCI.  3  M 
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was  not  recorded,  however,  and  we  believe  this  specimen  to  have  been 
very  impure,  because  repetition  of  the  experiment  under  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  by  Altschul  gave  snow-white,  lustrous  needles. 
This  product  was  odourless,  and  could  be  recrystallised  from  warm 
methyl  alcohol,  when  it  melted  at  123 — 124°;  it  has  been  preserved 
during  two  months  without  undergoing  decomposition,  and  gives  the 
Liebermann  reaction  very  well  defined  in  all  stages.  The  substance 
is  very  sensitive  to  alkalis,  and  is  decomposed  by  warm  mineral  acids, 
producing  a  quinone-like  odour,  which  probably  accounts  for  the 
observation  of  Altschul. 


Preparation  of  \- Benzoxy2:>henylazoimide  from  f^-Nitrophenol. 

The  difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining  a  colourless  specimen  of  the 
benzoyl  derivative  of  j9-hydroxyphenylazoimide,  coupled  with  the 
uncertainty  of  the  earlier  analytical  results,  rendered  it  important  to 
prepare  the  substance  by  an  independent  method,  if  possible  one 
excluding  the  probability  of  the  substance  having  a  quinonoid  struc- 
ture. This  has  been  carried  out  by  converting  jo-nitrophenol  into  the 
benzoyl  derivative,  reducing  this  to  jo-benzoxyaniline,  and  transforming 
the  diazonium  salt  of  this  base  into  the  perbromide,  which,  on  treat- 
ment with  ammonia,  yielded  /»-benzoxyphenylazoimide. 

The  benzoyl  derivative  of  /)-nitrophenol  was  obtained  quantitatively 
by  heating  70  grams  with  62  grams  of  benzoyl  chloride  until  hydrogen 
chloride  was  no  longer  evolved,  dissolving  the  hard  cake  in  boiling  glacial 
acetic  acid  and  pouring  the  solution  into  water.  The  readiness  with 
which  the  ester  is  hydrolysed  not  only  precludes  its  preparation  by  the 
Bchotten-Baumann  method  ]  it  also  renders  the  reduction  a  matter 
of  considerable  difficulty,  liiibnor  {Annalen,  1881,  210,  379)  effected 
this  by  using  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid  and  tin,  but  on  repeating  his 
experiment  we  obtained  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  base,  the  remain- 
ing ester  becoming  hydrolysed.  Equally  unsuccessful  were  attempts 
to  reduce  with  zinc  dust  and  water,  alcoholic  ammonium  sulphide,  iron 
with  acetic  acid,  and  aluminium  amalgam  in  moist  other,  but  a 
good  yield  of  /j-bonzoxyanilino  was  ultimately  obtained  by  reducing 
the  nitro-conipouud  with  alcoholic  acetic  acid  and  zinc.  Fifty  grama 
of  l>enzoylated  ;>nitrophenol  wore  suspended  in  500  c.c.  of  alcohol 
mixed  with  200  c.c.  of  DO  per  cent,  acetic  acid  ;  to  the  well-stirred 
licjuid  100  grams  of  zinc  dust  made  pasty  with  alcohol  were  added  at 
Kuch  a  rate  as  to  keep  tlio  temperature  below  40°,  and  when  this 
amount  of  metal  had  been  used,  50  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  were 
added,  and  the  li({uid  Htirred  until  potash  no  longer  developed  a  yellow 
coloration  when  heated  with  the  alcoholic  licjuid.  On  liltering  from 
sine  il  was  ueceseary  to  wu.sh  tlie  latter  with  boiling  water  as  well  as 
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alcohol,  because  a  portion  of  the  base  remains  in  the  form  of  a  double 
salt  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  is  decomposed  by  hot  water ; 
the  filtrate  deposited  40  grams  of  pure,  crystalline,  p-benzoxyaniline. 
The  conversion  of  this  compound  into  the  azoimide  was  attempted 
first  by  Fischer's  method,  but  a  more  satisfactory  yield  was  obtained 
by  converting  the  diazonium  salt  into  the  perbromide,  and  treating 
this  with  ammonia. 

p-Benzoxydiazobenzene  I'erbramicle,  CgHj'CO'O'Cgll^'NjBrj,  was  pre- 
pared by  diazotising  with  10  grams  of  sodium  nitrite  in  20  c.c.  of 
water  an  ice-cold  paste  containing  30  grams  of  /»-benzoxyuniline, 
150  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  30  c  c.  of  hydrobromic  acid  (sp.  gr. 
1  42),  afterwards  adding  to  the  filtered  solution  33  grams  of  bromine 
dissolved  in  30  c.c.  of  hydrobromic  acid  ;  the  liquid  was  diluted  wita 
its  own  volume  of  water,  and  the  filtered  perbromide,  of  which  the 
yield  was  quantitative,  recrystallised  from  hot,  absolute  alcohol, 
forming  beautiful,  lustrous,  orange  needles,  decomposing  at  106 — 108°. 

01417  gave  01700  AgBr.     Br  =  5106. 

CjjHgOjjN^jBrj  requires  Br  =  51  61  per  cent. 

It  was  necessary  to  heat  the  Carius  tube  at  400 — 420^  during  ei^ht 
houi-8 ;  estimations  at  260— 300*"  and  320—360°  gave  42  per  cent,  and 
50  per  cent,  of  bromine  respectively. 

The  conversion  of  the  perbromide  into  the  azoimide  took  place  in  the 
ordinary  fashion,  and  the  resulting  material  was  identical  with  the 
substance  obtained  on  benzoylating  />-hydroxyphenylazoimide,  thus 
estnblishing  the  constitution  of  this  compound.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
not  a  convenient  source  of  the  azoimide  itself,  because  although  very 
readily  hydix)ly8ed,  separation  of  the  latter  from  the  product  is  a 
troublesome  process. 

KOYAL  CoLLKQK  OF  SCIENCE,   LoNDON, 

SuiiTH  Kensington,  S.W. 


LXXX. — Studies  i?i  the  Camphane  Series.  Part  XXllI. 
Oximes  of  Camphorylsemicarhazide  and  Camphoryl- 
azoimide. 

By  Mabtin  Onslow  Forster  and  Hans  Eduabd  Fierz. 

During  the  past  four  years  various  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been 
made  by  one  of  us  to  obtiiin  a  structural  isomeride  of  camphor  through 
the  missing  monoxime  of  camphorquinone  isomeric  with  t«ouitroso- 
camphor,  and  a  favourable   opportunity   to   produce  the   monoxime 
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appearing  to  follow  from  the  observation  that  a  trace  of  alcoholic 
potash  eliminates  two-thirds  of  the  nitrogen  from  camphorylazoimide, 
leaving  iminocamphor  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  826),  we  hoped  to  complete 
the  following  series  : 

On  preparing  the  oxime  of  camphorylazoimide,  however,  we  were 
disappointed  to  find  it  quite  indifferent  towards  cold  alcoholic  potash, 
so  that  the  next  step  in  the  series  could  not  be  taken.  Auother 
distinctive  feature  of  the  substance  is  its  resistance  to  light,  which 
quickly  renders  the  colourless,  transparent  crystals  of  the  azoimide 
opaque  and  pink,  whereas  the  oxime  has  now  been  exposed  during 
twelve  months  without  undergoing  apparent  change.  In  seeking  the 
explanation  of  these  differences,  it  seemed  possible  that  the  activity  of 
the  azoimide  was  due  to  enolisation,  a  process  which  would  not  be 
porsible  in  the  oxime,  and  we  are  therefore  studying  the  hydroxy- 
phenylazoimides  with  a  view  to  making  comparison  between 
camphorylazoimide  and  o-bydroxyphenylazoimide  (compare  Trans., 
this  vol.,  p.  855)  : 

C.H.4^-^^    or     C,H,.<fi;^Jj    and    C.H.<§:^|^. 

In  conjunction  with  these  experiments  Ave  have  investigated  the 
behaviour  of  camphoryl-i/^-semicarbazide  towards  hydroxylamine,  and 
have  incidentally  observed  a  case  of  isomerism  which  appears  to  merit 
description.  For  reasons  given  in  previous  papers  (Trans.,  1905, 
87,  110  and  722),  camphoryl-i/^  semicarbazido  is  represented  by  the 
formula 

CE1.N(NH,) 
^«^i^<6(0H)-NH>^^' 
and  on  heating  the  acetate  in  alcohol  with  the  acetate  of  hydroxyl- 
amine, there  is  produced  an  oxime  which  has  [a]„  105'4°  in  glacial 
acetic  acid,  and  molts  at  242°  ;  we  represent  this  compound  as  derived 
from  normal  camphorylsemicarbazido,  principally  because  hot  Fehling's 
Kolution,  which  oxidises  cumphoryl-i/^-semicarbazide  itself  to  camphor, 
converts  the  oxime  into  camphoroximo  : 

It  has  been  sliown  already  that  camphoryl-i/r-somicarbazide  is 
('haractoriHod  by  the  readiness  with  whicli  it  undergoes  condensation 
with  iildehyde.s,  and  hh  the  oximo  would  appear  to  contain  a  primary 
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semicarbazide  nucleus,  we  expected  to  find  that  this  compound  also 
would  combine  freely  with  aldehydes.  That,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
Condensation  products  have  been  obtained,  it  is  true,  from  benz- 
aldehyde,  w-nitrobenzaldehyde,  and  furfuraldehyde,  but  only  with 
great  difficulty,  and  experiments  with  other  aldehydes  failed  to  yield 
derivatives.  Moreover,  the  compounds  obtained  from  the  aldehydes 
mentioned  are  resolved  by  dilute  acids  into  their  components  so  easily 
as  to  distinguish  them  sharply  from  camphoryl-i/^-semicarbazones.  The 
unusually  high  specific  rotatory  power  which  characterised  the  latter 
group  is  not  observed  among  the  members  of  the  oxime  series. 

By  the  action  of  acids  on  the  oxime  of  camphorylsemicarbazide 
(m.  p.  242°),  there  is  produced  an  isomeric  substance  melting  at  222**, 
the  converse  change  being  effected  by  warm,  dilute  potassium  hydr- 
oxide. This  oxime  is  laevorotatory,  and  is  further  distinguished  from 
the  original  modification  by  the  readiness  with  which  hydroxylamine  is 
eliminated  under  the  influence  of  acids,  regenerating  camphoryl-^semi- 
carbazido.  This  behaviour  on  the  part  of  a  substituted  camphoroxime 
is  quite  unusual,  and  as  far  as  we  know,  unique,  because  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  features  of  camphoroxime,  distinguishing  it  from  the 
majority  of  ketoximes,  is  the  tenacity  with  which  the  oximino-group 
resists  the  action  of  hydrolytic  agents. 

Moreover,  the  occurrence  of  isomerism  among  the  substitution 
products  of  camphoroxime  has  not  been  observed  hitherto,  and  in  this 
connexion  the  properties  of  a  substance  first  described  by  Lap  worth 
and  Harvey  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  553)  appear  highly  interesting.  These 
authors  warmed  the  hydrochloride  of  aminocamphoroxime  with 
potassium  cyanate,  obtaining  the  oxime  of   camphorylcirbamide, 

CH-NH-CO-NH, 

which  we  prepared  subsequently  by  the  action  of  hydroxylamine  on 
camphorylcarbamide  and  its  pseiido-modi&c&tion  (Trans.,  1905,  87, 114). 
They  noted  two  crystalline  forms,  needles  and  plates,  both  of  which 
appeared  to  melt  at  203 — 204° ;  on  one  occasion,  however,  they  found 
the  plates  melted  at  158 — 159°,  immediately  solidified,  and  melted 
again  at  203 — 204°.  In  the  light  of  our  own  experiments,  it  appears 
to  us  probable  that  a  specimen  of  the  oxime  which  melts  at  203 — 204° 
contains  two  modifications,  because  we  have  raised  the  melting  point 
to  212°  by  repeated  crystallisation,  and  then,  by  the  action  of  cold 
hydrochloric  acid,  converted  it  into  a  modification  which,  when  crys- 
tallised from  methyl  alcohol,  partly  fuses  at  about  180°,  immediately 
resolidifies,  and  finally  melts  at  202°. 

Much  remains  to  be  accomplished  before  the  exact  relation  between 
the  two  oximes  of  camphorylsemicarbazide  can  be  established,  but  the 
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existence  of  camphoroxime  and  its  derivatives  in  one  form  only  has 
long  been  a  puzzling  circumstance  to  workers  on  the  subject,  and  makes 
it  worth  while  to  record  the  existence  of  these  two  compounds.  The 
most  significant  point  as  regards  this  relationship,  however,  is  the 
facility  with  which  hydroxylamine  is  eliminated  from  the  modification 
which  melts  at  222°.  The  behaviour  of  the  benzylidene  derivative 
towards  acids  indicates  that  the  less  fusible  modification  does  not  thus 
lose  the  oximino-group,  and  the  natural  conclusion  is  that  the  two 
compounds  are  oxime  and  tso-oxime, 

O 

because  the  only  camphor  derivative  in  which  the  iso-oxime  structure  has 
been  conclusively  recognised,  namely,  the  iV^-methyl  ether  of  tsonitroso- 
camphor,  is  hydrolysed  immediately  by  warm,  dilute,  mineral  acids, 
yielding  camphorquinone  and  /3-methylhydroxylamine  (Trans.,  1904, 
85,  896). 

Experimental. 

^  ^       X      ,       •      I     -J    r.  TT    /CH-N(NH2)-CO-NH9 
Oxivie  of  Camjmorylsemicaroazide,  UgHi4<^ ' .        '       ■"  ^ 

One  hundred  grams  of  camphoryl-i/^-semicarbazide  nitrate  were  con- 
verted into  the  acetate,  and  heated  in  700  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol  with 
50  grams  of  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  and  50  grams  of  crystallised 
sodium  acetate  dissolved  in  water  ;  after  four  hours  the  liquid  was 
diluted,  and  evaporated  until  crystals  began  to  separate,  70  grams 
being  thus  obtained.  It  was  found  that  the  yield  is  greatly  diminished 
if  the  alcohol  is  removed  before  adding  water,  owing  to  the  hydrolytic 
action  of  the  free  acetic  acid  ;  moreover,  much  time  is  saved  by  using 
the  acetone  compound  of  the  i/^-semicarbazide  instead  of  the  acetate, 
the  yield  of  oxime  being  the  same. 

The  substance  was  recrystallised  from  boiling  absolute  alcohol, 
separating  in  lustrous,  transparent,  six-sided  plates;  it  melts  at  242", 
with  violent  intumescence  : 

01757  gave  03520  COj  and  01304  HjO.     0  =  5464  ;  H  =  825. 

0-2436     „     49-8  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  19°  and  766  mm.     N  =  23-64. 
CijHjoOjN^  requires  C  =  55-00;  11  =  8-33;  N  =  23-33  per  cent. 

A  Bolution  containing  01025  gram  in  25  c.c.  of  pyridine  gave 
ao  0°40'  in  a  2-dcm.  tube,  whence  [a]„  81-3°,  and  02114  gram 
diMolvod  in  25  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  gave  a^  1°'17',  corresponding 
to  ( tt|„  105-4'^.  The  oxinio  is  insohiblo  in  petroleum,  and  dissolves 
very  sparingly  in  boiling  acotono,  chloroform,  or  ethyl  acotate  ;  it  is 
moderately  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  cold  pyridine,  or  hot  nitrobenzene, 
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dissolving  readily  in  cold  glacial  acetic  acid,  from  which  it  separates 
on  considerable  dilution  with  water.  The  substance  dissolves  in  dilute 
aqueous  alkalis,  being  reprecipitated  by  acids,  but  is  insoluble  in 
sodium  carbonate.  The  alcoholic  solution  gives  a  mirror  when  wanned 
with  ammoniacal  silver  oxide,  but  it  is  indifferent  to  ferric  chloride, 
even  on  boiling. 

The  action  of  Fehling's  solution  on  the  oxime  indicates  very  clearly 
the  position  of  the  oximino-group.  This  agent  has  been  shown  to 
oxidise  camphoryl-i/^-semicarbazide  io  camphor,  with  simultaneous 
elimination  of  cyanic  acid  ;  the  oxime  also  reduces  Fehling's  solution 
on  warming,  the  product  consisting  of  camphoroxime,  which  can  be 
extracted  by  ether  in  the  form  of  a  soluble  copper  derivative. 

The  Isoviet'ic  Oxime. — When  dry  hydrogen  chloride  is  passed  into  a 
suspension  of  the  finely  powdered  oxime  in  benzene  no  change  occurs, 
but  if  solid  sodium  carbonate  is  added  to  a  solution  of  the  oxime  in 
20  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  or  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
colourless,  crystalline  precipitate  is  found  to  be  distinct  from  the 
original  oxime,  although  isomeric  with  it,  whilst  the  filtrate  reduces 
cold  Fehling's  solution.  The  elimination  of  hydroxylamine  to  which 
this  reduction  is  due  makes  it  impossible  to  convert  the  oxime  into 
the  isomeride  quantitatively,  because  the  dissolution  in  acid  proceeds 
very  slowly,  and  before  it  is  complete  the  product  has  begun  to  lose 
hydroxylamine.  The  isomeride  dissolves  sparingly  in  boiling  alcohol, 
from  which  it  crystallises  in  flat,  lustrous  needles,  melting  with 
decomposition  at  222°. 

01811  gave  0-3634  COj  and  01393  HjO.     C  =  54-73;  H-8-54. 
01356     „     27-9  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  24°  and  766  mm.     N  =  23-26. 
CiiHjoOgN^  requires  C  =  5500 ;  H  =  833  ;  N  =  2333  per  cent. 

A  solution  containing  01015  gram  in  25  c.c.  of  pyridine  gave 
tti,  -0°23'  in  a  2-dcm.  tube,  whence  [a]D  -377°.  The  substance  is 
insoluble  in  petroleum,  and  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  boiling  chloro- 
form, being  slightly  more  soluble  in  boiling  ethyl  acetate ;  cold 
pyridine  dissolves  it  less  readily  than  the  original  oxime. 

Before  this  compound  was  analysed,  it  was  believed  to  be  the 
anhydride  of  the  dextrorotatory  oxime,  because  the  latter  is  re. 
generated  when  the  solution  is  heated  with  aqueous  potash  ;  the  cold 
agent  has  no  effect  upon  it,  but  warming  the  liquid  effects  dissolution, 
and  on  neutralising  the  diluted  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
crystalline  precipitate  consists  of  the  dextrorotatory  oxime.  The 
isomerides  are  distinguished  by  their  behaviour  towards  alcoholic 
ferric  chloride,  which  develops  with  the  laevorotatory  oxime  a  grass- 
green  coloration,  doubtlet^s  due  to  the  hydroxylamine  eliminated  by 
acids,  because  the  colour  of  the  liquid  resembles  exactly  that  produced 
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by  ferric  chloride  and  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride.  The  readiness 
with  which  hydroxylamine  is  eliminated  is  further  shown  by  the 
behaviour  of  Fehling's  solution,  which  has  no  action  on  a  cold 
alkaline  suspension  of  the  laevorotatory  oxime ;  if,  however,  the 
latter  is  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  promptly  rendered 
alkaline,  Fehling's  solution  is  reduced  without  warming. 

Action  of  Nitrous  Acid. — Five  grams  of  the  dextrorotatory  oxime 
were  dissolved  in  50  c.c.  of  20  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  and  cooled  with 
ice  during  the  gradual  addition  of  16  c.c.  of  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of 
sodium  nitrite;  no  marked  change  occurred  until  13  c.c.  had  been 
added,  when  suddenly  a  flocculent  precipitate  appeared  in  the  some- 
what turbid  liquid.  On  spreading  the  filtered  material  over  porous 
earthenware,  it  was  found  to  be  yellow  and  slimy,  but  when  exposed 
to  air  it  gradually  became  pale  and  friable,  liberating  cyanic  acid ; 
when  quite  hard  and  odourless  the  product  was  crystallised  from 
absolute  alcohol,  and  found  to  consist  of  camphorylazoimide,  melting 
at  67°.  The  filtrate  from  the  slimy  precipitate  was  warmed  to  about 
80°,  when  brisk  evolution  of  cyanic  acid  took  place,  and  camphoryl- 
azoimide separated. 

Condensation  of  the  Camphor ylsemicarhazide  Oxime  with  Aldehydes. 

rru     7-        7-j  J     nrr   ^CH-NCNiCH-CeHsJ-CO'NHa, 

The    oenzyhdene    compound,    UgHj^<[^L         '  "  ^ 

was  obtained  by  heating  5  grams  of  the  oxime  in  alcohol  with  3  grams 
of  benzaldehyde  and  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  during  four  hours,  a 
preliminary  experiment  having  shown  that  condensation  does  not  occur 
unless  the  liquid  is  faintly  ammoniacal ;  the  product  was  crystallised 
from  acetone  and  then  twice  from  hot  alcohol,  which  yielded  lustrous, 
transparent  prisms,  melting  with  decomposition  at  205°  : 

01919  gave  0-6077  CO2  and  0-2591  HjO.     0  =  6396;  H  =  8-23. 

0  2936     „     38-8  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  17°  and  742  mm.     N  =  15-30. 

CigHj^OjN^  requires  C  =  65-85  ;  H  =  7-31  ;  N  =  17-07. 

CigHj^OgN^  +  CgHoO       „        C  =  64-1 7  ;  H  =  8-02  ;  N  =  1497  per  cent. 

A  Bolution  containing  0-2612  gram  in  25  c.c.  of  chloroform  gave 
On  2°18'  in  a  2-dcm.  tube,  whence  [a]„  110-1°.  The  substance  is 
insoluble  in  petroleum,  and  is  only  moderately  soluble  in  hot  benzene, 
but  it  dissolves  readily  in  ethyl  acetate,  and  freely  in  chloroform  and 
pyridine ;  when  covered  with  methyl  alcohol,  ethyl  alcohol,  or  acetone, 
the  compound  absorbs  the  solvent,  and  dissolves  only  on  heating  with 
a  further  quantity.  Cold  Folding's  solution  has  no  action,  but  is 
reduced  on  boiling,  and  ammoniacal  silver  oxide  also  undergoes  slight 
reduction  when  warmed  witli  the  alcoholic  solution. 

Au  attempt  tu  prepare  the  buuzyliduao  compound  by  heating  benz- 
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aldehyde  camphoryl-i^-semicarbazone  in  absolute  alcohol  with  hydroxyl- 
amine  acetate  was  unsuccessful,  the  oxime  of  camphorylsemicarbazide 
being  produced  instead. 

When  the  finely-powdered  benzylidene  compound  was  covered  with 
cold  20  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  the  odour  of  benzaldehyde  slowly 
became  perceptible,  but  the  solid  did  not  disappear ;  after  four  weeks 
the  filtrate,  when  rendered  alkaline,  reduced  cold  Fehling's  solution 
immediately,  whilst  the  solid  contained  the  Isevorotatory  oxime  and 
benzaldehyde  camphoryl-i/'-semicarbazone.  Thus,  the  action  of  acid 
first  eliminates  benzaldehyde  and  converts  a  portion  of  the  regenerated 
oxime  into  its  isomeride  ;  this  loses  hydroxylamine,  forming  camphoryl- 
^-semicarbazide,  which  at  once  combines  with  the  liberated  benz- 
aldehyde. 

The  m-nitrobenzt/liJene  compound, 

3H-N(N:CH-CaH/N0,)-C0-NH, 

:noh 

was  prepared  from  5  grams  of  the  oxime  and  3*2  grams  of  m-niiro- 
benzaldehyde  by  heating  with  alcohol  and  a  few  drops  of  ammonia 
in  a  sealed  tube  during  four  hours  at  100°.  On  crystallising  the 
product  from  acetone  mixed  with  petroleum,  it  was  obtained  in  minute, 
flat,  transparent  needles,  melting  at  215°  with  vigorous  decomposition  : 
01923  gave  04051  CO.^  and  01117  H,0.  C  =  57-45  ;  H  =  6-45. 
OigHjjO^N^  requires  C  =  57-91 ;  H  =  616  per  cent. 

A  solution  containing  0*1367  gram  dissolved  in  25  c.c.  of  chloro- 
form gave  aj)  1°23'  in  a  2-dcm.  tube,  whence  [o]d  126  5°.  The 
substance  is  insoluble  in  petroleum,  dissolving  sparingly  in  cold 
chloroform  or  boiling  benzene,  crystallising  from  the  latter  in  silky 
needles  ;  it  is  moderately  soluble  in  hot  methyl  or  ethyl  alcohol,  and 
in  cold  ethyl  acetate,  whilst  cold  acetone  and  glacial  acetic  acid  dis- 
solve it  freely. 

rpu  ^  y    ,-j  jr.TT  ^9h-N(n:ch-c,r.o)-co-nh2 

lhe/u3yury/taen«  compound,  CgHj^-*;^'."  *   ^   /  s^ 

obtained  by  heating  5  grams  of  the  oxime  with  2*5  grams  of  furfuralde- 
hyde  in  absolute  alcohol  during  three  days  under  a  reflux  condenser, 
was  crystallised^ several  times  from  alcohol,  and  finally  precipitated 
from  chloroform  by  petroleum ;  it  melts  and  decomposes  at  225°  : 
01859  gave  28  4  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  20°  and  770  mm.     N  =  17-71. 
CjgHojOgN^  requires  N  =  1761  per  cent. 

A  solution  containing  0-3311  gram  in  25  c.c.  of  chloroform  gave 
od  3°12'  in  a  2-dcm.  tube,  whence  [aj^  120  8°.  The  substance  is 
insoluble  in  petroleum,  and  crystallises  from  boiling  benzene  in 
slender,  transparent,  prismatic  needles ;  it  is  readily  soluble  in  cold 
chloroform,  ethyl  acetate,  or  acetone,  combining  with  the  last-named 
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medium.     Ethyl  alcohol  deposits  it  in  fern-like  aggregates,   and  it 
crystallises  from  methyl  alcohol  in  transparent,  hexagonal  prisms. 

Oxime  of  Camphorylazoimide,  CgHj^-eC^Y     ^. 

Forty  grams  of  camphorylazoimide  dissolved  in  500  c.c.  of  absolute 
alcohol  were  treated  during  eight  hours  with  20  grams  of  hydroxyl- 
amine  hydrochloride  and  30  grams  of  anhydrous  sodium  acetate  dissolved 
in  water,  then  for  a  few  hours  with  a  further  10  grams  of  the  hydro- 
chloride and  15  grams  of  the  acetate  ;  the  filtered  liquid  was  evaporated 
and  treated  with  water,  but  the  product,  even  after  the  second  treat- 
ment with  hydroxylamine,  solidified  very  slowly,  and  required  to  be 
recrystallised  several  times  from  dilute  alcohol  before  the  melting 
point  remained  constant.  The  oxime  forms  lustrous,  silky  needles 
melting  at  84° : 

0-1989  gave  0-4192  COg  and  0-1462  HgO.     0  =  57-48;  H  =  8-16. 

0-1153     „     27-6  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  23°  and  770°  mm.     N  =  27-34. 
CioH^gON^  requires  0  =  57-69;  H  =  7-70  ;  N  =  26-92  per  cent. 

Determinations  of  rotatory  power  were  carried  out  in  a  2-dcm.  tube, 
25  c.c.  of  solvent  being  employed  in  each  case  : 
0-5046  gram  in  benzene  gave  an  -  8°0',  whence  [aji,  -  198"2°. 
0-5037     „     in  absolute  alcohol  gave  a^  -  6°27',  whence  [ajo-  1601°. 
0-5128     „      in  acetone  gave  cd  -6°43',  whence  [ajo  —163-7°. 
0-5230     „      in  chloroform  gave  a^  -  6°45',  whence  [ajo  -  161-3°. 

It  dissolves  very  readily  in  petroleum  or  in  cold  alcohol,  but  is  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  from  which  it  crystallises  in  thread- 
like needles ;  it  is  odoui-less,  and  only  very  slightly  volatile  in  steam. 
Compared  with  camphorylazoimide  and  camphoroxime,  the  sub- 
stance is  most  inert.  It  does  not  yield  a  benzoyl  derivative  by  the 
Hchotten-Baumann  method,  and  it  is  indifferent  towards  cold  alcoholic 
potash  ;  dilute  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  slowly  without  eliminating 
hydroxylamine,  and  if  the  acid  solution  is  boiled  it  becomes  turbid, 
and  a  volatile  oil,  probably  a  nitrile,  is  formed,  having  a  pungent 
odour  of  peppermint,  again  without  production  of  hydroxylamine. 

In  working  with  camphorylazoimide  we  made  many  attempts,  under 
varying  conditions,  to  remove  the  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  hydrazoic 
acid,  but  without  success.  The  oxime,  however,  when  boiled  with 
alcoholic  potash  yields  hydrazoic  acid,  which  has  been  isolated  as  usual 
in  the  form  of  the  silver  salt  j  we  have  not  identified  the  remaining 
products,  having  satisfied  ourHolves  that  the  hoped-for  structural 
iHomerido  of  ixonitrosocatnphor  is  not  among  them. 
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LXXXI. — Tlie  Constituents  of  the  Essential  Oil  of 
American  Pennyroyal.  Occurrence  of  a  Dexiro- 
Menthone. 

By  Marmaduke  Babbowcliff. 

The  essential  oil  obtained  by  distillation  from  the  labiate  plant 
Hedeoma  jntlegioides  (Linne)  Persoon,  commonly  known  as  American 
Pennyroyal,  was  first  investigated  by  Kremers  (Proc.  Amer.  rhann, 
Assoc,  1887,  36,  546),  who  stated  that  it  contained  esters  of  formic, 
acetic,  and  t«ohoptoic  acids,  together  with  two  compounds  having  the 
empirical  formula  CjyHigO,  which  were  designated  "  hedeomol."  These 
compounds,  which  were  separated  by  the  fractional  distillation  of  the 
hydrolysed  oil,  were  found  to  boil  respectively  at  168 — 171°  and 
206 — 209°.  In  a  subsequent  communication  {Pfiarm.  RuntheMttUf 
1891,  9,  130),  Kremers  showed  that  both  these  compounds  were 
ketones.  From  the  fraction  of  the  oil  boiling  at  168 — 171°  he  pre- 
pared a  crystalline  oxime  melting  at  41 — 43°,  whilst  the  fraction 
boiling  at  20G — 209°  yielded  an  oxime  melting  at  52^,  which  he  indi- 
cated might  possibly  be  ^-menthoxime.  Somewhat  later,  Habhegger 
(Amer.  J.  Pharm.,  1893,  66,  417)  identified  pulegone  as  a  constituent 
of  the  oil. 

The  necessity  having  arisen  for  preparing  a  quantity  of  pulegone,  for 
which  the  oil  of  hedeoma  appeared  to  be  a  convenient  source,  it  was 
deemed  desirable  to  examine  more  completely  the  other  constituents 
of  this  oil,  and  the  results  are  embodied  in  the  present  communication. 

Experimental. 

The  material  employed  for  this  investigation  was  obtained  from 
Messrs.  Fritzsehe  Brothers,  New  York,  and  possessed  the  charactors 
of  a  genuine  hedeoma  oil.  It  had  a  density  of  09297  at  15°/15°,  an 
optical  rotation  at  22°  of  +  25°44'  in  a  1-dcm.  tube,  and  was  soluble  in 
twice  its  volume  of  70  per  cent,  alcohol.  By  a  preliminary  determina- 
tion of  the  amount  of  free  and  combined  acids,  it  was  found  that 
20  grams  of  the  oil  required  0064  gram  NaOH  to  neutralise  the  free 
acids  and  01025  gram  NaOH  to  hydrolyse  the  esters  present. 

Trtatinent  with  Sodium  Carbonate. — The  entire  amount  of  oil 
(2200  grams)  was  first  shaken  three  times  successively  with  a  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  The  combined  alkaline  liquids 
were  extracted  with  ether  to  remove  any  suspended  oil,  then  acidified 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilled  in  steam.  The  distillate,  which  con- 
tained some  oily  drops,  was  extracted  with  ether,  and  the  ethereal 
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solution  well  washed  with  water,  the  washings  being  added  to  the 
aqueous  distillate.  From  the  acids  remaining  in  the  latter  a  barium 
salt  was  prepared,  which  gave  the  reactions  of  formic  and  butyric 
acids.  The  oily  acids  which  had  been  extracted  by  ether  were 
neutralised  with  potassium  hydroxide,  and  subsequently  converted 
into  silver  salts  by  fractional  precipitation  with  a  solution  of  silver 
nitrate.     These  were  washed,  dried,  and  analysed  : 

Fraction     I.     0-1837  of  silver  salt  gave  0'0707  Ag.  Ag  =  38-4. 

II.     01286            „             „     0-0514  Ag.  Ag=39-9. 

„      III.     0-2251             „             „     0-0918  Ag.  Ag  =  40-7. 

„      IV.     0-2205             „              „     00914  Ag.  Ag  =  41-4. 

V.     0-2329             „             „     0-0975  Ag.  Ag  =  41-8. 

„      VI.     0-1844            „             „     0-0786  Ag.  Ag  =  42-6. 

Cj^HjgO.jAg  requires  Ag  =  39-0  per  cent. 

C,Hj,0;Ag  „       Ag  =  43-0       „ 

The  oily  acids  therefore  appear  to  be  a  mixture  of  octoic  and 
decylic  acids.  No  indication  was  obtained  of  the  presence  of 
isoheptoic  acid,  which  Kremers  (Froc.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc,  1887,  35, 
546)  considered  to  be  a  constituent  of  the  oil. 

Treatment  with  Potassium  Hydroxide. — After  the  treatment  with 
sodium  carbonate  the  oil  was  extracted  three  times  successively  with 
a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  then  washed  with  water, 
and  dried  with  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate.  The  combined  alkaline 
liquids  were  extracted  with  ether  to  remove  a  small  amount  of 
suspended  oil,  then  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  again  extracted 
with  ether.  This  ethereal  liquid  was  shaken  with  a  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate,  washed,  dried,  and  the  solvent  removed,  when  a  very  small 
amount  of  a  viscid  oil  was  obtained  which  had  a  creosote-like  odour 
and  gave  a  brown  coloration  with  ferric  chloride.  This  substance  was 
evidently  a  phenol,  but  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  crystalline  benzoyl 
derivative  from  it  was  unsuccessful. 


Identification  of  Salicylic  Acid. 

The  alkaline  liquid  obtained  by  shaking  the  above-mentioned 
ethereal  liquid  with  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  was  acidified  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  extracted  with  other.  This  etlioreal  liquid,  after  the 
removal  of  the  Rolvent,  yielded  a  small  amount  of  a  crystalline  solid, 
which  waH  brought  on  a  porous  plate  to  remove  a  little  adhering  oil, 
and  then  rocryHtallisod  from  water,  from  which  it  separated  in  needles 
molting  at  156''.     It  gave  a  violet  coloration  with  ferric  chloride  : 

0-1046  gave  02332  CO.^  and  00411  IT.p.     0-608;  H  =  4-4, 
C'yIIflOg  requires  C  «  609  ;  U  -  4*3  per  cent. 
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This  substance  was  thus  identified  as  salicylic  acid.  As  the  original 
oil  had  previously  been  extracted  with  sodium  carbonate,  this  acid 
could  not  have  existed  in  it  in  a  free  state,  and  was  probably  present 
in  the  form  of  methyl  salicylate,  which  had  become  hydrolysed  in  the 
process  of  isolation. 

Preliminary  Examination  of  Vie  Terpenes. — In  order  to  test  for  the 
presence  of  an  oletinic  or  other  unstable  teri)ene,  the  oil  which  had 
previously  been  extracted  with  sodium  carbonate  and  caustic  alkali,  as 
above  described,  was  distilled  under  60  mm.  pressure,  and  the  portion 
which  passed  over  below  120°  (about  50  c.c.)  separately  collected. 
This  was  again  distilled  under  the  same  pressure,  when  it  wa«  resolved 
into  the  following  fractions:  below  105°,  105—120°;  above  120'. 
The  fraction  boiling  below  105°/60  mm.  had  the  odour  of  pinene  and  a 
density  of  08508  at  15°/15°,  which  indicated  the  absence  of  any 
olefinic  terpene.  The  fraction  105 — 120^60  mm.  was  specially  testetl 
for  phellandrene,  but  with  a  negative  result.  All  the  above  fractions 
were  subsequently  added  to  the  main  portion  of  the  oil  after  the  latter 
had  been  hydrolysed. 

halation  of  Pulegone. 

The  entire  portion  of  the  oil  boiling  above  120760  mm.  was  treat«tl 
with  a  solution  of  sodium  bisulphite  according  to  the  method  employed 
by  Baeyer  for  the  separation  of  pulegone  from  the  oil  of  Mentha 
rulegiuin  (Her.,  1895,  28,  652),  and  the  mixture  actively  shaken  for 
ten  days.  This  effected  the  separation  of  a  large  quantity  of  a  crys- 
talline bisulphite  compound,  which  was  removed  by  filtration  and 
washed  with  alcohol  and  ether.  The  uncombined  oil  contained  in  the 
filtrate  and  washings  was  extracted  with  ether,  and  the  ethereal  solu- 
tion dried  with  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate.  After  the  removal  of  the 
ether  the  residual  oil  was  rectified  under  60  mm.  pressure,  when  a 
small  quantity  of  resinous  matter  remained  in  the  flask.  The  further 
treatment  of  this  portion  of  the  oil  is  subsequently  described. 

The  solid  bisulphite  compound  and  the  aqueous  filtrate  therefrom, 
which  had  been  freed  from  uncombined  oil,  were  then  separately 
decomposed  by  warming  with  a  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  and 
the  liberated  ketone  extracted  with  ether  and  dried.  That  obtained 
from  the  solid  bisulphite  compound  distilled  at  135 — 140°/65  mm.  as  a 
coloui'less  oil,  which  acquii-ed  a  slight  yellow  colour  on  standing,  and 
amounted  to  390  grams  : 

0-1027  gave  02966  COo  and  00979  H,0.     C  =  78*8 ;  H=  10-6. 
CjoHjgO  requires  C  =  78-9  ;  H  =  lO'S  per  cent 

tZ  =  0-9377  at  20720°;  a^  -i-19°50'  in  a  1-dcm.  tube,  whence 
[a]o  -h2M5°. 

A  portion  of  this  ketone  was  treated   with  semicarbazide  hydro- 
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chloride  and  sodium  acetate,  when  a  semicarbazone  was  obtained 
which,  after  crystallisation  from  methyl  alcohol,  melted  sharply  at  171°, 
the  melting  point  of  pulegone  semicarbazone. 

The  oil  obtained  by  treating  the  aqueous  bisulphite  liquid  with 
alkali  likewise  distilled  at  135 — 140°/65  mm.,  and  amounted  to 
140  grams.  It  had  an  optical  rotation  of  +18°28'  in  a  1-dcm.  tube, 
and  yielded  a  semicarbazone  melting  at  171°.  It  therefore  also  con- 
sisted of  pulegone,  and  the  somewhat  lower  rotatory  power  may  be 
due  to  its  having  become  partially  racemised.  The  total  quantity  of 
pulegone  obtained  by  the  above  treatment  with  bisulphite  thus 
corresponds  to  24:'l  per  cent,  of  the  original  oil. 

Hydrolysis  of  the  OU. 

The  oil  from  which  the  pulegone  had  been  removed  as  completely  as 
possible  by  the  above-described  treatment  with  bisulphite  was  hydro- 
lised  by  boiling  it  for  two  hours  with  a  solution  of  16  grams  of 
potassium  hydroxide  in  400  c.c.  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  the  mixture 
being  frequently  shaken.  After  removing  the  greater  portion  of  the 
alcohol,  a  quantity  of  water  was  added,  and  the  mixture  extracted 
with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  being  subsequently  washed  with 
water  and  dried  with  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate.  After  the  removal 
of  the  ether  the  product  was  distilled  under  a  pressure  of  60  mm., 
when  the  greater  portion  passed  over  between  135°  and  155°,  a  small 
quantity  of  resinous  substance  being  left  in  the  flask.  The  weight  of 
the  hydrolysed  oil  thus  obtained  was  1115  grams. 

Fractional  Distillation  of  the  Oil. 

The  whole  of  the  oil  remaining  from  the  foregoing  treatment,  to 
which  was  added  the  small  portion  that  had  been  separated  for  the 
preliminary  examination  of  the  torpeues,  was  then  subjected  to  repeated 
fractional  distillation  under  the  ordinary  pressure,  when  the  following 
fractions  were  finally  collected  :  155—165°,  165—170°,  170—180°, 
180—190°,  190—200°  200—207°,  207—212",  212—217°,  217—224°, 
224—240°,  240—250°  250—260°,  260—270°,  270—280°,  280—290°, 
290—300°,  300—310°. 

Identification  of  Pinene. 

Fraction  155 — 165°. — This  was  n  colourless,  mobile  liquid  and 
amounted  to  7  grams  : 

0'1237  gave  0-3536  CO^  and  0-1248  H./).     C  =  780;  11  =  11-2. 

d  16-6°/I6'6°»0-8867  ;  a„  -  3°32'  in  a  Idem.  tube. 
Tbo  characters  of    this   fraction    indicated   that  it  consisted  of   a 
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terpene,  mixed  with  some  of  the  oxygenated  constituents  of  the  oil. 
In  order  to  remove  the  latter  as  completely  as  possible,  it  was  washed 
several  times  with  70  per  cent,  alcohol,  when  a  small  amount  of  liquid 
remained  which  was  sparingly  soluble  in  this  solvent.  It  then  yielded 
a  small  quantity  of  a  crystalline  nitrosochloride,  melting  at  103 — 104", 
from  which  the  corresponding  nitrolbenzylamine,  melting  at  122*^,  was 
prepared.  The  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  /-pinene  in  the  oil  was 
thus  established. 

Identification  <(f  l-MetJiyl-3-cjc\oJiexanone. 

Fraction  165 — 170°. — This  was  a  colourless,  limpid  liquid  having 
an  agreeable  odour.  It  distilled  for  the  most  part  at  166 — 168**  and 
amounted  to  87  grams  : 

01337  gave  03780  CO,  and  01324  H,0.    C  =  77-l  ;  H-110. 
d  16'5716-5''  =  0-9006  ;  a^  -0°10'  in  a  1-dcm.  tube. 

This  fraction,  although  consisting  chietiy  of  an  oxygenated  sub- 
stance, evidently  contained  some  pinene.  Its  solution  in  chloroform 
decolorised  a  considerable  amount  of  bromine,  hydrogen  bromine  being 
evolpod. 

On  treatment  with  hydroxy lamine  an  oxime  was  obtained  which 
distilled  at  130°  under  33  mm.  pressure,  and  then  slowly  solidified  in 
fine  needles  melting  at  41 — 43^.  This  melting  point  coiTesponds  with 
that  of  an  oxime  obtained  by  Kremers  (Pftarm.  Rundschau^  1891,  9, 
130)  from  a  fraction  of  he<Ieoma  oil  boiling  at  168 — 171°,  but  which 
appears  not  to  have  been  identified  or  further  examined  by  him  : 

01073  gave  02585  CO.  and  00985  H.p.     C  =  65-7  ;  H  =  102. 
CyHjgON  requires  C  =  66  1  ;  H  =  102  per  cent. 

A  portion  of  the  fraction  was  treated  with  semicarbazide  hydro- 
chloride and  sodium  acetate,  when  a  semicarbazone  was  readily 
obtained.  After  crystallisation  from  alcohol  it  was  obtained  in 
glistening  plates  melting  at  182 — 183°: 

01 164  gave  02420  COj  and  0-0919  HjO.     0  =  567;  H  =  8-8. 
CgHi^ONj  requires  C  =  56-8  3  H-8-9  per  cent. 

Nine  grams  of  the  semicarbazone  wei-e  decomposed  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  the  liberated  ketone  distilled  in  steam.  The  distil- 
late was  then  extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  dried,  and  the 
solvent  removed,  when  a  residue  was  obtained  which  distilled  at 
167 — 168°  as  a  colourless,  mobile  oil : 

0-1098  gave  03018  00^  and  01068  H^O.     C  =  75-0  ;  H  =  10-8. 
C^HjjO  requires  C  =  75*0  ;  H  =  107  per  cent. 

J  =  0-9154  at  20°/-20°;  ao-hl2^0'  iu  a  1-dcm.  tube,  whence 
[o]o  -H31°. 
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This  ketone  is  thus  seen  to  agree  in  its  composition  and  characters 
with  l-metbyl-3-cyc^ohexanone  (compare  Aschan,  Chemie  der  alicy- 
hlischen  Verhindungtn,  1905,  p.  651),  and  it  appears  to  be  the  first 
instance  in  which  its  occurrence  in  nature  has  been  observed.  Further 
confirmation  of  its  identity  was  afforded  by  condensing  a  portion  with 
benzaldehyde  in  the  presence  of  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide, 
when  a  dibenzylidene  compound  was  obtained,  which  crystallised  from 
alcohol  in  yellow  needles  melting  at  125 — 126°. 

By  the  treatment  of  the  above  fraction  (b.  p.  165 — 170°)  with  an 
excess  of  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  and  distillation  of  the  product 
under  diminished  pressure,  a  small  fraction  was  obtained  which 
distilled  below  the  boiling  point  of  the  oxime  (130°/33  mm.).  This, 
on  redistillation  at  the  ordinary  pressure,  boiled  at  170 — 176°,  had 
the  odour  of  limonene,  and  an  optical  rotation  of  -  42°  in  a  1-dcm. 
tube.  When  treated  with  a  slight  excess  of  bromine,  and  the  product 
crystallised  from  ethyl  acetate,  dipentene  tetrabromide  (m.  p.  124°) 
was  obtained.  The  mother  liquors  from  the  crystallisation  of  the 
latter  compound  yielded  a  small  amount  of  limonene  tetrabromide 
(m.  p.  104°) : 

Fraction  170 — 180°. — This  amounted  to  7  grams  : 

0-1170  gave  0-3276  COg  and  0-1154  H2O,     C  =  76-4;  H  =  10-9. 
d  16-5°/16-5°  =  0-9048  3  0^  +2°4'  in  a  1-dcm.  tube. 

This  fraction  was  tested  for  cineol,  but  with  a  negative  result.  It 
was  distilled  twice  over  sodium,  when  the  greater  portion  of  the 
oxygenated  substances  was  removed,  and  was  then  found  to  contain 
small  amounts  of  dipentene  and  limonene,  which  were  identified  by 
means  of  their  totrabromo-derivatives : 

Fraction  180 — 190°. — The  amount  of  this  fraction  was  7  grams  : 

0  0984  gave  0-2748  COj  and  00981  HjO.     C  =  762  ;  H  =  1 1  -1. 
d  16  5°/ 16 -5°  .-=0-9051 ;  ai,  +3°12'  in  a  1-dcm.  tube. 

Fraction  190 — 200°. — This  amounted  to  only  3  grams  : 

0-1075  gave  0-3039  COj  and  01082  H^O.     C  =  77-l  ;  H  =  ll-2. 
d  16-5°/l6-5°=  0-9023;  a„  -i-5°40'  in  a  1-dcm.  tube. 

Fraction  200 — 207°. — This  was  the  same  in  amount  as  the  preceding 
fraction  : 

0-1047  gave  0-2966  COj  and  0-1055  HjO.     C  =  77'2  ;  H  =  ll-2. 
d  1 6-5°/16-5°  =  0-9031 ;  au  -|-7°12'  in  a  1-dcm.  tube. 

The  throe  preceding  fractions  were  too  small  in  amount  to  admit  of 
further  examination.  They  evidently  consisted  of  mixtures  of  the 
constituents  of  the  fractions  of  lower  and  higher  boiling  point. 

Fraction  207 — 212°. — The  amount  of  this  fraction  was  65  grams  : 
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0  1165  gave  0-3302  00.,  and  01176  H._,0.     C  =  77-3;  H=  11-2. 
CjoHj^O  requires  C  =  77-9  ;  H  =  1 1  -7  per  cent. 
d  20720°  =  0-9048;  a^  +16°22'  in  a  Idem.  tube. 
Tliis  fraction  was  examined  after  the  composition  of  the  following 
ono  had  been  determined,  and   was  found   to  consist  largely  of  the 
constituents  of  that  fraction. 

Fraction  212 — 21 7^^. — This  was  by  far  the  largest  fraction  obtained 
and  amounted  to  620  grams  : 

01349  gave  0-3849  COj  and  0-1358  H^O.     C  =  77-8  ;  H=ll-2. 
CioHigO  requires  C  =  779  ;  H  =  1 17  per  cent. 
CioH,oO        ,,      C  =  789;  H  =  10-5 
d  20720°  =  0-9121  ;  qd  +19°8'  in  a  1-dcm.  tube. 
This  fraction  combined  completely  with  hydroxylamine,  yielding  an 
oily  oxime  which  deposited  no  solid,  even  on  long  standing.     As  there 
appeared  to  be  still  some  pulegone  present,  100  grams  of  the  fraction 
were  treated  with  sodium  bisulphite  solution  in  the  manner  previously 
described,  when  8-5  grams  of  a  bisulphite  com{>ound  were  obtained. 
This,  when  decomposed  with  a  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  yielded 
an  oil  which,  both  by  its  boiling  point  and  by  its  semicarbazone,  was 
identified  as  pulegone. 

Isolation  of  \  MtnUione  and  d-iso Ment/ione. 

Ten  grams  of  the  fraction  (b.  p.  212 — 317°)  from  which  the  further 
quantity  of  pulegone  had  been  removed,  were  treated  with  semi- 
carbazide  hydrochloride  and  sodium  acetate.  The  semicarbazone  thus 
obtained  was  dissolved  in  hot  absolute  alcohol,  in  which  the  greater 
portion  appeared  to  be  very  sparingly  soluble.  On  cooling,  a  quantity 
(8-5  grams)  of  a  substance  separated  in  long,  handsome  needles  which 
melted  at  184 — 186°,  and  this  melting  point  was  not  altered  by  further 
crystallisation.  This  substance  corresponded  in  melting  point  with 
^menthone  seuiicarbazone,  and  a  mixture  of  it  with  the  semicarbazone 
from  pure  ^-menthone  (Kahlbaum)  showed  no  diminution  in  melting 
point.  The  ketone  was  regenerated  from  it  by  distilling  rapidly  in 
steam  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  distillate  was  then  extracted 
with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  dried  with  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate, 
and  the  solvent  removed,  when  a  liquid  was  obtained  which  distilled 
completely  at  207—208°  : 

01320  gave  0-3768  CO.,  and  0-1370  H.O.     0  =  778;  H=ll-5. 
Cj^HjgO  requires  0  =  77 "9;  H  =  ll-7  per  cent. 

(Z  =  0-8957  at  20°/20°;  a^  -  10°8'  in  a  1-dcm.  tube,  whence 
[uJd  -11-3°. 

This  substance  was  evidently  /-menthone,  and  the  difference  between 
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its  optical  rotation  and  that  of  pure  Z-menthone  may  be  attributed  to 
its  having  become  partially  racemised  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  during  its  liberation  from  the  semicarbazone. 

The  oxime  was  prepared,  and,  after  recrystallisation  from  alcohol, 
melted  at  58—59° 

The  mother  liquors  from  the  above-mentioned  semicarbazone  were 
concentrated,  and  the  solid  obtained  from  them  fractionally  crystal- 
lised from  alcohol.  A  further  small  quantity  of  Z-menthone  semi- 
carbazone was  thus  separated,  and  also  3*5  grams  of  a  substance 
melting  at  136 — 139°,  which  crystallised  in  hard  masses  of  im- 
perfectly formed  cubes.  The  ketone  regenerated  from  this  was 
found  to  distil  at  211— 216° : 

00954  gave  02730  COj,  and  00975  H^O.     C  =  78-0  ;  H=ll-3. 
d20°/20°  =  0-9148  ;  ao  +24°16'  in  a  1-dcm.  tube. 

From  the  analytical  figures  and  physical  characters  it  appeared 
probable  that  this  substance  was  a  mixture  of  a  strongly  dextro- 
rotatory ketone,  Cj^H^g^'  with  some  pulegone. 

The  above-mentioned  mother  liquors  also  yielded  about  3  grams  of 
an  uncrystallisable  oil  from  which  the  ketone  was  regenerated.  This 
distilled  at  210—214°  and  had  a^  +31°36'  in  a  1-dcm.  tube  : 

0  1157  gave  0-3302  CO2  and  0-1182  HgO.     0  =  778;  11  =  11-3. 
CjoHjgO  requires  C  =  77*9  ;  H  =  1 1  7  per  cent. 

It  was  evident  that  this  substance  also  consisted  largely  of  a  ketone 
of  the  formula  CjqHjjO. 

It  therefore  seemed  probable  that  if  the  pulegone  still  contained  in 
the  fraction  of  oil  boiling  at  212 — 217°  could  be  removed,  the  semi- 
carbazone of  the  dextrorotatory  ketone  might  be  isolated  in  a  state  of 
purity.  With  this  object  in  view  100  grams  of  the  respective  fraction 
were  warmed  with  a  mixture  of  33  grams  of  potassium  dichromate  and 
11  grams  of  sulphuric  acid  in  250  c.c.  of  water,  the  mixture  being 
frequently  shaken.  The  unchanged  ketone  was  then  distilled  in  steam 
and  extracted,  when  a  liquid  was  obtained  which  distilled  at  211 — 213°, 
and  had  a„  +15"36'  in  a  1-dcm.  tube.  Fifteen  grams  of  this  liquid 
wore  converted  into  semicarbazones,  which  were  fractionally  crystal- 
lised from  alcohol,  when  125  grams  of  ^menthono  semicarbazone  were 
obtained.  The  remainder  consisted  almost  entirely  of  a  compound 
wliich,  after  drying  at  100",  melted  at  125 — 126°,  only  a  very  small 
amount  of  the  product  being  uncrystallisable. 

The  Homioarbazono  molting  iit  125 — 126°  was  decomposed  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  the  libonited  ketone  distilled  as  rapidly  as 
poHHible  iu  Htoam.  It  was  tlien  extracted,  and  found  to  boil  constantly 
at  209-210°: 
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01187  gave  0-3392  CO2  and  01247  II^O.     C  =  77-9;  U  =  117. 
CioHjgO  requires  C  =  77*9 ;  H  =  1 1  7  per  cent. 

(/  =  0-8961  at  20720°;  au  +43°36'  in  a  l-dcm.  tube,  whence 
[a]o  +48-6°. 

It  seemed  likely  that  this  ketone  was  a  stereoisomeride  of  ^menthone, 
as  the  physical  constants  of  the  two  compounds,  with  the  exception 
of  the  optical  rotation,  were  practically  the  same.  Its  oxime  is 
an  oil. 

Beckmann  (Annahn,  1889,  250,  322)  has  shown  that  when 
/-menthone  ([a]o  about  -  28°)  is  treated  with  iM)  per  cent,  sulphuric 
acid,  a  product  is  obtained  which  possesses  a  rotatory  power  of  about 
[a]D  +28°.  It  appeared  probable  that  this  change  was  due  to  the 
racemisation  of  one  of  the  two  asymmetric  carbon  atoms  contained  in 
the  ketone,  and  that,  if  this  were  the  case,  the  rasulting  mixture  might 
be  separated  into  its  comi>onents  by  the  fractioual  crystalli^iatiun  of 
the  semicarbazoues  obtained  from  it.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether 
this  could  be  accomplished,  the  following  experiment  was  conducted. 

Fifteen  gi-ams  of  /-menthone  (Kahlbauiu)  having  a  rotation  of 
[ojo  -28-0°  were  inverted  according  to  the  method  employed  by 
Beckmann  {loc.  cit.),  when  a  product  was  obtained  which  had  a 
rotation  of  [a]o  +  22°.  Twelve  grama  of  this  were  converted  into  the 
semicarba zones,  which  were  fractionally  crystallised  from  aloohol. 
A  quantity  (9"6  grams)  of  a  compound  melting  at  184 — 186°  was 
thus  obtained,  which  was  shown  to  be  /-menthone  semicarbazooe,  both 
by  comparison  with  the  latter  and  by  the  characters  of  the  regenerated 
ketone.  The  mother  liquors  yielded  a  substance  melting  at  126 — 127°  * 
which  crystallised  in  imperfectly  formed  cubes.  This  was  found 
to  be  identical  with  the  above-described  semicarbazone  melting  at 
125 — 126°.  Tlie  ketone  regenerated  from  it  was  found  to  boil  at 
208^209°,  had  </  =  08988  at  20°/20°,  and  a^  +42°20'  in  a  l-dcm. 
tube,  whence  [a]o  -J-471°.  This  menthone  thus  possesses  the  highest 
dextrorotatory  power  that  has  as  yet  been  observed. 

Beckmann  {J.  pr.  Ch&m.,  1897,  55,  18),  by  oxidising  tsomenthol 
with  chromic  acid,  obtained  menthones  varying  in  optical  rotation 
from  [a]i>  -f  30°  to  [a]i,  +35"^,  values  considerably  lower  than  that 
recorded  above. 

The  amount  of  ^menthone  semicarbazone  obtained  from  the  above- 
described  "inverted  menthone"  ([a]o  +22°)  indicates  that  it  must 
have  contained  at  least  60  per  cent,  of  /-menthone  ([a]u  -28°).  The 
specific  rotation  of  the  dextrorotatory  constituert  of  this  mixture, 
calculated  from  these  figures,  would  therefore  be  [a]o  +97°.     It  is 

*  The  mother  lii^uors  from  this  second  semicarbazone  yielded  a  very  small  quan* 
tity  of  a  substance  which  crystallised  in  fine  needles  melting  at  161 — 163*.  The 
nature  of  this  compound  has  not  been  determined. 

3x2 
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thus  probable  that  the  above-described  dextrorotatory  menthone  did 
not  possess  its  full  degree  of  optical  activity,  and  that  the  difference 
between  the  calculated  value  ([aji,  +97°)  and  the  figures  actually 
obtained  ([ajo  +47-1°  to  +48-6°)  may  be  attributed  to  racemisation 
having  taken  place  during  the  liberation  of  the  ketone  from  its  semi- 
carbazone. 

Since  the  menthone  molecule  contains  two  asymmetric  carbon  atoms, 
ordinary  ^menthone  must  be  represented  by  either  the  configuration 
or  — h .  On  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid,  one  of  these  asym- 
metric carbon  atoms,  without  doubt  the  one  situated  in  the  a-position 
to  the  keto-group,  undergoes  racemisation,  and  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  resulting  mixture  consists  of  ^-menthone,  together  with  a 
second  menthone  possessing  a  rotatory  power  of  opposite  sign  but  of 
greater  value  than  that  of  the  former  ketone.  It  follows  from  this 
that  ordinary  ^-menthone  must  be  represented  by  the  second  con- 
figuration, namely,  — h ,  and  that  on  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid 
the  carbon  atom  possessing  a  Irevorotatory  power  undergoes  racemisa- 
tion. The  cZ-menthone  contained  in  hedeoma  oil,  and  also  in  Beck- 
mann's  "  dextro-menthone "  {Annalen,  1889,  250,  322),  must 
therefore  be  represented  by  the  configuration  +  -H .  As  this  ketone 
is  not  the  optical  antipode  of  ^menthone,  it  would  seem  advisable  to 
denote  it  by  some  distinctive  name,  such  as  ti-tsomenthone.*     The  two 

other  possible  menthones,  possessing  the  configurations and  H — 

respectively,  both  of  which  are  apparently  at  present  unknown,  would 
then  be  designated  respectively  as  Z-isomenthone  and  c?-menthone. 

Fraction  217 — 224°. — ^The  amount  of  this  fraction  was  43  grams  : 
0-1616  gave  0-4638  COg  and  01565  H2O.     C  =  78-3  ;  H  =  10-8. 
d  20720°=  0-9257;  a^  +23°0'  in  a  1-dcm.  tube. 

A  portion  of  this  fraction  was  treated  with  semicarbazide  and  the 
resulting  semicarbazones  fractionally  crystallised,  when  it  was  found 
to  consist  of  the  constituents  of  the  preceding  fraction,  but  containing 
a  larger  proportion  of  pulegone  than  the  latter. 

Fraction  220 — 240° — This  amounted  to  10  grams  : 

0-1083  gave  0-3125  CO.^  and  01052  II^O.     0  =  787  ;  H  =  10-8. 
d  20720°  =0-9270  ;  an  + 12°4'  in  a  1-dcm.  tube. 

This  consisted  of  pulegone  and  the  constituents  of  the  fractions  of 
higher  boiling  point. 

•  Thin  nomciiclatuit!  is  in  iicconliinco  witli  Unit  adoiitod  by  Asclian  {Chcmic  dcr 
dlicykliachcn  Verbimhuigen,  1905,  j).  057),  wlio  tleHif^imted  the  "  t£-inenthonc"  of 
R«>ckiiiniiii  an '^mmltIltll(>n(!,  but  rcco^iiiHod  tbat  tbi.s  is  a  iiiixturo  of  /-menthone 
anil  11  bitharto  unknown  dextrorotatory  nienthonu  which,  wlicn  isolated,  would 
proiwrly  receive  thu  name  </j»«m<  iithono. 
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Fraction  240 — 250°. — The  amount  of  this  fraction  was  only  3  grams  : 

01008  gave  0-2935  COg  and  00978  HjO.     C  =  79-8  ;  H  =  10-8. 
d  20720°  =0-9296 ;  qj,  +4°56'  in  a  1-dcm.  tube. 

Fraction  250 — 260'^. — This  amounted  to  3  grams  : 

0-1173  gave  0-3415  CO2  and  01145  H2O.     0  =  79-4;  H  =  10-8. 
d  20720°  =0-9302;  Op  -0°24'  in  a  1-dcm,  tube. 

Fraction  260— 270°.— This  amounted  to  3  grams: 

0-1100  gave  03163  COo  and  0-1067  HoO.     C  =  78-4  ;  H=  10-8. 
d  20720°  =0-9322 ;  ou  +0°12'  in  a  1-dcm.  tube. 

Fraction  270— 280°.— This  amounted  to  3  grams : 

01289  gave  03717  CO^  and  0-1245  HjO.     0  =  78  6  ;  H  =  10-7. 
d  20720^^  =0-9385  ;  a^  +  1°56'  in  a  1-dcm.  tube. 

Fraction  280 — 290°. — This  amounted  to  3  grams  : 

0  1090  gave  03121  00,  and  01055  HjO.     0-78-1 ;  H  =  10-7. 
d  20720°  =0-9375  ;  ao  +4°56'  in  a  1-dcm.  tube. 

As  the  five  preceding  fractions  wore  all  so  very  small  in  amount, 
they  were  not  further  examined. 

Fraction  290 — 300°. — The  amount  of  this  fraction  was  8  grams  : 

0-1099  gave  03187  CO2  and  0-1092  HjO.     0  =  79-1  ;  H  =  ll-0. 
d  20720°  =0-9307;  ttu  -|-9°32'  in  a  1-dcm.  tube. 

The  characters  of  this  fi-action  indicated  it  to  consist  of  a  mixture 
of  the  constituents  of  the  preceding  and  the  following  fractions. 
Fraction  300 — 310°. — The  amount  of  this  fraction  was  7  grams  : 

01150  gave  0-3375  OOj  and  0-1151  HjO.     0  =  800;  H=ll-1. 
OjjHo^O  requires  0  =  81-1  ;  H=  11-7  per  cent. 
d  20°/2O°  =0-9259  ;  [ajo  +  12°48'  in  a  1-dcm.  tube. 

The  analysis  and  boiling  point  of  this  fraction  indicated  that  it 
might  contain  a  sesquiterpene  alcohol,  and  as  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  the  latter  in  a  state  of  purity,  it  was  deemed  of  interest  to 
prepare  the  corresponding  sesquiterpene  from  it.  The  entire  fraction 
was  accordingly  distilled  several  times  over  phosphoric  oxide, 
and  then  twice  over  metallic  sodium  under  60  mm.  pressure,  when  it 
finally  passed  over  between  160°  and  170°.  Under  the  ordinary 
pressure  it  distilled  between  270°  and  280° : 

0-0890  gave  02872  CO,,  and  00916  Hp.     0  =  880;  H  =  ll-4. 
O15H24  requires  0  =  88-2  ;  H  =  11-8  per  cent. 
d  20720°  =0-8981  ;  tto  + 1°4'  in  a  1-dcm.  tube ;  n^  =1-5001. 

Molecular  refraction,  66-80, 

The  value  obtained  for  the  molecular  refraction  indicates  that  this 
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eubstance  belongs  to  the  group  of  bicyclic  sesquiterpenes  with  two 
ethylenic  linkings.  By  the  production  of  this  sesquiterpene  indirect 
evidence  is  afforded  of  the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  a  sesquiterpene 
alcohol  in  hedeoma  oil. 


Acids  Obtained  by  the  Hydrolysis  of  the  Oil. 

The  strongly  alkaline  aqueous  liquid  which  was  separated  from  the 
hydrolysed  oil,  and  from  which  all  adhering  oil  had  been  removed  by 
extraction  with  ether,  as  previously  described,  was  concentrated  to  a 
small  bulk,  then  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilled  with  steam. 
The  distillate  contained  a  small  amount  of  an  oily  liquid,  which  was 
extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  being  subsequently  washed 
with  water  and  dried.  The  acids  remaining  in  the  aqueous  distillate  were 
converted  into  their  barium  salts  and  found  to  be  formic  and  acetic 
acids.  After  removing  the  solvent  from  the  ethereal  solution  of 
volatile  acids,  the  latter  were  converted  into  the  sodium  salts,  from 
which,  by  the  addition  of  silver  nitrate,  the  corresponding  silver  salts 
were  precipitated  in  five  fractions.  These  were  washed,  dried,  and 
analysed : 

Fraction      I.  0-2130  of  silver  salt  gave  0-0827  Ag.  Ag  =  38-82. 

„          11.0-1151        „                „     0-0455  Ag.  Ag  =  39-42. 

III.  0-1214         „                 „     0-0493  Ag.  Ag  =  4060. 

IV.  0-1048         „                „     00435  Ag.  Ag  =  41-50. 
„          V.  0-1179         „                „     0-0500  Ag.  Ag  =  42-40. 

CjQHjgOgAg  requires  Ag  =  39-0  per  cent. 
CgHj.O^Ag       „        Ag  =  43-0       „ 

These  volatile  acids  would  thus  appear  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
octoic  and  decylic  acids. 

After  the  distillation  of  the  volatile  acids  there  remained  in  the 
distilling  flask  about  5  grams  of  an  oily  liquid  which  was  not  volatile 
in  steam.  This  was  extracted  with  ether,  and  the  ethereal  liquid 
subsequently  shaken  with  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  The 
aqueous  alkaline  liquid  was  then  acidified,  when  a  viscous,  brown  oil 
was  precipitated,  which  was  extracted  with  ether,  and,  after  the 
removal  of  the  solvent,  distilled  iinder  20  mm.  pressure.  The  main 
portion  passed  over  at  180 — 240°  as  a  viscid,  pale  brown  oil,  which, 
after  standing  for  some  weeks,  deposited  a  fatty-looking  solid  sub- 
stance. This  wan  separated  by  filtration,  l)rouglit  on  a  porous  plate 
to  remove  a  little  adhering  oil,  and  then  crystallised  from  ethyl  acetate, 
from  which  it  separated  in  needles  melting  at  83 — 85° : 

0-1072  gave  0-213G  CO^  and  00702  Uf>.     0  =  54-3  ;  11  =  7-9. 
Cgllj^O^  requires  C  —  55-4  ;  II  =  8-0  per  cent. 
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From  tho  ammonium  salt  of  this  acid  the  silver  salt  was  prepared 
and  analysed  : 

00896  of  silver  salt  gave  0049 1  Ag.     Ag » 548. 

CgHjgO^Ag.^  requires  Ag  =  55'6  per  cent. 

These  analytical  figures  render  it  probable  that  this  crystalline 
substance  is  a  dibasic  acid  of  the  formula  CgHj^O^. 

Summary. 

From  the  results  of  this  investigation  the  essential  oil  of  Hedeoma 
fmhgioidea  is  seen  to  contain  the  following  hub^itances  : 

1.  An  undetermined  phenol,  in  very  small  amount. 

2.  ^Pinene       \ 

3.  /-Limonene  r  in  small  amount. 

4.  Dipentene   j 

5.  l-Methyl-3-cyc/ohexanone,  about  8  per  cent. 

6.  Pulegone,  about  30  per  cent. 

7.  /-Menthone      )    •      -  ka 
_,..,,        ^  about  50  per  cent. 

8.  d-\&oMenthone  ) 

9.  A  sesquilerj^ene  alcohol,  about  2  per  cent. 

10.  An  ester  of  salicylic  acid,  probably  methyl  salicylate. 

11.  Esters  of  formic,  acetic,  octoic,  and  decylic  acids,  together  with 
an  ester  of  a  dibasic  acid  of  the  probable  formula  CgHj^O^. 

12.  Formic,  butyric,  octoic,  and  decylic  acids  in  the  free  state. 
All  the  above-mentioned  esters  and  acids  are  present  only  in  small 
amount. 

The  author  desires  to  express  his  warmest  thanks  to  Dr.  F.  B. 
Power,  both  for  the  suggestion  of  this  investigation,  and  for  the  kind 
advice  and  assistance  he  has  afforded  throughout  the  course  of  it. 

TuE  Wkllcoms  Chemical  Rksearch  Laburatoribs, 
London,  KC. 


LXXXII. — The  Constitution  of  Homoeriodictyol. — A 
Ci'ystalline  Substance  from  Einodictyon  Leaves. 

By  Fredebick  Belding  Power  and  Frank   Tutin. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  held  at 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  in  September,  1906,  a  paper  was  communicated  by 
the  authors,  entitled  "  Chemical  Examination  of  Eriodictyon  "  (com- 
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pare  Fharm.  J.,  1906,  77,  381,  and  Abstr.,  1906,  90,  ii,  885).  The 
material  used  for  this  investigation  consisted  of  the  leaves  of 
Eriodictyon  californicum  (Hooker  and  Arnott),  Greene  (syn.  E. 
glutinosum,  Benth.),  which  had  been  specially  collected  for  us  in 
California, 

In  the  above-mentioned  communication  it  was  shown  that  the  leaves 
of  eriodictyon  contain,  besides  a  small  amount  of  essential  oil,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  glucose,  resins,  and  other  amorphous  substances, 
the  hydrocarbons  triacontane  (m.  p.  65*2°)  and  pentatriacontane  (m.  p. 
74*5 — 75°),  together  with  foi'mic,  acetic,  butyric,  cerotic,  and  other 
acids,  both  in  the  free  state  and  as  glycerides,  and  a  very  small  amount 
of  a  phytosterol  (m.  p.  136 — 137°).  In  addition  to  these,  three  new 
crystalline  substances  of  a  phenolic  nature  were  isolated  and  described, 
namely  : 

1.  A  substance  crystallising  in  fawn-coloured  plates,  melting  at 
267°,  and  possessing  the  formula  Cj^H^gOg,  which  was  designated 
eriodictyoL 

2.  A  substance  crystallising  in  pale  yellow  plates,  melting  at  223°, 
and  possessing  the  formula  CjgHj^O^.  As  this  substance  was  apparently 
a  homologue  of  the  preceding  one,  differing  by  the  increment  of  CHg, 
it  was  designated  homoeriodictyol. 

3.  A  very  small  quantity  of  a  substance  crystallising  in  minute, 
bright  yellow  spangles,  and  possessing  the  formula  C^gHjgOg.* 

The  amount  of  this  last-mentioned  substance  present  in  the  leaves 
(0'014  per  cent.)  was  too  small  to  permit  of  its  further  examination, 
and  hence  no  name  was  given  to  it.  Homoeriodictyol  and  eriodictyol, 
however,  which  occur  to  the  extent  of  about  3  and  0*23  per  cent, 
respectively  of  the  weight  of  dried  leaves,  have  now  been  further 
investigated,  and  the  results  obtained  are  embodied  in  the  present 
communication. 

Homoeriodictyol  is  isomeric  with  hesperitin,  and  its  melting  point 
(223°)  is  but  three  degrees  lower  than  that  recorded  for  the  latter 
compound.  It  is  also  similar  to  hesperitin  in  most  of  its  properties, 
and  gives  the  same  reaction  as  the  latter  compound  when  treated  with 
sodium  amalgam  (Beilstein's  Handbuch,  Bd.  III.,  594).  It  was  shown^ 
however,  not  to  be  identical  with  hesperitin  by  the  fact  that  its  sodium 
derivative  possesses  the  normal  formula  Ci^HigO^Na,  whereas  sodium 
hesperitin  has  a  composition  agreeing  with  the  formula 

C,„n,30,Na,Cj„Hi,0, 
(Perkin,  Trans.,  1898,  73,    1037).     It  was  therefore  concluded  that 
homoeriodictyol  possessed  a  constitution  analogous  to  that  of  hesperitin 

*  III  Abiftr.,  1900,  90,  ii,  HS.*),  the  formulu  of  this  substanco  la  iticorrectly  given  as 
••C„ll„Oo{C„ll„0«?).» 
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to  which  Tiemann  and  Will  {Ber.,  1881, 14,  970)  assigned  the  following 
formula : 

OH 

ch8-o/~\-ch:ch-co-o-/~N 
oar  OH 

In  view  of  this  conclusion,  homoeriodictyol  has  been  submitted  to 
the  action  of  aqueous  potassium  hydroxide  under  the  same  conditions 
as  were  employed  by  Tiemann  and  Will  {loc.  cit.)  for  the  hydrolysis  of 
hesperitin,  and  it  has  been  found  that  it  undergoes  hydrolysis  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  that  exhibited  by  the  latter  compound.  The 
products  yielded  by  the  hydrolysis  of  homoeriodictyol  are  phloro- 
glucinol  and  ferulic  acid  (4-hydroxy-3-methoxyciuuamic  acid),  whilst 
hesperitin  gives  the  same  phenol  together  with  t^oferulic  acid 
(3-hydroxy-4-methoxycinnamic  acid).  On  fusion  with  potash,  homo- 
eriodictyol, like  hesperitin,  readily  gives  protocatechuic  acid.  It  would 
appear  from  these  results  that  homoeriodictyol  differs  from  hesperitin 
only  in  the  position  of  the  methylated  hydroxyl  group  and  that  it 
possesses  a  constitution  represented  by  the  following  formula ; 

_  ^^ 

H0<^  \-ch:ch-co-o-<^N 

CHj-O  ~0H 

If  this  were  the  case,  homoeriodictyol  would  contain  three  hydroxyl 
groups  and  should  give  a  triacetyl  derivative.  Acetylhomoeriodictyol 
(m.  p.  154°)  was  therefore  prepared,  but  on  examining  this  compound 
it  was  found  to  contain  four  acetyl  groups.  Homoeriodictyol  cannot 
therefore  be  represented  by  the  above  formula.  The  only  alternative 
is  that  it  possesses  a  ketonic  structure,  analogous  to  that  of  pbloretin 
(Bei'.f  1895,  28,  1393),  and  consequently  must  possess  the  following 
constitution : 

OH 

ho<^~\-ch:ch-co-/~^oh. 

CHj-O  OH" 

From  a  consideration  of  these  facts  it  would  appear  that  homo- 
eriodictyol is  not  so  closely  related  to  hesperitin  as  was  at  first 
supposed,  provided  that  the  latter  compound  is  correctly  represented 
by  the  ester  structure  assigned  to  it  by  Tiemann  and  Will.  The  chief 
evidence  in  support  of  this  ester  structure  for  hesperitin  appears  to  be 
that  deduced  by  A.  G.  Perkin  [loc.  cit.),  who  obtained  from  the  latter 
a  triacetyl  derivative.  On  the  other  hand,  if  hesperitin  is  a  true 
ester  it  is  ditiicult  to  see  why  it  should  yield  phloroglucinol  and 
isoferulic  acid  when  hydrolysed  by  boiling  with  concentrated  alkalis, 
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and  that  when  heated  with  more  dilute  alkali  only  amorphous  colour- 
ing matters  should  be  produced  (compare  Tiemann  and  Will,  loc.  cit., 
p.  953).  It  was,  moreover,  shown  by  Perkin  that  when  acetyl- 
hesperitin  is  hydrolysed  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  it  gives  a 
quantitative  yield  of  hesperitin,  none  of  the  latter  undergoing  hydro- 
lysis, and  this  behaviour  would  not  be  expected  were  hesperitin  itself 
an  ester.  In  view  of  these  considerations  it  is  most  probable  that 
hesperitin  also  possesses  the  ketonic  structure,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  no  tetra-acetyl  derivative  appears  as  yet  to  have  been 
obtained  from  it.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  hesperitin 
would  have  the  following  constitution  : 

_  ^^ 

CH,o/    ^-CHICH-CO-/     ^OH 

OH  OH 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  formula  for  hesperitin  differs  from  that 
assigned  to  homoeriodictyol  only  in  the  position  of  the  methoxy- 
group. 

The  fact  that  the  empirical  formula  of  eriodictyol  (C^jH^gC^e)  differs 
from  that  of  homoeriodictyol  (Cj^H^^O,,)  by  the  elements  Cllg,  and 
that  these  two  substances  occur  together  in  the  plant,  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  latter  compound  might  be  a  monomethyl  ether  of  the 
former.  This  view  receives  support  from  a  comparison  of  their 
properties  and  also  from  the  fact  that  eriodictyol  contains  no  methoxyl 
group,  whilst  it  has  been  shown  that  homoeriodictyol  contains  one  such 
group. 

By  the  action  of  acetic  anhydride  on  eriodictyol  two  compounds 
have  been  obtained.  One  of  these  melts  at  137°  and  yielded  results 
on  analysis  which  indicate  that  it  contains  either  four  or  five  acetyl 
groups,  whilst  the  other  melts  at  195 — 196°.  The  latter  compound  is 
obtained  by  the  more  prolonged  action  of  the  anhydride,  and  is 
possibly  formed  by  the  elimination  of  a  molecule  of  water  from  the 
acetyl  derivative  melting  at  137°  (compare  Ciamician  and  Silbor,  £er., 
1895,  28,  1395).  The  amount  of  eriodictyol  at  our  disposal  was 
iusuflicient  to  permit  of  its  constitution  being  definitely  ascertained. 

Since  the  publication  of  abstracts  of  our  piper  {loc.  cit.)  on  the 
"  Chemical  Examination  of  Eriodictyon "  *  a  communication  by 
MosHler  has  appeared,  entitled  :  "  lleber  die  chemiac/ie  Untei'suchung 
von  Eriodictyon  ylulinosum"  (Annaleii,  1907,  351,  233).  The  author  of 
this  paper  has  isolated  from  eriodictyon  leaves  a  substance  of  the 
formula  C,„lf,^0^  (m.  p.  214 — 215°)  and  proposes  to  designate  it 
"  oriodyctionon."     I'liis  suljstanco  is  evidently  identical  witli  the  com- 

•  The  full  pBiHjr  will  ajiiKjar  in  tlio  VrocirdimjH  of  the  Amr.ricnn,  PhnrmncexUieal 
AttoeicUion,  1906. 
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pound  which  the  present  authors  had  previously  described  and 
designated  homoeriodictyol,  although  it  is  stated  to  have  a  melting 
point  eight  degrees  lower  than  that  of  homoeriodictyol.  The  observa- 
tions of  Mossier  respecting  the  presence  in  homoeriodictyol  of  one 
methoxyl  and  four  hydroxyl  groups  are  in  agreement  with  the  results 
recorded  in  the  present  paper,  but  we  are  unable  to  confirm  his  state- 
ment regarding  the  formation  of  an  oxime  from  homoeriodictyol  and 
its  acetyl  derivative  respectively.  On  treating  acetylhomoeriodictyol 
with  hydroxylamine  or  with  semicarbazide,  hydrolysis  resulted,  the 
product  in  both  cases  being  readily  soluble  in  a  cold  dilute  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate.  Homoeriodictyol,  after  treatment  with  hydroxj^l- 
amine,  was  recovered  unchanged. 

It  was  finally  stated  by  Mossier  {loc.  eit.,  p.  253)  that  the  results 
obtained  by  him  did  not  permit  of  forming  a  conclusive  opinion 
respecting  the  substance  of  the  composition  Cj^Hj^O^,  which  he  had 
isolated  from  eriodictyon  leaves. 

EXPEBIMENTAL. 

The  method  by  which  eriodictyol  and  homoeriodictyol  were  isolated 
from  the  leaves  of  Eriodictyon  eali/omicum  was  described  in  detail  in 
the  previous  communication  {loc.  cit.),  and  was  briefly  as  follows.  The 
concentrated  alcoholic  extract  of  the  leaves  was  distilled  in  st^am  for 
the  removal  of  the  volatile  constituents,  after  which  the  aqueous  liquid 
in  the  distillation  flask  was  separated  from  the  large  cake  of  resins, 
and  extracted  with  ether.  On  shaking  this  ethereal  extract  with  a 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate  an  alkaline  aqueous  liquid  was  obtained, 
which  contained  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  sodium  homoeriodictyol. 
This  substance  was  collected,  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  hot 
water,  decomposed  by  acetic  acid,  and  the  homoeriodictyol  thus  ob- 
tained recrystallised  from  70  per  cent,  acetic  acid.  The  original  filtrate 
from  the  sodium  homoeriodictyol,  when  acidified  and  extracted  with 
ether,  yielded  eriodictyol,  which  was  obtained  pure  by  recrystallisation 
from  alcohol,  and  subsequently  from  70  per  cent,  acetic  acid. 

The  resins  which  remained  in  the  distilling  flask  were  extracted  with 
light  petroleum  and  subsequently  with  ether,  and  on  shaking  the 
ethereal  liquid  thus  obtained  with  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  a 
further  and  larger  quantity  of  sodium  homoeriodictyol  separated. 

Homoeriodictyol,  CjgHj^Og,  is  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
acetic  acid,  sparingly  so  in  ethyl  acetate,  and  nearly  insoluble  in 
water  ;  it  does  not  dissolve  in  either  chloroform  or  benzene.  When 
crystallised  from  70  per  cent,  acetic  acid  it  is  obtained  in  handsome 
pale  yellow  plates,  which  melt  at  223°,  and  possess  a  slightly  sweetish 
taste.     If  to  a  dilute  alcoholic  solution  of  homoeriodictyol  a  drop  of 
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ferric   chloride  solution  is  added,  an  intense  reddish-brown  colour  is 
produced. 

An  estimation  of  the  methoxyl  groups  present  in  homoeriodictyol 
by  means  of  Perkin's  modification  of  Zeisel's  method  gave  the  follow, 
ing  result : 

0-2656  gave  0-2032  Agl.     MeO  =  10-1. 

i  CijHiiO^'OMe  requires  MeO  =  10-3  per  cent. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  homoeriodictyol  contains  one  methoxyl 
group. 

Hydrolysis    of  Homoeriodictyol.      Forrnation    of   Phloroglucinol    and 

Ferulic  Acid. 

Six  grams  of  homoeriodictyol  were  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  18 
grams  of  potassium  hydroxide  in  60  c.c.  of  water,  and  the  mixture, 
which  rapidly  became  very  dark  in  colour,  boiled  for  three  hours  in  a 
flask  attached  to  a  reflux  condenser.  The  liquid  was  allowed  to  cool, 
and  then  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  when  a  quantity  of  tarry 
matter  separated.  As  it  was  probable  that  this  precipitate  contained 
unchanged  homoeriodictyol,  an  excess  of  calcium  carbonate  was  added, 
the  mixture  heated  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  filtered.  The  filtrate, 
which  was  very  brown  in  colour,  did  not  become  decolorised  when 
boiled  with  animal  charcoal.  Sodium  carbonate  solution  was  therefore 
gradually  added  to  the  hot  liquid,  when  the  precipitate  of  calcium 
carbonate  which  was  formed  carried  down  with  it  the  greater  part  of 
the  colouring  matter,  and  was  removed  by  filtration.  The  filtrate  was 
concentrated  somewhat  under  diminished  pressure,  then  repeatedly 
extracted  with  ether,  and  the  ethereal  liquid,  after  being  washed  with 
water  and  dried  with  calcium  chloride,  yielded  on  evaporation  a  syrupy 
residue,  which,  on  the  addition  of  a  little  water,  instantly  became 
crystalline.  This  crystalline  substance  possessed  a  strong  vanilla-like 
odour,  and  its  aqueous  solution  gave  a  dark  violet  colour  on  the  addition 
of  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride.  It  was  recrystallised  from 
water,  when  it  separated  in  plates  which  possessed  a  somewhat  brown 
colour,  and  were  associated  with  a  small  amount  of  a  viscid  substance, 
but  was  obtained  pure  by  crystallisation  from  a  little  anhydrous  ethyl 
acetate.  This  substance,  when  separated  from  its  aqueous  solution, 
evidently  contained  water  of  crystallisation,  but,  when  crystallised  from 
dry  ethyl  acetate,  was  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  state.  When  rapidly 
heated  it  melted  at  about  218°  : 

0'0778  gave  0-1022  COj  and  00344  H,0.     C-56-9  ;  H-4-9. 
(!,jllj()3  requires  C  =  571  ;  11  =  4-8  per  cent. 

ThiH  product  of  the  hydrolysis  of  homoeriodictyol  was  thus  identified 
as  phloroglucinol,  and  the  viscid  substance  originally  associated  with  it, 
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which  possessed  the  vanilla  like  odour,  doubtless  contained  vanillin,  as 
this  compound  would  be  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  ferulic  acid 
which  was  subsequently  isolated. 

The  aqueous  liquid,  from  which  the  phloroglucinol  had  been  removed 
by  means  of  ether,  was  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  when  an  acid  of 
a  tarry  nature  separated.  This  mixture  was  then  shaken  with  a  con- 
siderable volume  of  ether,  when  a  quantity  of  a  liquid  tarry  substance 
did  not  dissolve,  but  remained  mixed  with  the  ethereal  liquid.  The 
aqueous  liquid  was  therefore  separateil,  and  the  ethereal  solution  shaken 
with  animal  charcoal  and  filtered.  On  evaporating  the  filtrate,  a 
crystalline  residue  was  obtained,  which  was  dissolved  in  hot  ethyl 
acetate,  when,  on  cooling,  it  separated  in  almost  colourless  needles 
which  melted  at  170°.  A  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  this  acid  gave  with 
ferric  chloride  a  dark  red  precipitate.  The  acid  was  analysed  with  the 
following  result : 

01 103  gave  02508  COo  and  00517  H2O.     C  =  620;  H  =  5-2. 
C10H10O4  requires  0  =  619;  H  =  52  per  cent. 

The  properties  of  this  substance  agree  with  those  of  ferulic  acid 
(4-hydroxy-3  methoxycinnamic  acid),  but  for  the  purpose  of  confirming 
its  identity  with  the  latter  a  portion  of  it  was  methylated  by  means  of 
sodium  and  methyl  iodide,  when  3  :  4-dimethoxycinnamic  acid  (m.  p. 
180")  and  its  methyl  ester  (m.  p.  64°)  were  obtained. 

Fusion  of  Ilomoeriodictyol  xoith  Potassium  Hydroxide. — Two  grama 
of  homoeriodictyol  were  gradually  added  to  a  fused  mixture  of  20 
grams  of  potassium  hydroxide  and  a  little  water,  the  temperature  of 
which  was  about  120°.  A  considenvble  amount  of  gas  was  evolved  and 
the  melt  at  first  assumed  a  red  'colour,  but  when  the  temperature 
reached  190°  the  mass  became  colourless  and  tranquil.  It  was  then 
dissolved  in  water,  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  extracted  with 
ether,  when  an  acid  was  obtaineii  which  crystallised  from  water  in 
needles  melting  at  192°.  This  substance  was  evidently  protocatechuic 
acid,  as  it  gave  with  ferric  chloride  the  colour  reaction  characteristic  of 
this  compound. 

Tttraacetylhovioeriodictyol,  Cj«HjjOj(CO*CH3)^. 

Two  grams  of  homoeriodictyol  were  dissolved  in  10  grams  of  acetic 
anhydride  and  1  gram  of  fused  sodium  acetate  added.  After  boiling 
the  mixture  for  four  hours  it  was  shaken  with  water  until  the  greater 
part  of  the  anhydride  was  decomposed.  Ether  was  then  added,  and 
the  mixture  again  shaken  vigorously,  when  the  acetylated  product, 
which  had  not  become  solid,  was  dissolved  by  the  ether,  from  which 
it  separated  almost  immediately  in  a  crystalline  state.  The  crystal- 
line  acetyl   derivative  was  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  and 
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recrystallised  from  ethyl  acetate,  when  it  readily  separated  in  slightly 
yellow  needles  which  melted  at  154°.  On  concentrating  the  mother 
liquors  from  this  acetyl  derivative,  a  substance  separated  which 
appeared  to  be  not  quite  homogeneous,  but  no  compound  other  than 
the  acetylhomoeriodictyol  melting  at  154°  could  be  isolated,  nor  was 
the  melting  point  of  this  acetyl  derivative  altered  by  further  crystal- 
lisation : 

01 239  gave  0  2794  COj  and  00524  H2O.     C  =  61-5  ;  H  =  4-7. 
Ci6HnO^(CO-CH3)3  requires  0  =  61-7;  H  =  47  per  cent. 
Ci6Hio06(CO'CH3),        „       0  =  61-3;  H  =  4-7        „ 

The  acetyl  groups  'present  in  acetylhomoeriodictyol  were  estimated 
as  follows.  A  weighed  quantity  of  the  substance  was  hydrolysed  by 
heating  with  a  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  after  which  the  liquid 
was  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilled  from  a  double-necked 
flask  until  acid  ceased  to  pass  over : 

03180  gave  an  amount  of  acetic  acid  equivalent  to  0*1072  NaOH. 

0113-00  =  36-2. 
0*2964  gave  an  amount  of  acetic  acid  equivalent  to  01016  NaOH. 
OH3-00  =  36*8. 
0,oHi^O(i(00-OF3)3  requires  OH3-OO  =  30*l  per  cent. 
Ci6H:oO„(00-OH3),        „        OH3.00  =  366        „ 

In  view  of  the  statement  of  Mossier  (loc.  cit.)  that  acetylhomo- 
eriodictyol affords  an  oxime,  the  following  experiments  were  conducted. 
Half  a  gram  of  acetylhomoeriodictyol  was  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and 
an  aqueous  solution  of  0*5  gram  of  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  and 
09  gram  of  sodium  acetate  added.  The  mixture,  which  rapidly  became 
bright  yellow,  was  alloweil  to  stand  overnight,  when,  on  the  addition 
of  water,  a  yellow,  viscid  product  separated.  This  contained  no 
nitrogen,  and  was  completely  soluble  in  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate.  An  analogous  experiment  was  conducted  with  the  use  of 
somicarbazide  hydrochloride,  and  a  simihir  result  was  obtained.  In 
order  to  ascertain  whether  hydroxylamine  would  react  with  homo- 
eriodictyol  itself,  1  gram  of  the  latter  substance  was  dissolved  in 
alcohol  and  a  concentrated  a(]ueous  solution  of  0*47  gram  of  hydroxyl- 
amine hydrochloride  added.  To  this  a  solution  of  0*15  gram  of  sodium 
in  etliyl  alcohol  was  then  added,  the  mixture  warmed,  and  allowed  to 
stand  overnight,  after  which  it  was  mixed  with  a  largo  volume  of 
water.  A  substance  was  thus  precipitated,  which  was  collected  on  a 
liltcr  and  crystallised  from  ethyl  acetate,  in  which  it  dissolved  only 
Hparingly.  It  was  then  fouud  to  melt  at  223",  and  evidently  consisted 
of  unchanged  homoeriodictyol. 

Hevoial  exporiiueiits  wore  made  with  the  object  of  a.scertaining 
whether  a  coiiiitk-toly  motliylatod   hoinooriodictyol  could  be  obtained, 
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but  it  was  found  that  the  desired  product  was  not  readily  formed.  A 
monojnethi/lhoinoertodtclyol  was,  however,  prepared  in  the  following 
manner.  A  quantity  of  sodium  homoeriodictyol  was  heated  in  a  water- 
bath  with  an  excess  of  methyl  alcohol  and  methyl  iodide,  when  the 
solid  gradually  passed  into  solution.  After  the  heating  had  been 
continued  for  about  three  hours,  water  was  added  to  the  mixture, 
when  a  yellow  substance  was  precipitated.  This  substance  would  not 
crystallise  from  anhydrous  solvents,  but  when  dissolved  in  a  mixture 
of  ether  and  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  evaporate 
spontaneously,  it  separated  in  aggregates  of  pale  yellow  leaflets  which 
melted  at  about  80^^.  As  thus  obtained  it  evidently  contained  water 
of  crystallisation,  for,  when  heated  at  100^,  the  fused  substance 
gradually  solidified,  and  was  then  found  to  melt  at  138 — 139°  : 

0-1 HG,  on  heating  at  105°,  lost  0-0062  HjO.     Hp-5-4. 

0-1084,  dried  at  105°,  gave  0-2569  CO.^  and  00503  H^O.     C  =  64-6  ; 
H  =  5-2. 

CjyHjjOg.HjO  requires  H,0  =  5-4  per  cent. 
Cj-IIijOg  requires  C  =  64-6  ;  H  — 51        „ 

Eriodictyol,  Cyjlyfy^. 

Eriodictyol  crystallises  in  fawn-coloured  plates  which  melt  at  267°. 
It  is  modei-ately  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  in  acetic  acid,  very  sparingly 
so  in  boiling  water,  and  insoluble,  or  very  sparingly  soluble,  in 
the  other  usual  organic  solvents.  The  fixed  alkalis  and  alkaline 
carbonates  readily  dissolve  it,  yielding  at  first  almost  colourless  solutions, 
which,  however,  i-apidly  absorb  oxygen  and  assume  a  deep  brown  colour. 
It  was  ascertained,  by  means  of  Perkin's  modification  of  Zeisel's 
method,  that  eriodictyol  contains  no  methoxyl  group. 

Action  of  Acetic  Anhydride  on  Eriodictyol. — A  small  quantity  of 
eriodictyol  was  dissolved  in  a  large  excess  of  hot  acetic  anhydride  and 
the  mixture  boiled  for  six  houi-s.  The  greater  part  of  the  anhydride 
was  then  removed  by  distillation  and  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol 
added,  when,  after  standing  for  some  time,  a  solid  substance  separated. 
This  was  collected,  and  crystallised  from  ethyl  acetate,  when  it  was 
obtained  in  small  tufts  of  minute,  nearly  colourless  needles  which 
melted  at  195 — 196°.  In  another  experiment  1  gram  of  eriodictyol 
was  boiled  for  two  hours  with  ten  times  its  weight  of  acetic  anhydride 
and  1  gram  of  anhydrous  sodium  acetate,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
water  was  added  and  the  mixture  shaken  until  the  anhydride  was 
decomposed.  The  product,  which  had  not  solidified,  was  then  exti-acted 
with  ether,  the  ethereal  liquid  being  washed  with  a  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate  and  subsequently  with  water.  On  removing  the 
greater  portion  of  the  ether,  a  solid  substance  sepai-ated  in  the  form  of 
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almost  colourless  prisms.  This  substance  was  collected  on  a  filter  and 
recrystallised  from  ethyl  acetate,  when  it  was  observed  to  be  not 
quite  homogeneous.  After  two  recry stall isations,  however,  it  was 
obtained  pure,  and  was  then  found  to  melt  at  137° : 

0-0970  gave  0-2146  COg  and  0-0405  HgO.     C  =  60-3  ;  H  =  4-6. 
C'lsHsOelCO-CHg)^  requires  C  =  60-5  ;  H  =  4-4  per  cent. 
Cj5H;0,(CO-CH3)5        „       C  =  60-2  ;  H  =  4-4        „ 

The  mother  liquors  from  this  acetyl  derivative  yielded  a  small 
quantity  of  a  substance  which  crystallised  in  tufts  of  white  needles 
melting  at  195 — 196°,  and  was  identical  with  the  compound  melting 
at  this  temperature  which  had  previously  been  obtained  by  the  more 
prolonged  action  of  acetic  anhydride  on  eriodictyol.  The  amount  of 
eriodictyol  available  did  not  permit  of  the  further  examination  of 
these  acetyl  derivatives. 

Ti[E  Wellcome  Chemical  Reseaiu;ii  Laboratories, 
London,  E.C. 


LXXXIII. — Contributions  to  the  Chemistry  of  Oxygen 
Compounds.  II.  The  Compounds  of  Cineol, 
Diphenylsidphoxide,  Nitroso-derivatives,  and  the 
Carbamides  with  Acids  and  Salts. 

By  Robert  Howson  Pickard  and  Joseph  Kenyon. 

In  Part  I  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  262)  we  have  shown  that  the  various 
tri-alkyl  phosphine  oxides  form  compounds  with  acids  and  with  metallic 
salts  and  can  replace  the  ether  in  a  "  Giignard  "  reagent. 

A  variation  in  character  of  the  substituent  R  in  RgPO  has  little  or 
no  effect  on  the  capacity  of  these  oxides  to  form  so-called  molecular 
compounds.  In  order  to  throw  some  light  on  the  influence  (if  any)  of  the 
phosphorus  atom  on  the  formation  of  these  compounds  we  have 
investigated  the  capacity  of  numerous  other  substances  to  combine 
with  acids  and  metallic  salts. 

Cinool  is  a  compound  which  possopses  in  a  marked  degree  the 
property  of  forming  such  compounds.  Baeyer  and  Villigor  (Her.,  1902, 
35,  1210)  have  shown  that  it  will  combine  with  acids  and  phenols,  and 
wo  have  found  that  it  combines  equally  rondily  with  metallic  salts  and 
organo-magnosium  halides.  No  regularity  is  observable  in  the 
proportion  of  cinool  proHonfc  in  those ;  thus  in  its  compounds  with 
o-  an«l  /iniiphthol  and    pyrogallol    tho   constituonts   are   present   in 
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molecular  proportions,  but  one  molecule  of  cadmium  or  zinc  iodide, 
resorcinol,  magnesium  ethyl  iodide,  or  of  ferro-  or  ferri-cyanic  acid 
combines  with  two  molecules,  whilst  one  molecule  of  cobalticyanic  acid 
combines  with  three  molecules  of  cineol.  These  compounds  of  cineol 
are  in  general  decomposed  by  solvents  or  in  a  vacuum  and  have  there- 
fore little  in  common  with  the  additive  compounds  of  the  phosphine 
oxides,  some  of  which  can  be  recrystallised  from  water  (Part  I,  loc.  cit.). 
This  may  be  partly  due  to  the  volatility  of  cineol,  but  seems  to  indicate 
an  influence  of  the  phosphorus  atom  on  the  capacity  of  the  oxygen 
atom  in  the  oxides  to  form  additive  compounds.  As  is  only  to  be 
expected  from  its  similarity  in  constitution  to  cineol,  cineolic  acid  also 
possesses  the  power  of  forming  compounds  with  acids,  although  these 
are  not  formed  with  the  same  readiness.  We  find  that  diphenyl- 
sulphoxide,  (CgH,J.,SO,  combines  with  metallic  salts  and  acids,  whereas 
no  such  compounds  of  diphenylsulphone,  (0^115)280^,  have  been  obtained, 
and  its  solubility  in  alcohol  containing  hydrochloric  acid  is  the  same  as 
in  absolute  alcohol.  In  our  investigation  of  the  power  of  various 
substances  containing  oxygen  to  form  these  additive  compounds,  we 
have,  after  failure  to  obtain  such  by  the  ordinary  methods,  as  a  further 
test  determined  the  solubility  of  the  substance  in  (i)  absolute  alcohol, 
and  (ii)  the  same  solvent  after  passing  in  hydrogen  chloride.  In  the 
cases  where  the  solubility  was  the  same  we  have  assumed  that  the 
substance  under  examination  does  not  form  additive  compounds.  This 
assumption  seems  justifiable,  since  those  substances  which  have  yielded 
compounds  with  acids  have  not  the  same  solubility  in  alcoholic  hydro- 
chloric acid  as  in  alcohol,  and,  in  general,  substances  which  form 
additive  compounds  with  acids  also  form  them  with  metallic  salts. 
Since  diphenylsulphoxide  *  forms  these  compounds  and  the  correspond- 
ing sulphone  does  not,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  sulphone  the  oxygen 
and  sulphur  atoms  are  united  in  a  ring  in  such  a  manner  that  any 

residual  valencies  of  the  same  are  mutually  satisfied  thus,  RjIB^%  I 

O 
or  less  likely  Il^'S^  :  (where  the  dots  represent  subsidiary  valencies). 

This  view  is  supported  by  the  properties  of  such  compounds  as  benzene- 
sulpho-;j-toluidide  and  benzenesulphonamide,  which  do  not  form  these 

additive  compounds.     Were  the  formula  for  a  sulphone  R^IS*^^,  it  is 

not  clear  why  there  should  be  this  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  a 
sulphoxide  RoISIO,  if  the  slight  basic  properties  of  the  latter  are  due 
to  the  oxygen  atom.      Similarly,  the  formulae  of  nitrobenzene   and 

*  An  additive  compound  of  dibenzylsulphoxide  with  hydrochloric  acid  has  been 
recently  described  by  Herrmann  {Ber.,  1906,  39,  3815). 

VOL.  XCI  3  o 
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azoxybenzene  can  be  written  CgH^'Nsr*'.  I   and  CgHg'N — ^^N'CgHg  and 


O 
the  non-formation  of  molecular  compounds  by  these  ascribed  to  the 
internal   saturation   of   any  residual  or  subsidiary  valencies  in  the 
molecule. 

We  have  been  unable  to  prepare  any  additive  product  of  a  nitroso- 
compound  with  an  acid,  owing  probably  to  the  instability  of  this  class 
of  substances  in  the  presence  of  acids,  but  have  found  that  nitroso- 
benzene  forms  a  stable  compound  with  Cadmium  iodide  of  the 
formula  (CQHg*N0)g'Cdl2.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  bimolecular 
Variety  of  so  many  of  these  nitroso-compounds  should  be  formulated, 

K*N»0-OIN*R,  rather  than,  R'N<Cqx*N*E.,  as  mere  solution  of  the 

colourless  bimolecular  variety  yields  the  unimolecular  form. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  green  or  dark  blue  substances  of  the 

type   of   nitrosodimethylaniline   (or  p-nitrosoaniline),  which   is   best 

I  i 

formulated  O-NIC^H^INMcg  (see  O.  Fischer  and  Hepp,  Ber.,  1887,  29, 

1252),  give  with  acids  yellow  compounds  of  the  nature  of  salts, 
whilst  the  additive  compounds  with  metallic  salts  are  all  blue  or  blue- 
green.  It  is  probable  that  the  former  class  of  these  substances  are  of 
the  general  type,  HO*NICQll4lNMe2X,  in  which  the  nitrosoamine 
behaves  as  a  mono-acid  base,  whilst  the  latter  owe  their  formation  to 
the  subsidiary  valencies  of  the  oxygen  atom.  The  platinichloride  of 
**j3-nitrosodimethylaniline "  must  be  excepted  from  this  statement, 
and  several  other  examples  of  additive  compounds  containing  hydrogen 
platinichloride,  which  are  anomalous  in  constitution  have  been  obtained. 
Several  of  such  have  been  summarised  by  Morgan  and  Micklethwait 
(Trans.,  1906,  89,  868),  and,  with  other  compounds  described  in  our 
communications,  cannot  bo  formulated  on  the  simple  oxouium  type. 

These  results  naturally  led  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  salts 
and  molecular  compounds  formed  by  amides  are  due  to  the  further 
combining  power  of  the  nitrogen  or  of  tlie  oxygen  atoms. 

It  has  already  been  suggested  by  Werner  {^Annalen,  1902,  322,  296) 
tliat  tlie  salts  of  carbamides  owe  their  existence  rather  to  the 
subsidiary  valency  of  the  oxygen  atom  of  the  IC!0"  gi'oup  than  to 
tliat  of  the  two  nitrogen  atoms,  since,  for  example,  a  dinitrate  of 
carbamide  might  bo  expected  to  exist,  whereas  only  a  mononitrate  is 
known. 

An  examination  of  the  literature  shows  that  tliis  is  very  probable, 
since  the  molecular  proportion  of  carbamide  in  its  additive  compounds 
with  acids  (and  metallic  salts)  is  very  variable  and  not  compatible 
with  tlio  usually  regular  incroaso  of  the  valency  of  one  or  both  of  the 
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hitrogen  atoms  from  three  to  five.  Our  investigation  of  the  aryl- 
substituted  carbamides  affords  some  further  evidence.  Contrary  to 
the  statements  in  most  text-books,  mono-aryl  carbamides  do  form 
compounds  with  acids,  which  exhibit  much  variation  in  stability, 
whilst  di-  and  totra-aryl  carbamides  are  more  soluble  in  alcoholic 
hydrochloric  acid  than  in  alcohol,  form  additive  compounds  with 
metallic  salts,  and  in  common  with  all  carbamides  form  additive 
compounds  with  organo-magnesiura  halides,  which  are  decomposed  by 
water  with  the  liberation  of  the  carbamide. 

Further,  compounds  of  acetanilide  with  hydrochloric  acid  have  long 
been  known,  whilst  the  solubility  of  benzanilide  in  alcoholic  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  greater  than  in  alcohol.  It  has  already  been  mentioned 
that  the  amides  of  aryl-sulphonic  acids  do  not  form  additive 
compounds,  and  it  is  well  known  that  a  hydrogen  atom  of  the  NH^ 
group  in  these  is  readily  replaceable  by  an  electropositive  atom. 

The  formation  of  salts  and  additive  compounds  of  carbamides  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  due  to  the  residual  or  subsidiary  valency  of 
the  oxygen  atom.  The  relative  stability  of  compounds,  as,  for  example, 
carbamide  hydrogen  nitrate,  or  trimethylphosphine  oxide  hydrogen 
dichromate  (Part  I,  loc.  cU,),  compared  with  that  of  the  additive  com- 
pounds of  cineol,  can  be  regarded  as  due  to  the  iuQuenoe  of  the 
nitrogen  or  phosphorus  atom  on  the  subsidiary  valency  of  the  oxygen 
atom. 

Reaction  of  Cineol  toith  Organo-magnMtum  Halides. 

When  cineol  is  added  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  an  organo- magnesium 
halide,  a  yellowish-white  precipitate  is  formed.  If  this  is  decomposed 
by  dilute  acids  in  the  usual  manner,  cineol  is  almost  quantitatively 
regenerated.  If,  however,  the  precipitate  is  heated  for  some  time  at 
about  170 — 19^,  a  saturated  hydrocarbon  is  evolved,  and  the  powder 
remaining,  when  decomposed  with  dilute  acids,  yields  terpineol 
[A^-/)-menthenol(8)].  The  reaction,  which  is  a  very  violent  one,  can  be 
represented  as  follows  : 

/O— CMcjv 
CMe(-CH./CH.,  )CH  +  CH^-Mgl  -  CH^  -|- 

CMe<^^"y^^«>CH-CMe2-0MgI. 

The  action  of  cineol  on  a  Grignard  reagent  is  therefore  the  replace- 
ment of  the  ether  with  the  formation  of  an  oxygen  additive  compound 
of  cineol  with  the  alkyl  magnesium  halide.  This  additive  compound, 
when  heated,  undergoes  intramolecular  change  with  the  formation  in 
the  first  place  of  derivatives  of  terpineol,  which,  if  the  heating  is  not 
kept  under  control,  polymerise  to  hydi'ocarbons  containing  twenty  or 

a  o  2 
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more  carbon  atoms.  A  similar  series  of  reactions  takes  place  if  a 
mixture  of  cineol,  ethyl  iodide,  benzene,  and  magnesium  is  warmed  on 
a  water-bath,  whilst  the  same  mixture,  without  the  benzene,  reacts 
with  explosive  violence  when  heated  on  a  sand-bath,  but  under  these 
conditions  very  little,  if  any,  terpineol  is  formed,  the  main  product 
being  ^-cymene.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  with  or  without  the 
benzene  an  additive  compound  is  formed,  and  if  the  mixture  is  not 
allowed  to  get  warm,  this  regenerates  cineol  on  treatment  with  cold 
dilute  acids.  In  no  instance  was  the  formation  of  any  terpin  hydrate 
observed. 

Since  most  compounds  of  the  character  of  anhydrides  form  additive 
compounds  with  magnesium  alkyl  halides,  this  type  of  reaction  may 
prove  of  service  with  substances,  which  like  cineol  are  not  easily 
hydrolysed. 

Experimental. 

The  additive  compounds  of  cineol  with  the  two  naphthols,  briefly 
described  by  Henning  (D.R.-P.  1897, 100551),  were  analysed  and  each 
found  to  contain  molecular  proportions  of  the  two  constituents.  The 
compound  with  a-naphthol  melted  at  78°,  and  when  distilled  in  steam 
in  the  presence  of  sodium  hydroxide  left  behind  47*7  per  cent,  of 
naphthol.  (Theoretical  for  molecular  proportions  =48*3  per  cent.) 
The  compound  with  ^-naphthol  melted  sharply  at  50°,  and  gave  47*9 
per  cent,  of  /3-naphthol. 

Cineol  hydrogen  cobalticyanide,  described  but  not  analysed  by 
Baeyer  and  Villiger  {loc.  cit.),  gave  on  titration  n3Co(CN)^  =  32*7, 
and  was  unaltered  at  the  end  of  three  days  after  remaining  in  a 
vacuum. 

(CioHi80)3'H3Co(CN)(j  requires  H8Co(CN)(5  =  32-3  per  cent. 

Cineol  zinc  iodide  *  is  slowly  deposited  in  the  form  of  small,  colourless 
prisms  from  an  alcoholic  solution  of  zinc  iodide  containing  cineol. 
Those  become  pasty  when  heated  at  75 — 80°,  and  melt  at  130 — 131°, 
giving  two  layers.  The  compound,  which  is  not  deliquescent,  is 
decomposed  by  hot  water,  and  slowly  loses  its  cineol  when  heated  at 
100 — 105°,  leaving  506  per  cent,  of  zinc  iodide. 

(CjoIImO)2*^nl2  requires  Znlj  —  SO^  per  cent. 

Cineol  cadmium  iodide  is  very  similar  to  the  zinc  iodide.  It  forms 
large,  colourless  cubes,  has  no  definite  molting  point,  and  is  stable  in 
air  at  the  ordinary  temperature.     Analysis  gave  Cdr2  =  54"3. 

(CjQHjgO)2*Cdl2  requires  Cdl2  =  54*2  per  cent. 

Cineolic  acid  forms  a  compound  with  hydrogen  cobalticyanide,  which 

*  Al  a  rule,  Bnbiitancea  oontaiuing  oxygen  form  additive  conipouiuls  niuro  readily 
with  metallic  saltii,  which  aro  only  ulightly  ionised. 
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Beparates  in  pale  yellow  crystals  from  alcohol,  and  does  not  melt  below 
285°.     Analysis  gave  N  =  10-2. 

(OjoH,y05)3-HjjCo(CN)a  requires  N  =  97  per  cent. 

Compounds  with  Diphenylsulphoxide. 

DiphenyhulphoxiJe  cadmium  iodide  crystallises  from  a  concentrated 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  two  components  in  hard,  irregular  nodules. 
It  can  be  recrystallised  from  dilute  alcohol  and  melts  at  136°. 
Analysis  gave  Cd  =  14'G  ;  I  =  33 "4. 

{(C6H5)^SO}./Cdr,  requires  Cd-  14-5  ;  1  =  331  per  cent. 

Dipltenylsulpkoxide  hydrogen  platinichloride  is  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  forms  hard,  irregular  crystals,  which  melt  at  128**. 
Analysis  gave  Pt=  13-5;  H2PtCl^  =  28-5  ;  C  =  50-8;  H  =  4-4. 

{(CaHsJjSOJs-HjPtClj  requires  Pt  -136;  H^PtCl^  =  288 ;  C  =  508 ; 
H  =  37  per  cent. 

Diphenylsulphoxide  hydrogen  aurichloride  separates  from  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  two  components  in  orange-yellow  prisms,  which  melt  at 
117 — 118°.  Analysis  of  a  specimen  recrystallised  from  96  per  cent. 
alcohol  gave  Au  =  26*5. 

{(CgHj)2SO}2*HAuCl4  requires  Au  =  26*i  per  cent. 

DipJienyUxdptioxide  hydrogen  ferrocyanide  separates  from  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  two  components  in  white  or  very  pale  green  crystal- 
line plates,  which  slowly  turn  blue  on  heating,  and  have  no  definite 
melting  point.     Analysis  gave  H^Fe(CN)^=»34'5. 

{(CgH5)^S0}j-H^Fe(GN)^  requires  H^Fe(CN),  =  34-8  per  cent. 

Compound  of  Nitrosobenzene  unth  Cadmium  Iodide. 

The  green  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrosobenzene,  when  mixed  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  cadmium  iodide,  slowly  deposits  very  small,  white 
crystals.  These  melt  at  114°,  are  slowly  decomposed  by  cold,  more 
quickly  by  hot,  water,  and  give  a  green  solution  in  alcohol,  from  which 
the  compound  can  be  repeatedly  recrystallised  without  alteration.  A 
product,  which  had  been  recrystallised  five  times  from  alcohol  without 
undergoing  change,  on  analysis  gave  Cd=  15*0  ;  Cdlj  =  49*4. 

(OgH^'NO^-Cdr,  requires  Cd  =  151  ;  Cdl2  =  49-4  per  cent. 

Compounds  of  p-Nitrosodimethylaniline. 

The  compounds  of  nitrosodimethylaniline  with  acids  which  are 
described  in  the  literature  (see  Bailsteiu,  3te  Auf.  IE.  329)  are  all 
yellow  or  yellowish-red.     We  have  in  addition  prepared  the  following 
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salts,  which  are  all  yellow,  crystalline  substances ;  the  iHchloroacetate, 
HO-NICgH^INMeg-CO-CCl,,  which  melts  at  103°;  the  2ncr ate, 

HO-N:CoH,:NMe2-0-C6H3(N02)3, 
which  decomposes  at  1 40° ;  the  cobcdticyanide,* 

{ON-CcH4-NMe2}3-H3Co(CN)e, 
which  decomposes  at  about  185°,  and  the  platinichloride,* 

{ON-C6H^-NMe2}3-H2PtO]c, 
which  decomposes  violently  at  183°  and  is  anomalous  in  constitution. 

'p-Nitrosodimethylaniline  zinc  chloride,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as 
an  oxygen  additive  compound,  crystallises  from  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
the  components  in  steel-blue  plates  with  a  metallic  lustre.  These  yield 
a  carmine-red  powder,  which  melts  and  decomposes  at  176°.  Analysis 
gave  1^  =  1 32. 

{N(CH3)2:C6H4:NO}2-ZnCl2  requires  N  =  12-9  per  cent. 

Additive  Compounds  of  Carharnides. 

Carbamide  hydrogen  platinicldoride  (compare  Heintz,  Annalen,  1879, 
198,  91),  obtained  from  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  components,  crystal- 
lises from  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  red,  prismatic  rhombs  and  melts 
at  1 1 9—120°.     Analysis  gave  Pt  =  30-0. 

{CO(NH2)2}4-H2PtCl6  requires  Pt  =  29-8  per  cent. 

Fhenylcarbamide  hydrogen  chloride  crystallises  from  a  solution  of 
the  carbamide  in  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid  in  white,  pearly  leaflets. 
It  melts  and  evolves  gas  at  114 — 116°,  is  fairly  stable  in  dry  air, 
but  slowly  evolves  hydrogen  chloride  in  moist  air,  being  readily  decom- 
posed by  water.  Analysis  of  different  specimens  gave  HCl  =  208  and 
21-0. 

CgHs-NH'CO-NHa'HCl  requires  HCl  =  21-2  per  cent. 

Phenylcarbamide  hydrogen  nitrate  is  obtained  when  a  solution  of 
the  carbamide  in  warm  concentrated  nitric  acid  is  allowed  to  cool.  It 
separates  in  colourless  leaflets,  which  melt  and  decompose  at  134 — 135°. 
It  is  fairly  stable  in  dry  air  and  is  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  the 
carbamide.     Titration  gave  HNOg  =  31'5. 

CgHj-NH-CO-NHg-HNOg  requires  HNOg  =  31'7  per  cent. 

Phenylcarbamide  hydrogen  uurichloride  separates  from  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  components  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  in  chocolate- 
red,  prismatic  noodles,  which  molt  at  147°  and  are  decomposed  by 
water.     Analysis  gave  Au  =  321. 

{CoHj-NH-CO-NHgij-IIAuOl^  roquiros  Au-32-1  per  cent. 

I'henylcarhainide  hydrogen  jdatiuichloride  is  ()l)taiiicd  in  an 
analogous  manuor  to  the  aurichlorido,  and  forms  pale  orange-coloured 

*  Tq  Havo  tipco,  tlicHo  Vki(o  not  printed  in  thu  quiuunoid  fori^i, 
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crystals,    which  begin    to  darken  at  about  165^    and  decompose   at 
173—175°.     Analysis  gave  Pt  =  230. 

{C^Hj'NH-CO-NHgfs-HaPtCI^  requires  Pt  =  23'7  per  cent. 

O'Tolylcarbaviide  hydrogen  tinchloroaeetate. — o-Tolylcarbamide  dis^ 
solves  in  fused  trichloroacetic  acid  and,  on  cooling,  the  additive  oom^ 
pound  crystallises  out.  The  product,  after  draining  on  a  porous  tile, 
has  usually  a  green  tinge,  is  decomposed  by  solvents,  and  melts  at 
94—98°      Titration  gave  CClj-CO^H  =  525. 

CH3-C3H4-NH'CO-NH,-CCl,-CO,H  requires  CCl5-CX)3H  =  52-2  per 

cent. 

P-Naphthyloarhamide  hydrogen  chloride  crystallises  from  alcohol 
containing  hydrochloric  acid  in  very  lustrous,  white  leaflets,  which  melt 
and  decompose  at  154°,  are  decomposed  by  moisture,  but  are  fairly 
stable  in  dry  air.     Analysis  gave  HCl-=  15-9. 

CjoIIy-NH-CO-NHj-HCl  requires  HCl-  15-7  per  cent. 

Telraphenyl carbamide  ferric  chloride  separates  from  auhydroiu 
alcoholic  solutions  of  the  components  in  large,  hexagonal  tablets  (often 
3  mm.  across)  which  melt  at  54 — 55°.     Analysis  gave  Fe«=6*3. 

{[(CcH5)2N].^CO}2-FeCl3  requires  Fe-6-3  per  cent. 

Carbamides  in  general  and  substituted  oxamides  are  only  slightly 
soluble  in  anhydrous  ether.  These  dilute  solutions,  however,  when 
mixed  with  a  Grignard  reagent,  form  white  precipitates  which  are 
diflicult  to  analyse  on  account  of  their  hygroscopic  nature.  When 
trejited  with  dilute  acids  they  yield  the  original  amide,  and  can  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  compounds  analogous  to  Grignard  reagents  in 
which  the  ether  is  replaced  by  the  amide,  the  formation  of  each  being 
due  to  the  subsidiary  valencies  of  the  oxygen  atom  in  the  ether  or 
amide  respectively. 

Rdative  Soltibility  of  Various  Substances  in  Absolute  Ethyl  Alcohol  and 
t7i  rt  Solution  qf  Hydrogen  Chloride  in  Absolute  Ethyl  Alcohol. 

Saturated  solutions  of  the  substances  were  made  at  about  35°  in 
the  two  solvents,  and  these  were  allowed  to  attain  the  temperature 
of  the  room,  when  5  c.c.  of  the  clear  supernatant  solution  were  drawn 
off  into  tared  flasks  and  the  solvents  evaporated.  In  each  case  the 
melting  point  of  the  recovered  substance  was  determined  to  prove  that 
no  alteration  had  taken  place.  The  following  dissolve  to  approxi- 
mately the  same  extent  in  both  solvents  :  diphenylsulphone,  benzene- 
sulphonamide,  benzenesulpho-/)-toluidide,  m-dinitrobenzene,  and  azoxy- 
benzene.  The  following  are  more  soluble  in  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid  : 
diphenylsulphoxide,    benzanilide    (about   four   times),    diphenylcarb- 
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amide  (about  seven  times),  tetraphenylcarbamide  (about  three  times), 
oxanilide  (about  three  times). 

Cineol  and  Alkyl  Magnesium  Halides. 

On  the  addition  of  a  dry  ethereal  solution  of  cineol  to  one  of 
magnesium  ethyl  iodide  a  yellowish- white  precipitate  separates.  On 
analysis  this  gave  Mg  =  5'2. 

(CioHjgO)2*EtMgI  requires  Mg  =  4-9  per  cent. 

The  compound  is  very  hygroscopic,  decomposing  with  the  formation 
of  cineol.  If  the  conditions  are  reversed,  the  Grignard  reagent  in 
excess  being  poured  into  the  solution  of  cineol,  no  precipitate  is 
formed,  and  after  distilling  off  the  ether  a  viscous  oil  remains.  When 
this  oil  is  heated  in  the  oil-bath  at  170 — 190°  for  some  hours,  it 
slowly  changes  into  a  hard,  dry  mass,  and  at  the  same  time  evolves  an 
inflammable  and  saturated  gas  (ethane),  which  is  not  condensed  at 
the  temperature  of  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
temperature  should  be  allowed  to  rise  very  slowly,  as  otherwise  below 
190°  the  explosive  reaction,  which  usually  sets  in  at  about  195°  may 
be  started,  when  much  iodine  is  liberated  and  a  little  p-cymene  with  a 
quantity  of  highly  polymerised  products  is  obtained.  The  powdered 
mass  reacts  vigorously  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  cooled  to  below  0°, 
and  leaves  a  pale  yellow  oil  which  can  be  separated  into  two  portions 
by  distillation  with  steam.  The  volatile  portion  after  extraction  with 
ether  can  be  fractionated  under  reduced  pressure,  and  yields  terpineol 
with  traces  of  unchanged  cineol.  A  similar  result  is  obtained,  if  the 
additive  compound  described  above  is  heated  alone,  except  that  much 
cineol  remains  unchanged.  The  identity  of  the  product  with  A^-jo- 
menthenol-(8)  was  proved  by  its  boiling  point,  107°/18  mm.  and  melting 
point,  35°,  and  by  the  preparation  and  analysis  of  the  following  deriv- 
atives :  the  phenylcarbamide  (m.  p.  110°),  the  nitrosochloride  (m.  p. 
120°),  the  nitrolanilide  (m.  p.  151°),  the  nitrolpiperidide  (m.  p.  160°), 
and  terpin  hydrate.  The  heating  of  the  oil  in  this  way  is  conveniently 
carried  out  in  60  gram  lots  in  "Winchester  quart  bottles  immersed  in 
oil- baths.  The  operation  requires  careful  watching,  as  the  material 
froths  when  the  excess  of  the  Grignard  reagent  decomposes  at  about 
140°.  The  best  yields  were  obtained  when  2^  molecular  proportions 
of  magnesium  ethyl  iodide  aud  1  of  cineol  were  employed.  Three 
operationH  (60  grams  each),  carried  out  sinuiltanoously,  gave  76  grams 
of  pure  terpineol,  wliicli  when  cooled  and  seeded  solidified  completely. 

MagiioHiiim  methyl  iodide  or  magiioHiiim  ethyl  bromide  can  bo 
iifed  with  equally  good  results.  Small  quantities  of  dipontone  are 
also  formed,  but  in  successful  operations  the  amount  is  loss  than  1  per 
cent.     That  portion  of  the  products  not  volatile   with   steam   was 
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fractionated.  The  lower  fraction,  b.  p.  191°/18  mm.,  was  an  oil, 
which  gave  on  analysis  C  =  88-3  ;  H=  12-2,  and  molecular  weight  by 
cryoacopic  method  =272. 

C^oHgj  requires  0  =  88-3  ;  H  =  11-8 'per  cent,  and  M.W.  =272. 

The  oil  is  therefore  a  diterpene.  The  higher  fraction,  b.  p.  about 
240°/ 18  mm.,  was  deep  yellow,  and  was  not  further  investigated. 

Municipal  Technical  School, 
Blackbuun. 


LXXXIV. — Frmzing     Point    Curves    of    the    Menthyl 

Mandelates. 

By  Alkxander  Findlay  and  Evelyn  Marion  Hickmans. 

On  determining  the  freezing  points  of  mixtures  of  two  substances 
miscible  with  each  other  in  the  liquid,  but  not  in  the  solid  state,  two 
types  of  curves  are  obtained,  according  as  the  two  components  yield  or 
do  not  yield  a  compound  or  compounds  which  are  stable  in  contact 
with  the  fused  mass.  In  the  latter  case  the  freezing  point  curve  will 
consist  of  two  branches  meeting  in  an  eutectic  point ;  in  the  former 
case,  there  will  be  one  or  more  intermediate  curves,  according  to  the 
number  of  stable  compounds  formed. 

The  same  method  of  investigation  ran  be  applied  in  the  case  of 
optically  active  substances  in  order  to  decide  whether  a  resolvable 
inactive  body  is  a  mixture  of  the  two  oppositely  active  constituents 
(a  rf^mixture),  or  a  racemic  compound  (H.  W.  B.  Roozeboom,  ZeiUch. 
physihcd.  Chem.,  1899,  28,  494).  In  tlie  case  of  such  substances,  the 
freezing  point  curve  must  be  symmetrical  about  a  line  representing  a 
mixture  of  50  per  cent,  of  either  of  the  constituents,  but  this 
symmetry  will  again  disappear  in  the  case  of  partially  racemic 
substances,  for  in  such  cases  the  melting  points  of  the  constituents  ^re 
no  longer  the  same.  As  no  freezing  point  curves  of  partially  racemic 
substances  had  been  determined,  we  have  sought  to  fill  up  the  gap  by 
a  study  of  the  freezing  point  curves  of  the  /-menthyl  esters  of  d-  and 
^mandelic  acid. 

It  has  already  been  shown  by  J.  H.  Adriani  (Zeitsch.  physikcU, 
Chem.,  1900,  33,  453)  that  inactive  mandelic  acid  exists,  at  the 
temperature  of  its  melting  point,  as  a  racemic  compound,  and,  under 
the  same  conditions,  we  have  found  that  the  /-menthyl  ester  of 
r-mandelic  acid  also  occurs  as  a  definite  compound.  This  is  evident 
from  the  existence  of  the  intermediate  curve  (Fig.  2),  the  flattened 
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summit  of  which  indicates,  however,  a  certain  amount  of  dissociation 
in  tlie  liquid  phase.  That  ?-menthyl  r-mandelate  is  stable  also  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  has  been  indicated  by  A.  McKenzie  (Trans., 
1904,  85,  1255),  and  solubility  measurements,  on  which  we  are  at 
present  engaged,  prove  this  to  be  so.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the 
transition  temperature  at  which  Z-menthyl  r-mandelate  breaks  up  into 
a  conglomerate  of  ^-menthyl  cZ-mandelate  and  ^menthyl  Z-mandelate 
lies  below,  probably  considerably  below,  0°.  "We  hope  soon  to  obtain 
more  exact  information  on  this  point. 

It  has  been  said  above  that  the  flattened  summit  of  the  freezing 
point  curve  indicates  a  certain  amount  of  dissociation  of  the  partially 
racemic  compound  in  the  liquid  state,  and  it  appeared  of  interest  to 
attempt  to  calculate,  if  only  approximately,  the  degree  of  dissociation. 
This  is  all  the  more  of  interest  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  existence 
of  a  racemic  compound  in  the  liquid  state  has  been  considered  to  be 
very  doubtful,  if  it  has  not  been  altogether  denied.  Laden  burg  (Ber., 
1895,  28,  163,  1991)  has  asserted  the  existence  of  racemic  coniine,  but 
his  evidence  has  not  been  accepted  as  convincing,  and  in  the  case  of 
other  inactive  liquids,  such  as  inactive  tetrahydroquinaldine  and 
inactive  pinene,  W.  J.  Pope  and  S.  J.  Peachey  (Trans.,  1899,  75, 
1111)  concluded  that  the  optically  active  antipodes  when  mixed  do 
not  form  a  racemic  compound.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether 
the  methods  employed  were  altogether  capable  of  deciding  the  question, 
for  one  must  expect,  on  the  basis  of  the  laws  of  equilibrium,  the 
formation  to  a  greater  or  smaller  extent,  perhaps,  indeed,  only  to  an 
inappreciable  extent,  of  the  racemic  compound. 

Although,  in  the  case  of  substances  known  only  in  the  liquid  state, 
no  general  method  has  as  yet  been  obtained  to  establish  in  a  sulii- 
ciently  convincing  manner  the  existence  of  liquid  racemates ;  still 
evidence  is  not  wanting  that  racemates  do  exist,  not  only  in  the  liquid 
state,  but  also  in  solution.  Thus,  A.  Byk  (Zeitsch.  physikal.  Chem., 
1904,  49,  682)  has  shown  that  the  colour  of  a  solution  of  alkali 
copper  tartrate  (prepared  from  active  tartaric  acid)  is  different  from 
that  of  an  equally  concentrated  solution  of  alkali  copper  racemate, 
from  which  the  existence  of  the  latter  in  sohition  may  be  concluded. 
Evidence  of  the  existence  of  racemic  compounds  in  solution  has  also 
been  obtained  by  G.  Bruni  and  M.  Padoa  {Aili  li.  Accad.  JAncei, 
1902,  [v],  11,  212).  More  recently  Briihl  (this  vol.,  115)  has  shown 
that  the  liquid  (W-A'-^^^-p-menthadiene  is  probably  a  racemic  compound. 

Evidence  of  the  existence  of  racemates  in  the  liquid  state  is  given 
by  the  freezing  point  curves  of  optically  active  substances  obtainable 
in  the  crystalline  form.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  when  two 
components  combine  to  form  a  compound  stable  at  its  molting  point, 
the  fretzing  point  curve  for  mixturos  of  the   two  components   will 
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exhibit  an  intermediate  portion  which  gives  the  conditions  under 
which  the  compound  can  exist  in  contact  with  molten  mixtures.  Not 
only  so,  but  it  is  possible,  from  the  shape  of  this  curve,  to  gain  some 
idea  of  the  stability  of  the  compound  or  of  the  degree  to  which  the 
compound  undergoes  dissociation  in  the  liquid  state.  The  curvature 
of  the  summit  of  the  curve  is  greater  the  more  the  compouud  is 
dissociated  into  its  components  in  the  liquid  state.  The  smaller  the 
degree  of  dissociation,  the  sharper  will  be  the  summit  of  the  curve, 
and  if  the  compound  is  completely  uudissociated  in  the  liquid  state 
the  two  liranches  of  the  curve  will  intersect.  This  is  found,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  pyridine  and  methyl  iodide  (A.  H.  W.  Aten, 
Zeitsch.  physikal.  Chevi.,  1905,  54,  124). 

Since  the  flattening  of  the  freezing  point  curve  of  the  compound  is 
due  to  the  lowering  of  the  freezing  j)oint  produced  by  the  presence  of 
the  products  of  dissociation,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  degree  of 
dissociation  with  the  help  of  the  law  of  mass  action  and  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  depression  produced  by  the  addition  of  a  known 
amount  of  one  of  the  components.  This  method  has  been  applied  by 
R.  Kremann  (Monatsh.,  l'J04,  25,  1215;  Zeitsch.  i'Uktrocfiem.,  11)06, 
12,  259)  and  a  graphic  method  by  H.  W.  B.  Roozeboom  and 
A.  H.  W.  Aten  {Zeitsch.  phyaikal.  Cheni.,  1905,  53,  463). 

Although  it  must  bo  admitted  that  the  assumption  underlying  the 
method  may  not  bo  completely  fulfilled,  and  although  the  method  can, 
at  best,  be  considered  as  giving  only  approximately  correct  results,  we 
have  nevertheless  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  use  of  it  as  giving 
some  idea  of  the  degree  of  dissociation  of  the  partially  raceniic 
menthyl  r-mandelate. 

The  law  of  mass  action  applied  to  the  dissociation  of  the  binary 
compound  into  its  two  components  yields  the  expression 

X  ^        _   L  1^0  -X 

i00  +  xl00  +  x~  'lOOTx* 
where  a;  is  the  pei-centage  number  of  molecules  of  each  of  the  com- 
ponents produced  by  the  dissociation,  and  100  + a;  is  the  total  number 
of  molecules.  From  this  we  can  calculate  the  value  of  k  for  any 
given  value  of  x,  that  is,  for  any  given  degree  of  dissociation.  If, 
now,  an  excess  of  a  gram-molecules  of  one  of  the  components  is  added, 
the  dissociation  will  be  altered  in  approximate  accordance  with  the 
expression : 

a;  +  a  x  ,100 -a; 


100  +  x  +  a'100  +  a:  +  a        "lOO  +  x  +  a 

from  which  the  new  value  of  x  can  be  calculated.  We  are  thus 
enabled  to  calculate  the  actual  number  of  molecules  which  have  a 
depressing  effect  on  the  freezing  point.     If  we  also  know  the  value  of 
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the  molecular  depression  of  the  freezing  point,  we  can  calculate  the 

course  of  the  freezing  point  curve  for  mixtures  of  diif erent  composition 

and  for  any  assumed  value  of  dissociation.     It  only  remains  theiefore 

to  compare  the  actual  freezing  point  curve  with  those  calculated  in  the 

above  manner  for  different  degrees  of  dissociation. 

The  value  of  the  depression  of  the  freezing  point  produced  by  one 

gram-molecule  of  solute  in  100  gram-molecules  of  solvent  can  be  obtained 

0"02  T" 

by  means  of  the  van't  HofE  formula,  8  =  -, ^— ,  where  Z  is  the  latent 

M.  L. 

heat  of  fusion.     We  preferred,  however,  to  obtain   it  by  determining 

the  lowering  produced  by  a  known  amount  of  mandelic  acid.     It  must 

be  conceded  that  this  method  is  not  altogether  free  from  objection 

since  Kremann  {^oc.  cit.)  has  shown  that,  in  the  case  of  several  organic 

compounds,  the  values  so  obtained  are  not  altogether  in  harmony.  An 

error  may  therefore  enter  into  the  calculation  from  this  source,  but  we 

do  not  consider  it  to  be  a  large  one,  and,  moreover,  it  must  be  recalled 

that  we  are  dealing  with  only  an  approximate  determination  of  the 

dissociation. 

The  value  obtained  for  8.  is  0"283°.     Using  this  number,  one  obtains 

the  following  values  for  the  depression  of  the   freezing  point  of  the 

partially  racemic  compound,  assuming  the  degree  of  dissociation  to  be 

35  and  50  per  cent,  respectively  : 


Degree  of  dissociation  =  35  per  cent. 


Molar  percentage 

Del 

ression  of 

Molar  percentage 

DC] 

ression  of 

of  compound. 

freezing  i)oint. 

of  compound. 

freezing  point. 

100-0 

— 

100-0 

— 

94-4 

0-03° 

94-4 

— 

89-3 

0-11 

89-3 

0  048' 

83-3 

0-41 

83-3 

0-11 

74-1 

0-71 

74-1 

0-29 

66-6 

1-26 

66-6 

0-49 

Degree  of  dissociation  =  50  per  cent. 


Molar  percentage 

of  compound. 

Freezing  jjoint 

100  0 

83-7° 

83-3 

83-5 

71-6 

83-2 

57-8 

82-1 

On  the  other  hand,  we  obtain  the  following  table  from  the  experi- 
mentally determined  freezing  point  curve  : 

Depression. 

0-2° 
0-5 
1-G 

On  plotting  the  above  numbers  in  the  same  system  of  co-ordinates, 
the  curves  shown  in  Fig.  1  result.  From  this  figure  we  see 
that  the  experimental  freezing  point  curve  lies  between  the  curves 
calculated  on  the  assumption  tiuit  the  degree  of  dissociation  is  35  and 
50  per  cent,  respectively.  Although  no  great  accuracy  is  claimed  for 
the  calculation,  wo  are  entitled  to  conclude  from  this  that  the  ^menthyl 
r-mandelute  exists  in  the  liquid  utate  at  the  temperature  of  its  melting 
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point,  and  that  it  is  dissociated  into  its  components  to  an  extent  of 
about  50  per  cent. 

On  examining  the  freezing  point  curves  obtained  by  Adriani  {loc.  ett) 
several  cases  are  also  found  where  the  shape  of  the  curve  indicates  the 
existence  to  a  considerable  extent  of  undissociated  racemate  in  the 
liquid  state.  More  especially  is  this  the  case  with  racemic  benzoyl- 
tetrahydroquinaldine,  the  sharp  curve  for  which  indicates  a  compara- 
tively small  degree  of  dissociation. 
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Experimental. 

\-Menthyl  r-mandelate  was  prepared  in  the  manner  described  by 
A.  McKenzie  (Trans.,  1904,  85,  383).  It  was  crystallised  from  light 
jwtroleum  and  melted  at  85 — 86°.  Its  specific  rotation  determined  in 
ethyl  alcoholic  solution  was  [a]!}  ^  -  75*03°. 

\-Manddic  acid  _was  prepared  from  amygdalin  and  was  converted 
into  its  /-menthyl  ester  by  the  hydrogen  chloride  method.  The  product 
was  extracted  with  ether  and  the  ethereal  solution  washed  with  dilute 
sodium  carbonate  solution.  The  ether  was  then  evaporated,  the  residue 
poured  into  water,  and  subjected  to  steam  distillation  to  remove  the 
excess  of  menthol.  The  liquid  was  again  extracted  with  ether,  and, 
after  evaporating  off  the  latter,  the  residue  was  crystallised  from 
alcohol.  The  product  melted  at  81°  and  had  a  specific  rotation  in 
alcoholic  solution  of  [af,^  -  U0*92°      The  above  method  of  treatment 
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was  adopted  instead  of  distillation  under  reduced  pressure  (McKenzicj 
Trans.,  1904,  85,  1254)  on  account  of  the  fact  that  in  one  preparation 
we  obtained  a  partially  racemised  product; 

d-Mandelic  acid  was  obtained  from  the  racemic  acid  by  means  of  its 
cinchonine  salt,  and  was  converted  into  its  ^menthyl  ester  in  the  same 
manner  as  ^^mandelic  acid.  The  ester,  after  crystallisation  from 
alcohol,  melted  at  98°  and  gave  a  specific  rotation  in  alcoholic  solution 
of  [ajr  -  9-45°. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  specific  rotations  obtained  for  the  three 
esters  are  somewhat  higher  than  those  quoted  by  McKenzie  {loc.  cit.) ; 
they  agree,  however,  very  closely  among  themselves,  the  difference 
between  the  values  of  [a]u  for  ^menthyl  ^-mandelate  and  Z-menthyl 
r-mandelate  being  65*89°,  and  that  between  ^-menthyl  7*-mandelate  and 
^menthyl  c^mandelate,  65  •58°. 

Deter  7nination  of  the  Freezing  Points. — The  determinations  of  the  freez- 
ing point  were  carried  out  in  a  moderately  large  test-tube  surrounded 
by  another  tube  to  act  as  an  air  mantle,  and  the  whole  was  immersed 
in  a  bath  of  glycerol.  Both  the  inner  tube  and  the  bath  were  provided 
with  a  stirrer  and  thermometer,  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  in  the 
inner  tube  being  immersed  completely  in  the  fused  mixture  the  freezing 
point  of  which  was  being  determined.  On  account  of  the  great 
sluggishness  with  which  crystallisation  took  place,  extensive  super- 
fusion  readily  occurred,  leading  to  too  low  values  of  the  fi'eezing  point. 
We  therefore  adopted  the  plan  of  alternately  lowering  and  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  bath  very  slowly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  freez- 
ing point,  and  so  of  approaching  very  nearly  to  the  true  freezing  point. 
Tlie  difficulties  were  not  so  great  in  the  case  of  mixtures  from  which 
the  ester  of  the  lasvo-acid  separated  out,  as  this  crystallised  more 
rapidly  than  the  other  two  esters.  Special  experiments  showed  that 
no  marked  racemisation  occurred  while  the  determination  of  the  freez- 
ing point  was  being  carried  out. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  freezing  points  obtained,  the  numbers 
being  also  plotted  in  fig.  2. 
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Molecular  /^'•pression  of  the  Freezing  Point, — In  order    to  obtain 
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the  value  of  the  freezing  point  constant,  determinations  were  made  of 
the  freezing  point  of  ^menthyl  r-mandelate  to  which  known  weights 
of  mandelic  acid  were  added.  The  value  of  the  constant  k  could  then 
be  calculated  from  the  ordinary  formula  for  the  lowering  of  the 
freezing  point. 

0  0857  Gram  of   mandelic  acid    added   to  3'871    grams   of  ester 
depressed  the  freezing  point  by  1*2°.     Hence  it  =  8240. 
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Further  addition  of  00584  gram  of  mandelic  acid  caused  a  total 

depression  of  2  0°.     Hence  k  =  8170.     Mean  value  of  k  =  8205. 

From  this  we  obtain,  since  the  molecular  weight  of  mandelic  acid  is 

k 
oqo  X  = ^=  0-283 


Part  of  the  expense  of  the  foregoing  investigation  was  defrayed  by 
a  grant  awarded  by  the  Committee  of  the  Keaearch  Fund,  for  which 
we  wish  to  express  our  thanks. 

Chemical  Department, 
University  of  Birmingham. 
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LXXXV. — Acyl--f -derivatives  of  Iminothiocarhamic  Acid 
and  their  Isomerides. 

By  Augustus  Edward  Dixon  and  John  Taylor. 

In  the  course  of  an  investigation  commenced  a  few  years  ago  by  one  of 
us  (Dixon,  Trans.,  1903,  83,  550),  it  was  observed  that  methyl  chloro- 
carbonate  unites  spontaneously  with  phenyltbiourea  to  form  an 
additive  compound,  CyH8N2S,C2H302Cl.  When  heated,  this  substance 
readily  loses  carbon  dioxide,  thereby  yielding  the  hydrochloride  of 
Bertram's  methyl  ester  of  iminophenylthiocarbamic  acid  or  imino- 
phenylcarbaminethiomethyl,  PhNH-C(NH)-SMe  {Ber.,  1892,  25,  49), 
otherwise  methyl-i/^-phenylthiourea ;  the  latter  hydrochloride  is  pro- 
duced directly  if  the  constituents  are  heated  together  in  presence  of 
benzene. 

From  the  facts  (i)  that  Bertram's  thiomethyl  base  can  thus  bo 
obtained,  whereas  it  is  not  derivable  from  a  thiocarbamide  in  which 
the  carboxymethyl  group  is  already  united  to  a  nitrogen  atom,  and 
(ii)  that  a  molecule  of  hydrogen  chloride  may  be  withdrawn  from  the 
additive  compound,  C7HgN2y,C2H30Cl,  with  formation  of  a  thiourea 
containing  a  phenyl  and  a  carboxymethyl  group,  which  thiourea  is 
isomeric  with  the  a6-carboxymethylphenylthiocarbamide, 

PhNH-CS-NH-COgMe, 
of  Doran  (Trans.,  1901,  79,  908)  there  was  no  difficulty  in   drawing 
the  conclusion  that  the  additive  compound  is  the  hydrochloride  of  a 
basic  or  i/'-form, 

PhNH-C(NH)-S-COoMe,HCl. 

On  the  other  hand,  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
deciding  by  direct  means  the  constitution  of  the  substance  left  on 
removal  of  the  halogen  acid,  but  ultimately,  on  the  ground  that  the 
hydrochloride  could  possess  no  other  structure  than  that  assigned  in 
the  preceding  formula,  it  was  conjectured  that  this  residue  must  be 
the  corresponding  base,  PhNlI*C(NH)'8'C02Me.  In  other  words, 
the  constitution  formulated  for  the  base  rested  solely  on  the  assumption 
that  it  was  liberated  unchanged  and  remained  so.  But  more  recent 
investigation  of  similar  compounds,  derived  from  monosubstituted 
thioureas  and  fatty  acylogons,  having  shown  that  an  acyl  group, 
united  initially  to  sulphur,  is  prone  to  move  very  readily  to  one  of  the 
nitrogen  atoms  as  Koon  as  the  combined  halogen  acid  is  withdrawn,  it 
became  necessary  to  revise  the  facts  in  order  to  learn  whether  this 
assumption  is  warrantable. 

'iliat  it  JH  not,  Kooins  evident  from  the  following  considerations. 
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(i.)  The  hydrochloride  melts  at  87°;  the  •'  base  "  liberated  from  this 
by  treatment  with  alkali  in  the  cold  is,  as  might  be  expected,  an  oil. 
It  does  not,  however,  long  remain  liquid,  but,  even  during  the  process 
of  precipitation  if  this  is  conducted  by  the  slow  addition  of  the  alkali, 
changes  to  a  solid,  the  melting  point  of  which,  166 — 167°,  is  remarkably 
high  compared  with  that  of  the  parent  hydrochloride. 

(ii.)  Whilst  the  pure  hydrochloride  is  freely  soluble  in  water,  the 
"  bjise,"  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  has  solidifie«l,  is  pi-actically 
insoluble  in  dilute  or  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 

(iii.)  The  hydrochloride  gives,  in  aqueous  or  weak  alcoholic  solution, 
a  nearly  iuf-oiublo  picrate,  whereas  the  "  base "  does  not  appear 
capable  of  yielding  a  picrate. 

(iv.)  The  "base"  is  but  slightly  desulphurised  by  boiling  with 
moderately  strong  alkali  and  a  lead  salt,  whereas  it  might  be 
anticipated  that  a  combination  such  as  PhNH*C(NH)*S'CO^Me, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  might  yield  mercaptan  (on  account  of  the 
heating),  would  undergo  quantitative  desulphurisation.  By  the 
treatment  named,  the  hydrochloride  is  easily  and  copiously  desul- 
phurised, whilst  a  little  mercaptan  escapes;  thiocvanate  is  formed  also, 
to  a  certain  extent. 

(v.)  The  solidified  "  base,"  if  boiled  with  ciiustic  alkali,  yields  no 
mercaptan  ;  the  resultant  solution  which  contains,  (iv),  but  little 
sulphide,  gives  an  abundant  reaction  for  thiocyanic  acid. 

The  conclusion  which  we  di-aw  from  these  facts  is,  that  the 
compound  liberated  from  the  hydrochloride,  at  least  when  the 
former  has  solidified,  is  not  the  corresponding  base,  but  an  isomeride. 

Since,  as  stated  already,  it  is  isomeric  with  ai-carboxymethyl- 
phenylthiocnrbamide,  PhNH'CS*NH*CO^e,  the  only  constitution 
which  remains  for  it  (neglecting  mere  tautomeric  variants)  is  the 
aa  form,  PhN(COoMe)*C(NH)'SH.  Similar  considei-ations  apply,  of 
course,  in  respect  of  the  homologues  desci'ibed  in  the  paper  named. 

Hugershoff,  who  was  the  first  to  obtain  acyl  unsymmetrical  deriv- 
atives of  this  type,*  including  simple  fatty  radicles  only,  made  the 
curious  discovery  that  they  are  decomposed  by  contact  with  strong 
alkali  into  thiocyanic  acid  and  substituted  amide,  whereas  in  weak 
alkali  they  dissolve  without  decomposition,  but  with  internal  mole- 
cular change  into  the  isomeric  form  of  ai-disubstituted  thiocarbamide 
{Ber.,  1899,  32,  3649). 

Quite  recently  it  has  been  shown  (Dixon  and  Hawthorne,  this 
vol.,  122)  that  acetyl  chloride  unites  spontaneously  with  phenylthio- 

*  He  supposed  his  acetylphenyl  derivatire  to  be  an  aJ-compound  and,  eonse. 
quently,  the  known  acetylphenylthiocarbamide  to  have  the  aa-coufiguration 
"Wheeler  showed,  however  (Amer.  Chem.  J.,  1902,  27,  274),  that  the  converse  view 
must  be  adopted. 

VOL.   XCI.  3  p 
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urea  to  form  a  hydrochloride,  from  which,  by  caiitious  elimination 
of  the  combined  halogen  acid,  there  is  obtained,  not  the  corresponding 
base,  PhNH'C(NH)'SAc,  but,  instead,  Hugershoff's  aa-acetylphenyl- 
thiocarbamide,  AcPhN'CS'NHg,  or,  it  may  be,  the  thiourea,* 

AcPhN-C(NH)-SH. 
By  analogy,  this  tends  to  confirm  the   view   originally    entertained 
(Dixon,  loc.  cit.,  561)  with  regard  to  the  chlorocarbonate  "  base"  (but 
ultimately  abandoned  on  the  ground  previously  stated),  that  in  it  both 
radicles  are  joined  to  a  single  nitrogen  atom. 

In  point  of  stability  there  are  marked  differences  between  the 
aa-disubstituted  acetyl  and  the  carboxymethyl  derivatives.  Thus, 
whilst  the  former  are  destroyed  instantly  by  contact  with  cold  strong 
alkali,  the  latter  are  attacked  by  it  with  some  difficulty,  although  they 
yield  thiocyanic  acid  at  once  when  the  mixture  is  heated.  The  former 
dissolve  readily  in  cold  dilute  alkali  with  isomeric  change  to  the 
a6-form ;  the  latter  do  not  dissolve  and  are  unaffected.  The  former, 
when  melted,  undergo  the  same  isomeric  change  as  is  induced  by 
dissolution  in  weak  alkali ;  the  latter  melt  with  decomposition  and 
effervescence. 

Further  experiments  have  now  been  conducted  on  the  interaction  of 
various  acid  chlorides  and  thioureas,  an  account  of  which  we  have  the 
honour  to  place  before  the  Society. 

Ethyl  Chlorocarbonate  and  Plienylthiourea. 

To  finely-divided  phenylthiourea,  made  into  a  thin  paste  with  tepid 
alcohol,  the  chlorocarbonate  was  slowly  added,  the  mixture  becoming 
clear  when  about  1  molecular  proportion  had  been  used  ;  thus,  6'1 
grams  of  the  former  required  4*46  grams  of  the  latter,  instead  of  4"35 
calculated  from  the  equation  : 

PhNH-C(NH)-SH  +  EtO-COCl  =  PhNH-C(NH)-S-C02Et,HCl. 

The  product,  a  yellow  acid  syrup,  showing  no  tendency  to 
crystallise  on  keeping,  was  soluble  in  cold  water  to  an  opalescent 
solution ;  this  yielded  with  picric  acid  an  orange-yellow  picrate, 
and  was  freely  desulphurised  by  warming  with  an  alkaline  solution 
of  lead. 

On  careful  neutralisation  of  the  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  the 
hydrochloride  by  weak  caustic  alkali,  droplets  of  oil  were  precipitated, 
changing  by  degrees  to  a  granular  solid  ;  the  latter,  when  crystallised 

•  Tim  naino  "tliiourcu"  is  iisod  to  tloiioto  NlI,j|'C(8H):Nll  or  ita  subHtitution 
proihictH ;  (lorivativoB  of  CS(Nllj)2  are  tormed  "  tliiocailmiiiiiles"  (stui  Trans., 
1896,  67.  604). 
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from  boiling  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  moderately  soluble,  although  but 
sparingly  so  in  the  cold,  formed  brilliant,  white,  flattened  prisms, 
free  from  chlorine,  and  melting  without  immediate  effervescence  at 
132—133°. 

Analysis  gave  the  figures  for  a  carboxyethylphenylthiocarbamide, 
( 'SN^Hgrh-COgEt. 

0-224,  fused  with  NaOH  +  KNOj,  required  201  c.c.  A7IO  BaCI^ 
8  =  14-35. 

0-448, by  Kjeldahl's  method,  required  40-5  c.c.  iV/lO  HjSO^.  N=  12-65. 
CjoHiANa^  requires  8=1429  ;  N=  1250  per  cent. 

There  is  no  very  considerable  difference  between  the  characters  just 
mentioned  and  those  recorded  by  Doran  (Trans.,  1896,  69,  326)  for 
«6-carboxyethylphenylthiocarbamide,  namely,  monoclinic  tables 
melting  at  130°.  Nevertheless,  the  substances  are  distinctly  isomeric, 
for  whilst  the  a6-compound  dissolves  in  warm  dilute  potash,  but  even 
j.fier  boiling  with  this  reagent  is  precipitated  unchanged  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  {he.  eit.),  our  compound,  when  gently  warmed  with  alkali, 
decomposed,  yielding  a  turbid  mixture ;  this,  when  acidified  and 
treated  with  ferric  chloride,  gave  an  intense  blood-red  coloration, 
thereby  showing  the  presence  of  much  thiocyauic  acid.  To  make 
certain,  we  have  re-examined  the  a6-derivative  and  find  that  under 
this  treatment  it  yields  no  trtice  of  thiocyanic  acid. 

A^  regards  stability  in  contact  with  water,  the  hydrochloride  is 
more  resistant  than  the  analogous  derivative  containing  acetyl,  namely, 
PhNH'C(NH)*SAc,HCI,  since  on  dissolution  in  water  this  is  hydrolysed 
rapidly  into  hydrochloric  and  acetic  acids  with  precipitation  of 
phenylthiourea.  Water,  nevertheless,  acts  on  the  salt,  for,  on  allowing 
the  dilute  aqueous  solution  to  stand  for  some  days,  it  gradually 
became  turbid  and  needles  were  deposited.  A  like  change  occurred 
forthwith  on  heating  the  aqueous  solution  to  about  50°,  the  product, 
after  recrystallisation  from  alcohol,  melting  in  each  case  at  132 — 133°, 
and  hen(  0  not  consisting  of  phenylthiourea.  It  had  all  the  properties 
of  the  material  precipitated  by  alkali,  and  when  equal  part.<?  of  the  two 
were  mixed  together,  the  melting  point  underwent  no  change. 

Water,  therefore,  like  caustic  alkali,  eliminated  only  the  combined 
hydrogen  chloride  from  the  additive  compound.  But  the  relatively 
high  molting  point  of  the  solidified  product,  and  especially  the  facts 
that  the  solid  neither  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  nor  gave  a  picrate, 
and  moreover  that  the  hydrochloride,  when  heated  with  alkali,  yielded 
mercaptan,  whereas  the  above  solid  did  not — all  these,  viewed  in 
connexion  with  the  isomerism  previously  mentioned,  serve  to  indicate 
that  the  substance  melting  at   132 — 133°  is  aa-carboxyethylphenyl- 

3  P  2 
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thioui"ea.  rhN(C02Et)*C(NH)*SH,  or  its  thiocarbamidic  tantomeride, 
PhN(C0,Et)-CS-Nll2* 

This  evidence,  although  cumulative,  is  indirect ;  it  still  remained  to 
be  shown  that  the  two  groups,  phenyl  and  carboxyethyl,  are  really 
joined  to  one  and  the  same  nitrogen  atom.  That  such  is  the  case  may 
be  concluded  from  the  results  of  the  following  experiments. 

A  quantity  of  the  pure  compound  (m.  p.  132 — 133°)  was  covered 
with  strong  (15  :  100)  aqueous  caustic  soda  (3  mols.).  No  sign  of 
action  was  noticeable  at  first,  but  presently  the  liquid  grew  slightly 
turbid,  the  outline  of  the  crystals  becoming  somewhat  indistinct ;  after 
two  hours'  standing,  the  mixture  was  gently  warmed,  whereupon  the 
solid  fused,  thus  showing  that  chemical  action  had  taken  plaoe  ;  the 
mixture  was  now  extracted  with  ether,  which  dissolved  the  solid,  the 
ethereal  extract  allowed  to  evaporate,  and  the  aqueous  portion  diluted 
with  water. 

On  evaporation  of  the  ether,  a  dry  solid  was  left  containing  no 
aniline ;  it  retained,  however,  even  after  several  recrystallisations 
from  light  petroleum,  a  trace  of  some  desulphurisable  impurity,  and 
melted  at  about  48°.  When  heated  in  a  dry  tube,  it  gave  the  odour 
of  phenyl  jsocyanate,  and  hence  consisted  substantially  of  phenyl- 
urethane,  PhNH-COjEt,  melting,  according  to  Wilm  and  Wischin 
{Annalen,  1868,  147,  157),  at  51-5—52°. 

As  no  mercaptan  had  been  evolved  during  the  attack  by  caustic 
alkali,  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  initially  present  (save  the  mere  trace 
in  the  ethereal  extract)  must  have  been  in  the  aqueous  portion.  This, 
when  mixed  with  a  lead  salt,  remained  perfectly  cle:ir,  showing  the 
absence  of  sulphide  ;  when  the  mixture  was  boiled,  it  became  only 
faintly  brown,  and  hence  contained  practically  none  of  the  original 
sulphur  compound  ;  much  thiocyanic  acid,  of  course,  was  present,  but 
neither  carbonate  nor  aniline  could  be  detected.  Presumably,  there- 
fore, the  action  had  proceedtd  according  to  the  equation  : 

PhN(C02Et)-CS-NH2  +  NaOH  =  PhNH-CO^Et  +  NaSCN  +  B.fi. 

A  quantitative  experiment,  conducted  on  the  lines  just  indicated, 
gave  the  following  results. 

2*24  Grams,  decomposed  with  alkali,  gave  1*69  grams  of  (crude) 
phenylurethane,  the  calculated  figure  being  1'65  grams.  The  alkaline 
liquor  from  this  was  made  up  to  100  c.c,  and  the  thiocyanic  acid 
determined  by  Barnes  and  J  middles'  method^  using  iV/lO  copper 
sulphate.    Twenty  c.c.  required  19*4  c.c.  of  the  solution,  corresponding 

•  Aa  there  is,  at  present,  no  means  of  deciding  between  these  two  structural 
forninloB  for  aa-conipounds,  the  latter  uloiic  will  he  used  in  what  follows ;  merely  in 
orduT  to  avoid  ropiititiou,  but  not  witli  tlio  intention  to  advance  one  as  itrctcrablo  to 
th«  other. 
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to  0572  gram    HSCN    in    the   whole    100  c.c,  whilst   the   amount, 
according  to  the  equation  given  above,  would  be  059  gram. 

Therefore,  in  the  circumstances  given,  the  decomposition  of  the 
aa-compound  by  strong  caustic  alkali  into  thiocyanic  acid  and  phenyl- 
ui-ethane  is  very  nearly  quantitative. 

Hugersho£F,  in  the  paper  already  cited,  mentions  as  a  distinction 
between  labile  (that  is,  aa-)  and  stable  (or  ab)  acetylphenylthio- 
carbamide  that  the  former  is  desulphuri^d  in  alcoholic  i^olution  by 
mercuric  oxide,  whilst  the  latter  is  not  affected.  Experiments  now 
made  with  the  corresponding  aa-  and  o6-carboxyethylphenylthio- 
carbumides  show  that  in  this  class  the  distinction  does  not  hold  good. 
Both  compounds,  when  brought  into  contact  with  precipitated 
mercuric  oxide,  were  dftsulphurised,  the  only  difference  noticed  being 
that  the  change  occurred  much  more  slowly  in  the  case  of  the 
a6-derivative. 

Whilst  the  acyl  group  of  a  fatty  acid  in  oa-disubetitution 
derivatives,  such  as  PhAcN-CS-NH.^,  moves  readily  to  the  re- 
maining nitrogen  atom,  so  as  to  produce  a  symmetrical  compound, 
PhNU'CS'NHAc,  no  tendency  to  migration  has  ever  been  observed 
where  purely  hydrocarbon  radicles  alone  are  present,  as,  for  example, 
in  MePhN'CS-NH.,.  Now,  the  radicle,  COjEt,  is  so  far  electro- 
j)o>itive  to  the  acetyl  group  that  it  readily  expels  the  latter  from 
PhNH'CS'NHAc,  whilst  the  converse  action  is  not  realised,  even  when 
Hietyl  chloride  in  large  excess  is  heated  with  PhNH'CS'NH*CO,Et 
(Doran,  Trans,,  1896,  69,  343);  moreover,  in  general  chemical 
behaviour,  "  thiocyauates "  containing  the  group  CO^R  (where 
R  =  alkyl  or  aryl)  are  more  akin  to  ordinaiy  hydrocarbon  thio- 
carbimides  than  is  the  case  with  their  fatty  acyl  congeners.  It  was  of 
interest,  therefore,  to  learn  how  the  carboxyethyl  group,  CO^Et,  would 
comport  itself  as  regards  migi-ation. 

A  quantity  of  the  tw-carboxyethylphenyl  compound  was  maintained 
just  at  its  melting  point  for  half  an  hour.  Little  change  occurred, 
save  that  gas  was  very  slowly  evolved,  having  an  odour  of  mercaptan, 
and  containing  carbon  dioxide ;  on  raising  the  temperature  to  about 
160'^,  this  effervescence  became  vigorous,  and,  on  cooling,  a  tenacious 
oil  was  left,  in  which  nothing  could  definitely  be  recognised,  except 
thio^^yanic  acid  and  phenylthiocarbimide.  Heat  led,  therefore,  not  to 
isouieric  change,  but  to  complete  disruption  of  the  molecule.  Transfer 
of  the  acyl  group  by  uietins  of  cold  weak  alkali  (Hugershoff's  method, 
loc.  cit.)  could  not  be  effected,  the  aa-compound  being  insoluble  in  it 
and  apparently  unchanged. 

From  the  results  of  these  and  similar  experiments,  it  would  seem 
that  an  acyl  group  may  usually  be  attached  to  the  sulphur  atom  of  a 
monosubstituted  thiourea,  in  the  same  way  as  an  alkyl  group;  and 
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that  it  will  remain  there  so  long  as,  in  conjunction  with  some  acid 
(hydrochloric,  picric,  or  nitric),  it  can  form  a  salt.  On  with- 
drawal of  the  combined  acid,  it  tends  to  move  to  that  nitrogen  atom 
which  already  contains  a  hydrocarbon  radicle ;  if  the  acyl  group  is  of 
pronounced  electronegative  character,  it  is  prone  to  move  once  more, 
into  union  with  the  unoccupied  nitrogen  atom,  to  form  a  symmetrical 
thiocarbamide,  whereas,  if  the  electronegative  character  is  of  low 
degree,  this  second  transfer  cannot  be  accomplished  easily,  if  at  all. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that,  for  a  short  time  at  least,  the 
free  base,  PhNH'C(NH)'S'C02Et,  is  capable  of  existence.  Thus,  when 
excess  of  strong  alkali  was  added  quickly  to  the  aqueous  solution  of 
the  hydrochloride,  without  allowing  time  for  solidification  of  the 
precipitate,  the  latter  redissolved  at  once ;  the  solution  had  an  odour 
of  mercaptan,  and,  when  neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evolved 
both  carbon  dioxide  and  hydrogen  sulphide,  reacted  faintly  for  aniline, 
and  yielded  a  precipitate ;  these  changes  are  probably  due,  in  the 
main,  to  a  primary  decomposition,  through  the  excess  of  alkali,  of  the 
unstable  base,  PhNH'C(NH)'S*C02Et,  into  phenylurea  and  ethyl 
thiocarbonic  acid,  EtO'CO'SH,  which  latter  yields  (Bender,  Annalen, 
1868,  148,  137)  hydrogen  sulphide,  mercaptan,  &c.  The  change  is 
complicated  through  the  transformation  of  a  portion  of  the  base  into 
the  oa-isomex-ide,  for  although  in  some  of  the  experiments  ferric 
chloride  gave  but  a  faint  reddening  of  the  mixture,  yet  in  no  instance 
was  thiocyanic  acid  entirely  absent. 

Furthermore,  when  the  precipitate  obtained  by  neutralising  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  was  treated  at  once  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  it  dissolved  readily,  whereas  it  has  previously  been 
mentioned  that,  after  solidification,  this  precipitate  is  practically  in- 
soluble in  the  acid  named. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  at  very  low  temperature  the  free  base 
might  continue  to  exist  as  such,  but  we  had  no  means  of  testing  this 
point  experimentally. 

Concerning  the  hydrochloride  a  few  details  may  here  be  given. 
From  the  alcoholic  mixture,  prepared  as  described  above,  it  may 
conveniently  be  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  light  petroleum.  The 
resultant  mobile  clear  .syrup  became  temporarily  viscid  at  -  15*^,  but 
after  half  an  hour  at  this  temperature  showed  no  sign  of  solidification. 
It  was  rather  unstable,  bubbles  of  carbon  dioxide  beginning  to  develop 
after  a  few  hours'  standing  at  the  temperature  of  the  room  ;  by  warming 
gently  on  the  water-bath  this  change  was  induced  at  once,  the  product 
being  the  hydrochloride  of  Bertram's  {loc.  cit.)  ethyl  eater  of  imino- 
phonylthiocarbamic  acid,  PhNH*C(NII)'SKt,  a  mercaptoid  substance 
obtained  directly  (Dixon,  loc.  cit.)  by  heating  phonylthiourea  with 
ethyl  clilorocurbonate  in  proaeuco  of  benzene.     It  is  necessary,  there- 
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fore,  in  preparing  the  original  hydrochloride  to  avoid  overheating  ; 
combination,  very  slow  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  occurs  mpidly 
at  35—40°,  but  a  temperature  materially  higher  than  this  is  not 
permissible. 

From  the  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  the  picrate 
separated  on  the  addition  of  aqueous  picric  acid,  as  a  bright  yellow 
precipitate,  minutely  crystalline,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
and  melting  at  85 — 86°.  It  was  free  from  chlorine,  was  desulphurised 
by  a  hot  alkaline  solution  of  lead  or  by  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  ;  on 
treatment  with  one  equivalent  of  dilute  alkali,  and  allowing  to  stand 
for  some  minutes,  the  mixture  when  heated  with  strong  alkali  gave 
the  reaction  for  thiocyanic  acid  : 

0-4535  gave  0-223  BaSO^.     S  =  6-8. 

CioHiaO^N^S.CjjHaO^Ns  requires  S-7-06  per  cent. 

Ethyl  ChlorocarhonaU  and  o-Tdyllhiourea. 

The  additive  compound,  a  clear,  mobile,  acid  syrup,  had  properties 
similar  to  those  of  the  phenylic  homologue.  It  was  dissolved  in  water, 
and  the  solution  ctirefuUy  neutralised  with  dilute  caustic  alkali.  As 
before,  the  precipitated  oil  soon  hardened,  the  solid  product,  insoluble 
in  water,  yielding  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  coloui-less,  flattened 
prisms,  melting  at  149 — 150°  with  very  slight  effervescence  : 

0-238  gave  0-225  BaSO^.     S  =  130. 

Cun,^03N.j8  requires  S=  13-45  per  cent. 

Warm,  sti-ong  caustic  alkali  readily  attacked  the  crystals,  producing 
an  oil  which  presently  changed  to  a  solid  ;  the  liquor  when  acidified 
reacted  intensely  with  ferric  chloride  for  thiocyanic  acid.  A  picraU 
was  obtainable  from  the  hydrochloride,  but  not  from  the  corresponding 
**  base,"  which  was  plainly  aa-carboxyethyl-o-tolylthiocarbamide, 

CVH7N(CO.,Et)-CS-NH2, 
isomeric  with  the  a6-compound  of  Doran  {loc.  cit.)  melting  at  152-5°. 

Ethyl  CMorocarbomtte  and  p-Tolylthiourea. 

No  material  difference  was  found  as  regards  the  product  in  this  case 
and  in  those  already  described  ;  the  compound,  aa-carboxyethyl-p- 
tolylthiocarbamide,  melted  at  146 — 147°,  and  yielded  thiocyanic  acid 
when  attacked  by  warm  caustic  potash. 

Doran's  {loc.  cit.)  aft-isomeride  melts  at  148 — 149°  : 
0-238,  fused  with  NaOH  +  KNO3,  gave  02334  BaSO^.     S=  135. 
CjjHj^OoNoS  requires  S=  1345  per  cent. 
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Phenyl  Chlorocarbonate  and  Phenylthiourea. 

Hitherto,  the  power  of  phenyl  chlorocarbonate  to  unite  with 
thioureas  has  been  tested  in  but  a  single  case,  Dixon  having  observed 
that  it  can  yield  a  hydrochloride  with  thiourea  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  909). 
The  combination  was  somewhat  iinstable,  being  converted  by  hot  water 
into  carbon  dioxide,  phenol,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  with  regeneration  of 
thiourea  ;  its  cold  aqueous  solution,  when  neutralised  with  Nj^  alkali, 
was  decomposed  with  formation  of  diphenyl  carbonate,  and  the  solid 
was  destroyed  by  melting,  without  pi'oduction  of  the  expected  i/^-base, 
NH2*C(NH)'SPh.  Hence  the  phenylic  compound  differs  markedly  in 
properties  from  its  methylic  and  ethylic  congeners. 

On  mixing  the  above  constituents,  dissolved  in  acetone,  they  com- 
bined at  the  ordinary  temperature,  yielding  the  hydrochloride  in  bril- 
liant, white  crystals,  melting  at  115 — 116°  with  effervescence;  the 
amount  was  76  per  cent,  of  that  calculated  for  a  molecular  additive 
pi-oduct  : 

0-3085  required  101  c.c.  iVyiO  AgNOg.     01  =  1 1  -6. 

Oi^Hj202N2S,H01  requires  01  =  11-5  per  cent. 

The  substance  was  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water  ;  it  dissolved 
moderately  freely  in  cold  alcohol,  and  the  solution,  when  treated  with 
aqueous  picric  acid,  gave  a  bright  yeWovf  pier  ate.  On  boiling  the  solid 
with  an  alkaline  solution  of  lead,  there  was  copious  desulphurisatiou  ; 
nevertheless,  only  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  was  thus  eliminated,  for,  on 
acidifying  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  treating  the  clear  liquid  with 
ferric  chloride,  an  intense  reaction  for  thiocyanic  acid  was  obtained. 

On  shaking  a  cold  alcoholic  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  with  excess 
of  calcium  carbonate,  filtering,  and  diluting  the  warm  liltrato  with 
water,  aa-carboxyphenylphenylthiocarbonate  crystallised  in  exception- 
ally brilliant,  pearly  leaflets  melting  at  144 — 145°  : 

0-272  gave  0230  BaSO^.     S  =  1 1  -6. 

Cj^HjjOaNjS  requires  S=  11*77  per  cetit. 

On  treatment  with  hot  alkali,  droplets  of  phenylthiocarbimide  were 
precipitated  ;  when  this  was  expelled  by  boiling  and  the  residual  liquid 
acidified,  hydrogen  sulphide  and  carbon  dioxide  escaped  with  effer- 
vescence, the  odour  of  phenol  becoming  marked ;  aniline  was  present, 
and  ferric  chloride  gave  a  strong  rod  coloration.  Since  the  contained 
Bulphur  appears  both  as  phenyltliiocarbimide  and  as  thiocyanic  acid 
(the  liydrogen  sulphide  powsibly  originating  through  the  attack  of  the 
hot  alkali  on  the  former),  tlio  interaction  must  proceed  in  at  least  two 
distinct  ways,  for  example  : 

(i)  PhO()./NPh'CS-Nll2  +  U,f>  =  HSON -f- PliOH  +  CO., -I- PhNlf.,. 
(ii)  PhCOj-NPh-OS-NH^  +  ll^O  =  PhOH  -i-  00^  -I-  Nil^  -f-  Ph-NCS.' 
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This  compound  is  isomeric  with  the  ai-derivative, 
PhO-CO-NHCS-NHPh, 
of  Doran  (Trang.,  1906,  89,  343),  meliing  at  148—149°,  and  yielding 
with  alkali   (Dixon,  Trans.,  1906,  89,  898)  all  the  products   named 
above  with  the  exception  of  thiocyanic  acid. 

o-l^ulyl  CIdorocarbonaU  and  Phenylthiourea. 

From  the  mixed  acetone  solutions,  the  hydrochloride  was  deposited 
in  tufts  of  colourless  priisms,  melting  with  effervescence  at  114*^: 

0  3225  required  1005  c.c.  NjXO  AgNO^.    CI  =  111. 

C,j,H,^0.^N2S,HCl  requires  CI  =  11-01  percent. 

This  salt  was  decomposed  by  contact  with  water,  and  wa/^  desulphur- 
ised by  an  alkaline  lead  solution,  even  in  the  cold. 

By  treating  the  alcoholic  solution  with  calcium  carbonate,  evaporat- 
ing the  filtrate  to  a  small  bulk,  and  crystallising  the  solid  residue  from 
alcohol,  small,  white  prisms  were  obtained,  melting  without  effer- 
vescence at  103 — 104°,  and  giving  with  hot  caustic  alkali  reactions 
similar  to  those  of  the  corresponding  phenylic  derivative  : 

0-286  gave  0-237  BaSO^.     S=  11-4. 

C,5Hj^O.^N.2S  requires  8=1119  per  cent. 

This  oa-compound  is  isomeric  with  the  «6-form,  melting  at  155 — 156° 
(corr.),  obtained  by  Dixon  {loc.  cit.,  1906)  from  thiocarbimiuo-o-tolyl- 
carbonate  and  aniline. 

p-Tolj/l  CMorocarho^uUe  ami  Phenylthiourea. 

Vigorous  avtion  took  place  between  these  constituents  in  acetone, 
the  mixture  quickly  changing  to  a  white  pulp ;  the  yield  of  solid 
product,  apart  from  what  remained  dissolved  in  the  mother  liquor, 
amouuted  to  74  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  for  an  additive  compound. 

The  crystalline  solid  melted  with  efifervescence  at  134°  was  decom- 
posed by  water,  and  when  treated  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  lead, 
darkeiie  1,  even  in  the  cold,  owing  to  desulphurisation . 

0-3225  re^iuired  1005  c.c.  iV/lO  AgNOj.     CI  =  1 1  -1. 

C,5Hi^0^N.^S,HCl  requires  Cl  =  1101  per  cent. 

On  withdrawal  of  the  combined  acid  by  means  of  calcium  carbonate, 
the  base  underwent  the  usual  change,  yielding  aa-carboxy-jw-tolylphenyl- 
thiocarbamide,  CH3-CgH^-0'C()-N(CgH5)-CS-NH2,  in  long,  shining, 
flatteced  prisms  melting  at  133 — 134°: 

0  286  gave  0227  BaSO^.    S=  10'9. 

CjjHj^OjNjS  requires  S  =  11  19  per  cent. 

Hot  caustic  alkali  readily  attacked  the  substance,  with  precipitation 
of  an  oil  (pheuylthiociirbimide) ;  when  this  was  expelled  by  boiling,  and 
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the  residual  solution  acidified,  hydrogen  sulphide  and  carbon  dioxide 
escaped,  the  liquor  developing  the  characteristic,  penetrating  odour  of 
/^c^esol,  and  reacting  strongly  for  both  aniline  and  thiocyanic  acid. 
This  complex  decomposition  is  obviously  similar  to  that  of  the  aa-carb- 
oxyphenyl  homologue,  and  resembles  that  of  the  a6-isomeride 

CgH^Me-O-CO-NH-CS-NHPh 
(Dixon,  loc.  cit.),  melting  at   157 — 158°  (corr.),  in  every  respect,  save 
that  the  latter  yields  no  thiocyanic  acid. 

Phenyl  Chlorocarhonate  and  o-Tolylthiourea. 

The  yield  of  additive  compound,  prepared  in  warm  acetone  solution, 
reached  92  per  cent,  of  that  calculated,  the  product  being  a  white, 
crystalline  solid  melting,  when  quickly  heated,  at  98 — 99°  with 
effervescence : 

0-3225  required  9-95  c.c.  NjXQ  AgNO,.     Cl  =  1095. 

Ci5Hi402N2S,HCl  requires  ci  =  1101  per  cent. 

By  treatment  of  the  alcoholic  solution  with  calcium  carbonate,  the 
aa-compound  was  obtained  in  brilliant,  long,  vitreous  prisms,  melting 
at  119 — 120°,  and  yielding  with  caustic  alkali,  o-tolylthiocarbimide, 
phenol,  thiocyanic  acid,  &c.  : 

0-286  gave  02324  BaSO^.     S=  11-2. 

C^5H^^02N2S  requires  S  =  11'19  per  cent. 

This  product  is  another  isomeride  of  the  aa-compound  melting  at 
103 — 104°  already  described. 

PJienyl  Chlorocarhonate  and  p-2'olylthiourea. 

Nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the  calculated  yield  of  hydrochloride  was  pre- 
cipitated from  the  mixed  acetone  solutions ;  the  salt  occurring  as  a 
white,  crystalline  solid  which  melted,  when  rapidly  heated,  at  108° 
with  effervescence.  The  melting  points  of  all  these  hydrochlorides  are 
influenced  largely  by  the  rate  of  heating,  a  phenomenon  which  is 
doubtless  conditioned  by  the  gradual  loss,  with  increasing  temperature, 
of  hydrogen  chloride : 

0-3225  required  975  c.c.  iVyiO  AgNOg.    CI  =  10-7. 

CV,Hh02N.^8,I1C1  requires  CI  =  11-01  per  cent. 

Elimination  of  the  combined  haloid  acid  by  means  of  calcium 
carl)onato  in  the  cold,  furnished  a  solid,  which,  after  ci'yslallisation 
from  alcohol,  formed  largo,  brilliant,  flattened  prisms  melting  at  153° 
and  giving  the  reactions  of  an  aa-derivative  : 

0-286  yielded  02324  |{aSO.,.     S=  1 1-2. 

OijUj^O.^N.^S  requires  S=  11-19  per  cent. 
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This  substance,  oa-carboxyphenyl-p-tolylthiocarbamide,  constitutes 
the  third  strict  representative  of  its  class,  being  a  pure  position- 
isomeride  of  the  «Kt-carboxy-jy-tolyIphenylthiocarbamide,  of  tn.  p. 
133 — 134°,  previously  described,  and  of  the  corresponding  a6-compound 
(see  above). 

When  treated  with  hot  alkali  it  decomposes  with  formation  of 
/j-tolji'lthiocarbimide,  phenol,  thiocyanic  acid,  Ac. 

Palmityl  C/doride  and  Thiourea. 

On  mixing  these  constituents,  dissolved  in  cold  acetone,  a  copious, 
white  precipitate  separated,  consisting  of  the  hydrochloride, 

Nlfj-C(NU)-S-C0-Ci,H3,.HCl  ; 
it  was  apparently  insoluble  in  cold  water,  melted  at  1 11 — 113°,  and 
gave,   when  treated  in  alcoholic  solution  with  alcoholic  picric  acid,  a 
bright  yellow  picrate  : 

0'3505,  fused  as  before,  i-equired  by  Volhard's  method  9*9  c.c.  i\710 
AgNO^.     CI  =  100. 

0  3505  gave  0226  BaSO^.     S  -  8-9. 

OjtHssONjCIS  requires  Cl=  1013  ;  S-913  per  cent. 

Hulling  water  decomposed  the  hydrochloride  with  formation  of  an 
oil  which  solidified  on  cooling.  The  liquor,  when  evaporated,  left  a 
white,  crystalline  solid,  containing  thiocarbamidic  sulphur,  and  yielding 
with  ethyl  nitrite  and  ferric  chloride,  Claus'  reaction  {Annalen,  1876, 
179,  129)  for  thiourea  ;  the  solidified  oil,  when  crystallised  from  dilute 
alcohol,  sepai'ated  in  greasy  crystals,  free  from  chlorine,  nearly  free 
from  sulphur,  giving  a  soap  with  caustic  alkali,  and  melting  at 
64°  ;  this  was  obviously  palmitic  acid  (m.  p.  62°),  containing  a  trace  of 
impurity. 

The  reaction  with  water  is  therefore  similar  to  that  in  the  case 
of  the  acetyl  homologue,  NH2-C(NH)-SCOMe,HCI,  Dixon  and 
Hawthorne  {loc.  cit.). 

PvUmityl  Chloride  and  PhenyUhiourea. 

From  the  mixed  acetone  solutions  the  hydrochloride  was  depo^^ited 
as  a  bulky,  snow-white  precipitate  melting  at  64 — 65° : 

0-4265,  fused  with  NaOH  +  KNOg,  required  98  c.c.    .V/10  AgNO,. 

CI  =  816. 
0-4265,  fused  with  NaOH  +  KNOg,  gave  0-232  BaSO^.    S  =  7-5. 
C23U39ON2CIS  requii-es  CI  =  8*32  ;  S  =  7-50  per  cent. 
Hence  the  product  was  a  molecular  additive  compound. 

When  allowed  to  stand  in  contact  with  strong  caustic  alkali,  the 
solid  was  attacked,  the  mixture,   when  acidified,  giving  with  ferric 
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chloride  a  strong  reaction  for  thiocyanic  acid,  and  thereby  showing 
the  presence  of    aa-palmitylphenylthiocarbamide, 
CisHg^CO-NPh-CS-NHa. 

This  compound  was  isolated  by  means  of  calcium  carbonate,  and, 
when  recrystallised  from  weak  alcohol,  formed  long  needles  melting 
at  about  74°;  with  caustic  alkali,  it  yielded  thiocyanic  acid,  and 
hence  was  isomeric  with  the  a6-form,  produced  (Dixon,  Trans.,  1896, 
69,  1595)  from  palmitylthiocarbimide  and  aniline,  and  melting  at 
62—63° : 

0-390  gave  0-225  BaSO^.     S  =  7-9. 

CggHggONgS  requires  S  =  8-18  per  cent. 
By  heating,  it  is  readily  converted  into  the  a6-isomeride. 

Phenylacetyl  Chloride  and  Thiourea. 

Using  acetone  solutions,  snow-white,  odourless,  flattened  prisms  were 
obtained,  the  yield  amounting  to  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  that  cal- 
culated from  the  equation  : 

CHgPh-COOl  -h  NH2-C(NH)-SH  =  NH2-C(NH)-8-CO-CH2Ph,HCl. 

0-461,  fused  with  NaOH-fKNOg,  required  19-3  c.c.    iVVlO  AgNOg. 
CI  =  14-9. 

0-407,  fused  with  NaOH  +  KNO3,  gave  0-409  BaSO^.    S  =  13-8. 
C9HioON2S,HCl  requires  CI  -  1540  ;  S=  13-88  per  cent. 

The  hydrochloride  melted  at  81 — 82°;  by  dissolution  in  hot  water  it 
was  almost  completely  decomposed  into  hydrochloric  acid,  phenylacetic 
acid,  and  thiourea  : 

0-2305,  dissolved  in  a  little  hot  water,  required  for  neutralisation 
I8-5  c.c.  NjXQ  KOH,  but  on  diluting  to  about  500  c.c.  19-8  c.c.  were 
required,  the  calculated  amount  for  two  equivalents  being  20  c.c. 

By  dropping  a  freshly-prepared,  concentrated  solution  into  aqueous 
picric  acid,  a  bright,  orange-yellow  picrate  was  obtained  in  fine  needles, 
free  from  chlorine,  and  melting  at  107 — 108°  with  decomposition ;  this 
salt  is  dissociated  by  hot  water. 

Phenylacetyl  Chloride  and  Fhenylthiourea. 

The  constituents  united  vigorously  in  warm  acetone ;  by  recrystal- 
lisation  from  this  solvent  the  product  was  obtained  as  a  bulky,  snow- 
white  solid  m'elting  at  130—131°  : 

0-542,  fused    with    NaOH,  Ac,   required    ]7'9  c.c.   i\^/10  AgNO.,. 

Cl=ll-7. 
0-3065  gave  02292  BaSO^.     S -  10-3. 

CijjIT,/)N.,S,nCl  rc(iuire8  CI-  11-58  ;  8-10-44  per  cent. 
The  hydrochloride  was  soluble  in  alcohol,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold 
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water,  but  apparently  decomposed  by  it,  the  mixture  yielding  no 
reaction  for  thiocyanic  acid.  By  contact  with  strong  caustic  alkali  it 
was  readily  attacked,  with  formation  of  thiocyanic  acid,  and  hence 
with  production  of  «a-phenylacetylphenylthiocarbamide ;  the  ab-oom- 
pound  when  thus  treated  yields  no  thiocyanic  acid. 

The  aa-derivative  was  isolated  by  shaking  a  cold  alcoholic  solution 
of  the  hydrochloride  with  excess  of  calcium  carbonate,  the  filtrate,  on 
spontaneous  evaporation  yielding  beautiful,  vitreous,  rhombic  crystals. 
These  were  freed  from  a  trace  of  phenylthiourea  by  treatment  with 
cold  chloroform,  in  which  the  latter  is  practically  insoluble ;  on 
evaporating  the  solvent  and  crystallising  the  residue  from  alcuhol* 
long,  colourless  prisms  were  obtained  melting  at  113 — 114°  (oorr.) : 

0-27  gave  0-2352  BaSO^.     S  =  120. 

CjjHj^ONjjS  requires  S=  1186  per  cent. 

The  product  was  insoluble  in  water,  moderately  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol,  and  freely  so  in  chloroform.  It  was  desulphurised  im- 
perfectly by  boiling  witli  alkaline  lead  tartrate,  and  when  heated 
with  alkali  yielded  a  turbid  mixture  reacting  strongly  for  thiocyanic 
acid,  conse(juently  it  is  isomeric  with  the  ai-phenylacetylphenyl- 
thiocarbamide,  Cli.,Ph-CO-NH-CS-NHPh,  of  m.  p.  109  — 110^  ob- 
tained by  Dixon  (Trans.,  1896,  60,  866)  from  pbeuylacetylthio- 
carbimide  and  aniline. 

Action  of  Heat  on  A&PltenyUieetylph&nylthiocarhamide. — A  quantity 
was  melted  and  kept  for  two  hours  at  1 10°.  No  effervescence  occurred, 
and  the  loss  of  weight  was  immaterial  (less  than  0*5  per  cent.) ;  the 
cooled  fusion,  a  re?in,  was  dissolved  in  cold  chloroform,  the  solution 
after  spontaneous  evaporation  leaving  a  white  solid,  which  on  crystalo 
lisation  from  alcohol  separated  in  tufts  of  lustrous,  white  prisms, 
containing  thiocarbamidic  sulphur,  but  giving  no  reaction  for  thio- 
cyanic acid  when  treated  with  hot  alkali.  Its  mixture  with  the 
original  aa-compound  melted  indistinctly  between  90°  and  102°;  on 
the  other  hand,  when  three  tubes,  charged  respectively  with  (1)  the 
above  substance,  (2)  a  specimen  of  a6-phenylacetylphenylthiocarbamide, 
prepared  from  the  corresponding  thiocarbimide  and  aniline,  and  (3)  a 
mixture  in  equal  parts  of  (1)  and  (2)  were  attached  to  the  same 
thermometer,  they  all  melted  sharply  at  the  same  moment  at 
109 — 110°  (corr.).  Consequently,  the  product  was  ai-phenylacetyl- 
phenylthiocarbamide. 

Now  the  original  hydrochloride,  when  treated  with  picric  acid, 
yields  a  picrate  and  hence  contains  a  basic  form,  whilst  neither  the 
iM-  nor  the  a6-derivative  leacts  with  picric  acid.  The  phenylacetyl 
group,  therefore,  primarily  attached  to  sulphur,  leaves  it  when  the 
base   is   liberated  at   the   ordinary  temperature,   and   passes   to   the 
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phenylated  nitrogen  atom,  yielding  a  compound  stable  enough  to 
admit  of  crystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol,  but  undergoing  a  second 
transposition  at  its  melting  point :  PhNH-C(NH)-S-C0-CH2Ph,HCl-^ 
PhCHg-CO-NPh-CS-NHg  — >  PhCHg-CO-NH-CS-NHPh. 


PJienylhenzylcarhamic  Chloride  and  Phenylthiourea. 

In  a  recent  paper  (Dixon  and  Hawthorne,  loc.  cit.)  it  was  shown 
that  disubstituted  carbamic  chlorides,  when  heated  with  thiourea, 
yield  molecular  additive  compounds,  the  hydrochlorides  of  bases, 
]SrH2-C(NH)-S-C0-NXY,  the  nitrates  and  picrates  of  which  are 
sufficiently  stable  to  allow  of  their  being  recrystallised  from  boiling 
water.  The  bases,  however,  being  attacked  with  great  ease  by  dilute 
alkali  were  not  isolated  ;  they  are  isomeric  with  certain  thiobiurets  of 
the  form,  NXY-CO-NH-CS-NHg,  prepared  by  Dixon  (Trans.,  1899, 
75,  388)  from  disubbtituted  carbamylthiocarbimides  and  ammonia. 
It  remained  now  to  be  learned  whether  substituted  thioureas  also 
would  unite  with  these  carbamic  chlorides. 

Phenylbenzylcarbamic  chloride  and  phenylthioui'ea  were  selected  for 
experiment. 

Unsatisfactory  results  were  obtained  on  fusing  the  constituents 
together  directly ;  the  chloride  was  therefore  dissolved  in  benzene 
and  the  solution  heated  with  one  molecular  proportion  of  the  thiourea, 
using  a  reflux  condenser ;  in  these  circumstances  carbonyl  sulphide 
was  evolved  and  a  pasty  solid  left.  By  means  of  acetone  this  was 
separated  into  benzylaniline  hydrochloride  and  a  tenacious  syrup, 
almost  free  from  sulphur,  and  consisting  probably  of  phenyl- 
cyanamide,  BzPhN-COCl  +  PhNH-C(NH)-SH  =  BzPhNH.HCl  + 
COS  +  PhNH-CN. 

This  unexpected  result,  namely,  desulphurisation  of  the  thiourea, 
recalls  a  somewhat  analogous  change  observed  with  phenylmethyl- 
carbamic  chloride  and  thiocarbanilide  ;  these  substances,  when  gently 
heated  together,  decomposing  with  evolution  of  carbonyl  sulphide  and 
production  of  phenylthiocarbimide,  together  with  the  hydrocliloride  of 
triphenylguanidine  (loc.  cit.,  405). 

The  previous  experiment  was  repeated  by  heating  phenylbenzyl- 
carbamic chloride  and  ])honylthiourea  with  acetone  for  some  days 
at  40 — 45°,  but  although  interaction  took  place,  no  additive  compound 
could  be  isolated  from  the  viscid  reaction  product. 

In  the  paper  by  Dixon  and  ]Iawthorne,  cited  above,  is  mentioned 
the  failure  of  attempts  to  prepare  from  the  hydrocliloride, 

PhN-C(NIl)-S-COPh,lI(Jl, 
the  aa-derivative,  PhN(C0Ph)-nS-Nlf2. 
That  this  substance  existed  iu  the  material  left  on  elimination  of 
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the  combined  halogen  acid  was  inferred  from  the  fact  that  after  treat- 
ment with  caustic  alkali  it  yielded  the  reaction  for  thiocyanic  acid- 
Yet  on  recrystal  ligation  the  only  product  which  separated  was  the 
aft-compound,  the  mother  liquor  giving  an  enfeebled  thiocyanic  reaction 
with  potash  ;  the  solid  residue,  obtained  by  evaporating  this  liquor 
when  again  crystallised,  yielded  more  of  the  aft-derivative,  but  the 
solution  now  gave  practically  no  thiocyanic  reaction  with  alkali. 

As  a  reason  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  power  of  yielding 
thiocyanic  acid,  it  was  conjectured  that  the  benzoyl  group  might 
possess  so  free  a  mobility  that  the  mere  warming  necessary  for 
recrystallisation  might  be  sufficient  to  cause  its  transference  from  the 
phenylated  to  the  non-substituted  nitrogen  atom,  thus  : 

PhN(G0Ph)-CS-NH2     -^     PhNH-CS-NH(COPh) ; 
at  the  time  it  was  not  possible  to  test  this  experimentally. 

In  dealing  with  this  hydrochloride,  whether  the  halogen  acid  was 
removed  by  sodium  ethoxide  or  by  calcium  carbonate  (both  methods 
were  tried),  the  salt  was  previously  dissolved  in  nearly  absolute 
alcohol  which  effected  considerable  dissociation  (into  benzoic  acid, 
h)'drochloric  acid,  and  phenylthiourea),  and  hence  it  was  necessary  to 
separate  these  by-products  from  the  oa-compound  formed,  a  prooe«8 
obviously  both  circuitous  and  wasteful.  With  the  view  of  achieving 
more  dirortly  the  production  of  the  substance  retjuired,  we  now  had 
recourse  to  Hugershoff's  method,  namely,  interaction  of  the  thiourea 
and  the  acid  anhydride. 

Benzoic  Anhydride  and  Phenylthiourta. 

When  phenylthiourea  was  heated  on  the  water- bath  with  a  slight 
excess  of  benzoic  anhydride  until  the  mixture  became  clear,  the 
product  (which  at  first  gave  the  thiocyanic  reaction),  after  two 
recrystallisations  from  alcohol,  formed  vitreous  prisms  melting  at 
145 — 146°  (uncorr.) ;  these  gave  no  trace  of  thiocyanic  acid  with 
caustic  alkali,  and  consisted  no  doubt  of  «ft-benzoylphenylthiocarb- 
amide»  COPh-NH-CS-NIlPh. 

Benzoic  AnJiydride  and  p-Tolylthiourea. 

It  being  evident  from  the  last  result  that  if  an  «a-compound  had 
been  formed  at  all  the  benzoyl  group  must  then  have  changed  its 
position,  the  experiment  was  repeated  at  a  lower  temperature.  More- 
over, as  in  the  previous  experiments  {loc.  cit.),  attempts  to  prepare 
a  hydrochloride  from  phenylthiourea  had  been  unsucces.sful,  the 
hydrochloride  actually  obtained  being  that  derived  from  j[>-tolylthio- 
urea,  the  latter  was  now  selected  for  examination. 

In  the  first  test,  p-tolylthiourea  was  heated  with  benzoic  anhydride 
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at  80° ;  in  about  ten  minutes  the  mixture  began  to  give  the  reaction 
with  caustic  alkali  for  thiocyanic  acid  ;  it  did  not  clear,  however,  and 
after  a  little  more  than  an  hour  the  pasty,  brown  melt  was  crystal- 
lised from  alcohol.  The  material  deposited  gave  no  thiocyanic  reaction, 
and  consisted  of  pure  a6-benzoyl-/?-tolylthiocarbamide ;  the  liquor 
from  this  gave  the  reaction,  but  on  concentration  yielded  only  the 
ai-compound. 

The  trial  was  repeated  at  a  temperatui  e  not  exceeding  60° ;  in  these 
circumstances  interaction  occurred  slowly  and  imperfectly,  the  semi- 
fused  product  giving  the  thiocyanic  reaction  for  an  aa  compound. 
But,  as  before,  the  only  substance  which  could  definitely  be  isolated  was 
a6-benzoyl-;>tolylthiocarbamide.  From  those  results  it  would  appear 
that  the  aa-compound  is  formed  by  the  interaction  of  the  constituents 
named,  but  that  at  the  temperature  of  this  reaction  considerable 
change  occurs  in  the  a6-form,  and  that  by  recrystallisation  from 
alcohol  the  same  change  is  easily  completed.  It  is  curious  that  the 
benzo}'!  group,  in  spite  of  a  relatively  high  combining  weight,  should 
exhibit  mobility  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  acetyl,  propionyl,  &c. 

For  convenience  and  in  order  to  collect  the  somewhat  scattered 
literature  of  the  subject,  a  list  is  subjoined  of  the  basic  acyl-i/^thio- 
urea  forms  now  known  as  salts,  and  of  their  isomerides,  the  acylthio- 
ureas,  together  with  the  respective  melting  points  and  references  to 
original  papers. 

Table  I  includes  the  hydrochlorides  of  acyl-i/'-thioureas, 
NH2-C(NH)'SR, 


Table  I. — Monosubsiitution  Derivatives. 


Acyl-ijf- thiourea  (hydrocliloride). 


Melting 
poiut. 


Acetyl,  CH/CO    109' 

Palmityl,  C,bH8,-C0 111—113'" 

I'lieiiylacetyl,  I'hCIVCO    I  82' 

Benzoyl,  PliCO 116 

Carboxymethyl,  MoO'CO     '  90 

Carboxyeihyl,  KtO'CiO  117 

Carhoxyphcnyl,  rhO'CO |  180 

Diplicnylcarbamyl,  PhjN'CO i       183 

Al)Oiit 
Phcnylinethylcarbaniyl,  MePhN'COJ       176 

Phenylethylcarbainyl,  EtPliN'OO...        160 


Oliservor 

and 
Vtfereuce. 

M.  \).  of 

acylthio- 

urea. 

C.  D.  and  II. 
D.  and  T. 

165° 

D.  ami  H. 

I),  (i) 

PI.,  D.  (i) 

D.  (ii) 

170 
166 
140 
176 

D.  and  11. 

(corr.) 
183 

>> 

(corr. ) 
167 

II 

(corr. ) 
148 

(corr. ) 

Obsorvor 

and 
reference. 


N.  and  L 


Pk. 
Do.  (i) 
Do.  (ii) 
D.  (Ii) 

D.  (iii) 
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and   the   corresponding    acyl thioureas,    NHR'C(NH)*SH    (where    R 
represents  the  acyl  group). 

Table  II  comprises  disubstitution  isomerides  of  the  form  (i) 
NHX-C(NH)-SR,HC1,  (ii)  NXR-CS-NH^,  and  (iii)  NHR-CS-NHX 
(where  X  indicates  a  hydrocarbon  radicle  and  R,  as  before,  an  acyl 
group). 

Table  II. — Disubstitution  Derivatives. 


(i). 

(u). 

(iii). 

"^2 

Groups  inc! 

uded. 

'i"^ 
^^^ 

Observer 
and 

"§ 

Obflerver 
and 

Obacrver 
and 

O     _     (k 

reference. 

d^ 

reference. 

sL^ 

reference. 

ai 

St 

R. 

X. 

.«2  o 

94°     D.  and  H. 

Aoatyl 

Phenyl 

139° 

Hu. 

173" 

H.  (i).  8. 

>i 

o-Tolyl 

96 

»» 

140 

>• 

184 

D.  (iv) 

,, 

;>-Tolyl 

103 

>i 

137 

>i 

176 

M.  (ii) 

Palmityl 

Phenyl 

65 

D.  and  T. 

74 

D.  and  T. 

63 

D.  (V) 

Benzoyl 

P-Tolyl 

188 

D.  and  H. 

— 

— 

159 

M.  (i),  D. 
andH. 

Pheuylacetyl 

Phenyl 

131 

D.  and  T. 

114 
(corr.) 

D.  and  T. 

110 

D.  (vi) 

Carboxymethyl 

Phenyl 

87 

D.  (i) 

167 
(corr.) 

D.  (i) 

158 

Do.  (i) 

" 

o-Tolyl 

93 

»> 

176 

(corr. ) 

»» 

172 

" 

" 

p-Tolyl 

solid 

" 

176 
(corr.) 

" 

158 

»» 

Carboxyethyl 

Phenyl 

syrup 

D.  and  T. 

133 

D.  and  T. 

130 

Do.  (ii) 

,, 

o-Tolyl 

M 

It 

150 

>« 

152-5 

>• 

>> 

^-Tolyl 

«> 

J  J 

147 

1, 

149 

»» 

Carboxyphenyl 

Phenyl 

116° 

«> 

145 

,, 

149 

Do.  (iii) 

>> 

o-Tolyl 

99 

" 

120 

•' 

165 
(corr. ) 

D.  (ii) 

>i 

p-Tolyl 

108 

M 

153 

" 

145 

(corr.) 

" 

Carboxy-otolyl 

Phenyl 

114 

l« 

104 

_" 

166 
(corr. ) 

" 

Carboxy-p-tolyl 

Phenyl 

134 

»l 

134 

" 

158 
(corr. ) 

" 

C.=  Claus,  Ber.,  1875,  8,  42  ;  D.  (i)  =  Dixon,  Trans.,  1903,  83,  550  ;  D.  (ii)  = 
Trans.,  1906,  89,  892;  D.  (iii)  =  Trans.,  1899,  75,  388;  D.  (iv)  =  Trans.,  1889, 
55,  301;  D.  (v)  =  Trans.,  1896,  69,  1595;  D.  (vi)  =  Trans.,  1896,  69,  866; 
D.  and  H.  =  Dixon  and  Hawthorne,  Trans.,  1907,  91,  122  ;  D.  and  T.  =  Dixon 
and  Taylor,  this  paper;  Do.  (i)  =  Doran,  Trans.,  1901,  79,  906  ;  Do.  (ii)  =  Trans., 
1896,  69,  324  ;  Do.  (iii)  =  Trans.,  1905,  87,  343  ;  Hu.  =  Hugershoff,  Ber.,  1899, 
32,  3t)49  ;  M.  (i)  =  Miquel,  Ann.  Chini.  Phys.,  1877,  [v],  11,  318  ;  M.  (ii)  =  Bull, 
Soc.  ehim.,  1877,  [ii],  28,  103  ;  N.  and  L.  =  Nencki  and  Leppert,  Ber.,  1873,  6, 
905;  Pk.  =  Pike,  Ber.,  1873,  6,  755;  PI.  =  Pawlewski,  Ber.,  1888,  21,  402; 
S.  =  R.  SchiflF,  Ber.,  1876,  9,  570. 
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Conclusions. 

Although  the  number  of  cases  hitherto  examined  is  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  laying  down  of  general  principles,  still  the  following 
appear  to  hold,  and,  pending  further  observation,  are  here  advanced 
provisionally. 

(1)  All  definitely  acid  chlorides  containing  the  group  'COCl, 
united  to  a  hydrocarbon  radicle,  either  directly  or  through  the  inter- 
vention of  an  oxygen  atom,  combine  with  thiourea  or  its  non-acidic 
monosubstitution  derivatives,  yielding  in  each  case  the  hydrochloride 
of  a  pseudo-iovxTL, 

NH2-C(NH)-S-C0R, 

where  R  represents  the  hydrocarbon  or  oxyhydrocarbon  radicle. 

(2)  Where  R  is  aliphatic  in  general  character,  the  withdrawal  of 
the  combined  acid  leads  to  the  formation  of  the  corresponding  base, 
which  at  the  ordinary  temperature  is  unstable,  the  acyl  group  leaving 
the  molecule,  if  this  is  non-substituted  (that  is,  derived  from  thio- 
urea) ;  but  if  it  is  substituted,  then  migrating,  in  a  short  time,  but 
not  necessarily  at  once,  to  that  nitrogen  atom  united  with  the  sub- 
stituting group,  to  form  an  aa-disubstituted  thiourea  or  thiocarbamide. 
The  latter  is  of  moderate  stability,  but  changes  again  when  melted, 
the  acyl  radicle  now  passing  into  union  with  the  nitrogen  atom  pre- 
viously non-substituted  to  yield  a  symmetrical  disubstituted  thio- 
carbamide. In  other  words,  a  certain  thiourea  molecule  may  exist 
successively  in  three  forms,  namely  (see  Trans.,  1895,  67,  564),  (i) 
acyl-i/^-v-arylthiourea,  (ii)  v-acylarylthiourea  (or  aa-acylarylthiocarb- 
amide),  and  (iii)  a-acyl-6-arylthiocarbamide. 

(3)  Where  R  =  phenyl,  the  form  (ii)  above  represents  a  stage  of 
low  stability,  the  product,  on  very  slight  rise  of  temperature,  passing 
into  form  (iii). 

(4)  Where  R  is  united  to  CO  through  an  oxygOn  atom,  the  whole 
group  RO'CO"  becomes  electropositive  (as  compared  with  R'CO") ; 
in  these  circumstances  the  withdrawal  of  hydrochloric  acid  from  the 
hydrochloride  XNH-C(NH)-S-CO^ll,HCl  leads  as  before  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  above  form  (ii),  but  with  this  increasing  basicity  of  the 
"acyl"  group  its  resistance  to  transfer  becomes  more  marked,  the 
compound,  when  cautiously  fused,  undergoing  but  little  change ;  if 
the  temperature  is  raised,  disruption  of  the  molecule  occurs.* 

(5)  If  the  "acyl"  group  be  of  the  comparatively  basic  form, 
XYN'OO*  (where  X  aud  Y  are  purely  hydrocarbon  radicles),  the 
compound  XYN'COCl  can  yield  a  hydrochloride  with  thiourea,  but 

*  iJiiiliuclly  uluutro|)08itive  groiipM,  naniuly,  hydrocurbuu  radiulos,  uru  nut  knuwii 
to  uiidui'go  iiiuveiiiuut  from  tlio  aa-  to  tliu  ((^-lorm  in  thiocarbaniidi'ti. 
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hitherto  no  similar  compound  has  been  obtained  with  its  substitution 
derivatives  ;  moreover,  the  products  with  thiourea  itself  are  decom- 
posed readily  with  formation  of  the  secondary  amino  corresponding  to 
the  disubstituted  carbamic  chloride. 

It  is  proposed  to  extend  the  study  of  these  combinations  so  as  to 
include  other  classes  both  of  acylogens  and  of  substituted  thiocarb- 
amides. 

Queen's  College, 

COKK. 


FiXXXVI. — The     Chemical     Action     of    the     Radium 
Emanation.     Part  I.     Action  on  Distilled   Water. 

By  Sir  William  Ramsay,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 

The  emvnxtion  from  radium  is  one  of  the  most  potent,  if  not  the  most 
pjtent  chemical  agent  which  exists  in  nature.  Ot  all  known  substanoas 
it  is  endowed  with  the  greatest  content  of  potential  energy :  for  one 
cubic  centimetre  contains,  and  can  evolve,  ne:irly  three  million  times 
as  much  heat  as  an  equal  volume  of  a  mixture  of  two  volumes  of  hydro- 
gen with  one  of  oxygen.  The  spontaneous  change  which  it  undergoes, 
moreovei',  is  accompanied  by  the  emission  of  an  immense  number  of 
corpuscles,  expelled  with  a  velocity  approaching  that  of  light  in 
niignitude,  and  which  have  a  remarkable  iuQuence  on  matter.  For 
some  years  1  have  been  engaged  in  studying  its  chemical  action,  and 
in  this  memoir  I  shall  attempt  to  describe  its  action  on  pure  water. 

Since  the  discovery  of  this  gas  by  Djrn  in  1900,  it  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  mvny  researches,  physical  for  the  most  part.  What  we  know 
of  its  properties  can  be  told  in  a  few  words. 

It  is  a  g.is  of  unknown,  but  probably  considerable  density  (Ruther- 
ford and  Miss  Brooks,  Traas.  Hoy.  Soc.  Canada,  1901),  which 
unceasingly  escapes  from  salts  of  radium,  preferably  dissolved  in 
water.  Its  most  remarkable  property  is  its  spontaneous  change 
into  helium  (Ramsay  and  Soddy,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  1903,  72,  204,  and 
1904,  73,  346)  and  other  products  (radium  A,  B,  C,  ttc);  the 
latter  also  possess  a  limited  life ;  it  is  supposed  that  radium  F  is 
identical  with  polonium.  The  emanation  obeys  Boyle's  law ;  its 
spectrum  was  examined  by  Ramsay  and  Collie  {ibid.,  1904,  73, 
470).  Attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  its  density  by 
measuring  its  rate  of  di£fusion,  and  so  to  gain  knowledge  of  its 
molecular  weight ;  the  results  of  such  experiments  are  somewhat  un- 
satisfactory, but  appear  to  indicate  a  density  of  about  100,  and  a  con- 

3  Q  2 
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sequent  molecular  weight  of  about  200.  It  resists  attack  by  all 
chemical  agents  which  have  been  tried  ;  like  argon  and  its  congeners, 
it  is  unaffected  by  sparking  with  oxygen  in  presence  of  caustic  potash 
or  by  prolonged  contact  with  a  red  hot  mixture  of  magnesium  dust 
and  lime ;  it  would  therefore  appear  to  belong  to  the  helium  group  of 
elements.  If  this  be  so,  its  atomic  weight  and  its  molecular  weight 
should  be  identical,  for  its  molecule  is  probably  monatomic.  Perhaps 
its  atomic  weight  is  approximately  21 65,  for  the  mean  difference 
between  five  pairs  of  elements,  of  which  one  example  is  tin  and  lead, 
is  88*5  ;  and  this  number,  added  to  the  atomic  weight  of  xenon,  128, 
gives  21 6  6.  The  number  216-5  would  correspond  approximately  to  a 
density  of  100. 

It  can  be  condensed  by  cooling  it  to  -  185°  by  means  of  liquid  air 
(Rutherford  and  Soddy,  Phil.  Mag.,  1903,  [vi],  6,  561).  Rutherford 
and  Soddy  state  that  it  is  non-volatile  at  temperatures  a  few  degrees 
below  150°  j  but  it  must  certainly  possess  a  vapour  pressure  even  at 
—  185°,  for  when  a  complete  vacuum  is  made  over  the  frozen  emana- 
tion, in  pumping  off  other  gases,  luminous  bubbles  travel  down  the 
fall-tube  of  the  Topler  pump. 

It  emits  only  a-rays  ;  and  its  rate  of  half-decay  is  3 '71  days 
(Rutherford),  3-99  (Curie),  and  3-86  (Sackur).  The  Curies  discovered 
that  radium  continually  evolves  heat ;  and  Rutherford  has  shown  that 
the  major  part  of  the  heat  is  due  to  the  disintegration  of  the  emanation  ; 
the  emanation  given  off  by  a  gram  of  radium  in  an  hour  evolves  about 
75  calories.  This  heat  owes  its  origin,  not  only  to  the  disintegration  of 
the  emanation,  but  also  to  the  spontaneous  change  of  several  of  its  pro- 
ducts. The  total  heat  evolved  during  the  life  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of 
emanation  is  close  on  7  million  gram-calories.  Now,  the  heat  evolved 
on  explosion  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  in  theoretical  quantity  is  about  3  calories  ;  it  follows  that 
during  its  disintegration  the  emanation  emits  nearly  2|  million 
times  as  much  heat  as  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
combining  with  explosion  to  form  water. 

It  was  with  the  design  of  applying  this  enormous  store  of  energy 
that  the  experiments  about  to  be  chronicled  were  begun,  about  two 
years  ago.  The  quantity  of  radium  at  my  disposal  has  varied  from 
time  to  time,  for  it  was  in  use  for  other  experiments. 

1.  27i«  Evolution  of  Ileal  hy  the  Radium  Emanation. — Although 
Rutherford  has  made  a  quantitative  estimation  of  the  amount  of  heat 
evolved  from  the  emanation,  a  qualitative  confirmation  will  here  bo 
given  ;  any  confirmatory  evidence  has  some  value. 

'J' wo  thermometers  were  constructed  ;  one,  an  ordinax'y  thermometer, 
the  Hcale  of  which  registered  tenths  of  degrees  ;  tho  bulb  of  the  other 
was  hollow,  HO  that  a  quantity  of  the  emanation,  mixed  with  hydrogen, 
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could  be  introduced  into  a  chamber  surrounded  by  the  mercury  of  the 
tl)ermometer.  The  two  thermometers  were  carefully  compared.  They 
were  placed,  after  filling  the  hollow  bulb  of  the  one  with  the  emanation 
obtained  in  five  days  from  162  milligrams  of  radium  bromide,  in  two 
silvered  vacuum  vesf-els,  and  they  rested  in  cotton-wool,  with  which  the 
vacuum  vessels  were  lightly  packed.  These  vessels  were  placed  side 
by  side  in  a  room  of  which  the  temperature  remained  nearly  constant. 
The  following  table  gives  the  differences  between  the  two  temper- 
iitures  ;  needless  to  say,  tliat  of  the  thermometer  containing  the  eman- 
ation was  the  higher  : 

Date— Nov 20.      21.      22.      23.      24.      25,      26.      27.    .28.      29.      30. 

Diirereuce   0-52''  OTS"  OeS"  ObS'  OAB'  0-34*  0-25'  0-23'  OlO"  O'le*  O'lS* 

Date— Dec...        1.        2.        3.        4.        5.  6.  7.  8.  9.  10. 

Diireience    ...     013"  0-13°  012*  0-10'  O'O'  -OOl"  -003°  +003''  -O'Ol'  +002* 

These  figures  show  incontestably  that  the  emanation  evolves  heat 
during  its  change,  and  that  the  amount  liberated  decreases  from  day  to 
day. 

2.  The  Relative  Amounts  of  Oxygen  and  Hydrogen  Evolved,  along  with 
Emanation,  by  the  Action  of  Radium  Bromide  o»»  Water. — Giesel 
{Ber.,  1902,  35,  360;  also  1903,  36,  347)  was  the  Brst  to 
observe  this  decomposition  ;  Bodlander  found  the  gaseous  mixture 
to  contain  12  per  cent,  of  oxygen  and  88  per  cent,  of  hydrogen; 
the  excess  of  hydrogen  was  6-t  per  cent.  Later,  Ramsay  and 
Soddy  (Jtoc.  cit.)  found  29 '8  per  cent,  of  oxygen  and  702  per  cent, 
of  hydrogen  ;  the  excess  of  hydrogen  is  106  per  cent.  Whence  comes 
this  excess]  They  ascribe  it  to  the  oxidation  of  the  grease  of  the  stop- 
cock ;  but  that  danger  was  avoided  in  the  work  of  which  an  account 
will  be  given.  The  following  experiments  were  made  in  the  hope  of 
solving  this  problem. 

The  first  question  to  be  answered  was :  Does  radium  bromide  evolve 
gas  when  dissolved  ?  A  very  pure  sample  of  bromide,  bought  from 
Blichner  *&  Co.,  of  Brunswick,  was  employed.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
five  samples  of  bromide,  bought  from  that  firm  at  different  time?, 
all  had  the  same  relative  discharging  power  on  an  electroscope,  as 
measured  by  the  /8-rays  evolved,  and  the  natural  conclusion  is  that 
they  all  possessed  the  same  degree  of  purity.  The  volume  of  the  gas 
obtained  from  the  sample  used  (which  weighed  50  milligrams),  on 
dissolving  it  in  water,  was  0*1444  c.c. ;  after  explosion  the  volume 
was  0'0477  c.c. ;  the  residue  consisted  solely  of  hydrogen,  mixed  with 
a  trace  of  helium,  the  latter  detected  by  its  spectrum.  Now,  crystalline 
bromide  probably  contains  two  molecules  of  water,  which  should  be 
resolved  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen  by  the  action  of  the  radium.  The 
excess  of  hydrogen  is  33  per  cent.,  and  it  must  be  supposed   that 
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the  gases  were  occluded  by  the   bromide  and  liberated  on  its  being 
dissolved. 

The  next  experiments,  made  at  considerable  intervals  of  time,  show 
the  yield  of  "  electrolytic  gas,"  with  the  excess  of  hydrogen,  obtained 
from  varying  amounts  of  radium  bromide  : 


Weight  of 

Time  of 

Volume 

ier 

Excess  of 

KdBr2,2H20 

collection 

Vohmie  of 

gram  per 

100 

hydrogen 

gram. 

in  hours. 

gas  in  CO. 

hours  in 

c.c. 

per  cent. 

1. 

0-0600 

96i 

1-67 

28-0 

14-50  * 

2. 

0-0600 

168 

2-88 

28-6 

4-44 

2>. 

0-1090 

240 

8-91 

34-0 

3-65 

4. 

0-1090 

196i 

6-86 

32-1 

13-90* 

5. 

0-1090 

336" 

16-43 

44-9 

6-13 

6. 

0-0700 

192 

2-57 

19-1 

16  00* 

7. 

0-1000 

168 

5-09 

30-3 

3-76 

8. 

0-1000 

168 

493 

29-3 

7-23 

9. 

0-1620 

48 

3-18 

41-8 

7-83 

Mean     32-0         Mean    5-51 
*  The  quantities  marked  with  an  asterisk  had  remained  in  contact  witli  mercury 
for  a  night,  before  being  measured.     They  have  been  omitted  in  taking  the  mean. 

The  inequality  in  these  results  may  be  accounted  for  by  several 
considerations.  First,  the  emanation  is  soluble  in  water,  and  it 
decomposes  water;  hence,  if  the  gases  remain  in  contact  with  the 
solution,  more  water  is  decomposed  than  if  they  are  removed  by  the 
pump  shortly  after  their  liberation.  Second,  the  emanation  causes 
recombination  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  at  a  rate  which  depends  on 
the  amount  present,  a*nd  probably  on  the  temperature.  Third,  the 
emanation  causes  oxygen  to  attack  mercury  when  they  are  left  in  con- 
tact.    The  following  special  experiment  illustrates  this  fact. 

The  initial  volume  of  a  mixture  of  emanation  with  pure  oxygen  was 
2*13  c.c.  ;  after  being  kept  for  five  days  over  mercury  it  had  decreased 
to  1*Q7  c.c,  and  the  surface  of  the  mercury  had  become  coated  with  a 
white  deposit,  which  gradually  changed  to  red,  and  appeared  to  consist 
of  mercuric  oxide.  A  similar  experiment  with  hydrogen  left  the  sur- 
face of  the  mercury  undimmed. 

For  these  experiments  on  the  volume  of  '*  electrolytic "  gas  pro- 
duced by  the  emanation,  the  radium  bromide  was  dissolved  in  water 
in  little  bulbs,  sealed  to  a  common  tube  connected  with  a  Topler 
pump.  To  prevent  possible  leakage,  after  each  removal  of  gas  the 
reservoir  of  the  pump  was  raised  so  as  to  cause  the  mercury  to  leak 
pant  the  valve  and  to  pass  a  stop-cock  closing  the  tube  connected  with 
the  bulbs;  the  gases  were  thus  confined  by  mercury  and  did  not  come 
into  contact  with  the  grease  of  tlio  stop-cock.  The  entrance  tube  to 
the  pump  was  capillary,  and  so  the  surface  of  contact  of  gas  and 
mercury  was  very  small  ;  the  excess  of  hydrogen  cannot  bo  ascribed  to 
the  attack  of  the  mercury.     Even  in  experiments  1,  4,  and  6,  when  the 
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j,'ases  remained  for  a  night  in  contact  with  a  large  surface  of  mercury 
ill  the  collecting  tube,  of  1"5  cm.  diameter,  the  mercury  was  not  much 
iittacked.  The  arrangement  prevented  the  attack  of  the  grease  by  the 
oxygen  in  presence  of  emanation ;  before  it  was  adopted,  carbon 
dioxide  was  always  detected  epectroscopically,  but  after  its  adoption 
none  was  present. 

To  account  for  the  excess  of  hydrogen,  several  hypotheses  may  be 
suggested.  It  is  conceivable  that  hydrogen  may  be  one  of  the 
products  of  disintegration  of  radium  ;  but  it  is  very  improbable  that 
it  t?hould  1)6  formed  in  such  large  amount.  An  experiment  may  be 
cited  here  which  bears  on  the  subject.  A  bulb  containing  17  milli- 
grams of  radium  bromide  was  sealed  to  the  pump.  The  colour  of 
the  bromide  was  chocolate-brown,  but  some  hours  after  a  vacuum  had 
lieen  made  its  colour  changed  to  white,  and  it  appe;ired  to  have  drie<l. 
After  standing  for  a  day,  a  little  gas  was  pumped  off  ;  it  did  not 
explode  on  passing  a  spark,  but  after  it  had  been  mixed  with  half  its 
volume  of  oxygen,  a  spark  caused  explosion,  and  there  was  no  visible 
residue.  Some  days  later,  a  second  bubble  was  extracted :  when 
introduced  into  a  vacuum-tube,  it  (showed  the  spectrum  of  hydrogen  ; 
a  week  later  no  gas  could  be  pumped  off. 

It  is  well  known  that  minerals  containing  thorium  and  uranium 
always  contain  helium  (Ramsay  and  Travers,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  1897, 
62,  328) ;  and  some  months  after  the  discovery  of  helium  an  attempt 
was  made  to  ascertain  whether  the  helium  existed  in  a  state  of 
combination  with  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  mineral.  Several 
experiments  were  made  in  which  the  mineral  was  heated  with  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  ratio  of  the  hydrogen  to  the  helium 
in  the  liberated  gas  was  determined.  The  problem,  however,  was 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  ores  of  uranium  always  contain  that 
element  as  UO3,  which  is  reducible  by  hydrogen  to  UOg ;  it 
would  otherwise  be  possible  to  deduce  the  valency  of  helium.  An 
imaginary  example  will  make  this  conception  clear.  Suppose  that 
ammonia  were  so  unstable  that  immediately  on  its  liberation  it  were 
to  decompose  into  hydrogen  and  nitrogen.  If  it  were  required  to 
determine  the  valency  of  nitrogen  in  magnesium  nitride,  the  action 
of  water,  which  actually  liberates  ammonia,  would,  under  the  sup- 
posed conditions,  yield  a  mixtiu^  of  one  volume  of  nitrogen  with  three 
of  hydrogen.  The  absorption  of  the  hydrogen  by  a  reducible  agent 
would  prevent  the  accuracy  of  such  an  experiment. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  transformation  of  radium  emanation  into 
helium  alters  the  problem.  It  is  no  longer  likely  that  helium  is 
contained  in  the  mineral  in  a  state  of  combination  ;  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  gas  is  distributed  through  the  mineral  in  a  molecular  con- 
dition, having  been  formed  in  s^itu  owing  to  the   disintegration  of  the 
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radium  in  the  uraninite ;  or  possibly  owing  to  the  disintegration 
of  the  uranium  itself,  though  we  do  not  know  whether  helium  is  one 
of  the  products  of  the  disintegration  of  uranium.  Still,  it  must  be 
noted  that  if  a-rays  consist  of  helium,  they  are  emitted  during  the 
change  of  uranium  into  uranium  X. 

Returning  to  the  question — Is  hydrogen  one  of  the  products  of  the 
disintegration  of  the  emanations  of  radium  and  thorium  ?  some  help 
may  be  gained  by  considering  thorianite,  the  cubical  mineral  from 
Ceylon.  It  contains  little  reducible  oxide,  and  when  heated  or 
dissolved  it  yields  a  relatively  large  amount  of  helium.  It  has  been 
found,  and  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent  paper,  that  thorium 
nitrate  from  thorianite  probably  yields  helium  on  standing,  and 
Debierne  has  shown  that  helium  is  also  one  of  the  products  of 
disintegration  of  actinium.  Now  thorianite,  heated  in  a  vacuum 
with  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  its  own  volume  of  water,  gives  very 
little,  if  any,  hydrogen.  From  1"3779  grams  of  the  mineral,  I 
obtained  8'37  c.c.  of  gas,  after  removal  of  carbon  dioxide ;  oxygen 
was  added,  and  sparks  were  passed  for  half  an  hour ;  after  removal 
of  the  oxygen  with  phosphorus,  the  residue,  measuring  8*05  c.c, 
consisted  of  pure  helium  ;  the  volume  of  the  hydrogen  was  therefore 
0*32  c.c,  or  0*23  c.c  per  gram  ;  the  atomic  proportion  would  be  one 
atom  of  hydrogen  to  thirteen  of  helium. 

In  a  second  experiment,  where  the  thorianite  was  fused  with  sodium 
hydrogen  sulphate,  a  mixture  of  sulphur  dioxide,  oxygen,  and  helium 
was  obtained.  Part  of  the  sulphur  dioxide  owes  its  origin  to  the 
decomposition  of  sulphuric  anhydride;  by  estimating  the  oxygen, 
calculating  it  to  sulphur  dioxide,  and  subtracting  that  quantity  from 
the  total  sulphur  dioxide,  the  remainder,  16"34  c.c,  was  evidently 
produced  by  the  oxidising  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  UjOg,  which 
was  transformed  into  3UO3,  and  on  the  2FeO,  converted  into  FejOg  ; 
this  would  have  required  16  30  c.c.  of  sulphur  dioxide.  It  may  be 
stated,  therefore,  that  hydrogen  is  probably  not  one  of  the  products  of 
the  disintegration  of  thorium,  and,  from  analogy,  a  similar  conclusion 
may  be  drawn  as  regards  radium  bromide. 

The  hydrogen  pumped  off  from  the  solid  radium  bromido  is  in  all 
probability  derived  from  the  water  of  crystallisation  of  the  salt.  But 
the  question  still  remains  unanswered — whence  arises  the  excess  of 
hydrogen  1     What  bocomes  of  the  oxygen  1 

A  second  possibility  is  that  the  radium  bromide  is  decomposed  into 
metallic  radium  (which  would  attack  the  water  and  yield  hydrogen) 
and  into  bromine  (this  suggestion  has  been  made,  indeed,  by  Giesel) ; 
and  bromine  is  easy  to  identify.  Or,  again,  it  may  be  suggested  tliat 
ozone  is  a  product  of  the  action  of  radium  on  water,  and  consequently 
the  initial  volume  would  be  too  small.    But  ozone,  like  oxygen,  explodes 
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quantitatively  with  hydrogen,  so  that  its  presence  W3uld  not  account 
for  the  excess  of  hydrogen. 

To  test  these  suppositions,  the  following  experiment  was  made.  A 
bulb  containing  70  milligrams  of  radium  bromide,  dissolved  in  water, 
wassealed  to  a  small  U-tube  containing  a  faintly  acid  solution  of  potassium 
iodide  and  starch.  During  seven  days,  bubbles  of  gas  passed  through 
this  solution,  but  no  blue  colour  was  seen,  even  on  heating  the  bulb, 
so  as  to  expel  any  trace  of  bromine  which  might  have  been  lil>erated. 
This  would  also  exclude  ozone.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  odour 
of  ozone  may  be  perceived  on  rj)ening  a  capsule  containing  radium 
bromide  j  I  have  opened  many  capsules,  and  1  have  never  noticed  this. 
Moreover,  an  experiment  which  has  been  in  progress  for  more  than 
two  years  negatives  the  supposition.  The  gases  fi-om  212  milligrams 
of  radium  bromide  have  been  removed  every  two  or  three  days  by 
means  of  a  Tbpler  pump.  The  mercury  shows  no  trace  of  ozonide  ;  it 
is  absolutely  untarnished,  and  has  shown  no  tendency  to  wet  the  walls 
of  tlie  pump.  A  single  bubble  of  ozonised  oxygen  would,  as  is  well 
known,  cause  the  mercury  to  adhere  to  the  glass,  and  render  the  pump 
useless  until  cleaned.  It  may  therefore  be  taken  as  certain  that  ozone 
is  not  produced  by  the  action  of  radium  bromide  on  water,  in  absence 
of  organic  matter.  I  have  no  experiments  to  show  whether  the  presence 
of  organic  matter  might  not  lead  to  its  formation. 

Yet  another  two  suggestions  may  be  made.  They  are  that  the 
radium  bromide  may  be  oxidised  to  bromate,  or  that  hydrogen  dioxide 
may  be  formed.  To  test  this,  I  added  a  drop  of  a  mixture  of  iodide  of 
potassium  and  starch,  slightly  acidifie<l,  to  an  old  solution  of  radium 
bromide ;  no  coloration  was  visible.  These  hypotheses  must  also  be 
rejected. 

3.  The  Action  of  Radium  Emanation  on  Water. —  As  already  men- 
tioned, the  amount  of  energy  evolved  during  the  spontaneous  trans- 
formation of  radium  emanation  is  enormous.  Supposing  the  density 
of  the  emanation  to  be  108, 1  milligram  liberates  no  less  than  720,000 
gram-calories  in  thirty  days.  Supposing,  too,  that  all  this  energy 
were  expended  in  decomposing  water,  it  should  be  suflScient  to  resolve 
nearly  200  grams  of  water  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

Ijooking  at  the  question  somewhat  differently,  one  cubic  millimetre 
of  emanation  should  liberate  about  2*3  litres  of  explosive  gas,  if  all 
energy  were  to  be  expended  in  that  manner.  But  although  the 
emanation  does  decompose  water,  the  amount  of  water  decomposed  is 
far  from  the  quantity  mentioned. 

The  experiments  were  carried  out  in  the  following  manner.  The 
bulb  A  (Fig.  1)  contained  three  or  four  cubic  centimetres  of  pure 
distilled  water.  The  inverted  siphon,  B,  dipping  under  mercury  in  the 
reservoir,  was  sealed  at  C  in  such  a  way  that  the  least  pressure  broke 
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off  its  capillary  point.  The  water  was  then  frozen  with  liquid  air,  and 
a  vacuum  was  made  through  D,  which  was  sealed  to  a  Topler  pump. 
The  stop-cocks  were  then  closed,  and  the  emanation  drawn  from  the 
dissolved  radium  bromide,  and  mixed  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
contained  in  the  small  gas-tube,  E,  was  introduced  after  explosion  into 
the  bulb  by  pressing  the  tube  down  on  the  point  C.  The  gas  entered 
the  capillary  tube  up  to  the  closed  stop-cock,  F.  This  stopcock  was 
then  cautiously  opened,  and  all  gas  entered  the  cooled  bulb,  care  being 
taken  not  to  introduce  any  mercury.  After  some  minutes,  all 
emanation  had  condensed,  and  the  stop-c3ck,  g,  was  opened,  and  the 
excess  gas,  consisting  chiefly  of  hydrogen,  was  pumped  off.     Operating 


Fig.  1. 


To:  PUMPS 


in  this  manner,  the  bulb  contained  only  water  and  emanation.  The 
gas  removed  before  scaling  the  capillaries  at  II  was  analysed. 

To  ensure  complete  contact  between  water  and  emanation,  the  bulb 
was  attached  to  the  crank  of  a  small  hot-air  engine,  and  shaken 
continuously  for  a  month. 

The  results  of  three  experiments  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


Initial 

ToliuiK!  of  gas 

from  radium 

brumido  in  c.o. 

1.  9  086  • 

2.  4-766 
8.    16-690 


Excess  of 
Iiydrogen 

ID  0.0. 

0-389 
0-188 
0-816 


Volunio  of 

pas  iiioduccd 
by  t  »o  notion 

of  till)  cmiuia- 

Excess  of 

Per  cent. 

tion  of  water. 

liydrogen. 

Per  cent 

8-76 

1-810 

0-0f)3 

2-93 

2-90 

8-661 

0-137 

3-85 

2  02 

4-023 

0-582 

14-50 

*  Thn  vulumu  uf  the  emanation  uddud  was  uf  the  order  of  0'03  cubic  millimetres. 
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I  cannot  explain  the  third  result ;  there  was  no  oxidisable  matter  in 
the  bulb,  and  the  experiment  was  well  carried  out. 

It  is  evident  that  the  emanation  alone  can  decompose  water,  and 
that  it  yields  excess  of  hydrogen.  The  cause  of  this  excess  cannot  be 
any  one  of  the  possible  ones  already  considered,  except  the  formation 
of  hydrogen  peroxide,  but  even  that  is  excluded  by  this  experiment : 
the  bulb  containing  the  water,  after  gas  had  been  pumped  off,  was  left 
in  connexion  with  a  tube  filled  with  phosphoric  anhydride  until  all  the 
water  had  evaporated  and  had  been  absorbed  by  the  anhydride.  A 
minute  bubble  of  gas  was  collected  ;  on  explosion,  it  gave  absolutely 
no  residue.  Had  the  water  contained  peroxide,  this  bubble  should 
have  consisted  of  oxygen.  In  the  other  two  experiments  the  water 
was  tested  by  means  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  starch ;  there  was  no 
liberation  of  iodine.* 

4.  21ie  Action  of  the  Radium  Emanation  on  a  Mixture  of  Oxygen  and 
Hydrogen. — An  experiment  was  next  made  to  ascertain  whether  the 
presence  of  the  emanation  would  cause  combination  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  ;  the  gas  extracted  from  the  radium  bromide  was  suitable  for 
this  purpose.  Some  of  this  mixture  was  divided  into  two.  The  first 
portion,  3*174  c.c,  was  exploded;  it  gave  0*179  c.c.  of  hydrogen  in 
excess,  or  564  per  cent.  The  second  portion  was  sealed  into  a  bulb 
on  January  2i)th,  1905  ;  it  was  opened  on  February  20th.  It  con- 
sisted originally  of  2120  oc,  and  its  final  volume  was  1*483  c.c, 

*  The  method  of  measuring  accurately  such  niinuto  quantities  of  gas  ha^i  been 
sliortly  tlesoribed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Jioyal  Society  for  1905  (76,  ^),  p.  113. 
As  it  may  prove  useful  to  chemists,  how- 
ever, a  short  description,  with  a  drawiug, 
is  here  appended.  A  gas-burette,  as  in 
the  figure,  is  used.  The  volumes  to  the 
l>oints  A,  B,  and  0  are  accurately  knowu  ; 
the  gas  is  introduced  through  the  inverted 
siphon,  D  ;  the  pressure  is  measured  aft*r 
the  volume  has  been  carefully  adjusted 
to  one  of  the  black  points ;  sparks  from 
the  terminals  at  E  are  passed  to  explode 
the  gas,  and  it  is  again  measured  ;  pure 
oxygen,  made  from  permanganate,  is  then 
introduced,  and  it  is  again  measured,  ex- 
ploded, and  measured  again.  The  gas 
is  then  expelled  into  the  small  tube,  F, 
into  which  a  little  globule  of  phosphorus 
has  been  previously  introduced  and  molted  ; 
the  toi>  of  the  tube  is  gently  heated  ; 
the  phosphorus  burns  and  absorbs  oxygen, 
and  the  residual  gas,  if  any,  is  withdrawn 

and  measured  ;  there  is  usually  no  residue.  If  there  is,  it  may  be  introduced  into  a 
s^)ectrum  tube  and  its  nature  determined  ;  or  if  it  be  nitrogen,  it  may  be  removed 
by  sparking  with  oxygen. 
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equivalent  to  a  recombination  of  30  per  cent,  of  the  original  gas.  On 
explosion,  a  residue  of  hydrogen  was  obtained,  equal  to  5  per  cent, 
of  the  original  volume,  2  120  c.c. 

A  second  experiment,  in  which  2*035  c.c.  of  mixed  gases  were  sealed 
up  with  the  emanation  on  November  20th,  1906,  the  bulb  was  opened 
on  December  27th,  and  its  volume  was  then  1'480  c.c,  equivalent  to  a- 
recombination  of  27'2  per  cent,  of  the  original  gas ;  it  contained 
5'61  per  cent,  of  excess  hydrogen,  reckoned  on  the  volume  2"035. 

It  appears,  then,  that  oxygen  and  hydrogen  recombine  in  presence 
of  the  emanation.  The  gases  were  dry  when  introduced  into  the  bulb, 
and  they  were  at  a  reduced  pressure,  probably  about  a  quarter  of  an 
atmosphere,  while  exposed  to  the  emanation.  It  may  here  be  mentioned 
that  Messrs.  Berger  Davis  and  C.  W.  Edwards  (J,  Soc.  Chem.  Ind., 
1905,  24,  266)  noticed  that  solid  radium  bromide,  left  in  contact  with 
a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  induces  slow  combination. 

These  experiments  prove  that  the  action  of  the  emanation  on  a 
mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  a  reversible  reaction,  and  that 
the  velocity  of  decomposition  of  water  is  greater  than  that  of 
recombination  of  the  resulting  gases,  for  water  is  decomposed  by 
emanation. 

5.  The  Rate  at  which  Water  is  Decomposed  by  Emanation. — It  is 
difficult  to  solve  this  problem,  on  account  of  disturbing  factors. 
These  are  :  (1)  At  the  beginning  of  the  experiments  the  emanation  is 
wholly  dissolved  in  the  water.  After  some  hours,  gas  is  evolved,  and 
the  emanation  divides  itself  between  the  water  and  the  gaseous 
mixture,  in  such  a  manner  that  that  part  of  the  emanation  which 
remains  in  solution  decomposes  the  water,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  portion  mixed  with  the  gases  causes  them  to  recombine.  An 
experiment  has  not  been  made  (and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  carry 
out)  to  test  whether  steam  is  decomposed  by  the  emanation,  (2)  It 
was  impossible  to  prevent  the  gaseous  mixture  touching  the  stop- 
cock, and  consequently  coming  into  contact  with  grease  ;  when  this 
occurs,  carbon  monoxide  and  dioxide  are  produced.  (3)  It  was  im- 
practicable to  avoid  the  use  of  mercury,  and  it  has  been  mentioned 
that  mercury  is  oxidised.  But  below  the  fairly  deep  layer  of  water 
the  mercury,  it  should  bo  noted,  remained  untarnished.  Hence  the 
results  do  not  show  correspondence  between  the  amount  of  emanation 
present  and  its  quantitative  action  on  water.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  some  of  the  products  of  the  change  of  the  emanation 
have  also  an  action  in  decomposing  water,  although  nothing  is  known 
as  regards  this.  In  spite  of  these  objections,  the  results  are  perhaps 
worth  recording. 

The  initial  gas  was  obtained  fi'om  212  milligrams  of  radium  bromide 
in  three  days ;  its  volume  at   normal   teiuperaturo  and   pressure  was 
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3'935  c.c.  After  explosion,  the  excess  of  hydrogen  was  removed  by 
addition  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oxygen  ;  the  final  residue,  amounting 
to  0'093  c.c,  was  introduced  over  several  cubic  centimetres  of  water, 
standing  over  mercury  in  a  measuring-tube  provided  with  a  black 
point,  to  which  the  level  of  the  water  could  be  adjusted.  The  minute 
bubble  was  well  shaken  with  the  water,  and  allowed  to  stand  from 
November  25th,  1905,  until  January  8th,  1906  ;  and  daily  readings 
were  taken,  temperature  and  pressure  being  noted,  and  the  pressure  of 
water-vapour  allowed  for.     The  readings  are  as  follows  : 


November    ... 
C.c 

0. 
...       25. 
...     0-093 

1. 

26. 

0-611 

2. 

27. 

0-980 

3. 
28. 
1-23 

4. 

29. 
1-42 

5. 
30. 
1-57 

December 

Co 

6. 
...       1. 
..     1-66 

7. 

2. 

1-74 

8. 

3. 

1-79 

9. 

4. 

1-84 

10. 
6. 

1-88 

11. 

6. 

1-94 

12. 

8 

1-98 

December 

13. 

9. 

14. 
10. 
2-00 

15. 
11. 
2-00 

16. 
12. 
2  01 

17. 
18. 
2-04 

Jan. 

18. 
8 

C.c 

...     207 

214 

This  final  gas  was  then  analysed. 

Assuming  that  the  initial  gas  present  was  oxygen,  its  composition 
was  : 

Oxygen  originally  present...     0093  c.c. 

Carbon  dioxide    0850   „ 

Hydrogen  and  oxygen    0-726    ,, 

Excess  hydrogen     0-471    „     equivalent  to 

23  0  per  cent. 


2  140  CO. 

It  would  be  natui'al  to  suppose  that  if  all  emanation  remained 
dissolved,  not  escaping  into  the  gases  produced,  the  rate  of  decom- 
position of  the  water  would  be  proportional  to  the  rate  of  decay  of  the 
emanation,  supposing  the  decomposition  of  the  emanation  to  be  due 
solely  to  the  latter  ;  if,  however,  the  decay  of  other  products,  radium 
A,  radium  B,  and  radium  C,  is  also  accompanied  by  the  decomposition 
of  water,  the  problem  becomes  a  very  complicated  one.. 

The  curve  obtained  by  plotting  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  gases 
formed  against  time  shows  a  much  more  rapid  increase  than  the  rate 
of  decay  of  the  emanation  would  warrant.  The  period  of  half -value 
of  the  emanation  is  3-8  days,  that  of  the  increase  of  gases  is  2*53 
days.  The  curves,  however,  resemble  each  other  in  character.  The 
lives  of  radium  A,  radium  B,  and  radium  C  are  very  short,  their 
combined  half-period  of  decay  being  less  than  an  hour;  but  as  they 
are  being  continuously  produced,  owing  to  the  decay  of  the  emanation, 
a  constant  maximum  is  quickly  produced,  which  falls  off  as  the  emana- 
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tion  decays.  Attempts  to  allow  for  this  disturbing  influence  have 
been  made,  but  without  success,  and  it  appears  probable  that  the  par- 
tition of  the  emanation  between  gas  and  water,  and  the  recombination 
of  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  gaseous  system,  render  any  such 
attempts  futile  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  Mr.  Alfred  Porter  and 
Mr.  Cameron  for  their  help  in  attempting  the  mathematical  analysis 
of  these  phenomena. 


LXXXVII. — The  Chemical  Changes   induced  in  Gases 
submitted  to  the  Action  of  Ultraviolet  Light. 

By  David.  Leonard  Chapman,  Samuel  Chadwick,  and 
John  Edwin  Ramsbottom. 

The  investigation  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  paper  was 
suggested  by  the  work  of  Burgess  and  Chapman  on  the  interaction  of 
chlorine  and  hydrogen,  and  it  was  started  shortly  after  the  inhibitive 
effect  of  compounds  of  ammonia  on  the  above  reaction  was  discovered. 
The  circumstance  that  traces  of  such  impurities  completely  prevented 
the  interaction  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  submitted  to  the  action  of 
light  could  in  the  opinion  of  Burgess  and  Chapman  be  best  explained 
on  the  supposition  that  the  inhibitor  altered  the  character  of  the 
vibrations  set  up  by  the  light  in  the  various  species  of  molecules  of 
which  the  system  was  composed ;  that,  in  fact,  the  pre.-ence  of  a  trace 
of  a  suitable  catalyst  so  materially  altered  the  whole  mode  of 
degradation  of  the  highly  efficient  light  energy"  that  the  relative 
number  of  pairs  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  molecules  in  such  states 
of  vibration  as  to  be  capable  of  interacting  was  very  considerably 
reduced.* 

Now  there  is  no  reason  why  the  accelerating  effect  of  a  positive 
catalyst  such  as  moisture  should  not  bo  ascribed  to  a  similar  cause, 
and  therefore  the  present  authors  doteniu'ned  to  search  for  evidence  for 
or  against  this  view.  The  typical  example  of  a  reaction  influenced 
by  moisture,  namely,  the  interaction  of  carbon  monoxide  and  oxygen 
(Dixon,  Brit.  Assoc.  Report,  1880,  503)  was  selected  as  being  for 
several  reasons  the  most  suitable  for  investigation.     Some  means  had 

•  The  resultN  of  a  recent  iavoHtigntion  on  lliu  rotiirdation  of  tlio  mto  of  comliiiui- 
tion  of  ohioriiic  and  hydrogen  l)y  oxyg«n  (wliic^h  it  jh  liopcd  to  ]nil)lisli  shortly)  lend 
uoniu  imi)iiorl  to  thiu  vivw  concurning  thu  uuuuu  uf  inhibition  hy  ini[iuritius. 
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to  be  found  whereby  these  two  gases  could  be  caused  to  interact 
slowly  out  of  the  presence  of  any  other  catalyst  except  moisture. 
The  only  possible  method  of  accomplishing  this  object  was  by  the 
gases  being  subjected  to  the  influence  of  some  form  of  radiant  energy 
such  as  the  cathode  rays,  ultraviolet  light,  or  the  silent  or  disruptive 
electric  discharge.*  Of  these  ultraviolet  light  was  to  be  preferred 
because  of  the  complexity  of  the  electric  dischirge  and  of  the 
circumstance  that  the  cathode  rays  in  their  passage  through  gases  give 
rise  to  other  forms  of  energy.  A  few  cases  in  which  the  cathode  rays 
and  ultraviolet  light  induce  chemical  changes  had  been  discovered 
already. 

Ph.  Lenard  (Ann.  Vhyaik.,  1894,  51,  225)  had  shown  that  cathode 
rays  which  had  penetrated  an  aluminium  window  in  a  vacuum  tube 
produced  ozone  in  the  air  through  wliich  they  passed.  Whether  the 
formation  of  ozone  was  due  directly  to  the  cathode  rays  or  indirectly 
to  the  ultraviolet  light  produced  by  the  pi^sage  of  the  cathode  rays 
through  air  is  doubtful.  Lenaixl  was  unable  to  detect  any  other 
chemical  changes  induced  by  the  tiction  of  this  form  of  energy ; 
electrolytic  gas  did  not  explode,  carbon  disulphide  did  not  burn, 
hydrogen  sulphide  was  unchanged,  and  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  did  not 
combine  in  the  presence  of  the  rays. 

Lenard  {Ann.  Physik.,  1900,  70,  486)  also  investigated  somewhat 
exhaustively  the  effects  of  ultraviolet  light  on  gases.  He  showed, 
firstly,  that  under  the  influence  of  light  gases  became  conducting ; 
secondly,  that  condensation  nuclei  were  produced,  and,  thirdly,  that  in 
the  case  of  oxygen  ozone  was  formed.  These  effects  were  brought 
about  in  air  by  light  of  wave-lenglh  000014  mm.  to  000019  mm.,  that 
is,  only  by  the  rays  of  highest  refrangibility  to  which  air  is  com- 
paratively opaque.  Hydrogen  was  more  transparent  to  ultraviolet 
light  than  air,  and  was  accordingly  unaffected  by  light  of  greater 
wave-length  than  0  000 16  mm.  To  the  most  chemically  active  rays, 
air  at  atmospheric  pressure  was  more  opaque  than  rock  salt,  fluorspar, 
or  quartz.  It  is  important  that  this  relative  opacity  of  air  should  be 
borne  in  mind  in  the  construction  of  any  apparatus  to  be  used  in  the 
examination  of  the  chemical  effects  of  rays,  and  that  air-spaces  in  the 
path  of  the  rays  should  be  avoided. 

Closely  connected  with  the  subject  is  an  interesting  research  by 
E.  Warburg  {Sitzunysber.  K.  Akad.  ll'tM.,  Berlin,  1903,  1011),  in 
which  the  discharge  of  electricity  through  oxygen  from  a  point  was 
investigated.  Under  different  conditions  the  amount  of  ozone  pro- 
duced was  from   1000  to   93  times  greater  than  the  amount  which 

*  There  are  various  reasons  for  thiukiug  that  the  chemical  effects  brought  about 
by  the  electiic  discharge  are  maiuly  due  either  to  the  cathode  rays  or  to  ultraviolet 
light,  or  to  both  combiucd. 
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would  have  been  found  had  its  production  been  due  entirely  to 
electrolysis.  From  this  fact  the  necessary  conclusion  was  drawn  that 
ozone  produced  in  the  path  of  the  electric  discharge  results  from  the 
action  of  ultraviolet  light  and  cathode  rays  on  oxygen,  a  view  which 
received  further  support  from  the  circumstance  that  the  amount  of 
ozone  formed  in  a  given  time  was  roughly  proportional  to  the  intensity 
of  the  light. 

E.  Warburg  and  E.  Regener  [Sitzungsber.  K.  Akad.  Wiss.,  Berlin, 
1904,  1228)  were  the  first  to  demonstrate  that  ultraviolet  light  could 
induce  other  chemical  changes  besides  the  conversion  of  oxygen  into 
ozone.  As  a  source  of  ultraviolet  light  they  employed  an  electric 
spark  between  aluminium  electrodes.  With  their  apparatus  2*2  *  per 
cent,  of  oxygen  at  atmospheric  pressure  could  be  converted  into  ozone. 
They  found  that  ammonia,  nitric  oxide,  and  nitrous  oxide  were  readily 
decomposed  by  the  light. 

As  a  source  of  ultraviolet  light  we  have  used  a  quartz  mercury  lamp, 
the  light  from  which  has  been  shown  by  A.  Pfluger  (Physikal.  Zeitsch., 
1904,  5,  414)  and  Ladenburg  {Physikal.  Zeitsch.,  1904,  5,  525)  to  be  rich 
in  ultraviolet  rays.  The  formation  of  ozone  from  oxygen  submitted 
to  the  action  of  the  light  from  a  quartz  mercury  lamp  specially  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  has  been  investigated  already  by  Franz 
Fischer  and  Fritz  Braehmer  (Ber.,  1905,  38,  2633).  The  maximum 
percentage  of  oxygen  converted  into  ozone  when  a  current  of  the  gas 
was  passed  through  the  apparatus  was  only  0'26.  Their  primary 
object,  however,  was  not  to  obtain  a  large  percentage  of  ozone,  but  to 
estimate  the  yield  for  a  given  expenditure  of  energy  under  various 
conditions.  For  our  purpose,  the  apparatus  used  by  Fischer  and 
Braehmer  would  have  been  unsuitable,  particularly  as  the  gases  under 
investigation  came  into  contact  with  an  organic  cement.  Impurities 
in  the  gases  would  have  rendered  our  results  valueless. 

The  gases  to  be  acted  on  were  enclosed  in  a  bulb  of  fused  quartz 
through  which  ultraviolet  light  was  caused  to  pass  from  the  outside. 
Ultraviolet  light  partly  owes  its  exceptional  photochemical  efficiency 
to  the  circumstance  that  it  is  absorbed  with  relative  ease  by  most 
substances,  including  the  colourless  gases ;  but  this  charactei'istic  is 
also  the  cause  of  most  of  the  difficulties  which  arise  in  an  experi- 
mental investigation  of  the  effects  produced  by  it.  To  obtain  the 
best  results  the  apparatus  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  constructed  so 
that  the  light  has  to  pass  only  througli  a  vacuum  or  vitreous  quartz. 
As  the  wave-length  of  the  effective  light  decreases,  the  necessity  of 
observing  this  precaution  becomes  greater.  At  first  an  iron  arc 
placed  at  a  few  centimetres  from  the  quartz  vessel  which  contained 

•  Tho  low  porcontaye  of  ozoiio  was  attributed  to  tlio  property  wliicli  somo  of  the 
tayn  wuro  uupposuJ  to  posscua  of  doatioyiiig  tho  ozone  formed. 
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the  gases  to  be  acted  on  was  used,  but  the  chemical  effects  induced 
by  the  light  capable  of  penetrating  the  layer  of  intervening  air  were 
too  small  to  be  accurately  measured.  Then  the  quartz  vessel  was 
illuminated  by  the  rays  from  a  mercury  arc,  the  arc  being  in  the 
same  evacuated  space  as  the  quartz  vessel,  but  at  a  short  distance 
from  it.  This  arrangement  was  also  ineffective,  owing  no  doubt  to 
the  most  chemically  active  rays  having  been  absorbed  by  the  layer  of 
non-luminous  mercury  vapour  surrounding  the  arc.  Finally,  the 
(juartz  bulb  was  placed  within  the  mercury  arc,  proper  precautions 
being  taken  to  prevent  the  temperature  of  the  fjases  contained  in  it 
from  rising  more  than  a  few  degi-ees.  The  accompanying  figure  is  a 
diagram  of  the  apparatus  in  its  final  form. 


Mattr  pwM>— » 


The  gases  which  we  desired  to  submit  to  the  action  of  ultraviolet 
light  were  contained  within  the  cylindrical  quartz  vessel,  A.  This  vessel 
was  enclosed  within  a  glass  mercury  lamp,  B,  of  which  the  cathode 
was  a  tK)ol  of  mercury,  «,  and  the  anode,  a  short  cylinder  of  iron,  d. 
Whenever  the  current  passed  between  e  and  d  the  quartz  vessel  was 
completely  surrounded  with  the  arc,  and  the  light  had  only  to  pass 
through  1  h  mm.  of  vitreous  quartz  to  reach  the  g:vs  contained  within 
it.  The  distance  between  the  inner  surface  of  the  mercury  lamp  and 
the  outer  surface  of  the  quartz  cylinder  was  2  mm.  The  mercury 
lamp  was  exhausted  with  a  Spi-engel  pump.  The  method  of  making 
electrical  connexion  with  the  electrodes  e  and  d  can  be  seen  from  the 
figure.     The  neck  of  the  quartz  vessel,  A,  after  passing  through  the 
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stopper,  a,  which  closed  the  lower  end  of  the  mercury  lamp,  was  con- 
nected with  the  tube,  f,  by  means  of  the  ground-glass  mercury  joint,  h. 
The  mercury  lamp  was  contained  in  a  bath,  C,  through  which  a  rapid 
current  of  cold  water  was  caused  to  flow  continuously.  The  bath  was 
supported  on  blocks  of  paraffin  wax. 

As  it  was  desirable  that  the  temperature  of  the  quartz  vessel  should 
not  rise  more  than  a  few  degrees,  the  electric  current  was  passed 
through  the  mercury  lamp  for  one  second  only  at  the  end  of  every  half 
minute,  the  heat  developed  in  the  arc  during  one  second  being  thus 
allowed  half  a  minute  to  escape.  It  was  estimated  that  in  an  experi- 
ment conducted  on  this  plan  no  .portion  of  the  gas  under  examination 
ever  acquired  a  temperature  of  more  than  40°.  That  part  of  the 
apparatus  by  which  the  arc  was  struck  every  half  minute  and  main- 
tained in  action  for  one  second  only  is  represented  in  the  figure  dia- 
grammatically.  The  terminals  of  the  secondary  coil  of  an  induction 
coil  were  connected  with  the  outside  of  the  lamp,  B,  and  the  mercury 
electrode,  e,  by  the  fine  wires  m  and  n  respectively.  The  current  through 
the  primary  coil  of  the  induction  coil  could  be  made  and  broken  by 
the  contact  breaker,  X.  A  current  of  6  amperes  regulated  by  means 
of  a  resistance,  R,  was  supplied  to  the  mercury  lamp.  A  mercury  con- 
tact breaker,  Y,  served  to  close  the  circuit.  When  X  was  closed  a  high 
tension  discharge  filled  the  mercury  lamp,  and  this  was  sufficient  to 
strike  the  arc  on  Y  being  closed.  It  was  arranged  that  X  and  Fshould 
remain  closed  for  one  second,  but  that  the  closing  of  X  should  take 
place  a  fraction  of  a  second  before  that  of  7,  the  apparatus  being  so 
adjusted  that  the  above  sequence  of  events  should  recur  every  half 
minute. 

The  currents  were  made  and  broken  by  a  contrivance,  not  shown 
in  the  figure,  which  was  regulated  electrically  by  a  clock.  The  other 
details  connected  with  this  part  of  the  apparatus  do  not  require 
description. 

At  q  was  a  ground  glass  mercury  joint  by  means  of  which  connexion 
could  be  made  with  any  apparatus  intended  for  the  preparation  of  one 
or  other  of  the  gases  required  in  an  experiment.  Through  the  tube  r 
gas  could  be  withdrawn  by  a  Sprengel  mercury  pump.  The  taps  o  and 
p  were  not  lubricated  and  accordingly  were  not  completely  airtight. 
The  tube  on  either  side  of  each  tap  could,  however,  be  sealed  when 
necessary  with  mercury  us  shown  in  the  figure,  the  prevention  of  the 
escape  of  gas  in  one  direction  (which  was  all  that  was  required)  being 
thereby  achieved.  The  flask  F  contained  mercury  which  could  be 
raised  by  way  of  the  tube  «S^  and  trap  t  as  far  as  the  taps  o  and  j)  by 
the  forcing  of  air  into  the  Hask  with  a  pump.  By  F  being  brought 
into  communication  with  a  wiiter  pump  the  mercury  could  be  lowered 
again.     The  customary  device  of  a  movable  mercury  reservoir  joined 
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to  the  apparatus  by  a  rubber  tube  was  not  resorted  to  because  mercury 
in  flowing  through  a  rubber  tube  always  carries  with  it  a  small  amount 
of  organic  impurity.  The  tube  G  was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
containing  phosphoric  oxide.  The  gas  was  passed  backwards  and 
forwards  many  times  through  the  phosphoric  oxide  and  was  thereby 
dried,  the  mercury  in  globe  E  being  raised  and  lowered  alternately 
for  the  purpose. 

The  oxygen  used  in  the  experiments  was  prepared  by  heating 
potassium  permanganate  ;  the  carbon  monoxide  by  the  action  of  a 
mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water  on  sodium  form- 
ate, the  gas  being  washed  with  potash  solution  ;  and  the  carbon  di- 
oxide by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  sodium  bicarbonate. 


C(Mv«r%xon  qf  Oxygen  into  Ozone. 

The  experiments  on  the  conversion  of  oxygen  into  ozone  were  per- 
formed mainly  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  eliiciency  of  the  apparatus. 
It  was  found  that  a  mercury  manometer  could  be  used  to  estimate  the 
pressure  provided  that  the  manometer  was  connected  with  the  quarts 
vessel  by  a  sufficient  length  of  capillary  glass  tubing.  The  oxygen  was 
imperfectly  dried,  having  been  passed  only  once  through  the  tube  G 
containing  phosphoric  oxide.  The  temperature  of  the  bath  varied 
between  8"*  and  9°.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  rate  of  formation  of 
ozone  was  comparatively  rapid  at  first,  but  fell  continuously  until 
after  the  hijwe  of  five  hours— that  is,  after  the  oxygen  had  been  ex- 
posed for  ten  minutes  in  all  to  the  light  of  the  lamp — equilibriam  had 
almost  been  attained.  3-5  per  cent,  of  oxygen  had  been  converted 
into  ozone.  This  is  the  largest  percentage  of  ozone  yet  obtained  by  any 
means  other  than  the  silent  discharge. 

Interaction  of  Carbon  Monoxide  and  Oxygen. 

In  these  experiments  oxygen  in  excess  of  that  required  to  convtrt 
the  carbon  monoxide  into  carbon  dioxide  was  taken,  since  it  was  anti- 
cipated that  with  such  a  mixture  the  relative  rates  of  formation  of 
ozone  and  of  carbon  dioxide  could  be  more  accurately  studied. 

Experiment  I. — Carbon  monoxide  and  oxygen,  dried  by  being  passed 
through  strong  sulphuric  acid,  were  present  in  equal  volumes.  When 
the  mixed  gases  had  been  exposed  for  six  hours  to  the  intermittent 
light,  that  is,  to  the  light  of  the  lamp  for  twelve  minutes,  the  contrac- 
tion was  15-54  per  cent,  of  the  total  volume.  After  the  experiment  a 
sample  of  gas  was  withdrawn  and  the  ratio  of  carbon  monoxide  to 
carbon  dioxide  contained  in  it  was  determined  by  analysis.  The  ratio  of 
carbon  monoxide  to  oxygen  in  the  original  mixture  had  previously  been 

3  R  2 
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found.     These  two  ratios  together  with  the  percentage  contraction  are 
suflScient  data  for  calculating  the  composition  of  the  final  mixture. 
The  actual  values  found  for  the  two  ratios  were  : 

CO 

-— ?  in  the  gases  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  light 

=  0-2979. 

— ^  in  the  original  mixture  =0"949. 
GO 

Whence  the  compositions  of  the  original  and  final  mixtures  are  found 
to  be : 

Original  Mixture,  Final  Mixture. 

02  =  48 '69  volumes  03=  19-30  volumes 
00  =  51-31         „                  002=11-78 
00  =  39-53 


100  „  02=13-85 


84-46 


Now  carbon  monoxide  is  not  appreciably  affected  by  ultraviolet 
light,  whereas  oxygen  is  readily  converted  into  ozone,  so  that  it  would 
appear  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  first  chemical  effect  of  the  ultra- 
violet light  is  the  decomposition  of  the  oxygen  molecules  into  atoms, 
and  then  the  i«imediate  combination  of  the  latter  either  with  oxygen 
molecules  or  with  carbon  monoxide  molecules  according  to  the 
equations  : 

02  =  0  +  0 
02  +  0  =  0^ 
00  +  0  =  002 

Those  equations  are  not  necessarily  a  complete  expression  of  the 
truth,  but  they  would  appear  to  be  the  simplest  representation  of  the 
facts  known  at  present,  so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  these  facts  can  be  repre- 
sented by  equations  at  all.  It  is  conceivable,  for  example,  that  ozone 
and  carbon  dioxide  might  be  formed  without  actual  dissociation  of  the 
oxygen  molecules  being  inevitably  involved,  but  in  this  event  the 
argument  which  follows  would  not  be  invalidated.  The  high  percent- 
age of  ozone  in  comparison  with  that  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  final 
mixture  is  significant,  and  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tendency  of 
an  atom  of  oxygen  to  combine  with  a  molecule  of  oxygon  must  bo  some- 
what greater  than  that  of  an  atom  of  oxygen  to  combine  with  a  molecule 
of  carbon  monoxide  when  the  gases  are  dry. 

The  stability  of  the  ozone  formed  under  the  conditious  of  the  experi- 
ment is  also  remarkable  and  affords  material  for  future  speculation 
and  resoarch.     Is  ozono  more  stable  in  all  circumstances  in  the  pre- 
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sencG  of  oxides  of  carbon,  or  do  the  oxides  of  carbon  inhibit  the  decom- 
position of  ozone  by  the  deozonising  rays  assumed  by  Warburg  to  be 
present  in  ultraviolet  light  1  This  problem  is  one  which  we  hope  at  an 
early  date  to  attack. 

Expei'iment  II. — Tliis  experiment  was  a  repetition  of  the  last,  with 
one  variation.  The  gases  were  dried  with  greater  care,  the  desic- 
cating agent  being  pure  redistilled  phosphoric  oxide.  The  gases 
wore  submitted  to  the  intermittent  light  for  eight  hours,  and  there- 
fore the  time  during  which  they  were  exposed  to  the  light  of  the 
lamp  was  in  all  sixteen  minutes.  The  following  results  were 
obtained  : 

Contraction™  14*1 3  per  cent,  of  original  volume. 

CO 

— 2  in  the  gases  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  light  =  0-2419. 

■^  in  the  original  mixture  =  1*015. 

Whence  we  deduce : 

Original  Mixture.  Final  Mixture. 

02=   5038  volumes  Oj=  1859  volumes 

C0=   49-G2       „  .    002=   9'67 

CO  =39-95 

100           „  Oj=  17-66 


Contraction  =  100 -85-87  volumes.  8587        „ 

A  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  first  experiment   with  those 

obtained  in  the  one  just  quoted  discloses  the  fact  that  the  trace  of 

moisture   left   after  drying  with  sulphuric  acid  is  only  capable   of 

CO 
raising  the  value  of  the  ratio  — -^  above  that  of  the  carefully  dried 

gases  by  a  small  amount.  The  effect  of  a  further  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  moisture  on  the  ratio  in  question  is,  however,  very  con- 
siderable, as  the  following  experiment  demonstrates. 

Experiment  III. — A  mixture  of  approximately  equal  volumes  of 
carbon  monoxide  and  oxygen,  saturated  with  water  vapour  at  16°, 
was  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  intermittent  light  for  ten  hours. 
The  rate  of  contraction  was  a  little  slower  than  in  the  two  preceding 
experiments.  The  analysis  of  the  resulting  mixture  showed  that  the 
contraction  was  in  this  case  almost  entirely  due  to  the  formation 
of  carbon  dioxide.  The  composition  of  the  final  mixtm-e  was  as 
under  : 

Oj.  COj.  CO.  Oj.  Contraction. 

1'31  37-90  31-73  35-12  1395  volumes 
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On  repeating  this  experiment  we  obtained  a  similar  result. 

One  interesting  fact  is  clearly  brought  to  light  by  a  comparison  of 
the  results  of  the  three  experiments.  The  rate  of  chemical  change  as 
measured  by  the  contraction  was  practically  the  same  in  every  case, 
for  although  the  presence  of  moisture  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  formed  in  a  given  time,  it  reduced  the 
yield  of  ozone  by  an  equivalent  amount.  A  simple  explanation  is 
afforded  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  dissociation  of  diatomic  oxygen 
proceeds  with  equal  facility  in  the  absence  and  presence  of  moisture, 
and  that  the  oxygen  atoms  resulting  from  the  dissociation  imme- 
diately enter  into  combination  either  with  oxygen  or  with  carbon 
monoxide  molecules,  the  chances  of  a  union  taking  place  with  the 
latter  class  of  molecules  being  greater  in  the  presence  of  moisture. 
It  is  conceivable  that  the  moisture  might  increase  the  chances  of 
combination  of  carbon  monoxide  molecules  with  oxygen  atoms  in  two 
possible  ways,  but  to  which  of  these  preference  should  be  given  in  the 
case  under  discussion  is  not  at  present  clear. 

In  the  first  place,  the  reaction  represented  by  the  equation 

CO  +  O     -^     CO2 

is  accompanied  by  change  of  potential  energy  into  highly  efficient 
kinetic  energy.  The  absence  of  any  means  by  which  this  kinetic 
energy  might  be  degraded  into  a  less  efficient  form  would  simply 
result  in  its  reconversion  into  potential  energy,  that  is,  the  reaction 
would  not  take  place.  So  that  if  water  could  aid  the  kinetic  enei-gy 
to  degrade  into  heat  it  would  be  able  to  accelerate  the  chemical 
change  in  question. 

In  the  second  place,  for  two  substances  to  interact  the  molecules 
of  each  must  first  be  brought  into  a  suitable  state  of  vibration,  and 
the  addition  of  a  third  substance,  such  as  moisture,  to  the  system 
might  result  in  a  change  of  distribution  of  the  vibrational  energy, 
the  pairs  of  molecules  in  a  state  of  vibration  conducive  to  interaction 
being  either  increased  or  decreased  in  number  thereby. 

The  conjecture  that  the  distribution  of  energy  is  essentially  different 
in  two  mixtures  of  carbon  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  and  oxygen  of 
the  same  composition,  except  in  respect  of  their  content  of  moisture, 
and  illuminated  by  light  of  the  same  intensity,  receives  confirmation 
from  the  experimental  results  quoted  below. 

ExperimentB  on  tJie  Decomposition  of  Carbon  Dioxide  by 
Ultraviolet  Light. 

The  method  of  working  has  already  been  sufficiently  indicated ;  a 
description,  theroforo,  of  most  of  tho  details  of  those  experiments  can 
be  omitted. 
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Experiments  at  Atmoapheric  Pressure* — It  was  found  that  after  long 
exposure  to  the  intermittent  light,  dry  carbon  dioxide  at  atmospheric 
pressure  was  decomposed  to  an  extent  from  26  to  3  per  cent.  The 
amount  of  decomposition  was  in  each  case  estimated  by  the  ratio  of 
carbon  monoxide  to  carbon  dioxide  in  the  resulting  gases.  The 
oxygen  was  partially  ozonised. 

When  the  moist  carbon  dioxide  was  submitted  to  the  action  of 
ultraviolet  light,  no  increase  of  pressure  within  the  apparatus  could 
be  observed,  and  no  carbon  dioxide  could  be  detected  in  the  g&sea 
withdrawn  after  the  experiment. 

Experiments  at  Reduced  Pressure. — Carbon  dioxide  nearly  saturated 
with  water  vapour  was  admitted  to  the  apparatus  until  the  pressure 
was  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere.  Gas  was  then  withdrawn  until 
the  manometer  indicated  that  the  pressure  within  the  apparatus  was 
30  mm.  The  pressure  did  not  increase  when  the  gas  was  submitted 
to  the  action  of  ultraviolet  light,  and  the  gas  withdrawn  at  the 
end  of  the  experiment  did  not  contain  either  carbon  monoxide  or 
oxygen.  When  the  alkaline  pyrogallol  was  added,  a  slight  change 
in  its  colour  was  noted,  but  no  decrease  in  the  volume  of  the  gas  could 
be  detected. 

Carefully  dried  carbon  dioxide  at  a  pressure  of  36  mm.  was  next 
submitted  to  the  action  of  the  intermittent  light  for  forty-five  hours. 
The  analysis  of  the  gases  withdrawn  at  the  end  of  the  experiment 
showed  that  46  per  cent,  of  the  carbon  dioxide  had  been  decomposed. 

The  above  experiments  demonstrate  that  dry  carbon  dioxide  is 
decomposed  by  ultraviolet  light,  the  percentage  decomposition  being 
increased  by  a  reduction  of  pre.ssui-e,  but  that  under  the  same 
conditions  the  moist  gas  at  all  pressures  remains  practically  unchanged. 
Now  it  is  well  known  that  in  a  balanced  reaction  in  a  system  kept 
at  the  same  temperature  as  its  surroundings  the  state  of  equilibrium 
is  unaffected  by  a  small  amount  of  a  catalyst.  The  extent,  for 
example,  to  which  carbon  dioxide  is  decomposed  when  it  is  maintained 
at  constant  temperature  in  an  opaque  vessel  is  dependent  only  on  the 
temperature  and  pressure,  and  is  independent  of  the  degree  of  desicca- 
tion. The  reason  for  this  well-established  fact  is  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  energy  amongst  the  various  groups  of  molecules  after  equilibrium 
has  been  established  is  unaffected  by  the  presence  of  a  small  amount 
of  a  foreign  substance. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reaction  is'photochemical,  the  position 
of   equilibrium   is   not    independent   of   the  catalyst,   as   the    above 

*  H.  Buff  and  A.  "W.  Hofmann  (Trans.,  1860,  12,  282)  decomposed  carbon 
dioxide  at  atmospheric  pressure  by  electric  sparks.  H.  B.  Dixon  and  Lowe  (Trans. , 
1885,  47,  571)  showed  that  dry  carbon  dioxide  is  decomposed  by  sparks  between 
metal  electrodes  to  an  extent  of  from  20  to  43  per  cent. 
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experiments  demonstrate,  and  this  fact  impels  us  to  conclude  that 
under  such  conditions  the  catalyst  (moisture)  exerts  a  marked  influence 
in  determining  the  mode  of  distribution  of  the  energy  amongst  the 
molecules  of  the  reacting  substances  (the  two  oxides  of  carbon  and 
oxygen).  The  experiments  on  the  decomposition  of  moist  and  dry 
carbon  dioxide  therefore  appear  to  afford  a  simple  means  of  demon- 
strating the  truth  of  one  of  our  principal  assumptions. 

The  University  of  Manchester. 


LXXXVIII. — The  Velocity  of  Hydrolysis  of  the  Aliphatic 
Amides  by  Alkali. 

By  James  CfoDEiNGTON  Crocker,  M.A.,  D.Sc,   and  Frank  Harold 

Lowe,  M.Sc. 

In  continuation  of  the  work  by  one  of  the  authors  (this  vol.,  593) 
the  velocities  of  hydrolysis  of  the  aliphatic  amides  by  alkali  have 
been  investigated.  It  was  thought  that  the  work  might  throw  some 
light  on  the  question  as  to  whether  any  essential  difference  exists 
between  the  reactions  of  hydrolysis  by  acid  and  by  alkali. 

The  results  of  Arrhonius  {Zeitsch.  physikal.  Chem.,  1899,  28,  329) 
in  the  case  of  ethyl  acetate  appear  to  show  that  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  mechanism  of  the  reactions.  The  temperature-coelficients  of 
reactivity  are  very  different  for  the  two  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  cases  of  tho  action  of  water  on  chloroacetic  acid,  and  alkali  on 
sodium  chloroacotate,  quoted  by  Arrhenius  {Zeitsch.  physikal.  Chem.y 
1889,  4,  226),  the  tomperature-coeflScients  of  reactivity  are  nearly 
equal,  which  would  appear  to  indicate  that  the  mechanism  of  the 
reactions  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  that  the  action  of  alkali  is  to 
be  here  regarded  as  catalytic.  The  experiments  in  the  present  work 
were  conducted  at  three  temperatures,  40'06°,  632°,  and  95-9°.  The 
apparatus  used  and  the  method  of  experiment  wore  the  same  as 
previously  described.  Tho  aqueous  solution  of  the  amide  was  in  each 
case  hydrolysed  by  an  equivalent  aqueous  solution  of  caustic  soda  in 
the  conductivity  coll.  Kor  tho  purpose  of  standardising  tho  original 
oonductivity-time  curves  and  deducing  tho  concentration-time  relations, 
synthetical  mixtures  of  amide,  caustic  soda,  sodium  acetate,  and 
ammonia  wore  made  up  generally  representing  tho  conditions  at 
0,  26,  50,  and  100  per  cent,  of  tho  reaction.  From  the  rate  of  change 
of  conductivity,  tho  initial  conductivity  in  each  case  was  deduced  by 
extrapolation  of  tho  rcBistance-timo  curve.   Tlio  values  for  the  velocity 
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constants  were  calculated  from  the  formula  K  =  ~  (—  -  -qJ,  where  a 

is  the  degree  of  dissociation  of  the  caustic  soda.  These  values  were 
obtained  by  plotting  the  degree  of  dissociation  taken  from  the  results 
of  Arrhenius  {Zeitsch.  physikal.  Chem.,  1889,  4,  99)  with  temperature. 
Satisfactory  agreement  with  the  formula  given  above  was  obtained  in 
each  case  and  therefore  the  reactions  are  all  bimolecular.  The  results 
were  checked  by  drawing  graphs  between  the  reciprocal  of  concentra- 
tion and  time  (see  below).  If  Q  is  the  slope  of  the  curve  in  c.c.  per 
minute,  then  K=Q/a.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  graphs  are  practically 
straight  lines,  with  a  very  slight  downward  curvature.  This  is  best 
shown  in  the  case  of  formamide,  where  the  range  of  reaction  was 
greatest,  and  it  is  evident  therefore  that  the  presence  of  the  neutral 
salt  has  a  slight  retarding  effect.  This  also  appears  from  the  tables 
of  experimental  results. 

The  graphs  for  the  amides  investigated  at  4006°  are  shown  below. 


20,000 
2000 


50       60      70        80      90       100      110    120 
ifi7iutes. 

^  =  Formamide.     5  =  Acetamide.     C=  Fropionamide.     i)  =  Butyramide. 
i?=  jAoButyramide.     i''=Valeramide.     ff  =  Capronaraide. 

The  abscissae  represent,  2t  for  formamide,  t  for  acetamide  and 
propionamide,  1/2  for  butyramide,  tsobutyramide,  and  capronamide, 
t/'-i  for  valeramide.  Each  division  of  the  ordinate  is  equal  to  500  c.c, 
except  for  formamide,  where  one  division  is  equal  to  5000  c.c. 
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In  the  following  tables  : 

t  =  time  in  minutes. 

o-  =  specific  conductivity  of  solution  in  mhos,  per  c.c. 
C  =  concentration  of  amide  or  alkali  in  gram- equivalents  per  c.c. 
K  =  velocity-constant. 

a-P  =  specific  conductivity  of  solution  when  fraction  fi  of  amide  is 
decomposed. 


Temperature  =  40'06°. 
Formamide.  Acetamide. 


40  c.c.  iVyiO-formamide.     40  c.c.  iV/10- 
NaOH.     Q  =  280,  a  =  0-9208. 


ffxlO*.      (7xlO«. 


•00 
•75 
•00 
•33 
•92 
•16 
•00 
•66 


11-98 
11-67 
11-55 
11-42 
11-31 
11-18 
11-10 
11-04 


-65 
•75 
-00 
-30 
•62 
•85 
•35 
•00 


K. 

313^5 
311-9 
310-2 
307-3 
303-0 
305-1 
303-8 
300-4 


Mean  ^=306-9 

ffO   =0-01409,  (r0-25  =  0-01188. 
ff<'-«= 0-00991,  ffi     =0-00643. 

K  calculated  from  slope  of  curve  =  304 •!. 


20  c.c.  iV-acetaniide. 
(2  =  7-540. 


20  c.c.  i^'-NaOH. 
a  =  0-8351. 


t. 
34-58 
87-16 
107-16 
1-20-75 
133^90 
169^58 
185^30 
217-75 


<rxl02.      CxlO^. 


•86 

•743 

-412 

-202 

•026 

•582 

•410 

•042 


K. 

9^143 
9-162 
9  016 
9-074 
9  010 
8-962 
8-930 
9-072 
Mean  A'=  9*046 


-18 
-50 
-62 
-30 
•25 
•58 
-57 
-40 


ff»   =0-1185,    (r0'25  =  0-09743, 
(r»'5  =  0-07626,  0-1    =0^04046. 

K  calculated  from  slope  of  curve  =  9-031. 


Propionamide . 

40  c.c. 

AVlO-propionamide. 

40  c.c. 

iVr-NaOH.     (2  =  6-871.     o  = 

0-8351. 

t. 

(T  X  102. 

CxlO". 

K. 

80-42 

9-743 

39-05 

8 

352 

97-75 

9-464 

87-50 

8 

170 

109-42 

9-279 

86-40 

8 

204 

185 -sa 

8-906 

84-20 

8 

145 

158-08 

8-628 

.S2-60 

8 

079 

229-60 

7-852 

28-00 

8 

191 

263  08 

7-582 

26-40 

8 

137 

812-4 

7-251 

24-86 

8 

141 

Mean  K 

=  8 

177 

ffO  =0-1163,  (rOi»  =  0  09462, 
(r»»=0-07876,  <r»   =0-03747. 

K  calculated  from  slope  of  curve  =  8*221. 


Butyramide. 

20  c.c.  l^iV-butyraniidc.     20  c.c. 
liA^-NaOH.     ^  =  2-458.     a  =  0-8194. 


t. 
149 
199 
233 
253 
289 
308 
322 
336 


(TxlOl      CxlO». 


12-76 
12-16 
11-81 
11-61 
11-29 
11-13 
11-01 
10-90 


58-80 
64-80 
52-43 
51-11 
48-90 
47-82 
47^00 
46-30 


Mean  ^=3 


K. 

•007 
-007 
•004 
•007 
-004 
•000 
•010 
•001 
-005 


<r»  =0-1538,    <r'>  =0  =  0  1239, 
ffO-»  =  o-09625,    ffi  =0-04706. 

K  calculated  from  slope  of  curve  =  3 '00. 
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iso  Butyramide. 

20  c.c.  3A^/2-wobutyramide.     20  c.c. 
3A72-NaOH.     Q=^2-18*i.     o  =  0-8191. 


ffxWK      CxW. 


K. 


ffO    =01541,     <r«-«>  =  0-1240, 
«r»»=0  09634,  «r'    =0-04785. 

A'  calculated  from  slope  of  curve  =  2-668. 


Valeramide. 

20  c.c.  3A74- valeramide.     20  c.c. 
3A^/4-NaOH.     Q=0-4145.     a  =  0-8461. 

t.  «rxl0».      CxlO*.         K. 


6100 

14-45 

69-30 

2-632 

200 

86-36 

36-25 

0  5376 

75-67 

14  05 

66-80 

2-644 

650 

82-41 

34-14 

04782 

109  66 

13  66 

63-70 

2-637 

675 

82-06 

34  00 

0-4797 

127-25 

13-31 

62-10 

2-655 

720 

81-28 

33-55 

0-5153 

142-08 

1313 

60-90 

2  655 

785 

81-14 

33-42 

0-4983 

221-40 

12-20 

54  90 

2-689 

813 

80-78 

33-21 

0-5000 

294  -00 

11-54 

60-50 

2-686 

870 

80-30 

32-95 

0-4998 

335-16 

11-21 

48-30 

2  684 

1005 

79-49 

32-55 

0-4763 

Mean  K-. 

=  2-660 

Mean  A' 

=  0-4981 

••  =0-08859.  ff««  =  007178, 
ff»*=0  05567,  ffi    =0  02762. 

iT  calculated  from  slope  of  curve  =  0'4892. 


Capronamide. 


c.  JV/3-capronamide.     20  c.c. 

A^/3-NaOH.     g  = 

=  2-700. 

a= 0-8750 

t. 

<rxlO». 

C7xl0». 

K. 

138-5 

39-93 

15  69 

3-069 

I86  0 

39-38 

15-39 

3-060 

253  0 

38-59 

M-W 

3-080 

279-5 

38-33 

14-81 

3-075 

803-2 

38-06 

14-67 

3  076 

341-0 

37-67 

14-45 

3-083 

383-2 

37-80 

14-25 

3-035 

428-3 

36-86 

14-00 

3  057 

Mean  K    = 

3  067 

(r«=0-04167,  »»•«= 0-03512,  0*^*^002694,  «r>  =  0-0139. 
K  calculated  from  &[o\»  of  curve  =  3  083. 


Temperature  =  63-2°. 


Fomiamide. 


40  c.c.  JV/20-formamide.     40  c.c. 
iV/'20-NaOH.     <?  =  16-7'2.     0  =  09430. 


ffxlO*.      CxlO«. 


616 
7-21 
8-70 
10-58 
12-66 
16-38 
'24-50 
33  00 


-73 
-52 
•60 
66 
-75 
•64 
-93 
-46 


19-90 
19-25 
18-30 
17-30 
16-38 
14-80 
12-35 
10-35 
Mean  ^=1776 


K. 

1764 
1756 
1784 
1784 
1764 
1780 
1773 
1801 


ff"  =  0-008936,  ffO  223=0-007868, 
ff0*'-5  =  0  00675,  <ri  =  0-0047 15. 

A'  calculated  from  slope  of  curve  =  1773. 


AcetamiJe. 


40  CO.  iY/2-acetamide. 
A72-NaOH.     ^=40  07. 


40  c.c. 
a  =  0-8525. 


t. 
23-23 
30-19 
36-68 
52-55 
70-03 
87-16 
104-71 
112-05 


«rxlO». 
72-45 
70-22 
68-40 
64-61 
60-91 
58-46 
5612 
55-30 


CxlO*. 

22-28 

19-18 

18-20 

16-35 

14-70 

13-30 

12-20 

11-80 
Mean  K= 


K. 

47-00 
47-12 
47-82 
47-28 
47-00 
47-38 
47-02 
46  86 
47-18 


•*= 0-082,  0*  IK'S =0-07262, 
»•«»= 0-05338,  «ri  =  0-03263. 

K  calculated  from  slope  of  curve  =  47  '1 2 
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Propionamide. 

40  CO.  iV72-propionaniide,     40  c.c. 
iV72-NaOH.     g=35-09.     o  =  0-8525. 


13-58 
38-68 

77- 
68- 

44-00 

67- 

64-78 

62- 

77-50 

60- 

93-55 

57- 

103-86 

56- 

112-33 

55- 

o-xl0».  Cxl0«. 
22-33 
18-60 
17-97 
15-92 
14-90 
13-73 
13-12 
12-65 


K. 

41-30 
41-10 
41-70 
41-33 
41-02 
41-20 
40-93 
40-81 


Mean  ^=41-17 

<r»   =0-08297,  <r0"2«= 0-06886, 
ff«5=0-05484,  0-1    =0-03055. 

K  calculated  from  slope  of  curve  =  41  '15. 


Butyramide. 

40  c.c.  iV/2-butyramidc.     40  c.c. 
iV/2-NaOH.     Q  =  14-29.     a  =  0-8525. 


t 

41 

58 

67 

86 

110 

160 

191 

246 


-83 

O    A   1 

74- 

■00 

72- 

-33 

71- 

-42 

68- 

-25 

65- 

-50 

61- 

•66 

59- 

-83 

55- 

(TxlOl      CxlO*. 


-90  21-77 

-49  20-68 

-25  20-18 

-59  19-03 

•90  17-84 

-25  15-83 

-00  14-80 

-44  13-15 

Mean  Z'=  16*89 

o-o   =0-0820,  <r<'!»= 0-06785, 
(r05=0^0540,  0-1    =0-02916. 

K  calculated  from  slope  of  curve  =  16-76. 


K. 

16-63 
16-89 
16-65 
17-03 
17-04 
16-92 
16-88 
17-14 


i&oButyramide. 

40  c.c.  JV72-i.'(obutyramide.     40  c.c. 
iV72-NaOH.     g= 13-33.     a= 0-8525. 


t. 

31-83 

40-92 

67-83 

102-33 

177-92 

150-16 

180-83 

254-50 


(rxlO».      Cxl0«. 


•95 

22- 

-62 

22- 

•60 

20- 

-62 

18- 

•03 

17- 

-22 

16- 

•80 

15- 

-30 

13- 

-65 
-06 
-35 
-65 
-90 
-67 
-58 
-40 


K. 

15-30 
15-34 
15-35 
15-61 
15-79 
15-82 
15-70 
15-98 


Mean  ^"=15-61 

<r»   =0-08246,  <r03«=0-06777, 
<rO«=  0-05419,  a^    =0  02969. 

K  calculated  from  slope  of  curve  =  15  "64. 


Valeramide. 

40  c.  c.  JV/2-valeramido.     40  c.c. 
A72-NaOH.     Q  =  2*632.     o  =  0-8525. 


t. 

87-50 
125-0 
157-2 
178-0 
333  0 
374-0 
395-5 
449-0 


<rxl03.      CxlO". 


K. 


23-58 
23-03 
22-60 
22-35 
20  60 
2013 
19^91 
19-40 


•32 
■31 
-18 
-15 
-01 
-04 
-03 
-02 
•13 


Mean  ^=3 

ff''=0^08186,  (t"  23  =  0-06708, 
(r05  =  0^05241. 

K  calculated  from  slope  of  curve  =  3  087. 


Capronamide. 

,.c.  iV/2  Cftpronaniidc.     40  c.c. 

iV/2- 

NaOH.     Q  = 

=  12-29. 

0  =  0-6 

t.                              (T  X  lO". 

(7xl0». 

A'. 

75-38                       69-86 

20-08 

14-75 

93-60                       68-23 

19-86 

14-62 

103-92                       67-18 

18-90 

14-59 

111-75                       66-82 

18-68 

14-55 

148-42                        63-22 

17-17 

14-44 

174-50                        61-25 

16-30 

14-36 

188-55                        60-;52 

16-83 

14-42 

280-66                      67-67 

14-65 

14-88 

Mean  K    = 

14-51 

«r»=0'07818,  (7««'  =  0-0C66,  <r'"'  =  0-06288,  (ri  =  0-02764. 
K  caloulatod  from  slope  of  curvo=14'41. 
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Temperature  =  95-9° 

• 

Acetamide. 

1 

Propionamide. 

40  c.c. 

AVI 6  Acetamide.     40  c.c.         1 

40  cc.  A7I6  Propionamide. 

40  CO. 

i^/ie-NaOH. 

o  =  0-932€ 

. 

A716.NaOt . 

a= 0-9326. 

t. 

a  X  10'. 

CxlO«. 

K. 

t. 

(rxlO^. 

CxlO«. 

K. 

14-58 

15-23 

27-99 

273-4 

24-50 

14-39 

26-78 

233-6 

25-00 

14-18 

26-06 

272-4 

35-42 

13-85 

2517 

234-0 

35  60 

13-66 

24-22 

279-0 

37-25 

13-78 

24-97 

231-3 

37  08 

13-60 

24-00 

279-3 

40  00 

13-66 

24-61 

231  1 

39  •9-2 

13-47 

23-56 

280-0 

41-58 

13-59 

24-39 

231-9 

45-83 

13-22 

22-73 

280-1 

46  33 

13-41 

23-87 

228-6 

47-83 

13-18 

22-52 

277-8 

50-83 

13-22 

23-30 

230  1 

50-83 

1303 

2210 

279-1 

62-33 

13-16 

23-12 

230-4 

Mean  K^ 

^277-9 

Mean  K- 

=  231-3 

«r«  = 

-  0-01571,  <r«»= 0-01264. 

•«= 

=  0-01588,  ff««=001S27. 

Butyra 

imtde. 

isoButi/ramids. 

40  c.c. 

N/IQ  But) 

ramide.     40  c.c. 

40  c.c.  A7I6  mButyramide. 

40  c.c. 

JN716-Na01L 

0  =  0-9326. 

A716-NaOH. 

a=:  0-9326. 

t. 

<r  X  10'. 

(7xlO». 

K. 

t. 

<rxl0». 

exio». 

K. 

8816 

14-74 

27-90 

108-0 

39-58 

14-65 

28-10 

97-15 

58-75 

14-24 

26-42 

106-7 

68-33 

1405 

26  17 

97-29 

7575 

13-85 

25-26 

107-3 

83-50 

13-76 

25-23 

97-80 

82  00 

13  72 

24-87 

107-1 

91-66 

13-62 

24-79 

97-47 

88-33 

13-59 

24-48 

107-2 

101-66 

13-42 

2415 

99-10 

91-50 

1353 

24-31 

107-0 

105-25 

13-36 

23-95 

99-20 

10-2-55 

13-35 

23-78 

106-6 

113-75 

13-22 

•23-50 

99-30 

110-15 

13-22 

23-40 

106-5 

117-30 

13-16 

23-30 

99-90 

Mean  A'^ 

=  107-0 

Mean  K 

=  98-37 

0"  = 

0-01588,  (r«^= 0-01323. 

*«= 

=0-01 568,  «r»«= 0-01 320. 

Valeramide. 

Capronamide. 

40  c.c 

.  N/i.  Valeramido.     40  cc. 

40  c.c. 

Nl\6  Capronamide. 

40  cc. 

A' 

/4-NaOH. 

a  =  0-869{ 

!. 

A716-NaOH. 

a  =  0-93-26. 

t. 

<r  X  lO". 

CxlO». 

K. 

t. 

ffxlO*. 

CxlO«. 

K. 

46-75 

53-79 

11-12 

24-43 

43-00 

14-56 

27-52 

1080 

75-42 

51-71 

10-45 

23-94 

73-26 

13-85 

25-35 

109-0 

94-08 

60-56 

10-08 

23-52 

80-25 

13-72 

24  95 

108-0 

105-83 

49-85 

9-85 

23-37 

86-40 

13-59 

24-55 

108-5 

111-58 

49-53 

9-745 

23-30 

97-00 

13-41 

24-00 

108-0 

12416 

48-88 

9-440 

23-98 

113-25 

13-11 

2309 

107-1 

132-16 

48-48 

9-410 

22-90 

117-33 

13  05 

22-90 

106-9 

137  08 

48-07 

9-280 

23-32 

124-75 

12-93 

22-52 

106-9 

Mean  K 

=  23-59 

Mean  AT 

=  107-8 

«r»  =  0-05806,  <rO--»  =  0-04837- 


(r<»=0-01578,  <rO-^= 0-01322. 


These  results  are  in  contrast  with  those  previously  obtained  in  the 
case  of  hydrolysis  by  hydrochloric  acid  (loc.  cit.). 

When  the  amides  are  arranged  in  decreasing  order  of  reactivity  with 
respect  to  alkali,  at  constant  temperature,  this  order  is  as  follows  : 
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formamide,  acetamide,  propionamide,  capronamide,  butyramide, 
isobutyramiiie,  valeramide.  The  reactivity  of  formamide,  as  might  be 
expected,  is  relatively  great.  That  of  valeramide,  as  in  the  case  of 
hydrolysis  by  acid,  is  abnormally  small,  and  this  is  the  least  reactive 
of  the  amides.  The  order  of  relative  activity  is,  however,  here 
reversed  in  the  case  of  propionamide  and  acetamide,  and  also  for 
butyramide  and  isobutyramide. 

The  velocities  of  hydrolysis  of  the  amides  by  alkali  under  given 
conditions  is  greater  than  the  rate  of  reaction  with  acid.  Thus  at 
63*2°  formamide  is  five  times  more  reactive  with  respect  to  caustic  soda 
than  it  is  with  acid,  and  propionamide  is  more  than  twice  as  reactive 
with  soda  than  with  acid. 

The  velocity-constants  exhibit  the  usual  large  coefficients  of  varia- 
tion with  temperature.  For  example,  acetamide  is  about  thirty-one 
times  as  reactive  at  95*9°  as  it  is  at  40*06.  The  temperature  varia- 
tions are  expressed  by  the  general  formula  : 

logio^  =  ^og,,KO  -H  B  (-|-  -  I^)  -,   C  (I5  -  1)2. 

The  value  of  the  constants  for  the  amides  investigated  are  given  in 
the  following  table : 

Range.  T". 

Formamide 40-06— 63-2        313-06 

Acetamide  40-06—95-9  „ 

Propionamide 

Butyramide 

isoButyramide    . . . 

Valeramide 

Capronamide  

In  the  last  column  is  shown  the  mean  differential  coefficient  J5i 
of  the  graph  between  the  logarithm  of  the  velocity-constant  and  the 
reciprocal  of  the  absolute  temperature  for  the  range  of  temperature 
considered. 

These  values  are  much  less  than  the  corresponding  values  in  the 
case  of  hydrolysis  by  acid.  The  following  numbers  show  the  agree- 
ment between  the  values  computed  from  the  formula  and  those  read 
directly  from  the  curves  : 


Logio««. 

B. 

CxlO-2. 

B'. 

2-4870 

3474 

— 

3474 

0-9565 

3375 

-6116 

3173 

0-9126 

3346 

-7043 

3104 

0-4778 

3574 

-7517 

3318 

0-4249 

3702 

-9457 

3372 

1-6973 

3763 

-6107 

3554 

0-4867 

2958 

-t-5044 

3136 

T.       Ar(calc.).  ^  (curve). 

Formamide 3839  1521  1503 

Acetamide  834-0  40-40  4055 

I'roiiioiiaiiiide ,  35-77  36-72 

Biitynimido    „  14-54  14-67 

tAoButyraniide    ,,  13-42  13-33 

Valeramide     ,  2-603        2-661 

Cuproiiamide ,,  12-55  12-59 


T.        A'(calc.).  A'(curve). 

322-6        6610  6486 

857-9        101-7  101-5 

,,            137-5  136-5 

,,              61-24  61-10 

„              56-81  66-50 

12-73  12-56 

50-30  56-87 


This  exponential  variation  of  the  reactivity  with  temperature  is,  as 
il  well  known,  common  to  most  reactions  which  have  been  invcsti- 
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gated,  and  it  will  be  of  interest  first  to  consider  here  the  cause  of  this 
peculiar  variation.  An  interesting  explanation  was  advanced  by 
Arrhenius  {Zeitschr.  physikcd.  C/um.,  1889,  4,  226)  in  a  paper  on  the 
velocity  of  inversion  of  sucrose  by  acids.  According  to  this  view, 
a  solution  of  sugar  contains  two  forms  in  equilibrium.  One  of  these 
is  unstable  and  reactive  and  the  other  form  is  stable.  The  equilibrium 
between  these  forms  is  regulated  by  the  equation  : 

Ca  =   KCi (1) 

where  Ca  and  d  are  the  concentrations  of  the  active  and  inactive 
sugar  respectively,  and  K  is  the  equilibrium  constant  of  the  reaction. 
This  leads  to  the  relation  : 


d6  2^ 


(2) 


for  the  variation  of  reactivity  with  temperature.  In  this  formula  q 
is  the  heat  required  to  change  1  gram-molecule  of  "  inactive  "  sugar  to 
the  "active"  form,  and  this  is  equal  to  25,600  calories.  As  a  first 
approximation  this  quantity  is  a  constant. 

The  application  of  this  formula  to  other  cases  has  proved  its 
generality,  and  has  justified  the  premises  in  the  Arrhenius  theory. 

The  question,  however,  arises  as  to  the  nature  of  the  difference 
between  these  "  active  "  and  "  inactive  "  forms.  In  the  case  of  liquids 
and  solutions  "  association  "  would  give  an  adequate  explanation.  A 
dissolved  substance  may,  for  example,  form  complex  molecules  with 
the  solvent,  and  equilibrium  may  be  set  up  between  the  complex  and 
the  simple  molecules.  In  the  gaseous  state,  however,  association  of 
this  kind  is  precluded,  and  some  other  hypothesis  is  needed.  One  is 
therefore  led  to  the  view  that  the  explanation  must  rest  on  an  atomic 
basis,  and  that  the  difference  in  property  is  to  be  accounted  for  by 
some  modification,  either  in  configuration  or  property,  of  the  atom 
itself. 

Regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  electronic  theory,  the  atom 
can  exist  in  two  conditions,  an  electrically  neutral  state,  and  a  charged 
condition,  due  to  the  los.s  or  gain  of  electrons.  Thus,  the  mercury 
atom  in  mercuric  chloride,  or  when  in  the  ionic  state  in  solution,  is 
charged,  that  is,  it  has  lost  an  electron ;  but  under  ordinary  conditions 
the  atom  in  uncharged.  If,  however,  mercury  vapour,  which  scarcely 
conducts  electricity  under  ordinary  conditions,  is  exposed  to  the 
RiJntgen  rays,  it  loses  electrons  and  conducts  readily  (J.  J.  Thomson, 
The  Discharge  of  Electricity  Through  Gases,  p.  101).  This  indicates  the 
change  of  the  neutral  atom  to  the  charged  condition.  The  existence 
of  these  two  atomic  states  is  tacitly  assumed  in  current  representa- 
tions of  oxidation,  reduction,  and  ionisation.     If,  then,  atoms  can  gain 
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or  lose  electrons,  it  is  very  probable  that  electronic  exchanges  take 
place  within  the  molecules  of  chemical  substances,  and  this  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  "  active  "  and  "  inactive  "  forms  of  the  same 
substance. 

When  combination  of  two  atoms  takes  place,  an  electron  passes 
from  one  atom  to  the  other,  with  the  result  that  the  two  atoms  are 
equally  and  oppositely  charged.  The  attractive  force  thus  produced 
tends  to  make  the  molecule  stable.  This  is  the  normal  condition.  If, 
however,  the  vibrational  energy  of  the  system  becomes  great  enough, 
disturbance  of  the  atomic  equilibrium  may  take  place  and  an  electron 
may  be  forced  back  across  the  interatomic  space,  with  consequent 
"  depolarisation."  The  attractive  force  of  atom  for  atom  is  thus 
diminished  and  the  system  becomes  unstable  and  reactive.  As  the 
temperature  is  increased,  the  vibrational  energy  will  become  greater 
and  the  proportion  of  the  "  active  "  form  will  be  increased.  It  is  also 
clear  that  the  ease  with  which  depolarisation  takes  place  will  depend 
on  the  relative  electrochemical  character  of  the  atoms  concerned. 
Since  strongly  electropositive  and  electronegative  elements  respectively 
lose  and  gain  electrons  readily,  molecules  formed  of  elements  differing 
greatly  in  electrochemical  character  would  be  generally  stable,  and 
unlikely  to  undergo  such  depolarisation  under  ordinary  conditions. 
Also  in  such  cases  the  temperature-coefficient  of  reactivity  would  be 
proportionally  great.  Conversely,  under  given  conditions,  depolarisation 
and  electronic  exchange  would  be  expected  to  occur  most  readily  in 
molecules  where  the  constituent  atoms  are  most  nearly  allied  in  electro- 
chemical nature.  If  we  assume  that  the  change  of  inactive  to  active 
molecules  is  accompanied  by  a  finite  amount  of  heat-absorption 
equal  to  q  calories  per  gratn-molecule,  then  equation  (2)  will  express 
the  variation  of  the  velocity-constant  with  temperature  in  the  case 
of  simple  irreversible  decomposition. 

This  result  depends  on  the  assumption  that  external  energy  can 
affect  the  intra-atomic  energy,  _an  assumption  which  appears  to  be 
justified  by  experiment. 

The  equilibrium  between  the  two  forms,  as  described  above,  is 
analogous  to  that  existing  in  the  case  of  tautomerism.  In  the  latter 
0080,  difference  of  property  is  produced  by  the  "wandering"  of  an 
atom,  in  the  former  by  the  movement  of  an  electron. 

These  two  forms  may,  for  convenience,  be  termed  "  olectromeric." 
The  unstable  reactive  and  stable  forms  will  be  referred  to  as  the 
"  depolarised  "  and  "activised"  forms  respectively. 

The  principles  stated  in  the  foregoing  may  be  summarised  as 
follows  : 

(a)  The  docompoHition  of  a  non-ionisablo  [tolyatomic  molecule  into 
Bmallor  parts  is  preceded  l)y  the  "  depolarisation  "  of  those  parts. 
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(b)  Stable  combination  is  preceded  by  the  "  activisation "  of  the 
intei'acting  atoms  or  groups  of  atoms. 

It  will  be  noted  that  "  depolarisatiou  "  of  an  atom  or  i*adicle  in  the 
sense  employed  above  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  whole  of  the 
molecule  or  even  of  the  atom  becomes  electrically  neutral.  Depolari- 
sation  need  only  necessarily  occur  between  the  atoms  at  which  decom- 
position takes  place,  and,  moreover,  only  at  those  parts  of  the  atoma 
directly  concerned  in  the  decomposition. 

This  hypothesis  would  account  satisfactorily  for  the  diCferenco 
between  the  two  forms  postulated  by  the  Arrheoins  theory.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  if  reaction  takes  place  between  several  '*  depolarised  " 
ujolecules,  then  the  temperature- variation  is  expressed  by  : 

dlog,K  _   q^  +  q,  +  .  .  .  . 

~de  m  •   •   ^^ 

where  g^  q.^  •  •  •  are  the  '*  heats  of  depolaritsation  "  ul  liit*  v.imuu-.  mifr- 
acting  molecules. 

According  to  this  view  the  hydrolysis  of  aoelateide  by  hydrochloric 
acid  is  represented  as  follows  : 

CH3-CO'NH2  -I-  H-OH  -l-  H  -»-  CI  =  UH^jCU^U  +  xNH,  +  01. 

The  symbol  o  serves  to  indicate  the  atoms  between  which  depolari- 
satiou has  occurred.  Reaction  here  ttikes  place  between  the  "depolar- 
ised "  amide  and  water  molecule.^,  the  action  of  the  acid  being 
regarded  as  catalytic.  If  the  effect  of  alkali  on  the  rate  of  hydrolysis 
of  acetamide  is  also  catalytic,  then  the  value  of  ff  should  be  the  same 
for  both  reactions.  Reference,  however,  to  the  above  results  and  also 
to  those  previously  given  (loc.  cit.)  for  the  case  of  hydrolysis  by  acid, 
shows  that  for  all  the  amides  investigated  these  factors  are  much  less 
for  the  reaction  of  hydrolysis  by  alkali.  Evidently,  then,  there  is  some 
essential  difference  between  the  two  reactions.  The  same  feature  is 
recorded  by  Arrheuius  {loc.  cit.)  with  reference  to  the  action  of  aciti 
and  alkali  on  ethyl  acetate.  The  factor  Zf  was  shown  to  be  greater 
for  hydrolysis  by  acid,  and  the  view  was  taken  that  this  is  due  to  the 
formation  of  a  compound  of  the  neutral  salt  with  the  ester,  which  is 
in  equilibrium  with  two  kinds  of  active  ester,  so  that  H  has  hei-e  a 
modified  meaning.  If  hydrolysis  by  alkali  takes  place  as  a  result  of 
the  direct  action  of  the  hydroxyl  ions  on  the  non-electrolyte  molecule, 
then  another  explanatioii  is  jx)ssible,  since  in  this  case  7?'  is  deter- 
mined by  the  heats  of  "  electromeric  "  change  of  the  non-electrolyte 
molecule  and  possibly  of  the  hydroxyl  ion.  Thus,  the  hydrolysis  of 
acetamide  by  alk.i'i  on  this  view  would  be  represented  as  follows  : 


CH,-CO-NH.,  +  OH  =  CH.-CO.,  +  NIL 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  in  some  cases  of 
hydrolysis  by  alkali  the  action  of  the  hydroxyl  ions  is  catalytic.  The 
decomposition  of  sodium  chloroacetate  by  alkali  is  a  case  in  point 
(Senter,  Trans.,  1907,  91,  473). 

Further  work  in  the  direction  indicated  is,  however,  necessary  and, 
with  the  object  of  elucidating  the  function  of  the  acid  and  alkali, 
it  is  intended  to  extend  the  investigation  to  other  reactions  of 
hydrolysis. 

Chemical  Department, 

S.W.  Polytechnic  Institute,  , 

Chelsea,  S.W. 


L XXXIX. — Arsenic  Di-iodide. 

By  John  Theodoke  Hewitt  and  Thomas  Field  Winmill, 

Some  twenty-six  years  ago  E.  Bamberger  and  J.  Philipp  discovered 
that  arsenic  and  iodine,  besides  uniting  to  form  the  ordinary  tri- 
iodide,  can  also  combine  in  the  proportion  of  one  atom  of  arsenic 
to  two  atoms  of  iodine  {Ber.,  1881,  14,  2643).  Having  estab- 
lished the  composition  and  studied  the  solubilities  and  some  reac- 
tions, they  assigned  to  this  substance  the  simplest  possible  formula 
Aslg,  and  stated  their  intention  of  applying  it  to  the  synthesis  of 
organo-arsenic  compounds.  No  further  work  has  appeared,  anci'tiiC 
substance  has  not  apparently  been  examined  by  other  chemists. 

The  present  authors  decided  on  a  determination  of  the  molecular 
weight  with  the  intention,  should  the  substance  have  the  double 
formula  AS2I4,  to  use  it,  if  possible,  in  conjunction  with  Grignard 
reagents  in  the  synthesis  of  aromatic  analogues  of  cacodyl.  Tha' 
formula  A82I4  proved  correct,  but  the  substance  is  valueless  as  a 
synthetic  agent,  arsenic  being  liberated,  and  organic  derivatives 
of  arsine  being  produced. 

Preparation  and  Formula. 

The  directions  given  by  Bamberger  and  Philipp  to  heat  arsenic 
witli  twice  its  weight  of  iodine  in  sealed  tubes  to  230°  were  usually 
followed,  although  we  liave  obtained  more  certain  results  in  preparing 
a  product  free  from  tri-iodido  by  employing  a  temperature  of  260°. 
Uccrystallisation  from  carlion  (lisu1|)hi(le  was  ofTccted  in  an  atmo- 
Hphoru  of  dry  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  solution  was  driven  from  one 
vessel  to  another  by  a  stream  of  the  same  gas.  Those  condition* 
are  essential,  as  the  substance  is  very  sonsitive  to  moisture  and 
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oxygen,  and  the  specimen  used  for  analysis  was  dried  in  a  current 
of  carbon  dioxide,  the  tubes  in  which  it  was  preserved  being  also 
filled  with  the  gas.  In  carrying  out  the  analysis  the  substance 
was  transferred  from  the  weighing  tube  into  a  dilute  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate,  the  free  arsenic  which  separated  was  filtered  off,  the 
solution  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  remaining  arsenic 
precipitated  as  sulphide.  Iodine  was  estimated  in  a  separate 
portion,  the  solution  having  been  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid : 

0-8044  gave  00347  As.     As  =  4-3.         )  ^  .  .  g.^.r 
and  0-2385  Ag^Sg.     As=18-2.  I    ^         "    * 

0-5704  gave  08099  Agl.     1  =  76-8. 

AS2I4  requires  As  =  22-8;  1  =  77-2  per  cent. 

The  molecular  weight  was  determined  by  the  Landsberger  boiling 
point  method  in  carbon  disulphide  (At  =  23-7)  solution: 

0-5256  raised  the  boiling  point  of  1383  CSg  by  015°.  M.W.  =  601. 

0  5768  „  „  19-07  CS2  by  0-125°.  M.W.=  574. 

As-J^  requires  M.W.  =  658  (Asl2-329"  and  Asl^  456). 

The  results,  although  not  good,  owing  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
substance,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  molecular  weight. 

Reacttom. 

Bamberger  and  Philipp  already  noted  that  when  the  substance 
was  decomposed  by  water,  the  amount  of  arsenic  liberated  was  less 
than  that   required   by  the  equation 

3A82l4  =  4Asl8+2As. 
The  results  obtained  in  our  analysis  of  the  compound  confirm  this 
observation. 

Cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  apparently  without  action, 
but  some  iodine  is  eliminated  when  the  acid  is  raised  to  near  its 
boiling  point.  Cold  fuming  nitric  acid  has  apparently  little  imme- 
diate action,  but,  on  heating,  oxides  of  nitrogen  and  iodine  vapour 
are  given  off,  whilst  eventually  arsenic  and  iodic  acids  are  pro- 
duced. 

Pyridine  decomposes  the  substance  immediately,  arsenic  is  liber- 
ated, and  arsenic  tri-iodide  passes  into  solution.  The  substance 
dissolves  in  boiling  acetic  anhydride;  the  material  which  separates 
on  cooling  is  mostly  yellow,  but  evidently  not  homogeneous.  It  is 
very  probable  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  product  is  a  derivative 
of  arsenic  tri-iodide,  since  the  solution  of  this  substance  in 
boiling  acetic  anhydride  deposits  beautiful  orange  crystals  on 
cooling. 

On  adding  one  molecular  proportion  of  finely-powdered  arsenic 
di-iodide  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  four  molecules  of  magnesium 

3  S  2 
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phenyl  bromide,  an  oily  substance,  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  in 
ether,  separated ;  as  this  was  qualitatively  shown  to  contain  arsenic, 
halogen,  and  magnesium,  it  was  probably  an  additive  product.  On 
decomposition  with  ice  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  ether  dis- 
solved an  organic  arsenic  compound,  which  was  deposited  at  first 
as  an  oil,  on  evaporating  the  ether.  The  oil  having  solidified,  the 
product  was  crystallised  from  dilute  alcohol,  and  colourless  needles 
melting  at  60°  were  obtained.  The  suspicion  that  the  substance 
was  merely  triphenylarsine  was  confirmed  by  a  mixed  melting  point 
with  a  specimen  prepared  by  P,  Pfeiffer  and  H.  Pietsch's  method 
(Ber.,  1904,  37,  4621)  from  arsenic  trichloride  and  magnesivim 
phenyl  bromide,  the  purity  of  which  had  been  controlled  by  analysis : 

0-2996  gave  0-1193  As-^Sg.    As  =  24-3. 

As(O^H5)3  requires  As  =  24'5  per  cent. 

It  is  evident  that  arsenic  di-iodide  can  be  of  little  use  as  a  syn- 
thetic agent,  the  ease  with  which  it  furnishes  the  tri-iodide  or  its 
derivatives  being  prohibitive. 

East  London  Colleob. 


XC. — Separation  of  Cadmium  from  Zinc  as  Sulphide 
in  the  presence  of  Trichloroacetic  Acid. 

By  John  Jacob  Fox. 

The  usual  quantitative  methods  of  separating  cadmium  from  zinc, 
other  than  electrolytic,  depend  on  the  use  of  mineral  acids  of 
strength  sufficient  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  zinc  sulphide. 
The  most  convenient  acids  for  this  jjurpose  are  hydrochloric  and 
sulphuric,  but  the  quantity  of  these  acids  present  must  be  limited 
to  a  maximum  of  about  1  gram  of  hydrogen  chloride  or  10  gi'ams 
of  sulphuric  acid  per  100  c.c.  If  these  quantities  arc  exceeded, 
Homo  of  the  cadmium  remains  in  solution  and  cannot  be  precipitated 
by  hydrogen  sulphide.  Further,  if  the  quantity  of  hydrogen 
chloride  is  less  than  09  gram  per  100  c.c.,  some  zinc  sulphide  falls 
ouiuf  solution  together  with  the  cadmium  sulphide.  To  ensure  com- 
plete separation  when  much  ca<lmium  is  present  in  a  solution,  three 
precipitations  of  the  cadmium  Hul|)hidc  arc  nocessai'y,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  amount  of  acid  must  be  limited  as  mentioned  above.  For 
thiH  purpose  sulpiiuric  acid  is  more  convenient  than  hydrochloric, 
but  there  is  considurable  risk  of  keeping  small  amounts  of  cadmium 
in  solution. 
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To  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  several  dissolutions  and  precipita- 
tions of  the  cadmium  sulpliide,  an  organic  acid  of  the  same  order 
of  strength  as  mineral  acids  was  sought  for,  and  finally  trichloro- 
acetic acid  was  selected.  The  strength  of  this  acid  as  deduced 
from  its  degree  of  ionisation  compared  with  hydrochloric  acid,  at 
a  concentration  of  1/32  normal,  is  in  the  ratio  of  about  1  to  I'OS. 
This  ratio  approaches  equality  at  greater  dilutions,  and  it  may 
be  assumed  that  at  much  greater  concentrations  than  1/32  normal, 
trichloroacetic  acid  is  still  less  dissociated  than  the  corresponding 
equivalent  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  precipitation  of  zinc  sulphide 
in  presence  of  trichloroacetic  acid  bears  this  out.  For  if  a  solution 
containing  about  10  gram  of  zinc  and  61  grams  of  trichloroacetic  acid 
per  100  c.c.  is  taken,  a  precipitate  of  zinc  sulphide  is  formed  on 
passing  hydrogen  sulphide,  but  the  equivalent  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  sufficient  under  these  conditions  to  prevent  anything 
more  than  traces  of  zinc  sulphide  from  being  precipitate<l. 

If,  however,  with  the  same  concentration  of  zinc  a  solution  is 
used  containing  11  grams  of  trichloroacetic  acid  per  100  c.c,  no 
precipitation  of  zinc  sulphide  results. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  in  this  connexion  that  the  concentration  of 
the  zinc  is  also  a  determining  factor  in  the  precipitation  of  zinc 
sulphide.  With  solutions  containing  01  gram  of  zinc  per  100 
c.c,  as  little  as  4  5  grams  of  trichloroacetic  acid,  or  1  gram  of 
hydrogen  chloride,  are  sufficient  to  prevent  the  formation  of  zinc 
sulphide. 

In  general,  concentrated  solutions  of  trichloroacetic  acid  are  not 
dissociated  to  the  same  extent  as  hydrochloric  acid.  This  is  of 
importance  as  regards  the  precipitation  of  cadmium  sulphide,  for 
strong  solutions  of  trichloroacetic  acid  do  not  appear  to  exercise 
any  effect  in  preventing  the  complete  precipitation  of  cadmium 
sulphide,  even  when  the  concentration  of  the  cadmium  is  small,  as 
the  following  experiments  show: 


Grams  of 

Gram  of  cadmium 

Volume  of 

trichloroacetic 

Gram  of 

obtained  as 

solution  in  c  c. 

acid  iirescnt. 

cadmium  used. 

cadmium  suli>hide. 

15 

6-70 

0  0051 

0  0050 

55 

16-74 

0  0051 

0  0050 

105 

33-48 

0-0051 

0  0050 

200 

34-12 

01028 

0-1024 

To  test  the  value  of  the  reagent  in  the  separation  of  zinc  and 
cadmium,  determinations  were  made  on  mixtures  of  solutions  of 
zinc  sulphate  and  cadmium  chloride.  It  was  found  that  when  the 
proportion  of  zinc  was  large  as  compared  with  cadmium,  and  the 
concentration  comparatively  high,  the  separation  of  the  two  metals 
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was  not  quite  complete,  owing  to  some  zinc  being  carried  down  with 
the  cadmium  sulphide  if  the  amount  of  the  latter  were  more 
than  a  few  milligrams.  On  redissolving  and  repi'ecipitating,  a  com- 
plete separation  resulted  in  all  the  cases  examined. 


Grams  of 

Gram  of 

Grams  of 

Gram  of 

Vol.  of  solu- 

zinc 

cadmium 

trichloroacetic 

cadmium 

tion  in  c.c. 

present. 

present. 

acid  present. 

obtained. 

1.         120 

1-240 

0-0512 

13-4 

0-0512 

2.         250 

4-552 

0-0512 

67-0 

00510 

3.         100 

1-138 

0-0512 

12-2 

0-0507 

4.         200 

0124 

0-2236 

28-6 

0-2245 

.').         150 

0-0552 

0-0466 

15-0 

0-0466 

Experiments  1,  2,  and  3  needed  two  precipitations,  experiments 
4  and  5  one  only. 

In  the  ordinary  examination  of  metals  for  cadmium,  the  addi- 
tion of  trichloroacetic  acid  would  be  objectionable  for  the  separa- 
tion of  the  sulphides  of  Group  II.,  since  it  might  interfere  with 
the  complete  precipitation  of  Group  III.  metals.  To  avoid  this, 
the  first  partial  separation  of  cadmium  and  zinc  may  be  effected 
by  using  1  gram  of  hydrogen  chloride  per  100  c.c.  of  solution. 
Some  zinc  sulphide  will  be  precipitated  together  with  the  Group 
II.  sulphides.  The  second  separation  can  then  be  effected  by 
adding  to  the  neutral  solution  of  zinc  and  cadmium  an  amount  of 
trichloroacetic  acid  sufficient  to  give  a  solution  containing  at  least 
10  grams  of  this  acid  per  100  c.c.  A  large  excess  of  trichloroacetic 
acid  above  10  per  cent,  may  be  used  without  interfering  with  the 
precipitation  of  cadmium  sulphide  (see  experiments  above).  The 
zinc  may  be  precipitated  in  the  filtrate  fi'om  the  cadmium  sulphide 
by  adding  ammonia  and  ammonium  sulphide,  the  presence  of 
ammonium  trichloroacetate  being  without  effect  on  the  precipita- 
tion of  zinc  sulphide. 

Thus,  50  grams  of  crystallised  zinc  sulphate  (ZnS04,7H20)  corre- 
sponding to  11380  grams  of  zinc,  and  04 128  gram  of  crystallised 
cadmium  chloride  (CdCl2,2H20)  corresponding  to  021 16  gram  of 
cadmium,  were  dissolved  in  water  and  diluted  to  350  c.c,  there  being 
1  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  chloride  present.  The  sulphide  precipitate 
obtained  was  redissolved  and  neutralised;  173  grams  of  tri- 
chloroacetic acid  were  added,  and  ilio  whole  diluted  to  100  c.c.  The 
cadmium  obtained  as  cadmium  sulphide  was  0-2119  gram,  and  the 
fjltratc  from  this  gave  0154G  gram  of  zinc. 

Himilar  results  wore  obtained  when  trichloroacetic  acid  was  used 
for  b«ith  prccipitatioiiH  of  cadmium  suli)hido,  but.  wlion  the  amount 
of  zitic  present  was  small  coiiij)ared  with  tlio  c-jidinium,  one  treat- 
ment was  HuflTicient  for  practically  complete  separation  of  the  two 
metals. 
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In  some  experiments  it  was  found  that  when  the  concentration 
of  trichloroacetic  acid  was  high  (50  per  cent,  and  more)  the 
cadmium  was  not  immediately  precipitated  on  pa.ssing  hydrogen 
sulphide.  The  precipitation  was  readily  started  in  such  cases  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  a  dilute  solution  of  ammonia. 

Government  Laboratory. 


XC I . — Mixed  Semi-ortho-oxcdic  Compounds. 

By  G.  Druce  Lander. 

I  HAVE  previously  shown  (Trans.,  1904,  85,  984)  that  the  primary  di- 
amido-semi-ortho-oxalic  compounds,  such  as  CO.,Me*C(NHPh)j*OMe, 
de.seribed  by  Anschiitz  and  Stiepel  {Annalen,  1899,  306,  5),  do  not 
exist,  but  that  those  reactions,  which  might  be  expected  to  produce 
thorn,  yield  amidino-oxalic  esters,  such  as  C0.2Me'C(NPh)'NHPh. 

In  the  present  communication  the  mixed  semi-ortho-compounds 
C02Et-C(0Et),/NHPh  and  COjMe-C(OMe).,-NHPh  are  described.  In 
constitution  they  bear  the  same  relationship  to  the  semi-iV-phenyl- 
imino-oxalic  esters,  C02R"C(NPh)*0R,  as  do  Anschiitz  and  Stiepel's 
supposed  diamido-compounds  to  the  amidino-esters.  Contrary  to 
anticipation,  however,  no  genetic  connexion  can  be  shown  to  exist 
between  the  amidodialkyloxy-esters  and  the  imino-ethers. 

The  new  compounds  were  encountered  during  numerous  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  prepare  the  oxalimino-ethers  from  the  corresponding  imide 
chlorides,  C0.2R*CClINPh,  thus  completing  the  synthetical  relation- 
ships of  the  imino-ethers  and  amidino-esters  with  the  parent  oxani- 
late.s.  The  amide  chloride,  CO._,Et* CClo'NHPh,  and  the  imide  chloride, 
CC\Et-CCi:NPh,  were  described  by  Klinger  {Annalen,  1877,  184, 
280).  My  failure  to  prepare  the  imino-ether  from  the  imide  chloride 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  circumstance  that  I  have  never  been  able  to 
prepare  the  imide  chloride  in  sufficient  quantity  or  purity  for  syn- 
thetical purposes,  and  having  in  other  ways  (Trans.,  he.  cit.)  proved 
the  non-existence  of  Anschiitz  and  Stiepel's  compounds,  which  was  the 
primary  object  of  the  work,  further  attempts  along  this  particular 
line  have  now  been  abandoned. 

The  amide  and  imide  chlorides  of  the  substituted  oxamates  possess 
interesting  properties.  For  the  type,  the  amide  chlorides  are 
exceptionally  stable,  first  eliminating  hydrogen  chloride  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  100°,  thus, 

C0.^EfCCl2-NHPh  — >  CO.^EfCCi:NPh  +  HCl, 
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but  this  change  is  immediately  succeeded  by  further  decomposition, . 
whereby,  as  Klinger  noticed,  ethyl  chloride  and  carbon  monoxide  are 
formed.  I  find  that  the  third  main  product  is  phenylcarbimide,  the 
formation  of  which  is  readily  demonstrable  by  its  odour,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  diphenylcarbamide  when  treated  with  aniline  or  water. 
The  behaviour  on  heating  is  thus  elucidated  as  follows  : 


COiOiEti-CjOlilNPh  — >  0:c:NPh  +  C04-EtCl. 

The  aniide  chloi'ides  of  ethyl  and  of  methyl  oxanilates  may  be 
I'eadily  prepared  by  fusing  together  molecular  proportions  of  the 
esters  and  phosphorus  pentachloride,  removing  phosphoryl  chloride 
by  distillation  in  a  partial  vacuum  below  70°,  and  crystallisation  of 
the  residue  from  a  mixture  of  benzene  and  light  petroleum.  The 
amide  chloride  of  methyl  oxanilate,  COgMe'CC'l^'NHPh,  has  not  been 
previously  prepared.  It  forms,  after  one  crystallisation,  faint  brown 
fea'Aets,  or  needles,  melting  at  100 — 103^  and  decomposing  at  about 
150°. 

The  amide  chlorides  react  normally  with  sodium  alkyloxides,  thus, 

CO^R-CCla-NHPh  -h  2NaOR  =  C02R'C(OR)2-NHPh  +  2NaCl, 

leading  to  the   formation   of   the  first  representatives  of  the  mixed 
semi-ovtho -amido-compounds  in  which  an  NH  group  is  present. 

Bemi-arUiO-anilidotriethyl  oxalate,  CO.>Et'C(OEt)./NHPh,  results 
on  adding  the  calculated  amount  of  sodium  dissolved  in  ethyl  alcohol 
to  the  cold  solution  of  the  amide  chloride  of  ethyl  oxanilate  in 
benzene.  The  reaction  ^is  speedily  complete  in  the  cold,  and  the 
organic  product  isolated  by  extraction  of  the  benzene  solution  with 
warm  water,  desiccation,  evaporation  of  the  solvent,  and  distillation  in 
a  partial  vacuum  or  crystallisation  from  dilute  alcohol.  From  20 
grams  of  amide  chloride  13"5  grams  of  the  semi-ortho-oxalate  were 
thus  obtained  in  leaflets  or  needles  melting  at  69 — 70*5°  and  boiling 
M  172—174712  mm.: 

«-U40  gave  0-3324  COj  and  01 070  11,0.     C  =  62-95  ;  H  =  8-25. 
0-1358    ,,     0-3132  CO2  and  00973  1I.,0.     C  =  62-90  ;  H  =  7-96. 
0'1858     „     8-«  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  10°  and  759  mm.     N  =  5-52. 
Cj^HjiO^N  requires  C  =*  62-92  ;  II  =  7-86  ;  N  =-  5-24  per  cent. 

Dotermi  nations  of  methoxyl  and  of  the  molecular  weight  are  given 
for  the  analogous  methyl  (U)mp()ui)(l. 

Semi  orlhnaiiilidotrimp.thyl  o.f((l(tle,  (!().^Mo'()(()Mo).,'NIIPIi,  is  formed 
from  tlni  auiidn  clilorido  of  methyl  oxanilate  by  tht*  action  of  sodium 
molhoxide  in  a  manner  entirely  analogous  to  that  just  described  for 
the  ethyl  com|)ound.  It  forms  colourless  needles  njelting  at  80 — 33" 
and  boiling  at  182"/20  lum,  : 
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01455  gave  0-3120  CO,  and  0-0878  Kfi.     C  =  54-48  ;  H  =  6-70. 
01858     „      10-1  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  10"  and  749  mm.     N  =  6-40. 
01651     „     0-5131  Agl.     OMe  =  41-00. 
0-2153  in  benzene  gave  A<  =  0401°.     M.W.=  223. 
CjiHj^O^N    requires    C  =  58-66;    H  =  G-66;    N  =  6-22;    OMe=41-30 
per  cent.     M.W.  =  225. 

These  data  taken  along  with  the  mode  of  formation  leave  very 
little  doubt  that  the  compounds  have  the  constitutioos  ascribed  to 
them. 

An  attempt  to  obtain  the  compound  C0._,Et'C(0Me)2"NHPh  by 
acting  on  CO^Et'CCI./NlIPh  with  sodium  methoxide  resulted  in  the 
production  of  a  mixture  of  CO.,Me*C(OMe)./NHPh  and 

CO,EfC(OMe)./NHl'h 
((•(iiii(»arf!  Tians.,  loc.  cit.,  989). 

Trana/ormationt  of  the  iSemi-ortfioanilido-oxalaUs. 

The  esters  condense  with  aniline  only  on  heating  for  some  time 
at  200°,  when  diphenylamidino-oxanilide,  CO-NHPh-CINPh-NHPh 
(Klinger,  loc.  cit.  ;  Trans.,  1901,  79,  700),  and  not  the  amidino-ester, 
COaR-OINPh-NHPh,  is  formed. 

It  was  not  found  possible  to  transform  the  ortho-esters  by  loss  of 
alcohol  into  the  corresponding  semi-A^-phenylimino-oxalic  esters, 
although  the  change 

C02K-C(0H),/NHPh  — >  CO.^R-C(OR):NPh  +  ROH 
would  a  pnori  be  deemed  most  likely. 

As  already  indicated,  the  ortho-esters  distil  unaltered  under  low 
pressures,  and  when  heated  at  the  ordinary  pressure  they  undergo  the 
profound  changes  described  later.  It  seemed  likely  that  warming  with 
acetic  anhydride  might  effect  the  desired  loss  of  alcohol.  It  does,  but 
the  imino-ether,  which  doubtless  first  results,  is  further  decomposed 
by  the  acetic  acid  liberated  in  the  reaction  into  oxanilate  and  acetic 
ester,  for  example : 
C02Kt-0(OEt):NPh  -J-  C2H4O2  — >  C02Et-C0-NHPh  +  CoHjOa-CgH^. 

Neutralisation  during  the  action  by  previously  adding  an  excess  of 
pyridine  did  not  lead  to  the  desired  result. 

When  semi-orthoanilidotriethyl  oxalate  is  heated  in  the  oil-bath 
under  the  ordinary  pressure,  decomposition  commences  at  270°, 
accompanied  by  the  distillation  of  a  colourless  liquid,  and,  towards  the 
end  of  the  action,  of  carbon  monoxide.  The  liquid  consisted  for  the 
mo.st  part  of  phenylcarbimide.  In  a  partial  vacuum  a  further  oily 
fraction  passed  over  between  140 — 160°/ 10  mm.,  in  which  no  single 
product  could  be  detected,  but  which  possibly  contained  ethyl  oxanilate, 
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phenylurethane,  and  very  small  quantities  of  serai-W-phenylimino- 
oxalicdiethyl  ester.  The  residue  in  the  flask  did  not  distil  at  270°  and 
crystallised  from  alcohol  in  needles  melting  at  101 — 104°  : 

01530  gave  0-3768  CO2  and  0-0815  HoO.     0  =  671 6  ;  H  =  5-92. 

0-1420     „     0-3482  CO2    „    0-0752  HoO.     0  =  66-87 ;  H  =  5-86. 

0-1474     „     10-8  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  14°  and  760  mm.     N  =  8-60. 
C19H20O4N2  requires  0  =  67-05  ;  H  =  5-90  ;  N  =  8-23  per  cent. 

The  methyl  analogue  is  formed  from  semi-orthophenylamidotrimethyl 
oxalate  under  precisely  similar  conditions,  and  after  two  crystallisa- 
tions from  chloroform  and  methyl  alcohol  forms  needles  melting  at 
131—133°: 

0-1370  gave  0-3278  CO2  and  0-0754  H2O.     0  =  65-25;  H  =  5-30. 

0-1464     „     11-4  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  13°  and  746  mm.     N  =  901. 

0-2492     „     0-3729  Agl.     OMe  =  19-74. 
Ci^HjeO^Ng   requires   0  =  6538;    H  =  5-12;    N  =  8-97;    OMe=  19-87 

per  cent. 

From  the  analyses  and  methoxyl  estimations,  which  indicate  two 
such  groups,  the  compounds  described  above  are  formulated  as 
PhN:0(OEt)-NPh-00-002Et  and  PhN:0(0Me)-NPh-00-002Me,  that 
is,  as  the  ethyl  and  methyl  isoethers  of  ethyl  and  methyl  diphenyloxalurates 
respectively. 

Support  is  lent  to  this  formulation  from  the  circumstance  that  on 
hydrolysis  of  the  ethyl  compound  with  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
of  the  methyl  compound  with  boiling  alcoholic  hydrogen  chloride,  both 
yield  diphenylparabanic  acid,  00(NPh*00)2,  thus  : 

PhN:0(OEt)-NPh-00-002Et  — >  PhNH-OO-NPh-OG-OOgH 
PhN-00-NPh 
^       CO — CO 

KoYAi,  Vkterinary  College, 
London,  N.W. 


XCir. — The   Influence   of  Substitution  in   the   Nucleus 
on  the  Rate  of  Oxidation  of  the  Side- Chain.     III. 
Oxidation  of  the  Nitro-  and  Chloronitro -derivatives 
of  I'oluene. 
By  JuLiUH  Bkkknd  Cohen  and  Hknuy  James  Hodsman. 

In  two  former  communicationn  by  Cohen  and  Miller  (Trans.,  1904,  85, 
174  and  1622),  tho  inflnencoof  the  halogens  in  dotormining  the  rate  of 
oxidation  uf  tho  Hide-chain  was  studied,      The  present  paper  contains 
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an  account  of  the  oxidation  of  the  nitro-  and  chloronitro-toluenes. 
The  same  method  has  been  employed  as  that  previously  described 
(loc.  cit.). 

Tlie  following  table  contains  the  result  of  five  series  of  experiments 
in  which  the  isomeric  compounds  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the 
quantity  of  acid  formed,  beginning  with  the  least  oxidised  compound. 
For  comparison  the  isomeric  chlorobromotoluenes  are  added  in  the 
last  column.     The  experimental  details  are  given  later. 

Series  I.  Series  II.         Serits  III.      Scries  IV.         Series  V. 

2  hours  2^  hours  4^  hours  4  hours  5  hours  1:|  hours 

at  130— 140°.  at  1:30-144°.  at  123— 133°.  at  121— 133°.  at  119— 122°.  at  139— 147°. 

NO5,  :  CI.  NO,  :  CI.  NOj  :  CI.  NOj  :  CI.  NO,  :  CI.  CI  :  Br. 

2:3  2:3  2:3  —  2:3  8:6 

2:5  2  :  .'i  2:5  —  2:5  2:5 

2:6  -2:6  2:6  —  2:6  2:6 

3:6  3:5  3:5  —  3:5  5:2 

3  :  .^i  3:6  3:6  3:6  —  2:3 

3:2  ^3:2  3:2  3:2  —  3:2 

4:2  4:2  4:3  4:2  —  4:2  and  2  :  4 

,4:3  4:3  4:2  4:3  —  4:3 

3:4  3:4  3:4  —  —  3:4 

•  Position  of  4-ehloro-2-uilrotohiene. 

Excluding  the  4-chloro-2-nitrotoluene,  which  occupies  an  exceptional 
position  in  the  series  and  is  considered  later,  the  general  result  may 
be  summarised  as  follows.  The  compounds  with  the  nitro-group 
in  the  ortho-position  are  least  oxidised,  those  with  the  nitro-group  in 
the  para- position  are  most  oxidised,  whilst  the  meta-compounds  stand 
midway  between  the  two.  It  follows  therefore  that  the  rate  of 
oxidation  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  position  of  the  nitro-group. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  result  of  oxidising  the  three  nitrotoluenes, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  same  order  is  maintained. 

*  Series  VI. — Oxidation  of  the  Nitrotoluenes. 
Time,  |  hour.     Temperature,  128—131°. 

M.  p.  of  acid  tWeight  of 

Weight    Calculated  as ^ -s  unchanged 

of  acid,    uitrotolueue.    Found.           Correct,  substance.  Total. 

Ortho    0176            0*144      Very  impure        147°  0833        0-977 

Meta    0-275            0225        135—139°      140—141  0760        0-985 

Paia 0-302            0-248        234—236            "238  0  769        1017 

*  In  all  series,  the  weight  of  each  isomeride  oxidised  was  1  gram. 

t  The  weight  of  unchanged  substance  was  estimated  merely  as  a  check  on  the 
quantity  of  acid  formed,  hut,  owing  to  the  volatility  of  the  chlorouitrotoluene,  the 
values  obtained  cannot  be  regarded  as  very  accurate. 

On  comparing  the  series  of  chloronitrotoluenes  with  the  dihalogen 
derivativ^es  it  will  be  seen  that  they  both  agree  as  regards  the  para- 
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substituted  compounds  (4:2,  2:4,  4:3,  and  3  :  4),  all  of  which  are 
more  easily  oxidised  than  the  other  members  of  the  series.  It 
appears  then  tliat  the  rate  of  oxidation  is  to  a  great  extent  inde- 
pendent of  the  nature  of  the  para-group  present.  In  the  case  of 
the  ortho-  and  meta-substituents,  the  meta-halogen  in  the  dihalogen 
derivatives  retards  the  oxidation  the  most,  whereas  in  the  nitro- 
halogen  series  it  is  the  ortho-nitro-group  which  possesses  this  function. 
The  result  is  that  in  the  dihalogen  compounds  the  dimeta-compound 
occupies  the  first  place  and  is  followed  by  a  series  of  ortho-compounds, 
whereas  in  the  nitro-halogen  series  the  orfcho-nitro-compounds  stand 
first  on  the  list  and  are  followed  by  the  meta-nitro-derivatives. 

The  position  occupied  by  the  4-chloro-2-nitrotoluene  fluctuates  in 
a  way  which  we  found  at  first  some  difficulty  in  explaining.  On 
examining  the  table  on  p.  971,  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  quantity 
oxidised  appears  to  vary  inversely  with  the  length  of  time  during 
which  the  substance  is  in  contact  with  the  oxidising  agent.  Now, 
if  the  acid  first  formed  is  rajiidly  attacked  by  the  oxidising  agent, 
continued  action  may  result  in  its  complete  disintegration,  accom- 
panied by  the  elimination  of  chlorine  as  hydrochloric  acid.  If  this  is 
the  case  both  the  amount  of  acid  formed  and  the  total  quantity  of  the 
products  would  show  a  low  result.  The  following  experiments  wore 
undertaken  in  order  to  elucidate  these  points.  The  estimation  of  free 
hydrochloric  acid  in  the  oxidised  products  was  effected  as  follows. 

The  organic  portion  was  extracted  with  ether  from  the  contents 
of  the  tube  and  the  aqueous  layer  drawn  off.  The  ethereal  layer  was 
then  washed  with  a  little  distilled  water  which  was  added  to  tlio 
aqueous  portion  already  separated.  An  excess  of  iV/10  silver  nitrate 
was  added,  and,  after  filtering  off  Iho  silver  chloride,  the  excess  was 
estimated  with  iV/10  ammonium  thiocyanate. 

In  the  following  table  the  effect  of  protracted  oxidation  on  the 
nucleus  of  the  4-chloro-2-nitrotoluone  is  well  marked.      The  amount 

Series  IV. — Oxidation  of  t/ie  Chloronitrotoluenes. 

Time,  4  hours.     Temperature,  121—133°. 

Ilydro- 
Woight    Changed    oliloiic 
Cnlciilntod  ofuu-         +iiii-     iinid  calcii- 

Weight  iiH  M.  i>.  nTacid.       chuii^^'od    cliJiiiijt'd     lated  as 

of       (diloioiiitro-  /■ ' >      siil)-  sub-    cliloroiiitro- 

NOjrCl.  ncid.       toliionc.     Koiiml.       Coiroct.    Htaiico.      sUiice.     loliieiio.    Total, 
2:4     O-tiM)        ()f.87     I'if.   -138"  HO— 143°   0-a09         0-8<)6         0-l(if.       l-Ocll* 
4:2     0'70*2         0-&07     130-142    112—144     0-328         0-<.t'jr>         0  OO.'i       0-930 
3:2     0(J«1         0-6.S8     176—180         170  0-326         OOl^l         OOOD       0-lt23 

3  :  0     0-«lJ3         ()M7     lOO-inO         105  OMOf.         0-!)r)2         000;5       0955 

4:S     0-704         0M»9     185-140    185-180     0-307         0900         0011        0-917 

•  The  i!Xi-«iHH  oviT  1  grain  of  orif^inal  Hiihslaiico  niUHt  ho  placed  In  llic  accounl  of 
uiichangfd  Miibittniicu  which  cannot  ha  acctiialoly  cHtiniatcd. 
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of  hydrochloric  acid  set  free  is  at  least  fifteeu  times  greater  than  that 
derived  from  the  other  compounds  of  the  series  in  which  the  nitro- 
group  is  not  in  tlie  ortho-position. 

This  effect  on  the  4-chloro-2-nitrotohiene  is  shared  by  all  the 
ortho-nitro-derivatives,  for  although  they  are  less  readily  oxidised 
than  the  4-chloro-2-nitro-compound,  they  all  form  hydrochloric  acid 
aud  give  a  low  total  yield  of  products.  The  other  isomerides  not 
containing  an  ortho-nitro-group  yield  only  comparatively  small  quanti- 
ties of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  low  yields  from  the  ortho-uitro-com- 
pounds  are  shown  in  the  following  series  (HI). 


Series  III. — Oxidation  of  the  Chloronitrotoluenes. 

Time 

4^  hours. 

TemjHjrature,  123— 

-133'^. 

Weight 
of  acid 
foriueil. 

Calculated 

as  cliloro- 

iiitrotoluene. 

M.  \>. 

ol  iu-id. 

Weight  of 
uucliaugi<i 
substance. 

NOa 

CI. 

Found. 

Correct. 

ToUl. 

2 

4 

0-572 

0-487 

125-138° 

140—143" 

0194 

0-681 

2 

6 

0-513 

0-437 

120-155 

161 

0-318 

0-755 

2 

3 

0-421 

0-358 

170—220 

235 

0-448 

0-806 

2 

5 

0456 

0-387 

115-130 

137—138 

0-429 

0-816 

3 

2 

0-855 

0-728 

175—180 

179 

0-149 

0-H77 

4 

3 

0-859 

0-731 

155—163 

185-186 

0-170 

o-yoi 

3 

5 

0-774 

0-659 

145-150 

148-149 

0-261 

0  'J -J 'J 

4 

2 

0-887 

0-755 

138—143 

142—144 

0-177 

O'J.JJ 

3 

6 

0-825 

0-702 

150—158 

165 

0-266 

0  yos 

3 

4 

1-055 

0-898 

165-180 

178-180 

0-076 

0  H74 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  uf  liydiocldoric  acid  set 
free  by  the  ortho-nitro-compounds  compared  with  the  3  :  5  and  3  :  4 
chlorouitrotoluenes. 


Series  V. — Oxidation  of  the  Chlvronilrotoluenes. 
Time,  5  hours.     Temperature,  119 — 122°. 


Hydro- 

Weight 

Weight 

cliloric 

Weight 

Calcu- 

of  un- 

of 

acid  calcu- 

of 
acid 

latcd  as 
Lihlorouitr 

M.  !>.  of  acid. 

changed 
sub- 

changed 

lated  as 

,1.1 :.. 

N 

-Huu-   Cuioiomiro 

- 

NOj 

:C1 

formed 

toluene. 

Found. 

Correct. 

stance. 

changed. 

toluene. 

Total. 

2 

3 

0-185 

0-157 

180—220^ 

235° 

0-696 

0-S53 

0  046 

0-899 

2 

5 

0-220 

0-187 

115—130 

137—138 

0-747 

0-933 

0-049 

0  982 

2 

6 

0-258 

0-219 

130-155 

161 

0-697 

0-916 

0  055 

0-971 

2 

4 

0-440 

0-374 

l-.>0— 135 

140-143 

0-524 

0-898 

0  099 

0-997 

3 

5 

0-2S9 

0-246 

140—146 

148—149 

U-7-22 

0-968 

0-010 

0978 

3 

4 

0-729 

0-620 

165—175 

178—180 

0-359 

0-979 

0  009 

0-988 

The  amount  of  chlorine  set  free  from  the  nucleus  appears  to  bear 
an  approximately  constant  ratio  to  the  quantity  of  substance  oxidised 
as  seen  from  the  following  table. 
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COHEN    . 

^.ND    HODSMAN 

:    OXIDATION 

OF   THE    NITRO 

'-    AN 

NO2  :  CI. 

Weiglit  of 
HCl  calculated  as 
chloronitrotGluene. 

Weight  of 
acid  formed. 

Ratio. 

Series    V 
Series  IV 

(      2:3 
)      2:5 
)      2:6 
(      2:4 
2  :  4 

0-046 
0  049 
0-055 
0-099 
0-165 

0-185 
0-220 
0-258 
0-440 
0-689 

0-25 
0-22 
0-21 
0-22 
0-24 

From  this  it  appears  probable  that  the  action  on  the  nucleus  and 
on  the  side-chain  are  closely  related,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
second  change  depends  on  the  first. 

Experimental. 

Several  of  the  compounds  used  in  the  foregoing  experiments  were 
prepared  by  special  methods.  The  3-chloro-2-nitrotoluene  has  not 
been  previously  described  and  was  first  obtained  by  one  of  us  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  H.  G.  Bennett,  so  that  all  the  ten  isomeric 
chloronitrotoluenes  are  now  known.  In  the  preparation  of  the 
5-chloro-2-nitrotoluene,  Noelting  and  Stocklin's  method  {£er.,  1891, 
24,  564)  was  found  unsatisfactory  and  was  accordingly  modified. 

3-Chloro-2-nitrotoluene. — 2  :  6-Dinitrotoluene  was  reduced  to 
2  :  6-nitrotoluidine  in  the  usual  way  and  the  basic  group  acetylated. 
Ten  grams  of  the  nitroacetotoluidide  were  dissolved  in  30  c.c.  of 
hot  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  dry  chlorine  was  at  once  passed  into  the 
solution  which  was  not  allowed  to  cool.  In  this  way  chlorination 
proceeds  without  any  crystallisation  of  the  original  substance. 
When  the  increase  in-weight  roughly  corresponded  to  the  substitution 
of  one  atom  of  chlorine  the  process  was  stopped.  After  standing 
overnight,  some  of  the  chlorinated  product  usually  separated  out ; 
otherwise  crystallisation  was  hastened  by  cooling  the  solution  in  ice 
and  salt.  These  crystals,  which  were  not  very  pure  (m.  p.  110 — 125°), 
were  filtered  off  and  a  further  quantity  of  chlorinated  product  was 
obtained  as  an  oil  by  the  addition  of  water  to  the  filtrate.  The  oil 
partially  solidified  to  a  viscid  mass  fi'om  which  the  substance  was 
obtained  by  repeated  extraction  with  boiling  water.  The  crude 
product  was  crystallised  from  alcohol  and  finally  from  water  and 
melted  at  150—152".     On  analysis  : 

0-2607  gave  01610  AgCl.     CI  =  15-28. 

CpHgOgNjCl  requires  CI-  15'54  per  cent. 

By  heating  the  sub.stance  in  a  sealed  tube  with  five  times  its  weight 
of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  the  acetyl  group  was  removed,  and 
the  amino-group  was  then  replai^od  by  hydrogen  by  the  usual  method 
of  diuzotising  in  alcohol.  The  product  was  purified  by  draining  it  for 
several   hours  on   u  porous  plate,  cooled  in  ice,  and  then  niulted    at 


OjjN/    \C1  OjNr    ^Cl 


-U 
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22 — 23°.  The  yields  were  very  small.  The  constitution  of  the 
chloronitrotoluene  was  determined  as  follows.  The  acetyl  derivative 
of  the  ehloronitrotoluidiue  was  hydrolysed  and  the  aiuino-group 
replaced  by  chlorine.  The  product  was  then  nitrated  and  gave  a 
dichlorodinitrotoluene  melting  at  100 — 101°.  Now,  according  to 
Cohen  and  Dakin  (Trans.,  1901,  79,  1129,  1131)  this  melting  point 
corresponds  to  the  2  : 5-dichlorodiuitrotoluene  and  not  to  the 
2  :  3-dichloro-coni pound,  m,  p.  71°,  which  is  the  only  other  likely  product. 
The  chlorine  therefore  enters  the  ortho-position  to  the  nitro-group,  the 
reactions  taking  place  as  follows  : 

Me  Me  Me 

OjN/^NHAc      _^     OgN/NNHAc  O^N/^^.NH, 

1        I  ^         pi  — ^        PI  — ^ 

(160°)  (153°)  (95°) 

Me  Me 

Cll 

(68—70°)  (101°). 

The  melting  points  of  the  different  compounds  are  given  with  the 
respective  formulae. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  dinitro-derivative  of  the  chloronitro- 
toluene was  prepared  melting  at  68 — 70°  and  a  benzoyl  derivative  of 
the  ehloronitrotoluidiue  which  melted  at  212 — 213°. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  chlorine  derivative  of  the  nitroacetotoluidide 
the  process  of  chlorination  should  not  be  prolonged ;  otherwise  a 
second  hydrogen  atom  may  be  replaced  by  chlorine. 

In  one  experiment  5  grams  of  the  2-nitro-6-acetotoluidide  dissolved 
in  10  c.c.  of  hot  glacial  acetic  acid  were  kept  at  100^  for  five  hours 
during  which  time  dry  chlorine  was  passed  into  the  solution.  The 
product  was  separated  by  cooling  in  ice  and  salt,  and  by  adding  a  little 
alcohol.     It  was  recrystallised  from  alcohol  and  melted  at  195 — 197°  : 

0-3282  gave  03528  AgCl.     CI  =  26-67. 

CgllgOgN^Cl^  requires  Cl  =  26-99  per  cent. 

The  formula  of  the  dichloro-compound  is  probably 

Me 

OjN/\nHAc. 
Cll      /CI 


5-Chloro-2-nitrotoluene. — 7/»-Toluidine    was     acetylattd    with   acetic 
anhydride  and  the  product  freed  from  the  anhydride   by   allowing 
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it  to  stand  in  contact  with  dilute  sodium  carbonate  solution,  for  othei- 
wise  the  subsequent  nitration  does  not  proceed  smoothly. 

To  two  parts  of  wi-acetotoluidide  dissolved  in  two  parts  of  glacial 
acetic  acid  and  eight  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  cooled  below 
20°,  one  part  of  faming  nitric  acid  was  gradually  added,  the  temper- 
ature being  kept  at  5 — 10°.  The  nitro-group  enters  the  para-positioii 
and,  to  a  less  extent,  the  ortho-position  to  the  amino-group.  The 
product  was  immediately  poured  into  water,  which  precipitated  the 
nitro-compound«i. 

The  acetyl  group  was  removed  by  heating  the  product  on  tiie  water- 
bath  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  vol.  HgSO^  :  1  vol.  water)  until 
all  had  passed  into  solution.  After  neutralising  the  acid  with  sodium 
carbonate  the  base  was  distilled  with  steam  to  remove  the  4-nitro- 
7>i-toluidine  which  is  more  volatile  than  the  2-nitro-compouud.  When 
the  melting  point  of  the  distillate  became  constant,  the  residue  was 
filtered,  washed,  and  crystallised  from  alcohol  (m.  p.  135 — 138°). 

The  amino-group  was  replaced  by  chlorine,  giving  5-chloro-2-nitro- 
toluene  which  was  purified  by  distillation  under  reduced  pressure  : 

0-2968  gave  0-2502  AgCl.     01  =  20-85. 

CyHgOgNCl  requires  CI  =  20  69  per  cent. 

The  remaining  isomerides  were  obtained  by  well-known  methods. 
Details  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  Series  I  and  II  of 
the  chloronitrotoluenes  are  given  in  the  following  tables. 

Series  I. — Oxidation  of  the  Chloronitrotoluenes. 


Time, 

,  2  hours. 

Temperature,  130— 

-140°. 

Acid 
formed. 

Calculated 

an  chloro- 

iiitrotohicnu. 

M.  p. 

of  acid. 

Unchanged 
suli.stancc. 

NO, 

:C1. 

Foiiiul. 

Correct. 

Total. 

2; 

:8 

Oill 

0-0U5 

1«0— 195° 

•235° 

0-873 

0  968 

3 

:2 

0-286 

0-243 

175-180 

179 

0-655 

0-898 

2 

:  4 

0-314 

0*207 

1'25— 135 

140-143 

0-608 

0-935 

4 

:  -2 

0-288 

0-245 

135—140 

142—144 

0-782 

1  -027 

2  : 

:  f» 

0-132 

0112 

122—132 

137—138 

0-830 

0-918 

5; 

;2 

0-211 

0-180 

155-101 

105 

0-812 

0-992 

2i 

:  6 

0-1  tiO 

0130 

140-155 

161 

0-828 

0  904 

8: 

;4 

0M'\ 

0-4f.4 

175-180 

185 

0-515 

0  909 

4  ; 

:8 

0-2U(i 

o-2r.2 

137-141 

178-180 

0-719 

0-971 

8: 

:6 

0-213 

0-181 

146—148 

148-149 

0-812 

0-993 
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